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Thebe is at the present time an unusual demand for works of reference. It may be 
due partly to a hi§rher general standard of edncation, increasing the number of 
readers, and compelling teachers, whether they are writers or speakers, to ‘ verify 
their references.’ But it may be due also to the great increase of knowledge in our 
time. We must possess ourselves of dictionaries and encyclopsedias, because it is 
not possible otherwise to have at our command the vast stores of learning which 
have accumulated. 

But the enormous increase of knowledge in our time has not only created a 
demand for general works of reference ; it has also made known the necessity for 
dictionaries or encyclopaedias of a more special character. Musicians have found the 
need of a Dictionary of Music, painters of Painting, engineers of Engineering, and 
they have had their wants supplied. The present work is an attempt to meet the 
necessity for an Encydopsedia of Religion and Ethics. 

Scope of the Encyclopsdia, 

The words ‘ Religion ’ and ‘ Ethics ’ are both used in their most comprehensive 
meaning, as the contents of this volume vrill show. The Encyclopaedia will contain 
articles on aU the Religions of the world and on all' the great systems of Ethics. It 
will aim, further, at containing articles on every religious belief or custom, and on 
every ethical movement, every philosophical idea, every moral practice. Such 
persons and places as are famous in the history of religion and morals will be 
included. The Encyclopradia will thus embrace the whole range of Theology and 
Philosophy, together with the relevant portions of Anthropology, Mythology, Folk- 
lore, Biology, Psychology, Economics, and Sociology. It is a wide field, hut its 
limi ts are clearly defined. Only once or twice throughout the course of this volume 
has the question been raised whether a particular topic should be included or not. 

Subjects and Authors. 

Very great care has been taken to make the list of subjects complete, and to 
assign each subject to the right author. If mistakes have been made they will be 
pointed out by readers and reviewers j and the Editor will welcome every suggestion 
that is ofiered towards the improvement of the succeeding volumes. In order to 
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avoid overlapping, and yet to have every topic treated with sufficient fulness, the 
method has occasionally been adopted of describing a subject comprehensively m one 
general article, and then taking one or more particular topics emWd by the 
general article and dealing with them separately and more fully. Thi^ th^e mil 
be a general sketch of the Socialistic Communities of America, out of which the 
Amana Community has been selected to be separately and fully described. A^gain, 
there are articles on Aphrodisia and Apollonia in addition to the general article on 
Greek Festivals; and in the second volume there wiU be an article on the Arval 
Brothers, while the Roman Priesthood will he treated comprehensively afterwards. 

It is not necessary to draw attention here to the series of comparative articles 
on such topics as Adoption, Adultery. Ages of the World. Altar. Ancestor-Worship, 
Anointing, Architecture, and Art. 

The important subject of cross-references is referred to on another page. 


Editors and Assistants. 

How can due acknowledgment be made to all those who have been counsellors 
and colleagues, and have assisted so willingly to make the Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics an authoritative work of reference throughout the whole of its great 
and difficult field of study ? Professor A S. Geden, Dr. Louis H. Gray, and Pro- 
fessor D. B. Macdonald have worked over every article from the beginning. Next 
to them must come Principal Iverach, Canon J. A MacCulloch, Mr. Crooke, Professor 
Rhys Davids, Dr. Grierson, and Sir 0. J. Lyall. Then follow Professor Wenley, Dr. 
J. Q. Frazer, Mr. Sidney Hartland, Dr. Keane, Mr. W. H. Holmes, Mr. J. Mooney, 
Mr. E. E. Sikes, Professor Riess, Professor Poussin, Professor Anesaki, Dr. Aston, 
Mr. Oomaby, Professor Macdonell, Professor Lloyd, Mr. Nutt, Mr. Watson, Mr. 
Gait, Principal Fairbaim, Professor Jacobi, Professor Takakusu, Professor Bonet- 
Maury, Colonel Sir R, 0. Temple, Bart., Professor Noldeke, Dr. Moulton, Dr. 
Macpherson, Baron Friedrich von Hiigel, Professor Lawlor, Professor Schaff, Abbot 
E. 0. Butler, Professor Sanday, Professor Bhllebrandt, Professor Seth, Professor 
Sorley, Professor Woodhouse, Principal Stewart, Professor Swete, and Colonel 
Waddell. These all have suggested authors, read manuscripts, corrected proofs, or 
in some other way taken a helpful interest in the work. And the list could be 
doubled without exhausting their number. 

Acknowledgment is due also to the Right Hon. the Secretary of State for India 
and the Librarian of the India Office; to Sir A H. L. Fraser. K.C.S.L, LL.D., 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal; to the Right Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, G.C.M.G., 
Premier of Canada ; and to the Chief of the Bureau of Ethnology of the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, for the use of valuable books. 


1 , X. T exacting labour this first volume goes forth in the earnest 

hope that It will be found worthy of a place among the rapidly increasing number 
of books devoted to the study of Religion and Ethics, and that it will help forward 
that study along the nght hues. The work will consist of about ten volumes. 
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1 The diacritical marks in this scheme^ are sometimes omitted in translitera- 
tion rvhen absolute accuracy is not required, the pronunciation of s being the 
same as that of s, •while z, 2 , ?, are all pronounced alike. 


lY, SABSKBIT 


CONSONANTS 

Gutturals — k, kb; g, gh; n { =ng in finger). 

Palatals — ch (=ch in church), chh; j, jh; n (=n in onion). 
Cerebrals — L th ; d, dh ; n (a sound peculiar to India). 
Dentals — t, th; d, dh; n (=n in not). 

Labials— p, ph ; h, bh ; m. 

Semi-vo-wels — y ; r ; 1 ; v. 

Sibilants — 5 or sh ; s or sh ; s. 

Aspirate— h. 

anunasika («,) ; anusvara, m ; -visarga, b ; avagraha (’). 
VOWELS 

Diphthoxgai,. 
e ai 

‘ ^ I o an 

u u or fi 

r f 

1 


CSUIPLE. 

a a or a 



LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


I. Gbkeral 


A.H. =Anno Hijrae (A.D. 622). 

Ak. = Akkadian. 

Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Amer. = American. 

Apoc.=Apocalj-pse, Apocalyptic. 
Apocr. =Apocrj’pha. 

Aq. = Aqnila. 

Arab. = Arabic. 

Aram. =Aramaic. 

Arm. = Armenian. 

Ary. = Aryan. 

As. = Asiatic. 

Assyr. = Arayrian. 

AT=AlteH Testament. 
AV=Autliori2ed Version. 
AVra=Authori2ed Version margin. 
A.Y.=Anno Yazdngird (A.D. 639). 

Bab. = Babylonian. 
c.=circa, about. 

Can. srCanaanite. 

cf.=compare. 

ct.=contrast. 

D = Deuteronomist. 

E=Elohist. 

edd. = editions or editors, 
EOT-=Eg:j-;)tian. 

Eng. = English. 

Etb. = Ethiopia 

EV, E'\'A’'= English Version, Versiona 
f. =and following verse or page, 
ff. =and following verses or pages, 

Fr. = French. 

Germ. = German. 

Gr.= Greek. 

H=Law of Holiness. 

Heb. = Hebrew. 

Hel. = Hellenistia 
Hex. =Hexateuch. 

Himy. =Him3'aritia 
Ir. = Irish. 

Iron. = Iranian. 


Isr. = Israelite. 

J = JahwUt. 

J'=Jeho\'ah. 

Jerns. = Jenis,alem. 

Jos. = Josephns, 

LXX=Septuagint. 

Min. =Min.a'.an. 

MSS = MaiiiLscripts. 

MT=Massorelic Text, 
n. = nota 

NT=New Testament. 

Onk. = OnkeloB. 

0T=01d Testament. 

F=PricstIj- Narrative. 

Fal. = l’alestine, Palestinian. 

Pent. = Pent.ateuch. 

Pers. = I'ersian. 

Phil. =Pliilistina 
Phoen. = PhtEiiician. 

Pr. Bk. = Prajer Book. 

K= Redactor. 

Rom. = Roman. 

RV= Revised Version. 

RVm = Revised Version margin. 

Sab. =Saba?an. 

Sam. =Samnritan. 

Scm. =Semitia 
Sept. =Septnagint. 

Sin.=Sinaitia 

Skr.=Snnskrit. 

Sj'mm. =Sj’mmachn8. 

S}T.=Synaa 

t. (following a number)=times. 

Talm. =Talmud. 

Targ. =Tnrgum. 

Tlieod. =Theodotion. 

TR=Textus Receplus, Received Text, 
tr. =translated or translation. 

VSS= Versions. 

Vulg., Vg. = Vulgata 

WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. Books of the Bible 


Old Testament, 


Gn= Genesis. 

Ca = Canticles. 

Ex = Exodus. 

Is= Isaiah. 

Lv= Leviticus. 

Jer=Jeremiah. 

Nn=Numbers. 

La=L.amentations. 

Dt=Deuteronomy. 

Ezk= Ezekiel. 

Jos=Joshua. 

Dn = Daniel. 

Jg=Jndges. 

Rn=Ruth. 

Hos=Hosea. 

Jl=Joel. 

1 S, 2 S = 1 and 2 Samuel. 

Am = Amos. 

1 K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. 

Ob=Ob.adiah. 

1 Ch, 2 Ch = l and 2 

Jon= Jonah. 

Chronicles. 

Mic=Micah. 

E2r=Ezra. 

Nah=Naham. 

Neb=Nehemiah. 

Hab= Habakkuk. 

Est=Esther. 

Zeph = Zephaiiiah. 

Job. 

Hag=Haggai. 

Ps= Psalms. 

Zec=Zechariah. 

Pr=Proverb3. 

Mal=Ma]acbL 

Ec = Ecclesiastes. 

Apocrypha. 

1 Es, 2 Es=l and 2 

To = Tobit. 

Esilras. 

Jth=Judith. 


Ad. Est = Additions to Sus=Sus.anna. 

Esther. Bel = Bel and the 

Wis=VTsdom. Dragon. 

Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
astiens. Manasses. 

Bar=Barnch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=I and 2 

Three=Song of the Three Maccabees. 

Children. 

AVia Testament. 

1 Th. 2 Th=l and 2 
Thessalonians. 

1 Ti, 2 Ti=l and 2 
Timothy. 

Tit=Titns. 

Philem = Philemon, 
and 2 He = Hebrews. 

Ja= James. 

1 P, 2 P=1 and 2 Peter. 

1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Ju=.l, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Bev=Revelation. 


Mt=Matthew. 

Mk=Mark. 

Lk=Lnka 

Jn=John. 

Ac =. Acts. 

Ro = Romans. 

1 Co. 2 Co = 1 
Corinthians. 
Gal=Galatians, 
Eph = Ephesians. 
Ph=Phiiippians. 
Col=Colossiaas, 



LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


iriii 


III. For the Literature 


1 The folloiving authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


Baethgen=F«i«rdyee«r jsem. Religionsgesch. 1888. 

Baldwin =Die<. of Philosophy and Psychology, 
3 vols. 1901-05. 

Barth in den sem. Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (f 1894). 

Benzinger=Ae5. Archaologie, 1894. 

Brockelraann = <?McA. d, arab. Litleratur, 2 vols. 
1897—1902. 

Bruns - Sachau = Syr. - Pom. Pechtsbuch aus dem 
fiinften Jahrhundert, 1880. 

Budge = (?0£fc of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 

Daretuberg-Saglio= des ant. grcc. et rom., 
1886-90. 

Be la Saussaye=L«Ar5ucA der Peligionsgeschf, 
1905. 

Den 2 inger=.EncAin'diort Symholonm'n, Freiburg 
im Br., 1911. 

DeuBsen=X>te Philos, d. Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906]. 

Donghty=j4ra6ia Deserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm =Z)e«toAe Mythologies, 3 vols. 1875-78, 
Eng, tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-88. 

Hamburger=i2eafencyc/qparftc fiirBibel u. Talmud, 
i. 1870 (’1892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

Holder= JlKccWiscAcr Sprachschatz, 1891 if. 

Holtzmann-Zopffel =iea:icon/. Iheol. «. Kirchen- 
wesen^, 1895. 

Howitt5=ftfa<tve Tribes ofS.E. Australia, 1904. 

Jubainville=(7our* de Litt. ceWtjjte, i.-xii., 1883 if 

ha.gta.ng^=Eiudessttrles religions simitiques^l^di, 

Lane= An Arabic.English Lexicon, 1863 if 

Langailfj/fA, Pitual, and Peligion^, 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsiua=2>snfondfer aus Aegypten «. Aethiopien, 
1849-60. 

Liohtenberger=Encyc. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzbarski=:.ff(in(f5«cA der nordsem. Epigraphik, 
1898. 

McCurdy =^rtsfory. Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-96. 

Muir=(7n'y. Sanskrit Texts, 1858-72. 

Mus8-Amolt=jl Concise Diet, of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ff. 


Nowack=ic7ir6ucA d. hcb. Archaologie, 2 vols. 
1894. 

Pnuly-Wissowa=jBe£iie?u:yc. der elassischen Alter- 
tumsioissenschaft, 1894 if 

Perrot-Chipiez=.ffw«. de Part dans Vantiguiti, 
1881 if. 

Preller= .BomiscAe Mythologie, 1858. 

KAville=.Re7i5'ion des peuples non-civilisis, 1883. 

'Riehm= Handwbrterbuch d. bibl. Altertums^, 1893- 
94. 

Tlohmson^ Biblical Researches in Palestine^, 1856. 

Koscher=iea:. d. gr, u. rom. Mythologie, 1884 ff. 

Schafr-Herzog = T'Ae Neio Sehaf -Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge, 1908 ff 

Schenkel=Bt6ef-Xea:tcon, 6 vols. 1869-75. 

SchOrer=GJK», 3 vols. 1898-1901 [HJP, 6 vols. 
1890 ff.]. 

Sohwally=Xe6en nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade=JSe6. Wdrterbuch eum AT, 1893. 

Smend=ieArAucA der alttest. Religionsgesch.\ 
1899. 

Smith (G. A.) = Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land*, 1897. 

Smith (W. R.)=Beit^ion of the Semites^, 1894. 

Spencer (3..)= Principles ^ Sociology'^, 1885-96. 

Spencer-Gillen‘=Na<»»e3’n6«o/CenfraMi«fr£ifto, 

1899. 

Spencer-Gillen *> = Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete=TAe OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff 

'^•lor(E. 3.)= Primitive Culture*, 1891 [*1903]. 

lJoberweg=R'fsf, of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-74. 

Weber =J'ij(fteAe Theologie auf Grand des Talmud 
«. verwandten Schriften*, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion der alien Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised. Religion of the Ane. 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkinson = 5fonn err and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

ZwazszDie gottesdienstlichen Yortrage der Juden*, 
1892. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encycloptedios, and other standard works frequently cited. 


AA = Archiv fur Anthropologic. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABA IF = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AE= Archiv fUr Ethnographic. 

AEG=Assyr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

A CG= Abhandlungen der GSttinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

A CPA = Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophie. 

A HP = American Historical Review. 

A HT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

A JPA= American Journal of Philology. 

AJ'Pj=Amerioan Journal of Psychology. 

A PflPP= American Journal of Religious Psycho- 
logy and Education. ■’ 

AJ'SI,=Amerioan Journal of Semitic Languof'es 
and Literature. ” 

A<7TA=American Journal of Theology. 
AJ/C=Annalesdu Mus6e Guimet. “ 

.dPPS=American Palestine Exploration Society. 

APP= Archiv fiir Papyrusforsohung. 

AP= Anthropological Review. 

APTF= Archiv fur Religionswissensohaft 

A5=Acta Sanctorum (Bollandus). 


ASC = Abhandlungen der Sachsisohen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AiSoc=L’Ann6e Sociologique. 

ASIF/= Archteological Survey of W. India. 
A.Z'=Angemeine Zeitung. 

BAG=Beitrnge zur alten Geschichte. 
PASS^Beitriige zur Assyriologie n. seni. Spraoh- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzsch and Haupt). 
PGjB’= Bulletin de Correspondance Helldnique. 
PP= Bureau of Ethnology. 

P6=Bombay Gazetteer. 

BJ =Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

PP=Bampton Lectures. 

PiP= Bulletin de Littdrature Eccldsiastiqne. 
PGP=Bab. and Oriental Record. 

PS=Bibliotheca Sacra. 


BSA = Annual of the British School at Athens. 
PPA A = Bulletin de la Soc. archiologique A Alex- 
andrie. 

P5Ai=BnlletindelaSoo.d’AnthropologiedeLyon. 
.S5IAP=Bulletin de la Soc. d’Antnropologie, etc., 
Paris. 

H5'G= Bulletin de la Soc. de Gdographie. 
PPSr=Buddhist Text Society. 

PIF=Biblical World. 

HZ=Biblische Zeitschrift. 



LISTS OF ABBBBVIATIONS 


XIX 


C<4/Bi = Comptes rendus de I’AcadSmie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

CBTS = Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 

CB= Catholic Encyclopsedia. 

CF= Childhood of Fiction (MacCnlloch). 

Cff5= Cults of the Greek States (Famell). 
C/=Censns of India. 

CJA = Corpus Inscrip. Atticamm. 

CLB= Corpus Inscrip. Etruscamm. 

C/(? = Corpus Inscrip. Grtecarum. 

C/i=: Corpus Inscrip. Latinarum. 

C/5= Corpus Inscrip. Seraiticarum. 

COr= Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 

tr. of KAT- ; see bmow]. 

C.B= Contemporary Keriew. 

CeiJ= Celtic Keriew. 

C?.B= Classical Beriew. 

C(2S=Chnrch Quarterly Eeriew. 

Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum. 

DA (7= Diet, of the Apostolic Church. 

DACL = Viet. d’Archeologie chr^tienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DB=Dict. of the Bible, 

DCA =Dict. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 

DCB=Dict. of Christian Biography (Smith- 
"Wace). 

DC7ff=Dict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

D/=Dict. of Islam (Hughes). 

DjVB=Dict. of National Biography. 

DPhPzrViet. of Philosophy and Psychology. 
DIP’AIF=Denkschriften der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

DBi=Encyclop!edia Biblica. 

EBr= Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
jE£'Fj}f=ECTp- Explor. Fund Jlemoira. 
^/^Encyclopaedia of Islam. 

Bi?E=The present work. 

£'j 7 >= Expositor. 

JE'4’T= Expository Times. 

/’Dff=Fragmenta Historicorum Grtecomra (coll 
C. Muller, Paris, 1885). 

Fi=Folklore. 

PLJ =:Fo!klore Journal. 

F£i2=FoIklore Record. 

CA = Gazette Arch^logiqne. 

GB=Golden Bou^h (Frazer). 

GffA=Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GCzV= (jottingische Gelehrte Kachrichten (Nach- 
richten der konigl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen). 

ff/AP=Gmndriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 
G/rP=Gnmdriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 
(?J'F=GeEchichte desjudischen Volkes. 
GP/=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

DA/= Handbook of .American Indians. 

HDJB= Hastings’ Diet, of the Bible. 

BE = Historia Ecclesiastiea. 

fi'CHZ= Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

H/=History of Israel. 

HJ'=Hibbert Journal. 

H'JP= History of the Jewish People. 

H/.=Hibbert Lectures. 

£rzV= Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

BWB = Handwbrterbnch. 
lA =Indian .Antiquary. 

/Cf7= International Critical Commentary, 

/CO = International Congress of Orientalists. 

/CP= Indian Census Eeport. 

/ff =Inscrip. Gitecm (publ. under auspices of Berlin 
.Academy, 1873 ff.). 

IGA =Inscrip. Gnecae Antiquissimm. 

/(?/= Imperial Gazetteer of India’ (1885); new 
edition (190S-09'. 

/J'p=IntemationaI .lonmal of Ethics. 

/Pi= International Theological Library. 

JA=: Journal .Asiatique. 


J'APi= Journal of American Folklore. 
JA/=Journal of the .Anthropological Institute. 
AAOP=Joumal of the American Oriental Society. 
AAPP=Joumal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

JASBe= Jonm. of .As. Soc. of Bengal. 
ABi=Joumal of Biblical Literature. 

AB7'<5= Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 
J/)=Jonmal des D6bats. 

JD3’A= Jahrbucher f. dentsche Theologie, 

J'P= Jewish EnC3'clopedia. 

AGOF=Joumal of the German Oriental Societj'. 
J'BC=Johas Hopkins University Circulars. 

A£rS= Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

A/.A'= Jenfter Litteraturzeitung. 

J'PA=Joumal of Philology. 

APPA= Jahrbiicher fiir protestantische Theologie. 
JPPS= Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

AOP— Jervish Quarterly Review. 

JPA/=Jonmal of the Roj-al Anthropologic,al 
Institute. 

J'PA<S= Journal of the Rojal .Asiatic Society. 
JpAFPo= Journal of the Royal .A.siatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

J/?AFC=Joumal of the Boj-al .Asiatic Societj-, 
Ceylon branch. 

JPANA’'=Joumal of the Royal .Asiatic Society 
Korean branch. 

^■^65= Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 
^^■8= Journal of Roman Studies. 

J’?'A5f= Journal of Theological Studies. 

BAT- = Die Keilinschriften und das AT’ 
(Schrader), 1883. 

A'A j’’=Zimmem-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding 
(really a totally distinct work), 1903. 

BB or A'/P=Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 ff. 

A^ffP= Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
sebung, 1878. 

it7B/=Literarisches Centralblatt. 
Af)PA=LiteraturbIatt fiir Oriental. Philologie. 
i(?r=Introdnction to Literature of OT (Driver). 
iP=Legcnd of Perseus (Hartland). 
iFA<=Leipziger sem. Stndien. 
jlf=Melusine. 

J/A/Bi = Memoires del’ Acad, des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBA IF = Monatsbericht d. Berliner .Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

J/GH=Monumenta Gennani® Historica (Pertz). 
jI/(?JT=Mittbeilnngen der Gesellschaft fur jiid- 
ische Volkskunde. 

JIG WJ = Monatsschrift fiir G eschich te und Wissen - 
schaft des Judentums. 

J/'/=Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilungen u. Kachrichten des 
deutschen Paliistina-Vereins. 
iI/jS=Methodist Reriew. 

J/PG=Mittheil ungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

JIWJ = JIagazin fiir die Wissenschaft des 
Judentums. 

A'BAC=KuovoBullettinodiArcheologiaCristiana. 
zVC=Kineteenth Century. 
jYHH'B=Keubebraisches Worterbneh. 
A'/A’0=Korth Indian Notes and Queries. 
zVAZ=Nene kirchlicbe Zeitschrift. 

A'0= Notes and Queries. 

A'P=Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 
A'PZ^G=Nentestameutliche Zeitgeschichte. 
OPD=Oxford English Dictionary. 
OiZ^=OrientaIische Litteraturzeitung. 
OA=Onomastica Sacra. 

OTJC=Ol6. Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
K. Smith). 

0/P= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 
PA0S=Proceeding3 of .American Oriental Society. 


XX 


LISTS OF abbreviations 


P-i45B=Proceediiigs of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Bombay. 

PJ5=Polj’chrome Bible (English). 
PPE=Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
PC= Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PEFM — Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
.Memoirs. 

PPPiV = Palestine Exploration Fund Statement. 
PC? = Patrolo^a Grieca (Migne). 

PPP=Preussische Jahrbiicher. 

PZsiPatrolo'jia Latina (Jligne). 

PA’'5 = Pimjab Kotes and Queries. 

PP=Po])ular Beligion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PPP’=Prot. Realencyclopadie (Herzog-Hanck). 
PPP= Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 
PPS=Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PP5'P= Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 
P5PA = Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archmology. 

PPPrrPali Text Society. 

PA = Revue Arclieologique. 

BAnth='R&rae d’Anthropologie. 

PA<S=Royal Asiatic Society. 

PAswr=Revue d’Assyriologie. 

PB= Revue Biblique. 

PPPB’’= Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(IV ashington). 

PC7=Ee\Tie Critique. 

PC7cf= Revue Celtiijne. 

PC7A=Revue Chretienne. 

Revue des Deux Mondes. 

EE = Realencyclopiidie. 

PEC?= Revue jles Etudes Grecques. 

PP’g'=Rei'ne Egyptologique. 

REJ = Rente des Etudes Juives. 

PP<A= Revue d’Ethnograpliie. 

Pffff=Die Religion in Gescliichte und Gegenwart. 
RELE=Rerae d’Histoire et de Litterature re- 
ligteuses. 

PSPiiRevTie de I’Histoire des Religions. 

Revue du monde musulman. 

PiV=Revue Numismatiqne. 

PP= Records of the Past. 

PPA=Re\'ue Philosophique. 

PQ=Rbmische Quartalschrift. 

R6' — Revue sAraitique d’Epigraphie et d’Hist. 
ancienne. 

P511=Recueil de la Soc. archeologique. 

PS/'= Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 

RTA P = Recueil de Travaux rdlatifs h I’Archeologie 
et k la Philologie. 

PPP= Revue des traditions populaires. 
RrAPA=Reyue de Theologie et de PhUosophie. 
RIV=Recueil de Travaux. 
RPE=Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vor- 
arbeitungen. 

B IFR = ReahvSrterbuch. 


SBA IP=Sitzungsbericht€ d. Berliner Akademie d. 
Wissenscliaften. 

RRB=Sacred Books of the Buddhists. 

5’PB=Sacred Books of the East. 

SPOr=Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 

SEE =Single-rol. Diet, of the Bible (Hastings). 

RA^=Stndien und Kritiken. 

Bil/.^=Sitzungsberichte d. Miinchener Akademie. 

SSff Il'^=Sitznngsberichte d. Kgl. Sachs. Gesellsch. 
d. AVissenschaften. 

SBC4 II''=Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akademie d. 
Wissenscliaften. 

TAPA = Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TASJ — Transactions of the Asiatic Soc. of 
Japan. 

TC7= Tribes and Castes. 

Transactions of Ethnological Society. 

ThLZ = Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 

PAP=Theol. Tijdsehrift. 

Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 

Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

P5=Texts and Studies. 

31SRA = Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Archm- 
ology. 

PI/=Texte und Untersuchiingen. 

n'A/= Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

fi^.^Ajl/=WienerZeitsclirift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

ZA =Zeitscbrift fiir Assyriologie. 

ZA^Zeitschrift fiir agyp. Sprache u. Altertunis- 
wissenschaft. 

ZATW = Zeitschrift fiir die alttest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZC/r=Zeitsolirift fiir christliche Kunst. 

ZCP= Zeitschrift fiir celtisohe Philologie. 

Zeitschrift fur deutsohes Altertum. 

ZDSIG = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenland- 
ischen Gesellsohaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitschrift des deutschen Pala.stina- 
Vereins. 

ZE= Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. 

.ZWf’=Zeitschrift fiir Keilschriftforschung. 

ZiTG = Zeitschrift fur Kirchengeschichte. 

ZArP= Zeitschrift fiir kathol. Theologie. 

ZfriFL=Zeitschrift fur kirchl. Wissenschaft und 
kirchl. Leben. 

Zilf=Zeitschrift fiir die Mytholo^e. 

ZNTW = Zeitschrift fiir die neutest. Wissen- 
sebaft. 

ZPhP = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und Pada- 
gogik. 

ZPA= Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche. 

ZFir=Zeitscbrift fur Volkskunde. 

^KB IF = Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Recht.';- 
wissenschaft. 

ZWT = Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie. 


[A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to 

as Adr*, LOT', etc.] 



ENOTOLOP^DIA 


OF 

EBLIGION AND ETHICS 


A 


A AND Q. — I. The meaning of this phrase is 
expressed in Kev 21* 22“ as ' the beginning and the 
end ’ {v ipxv *=1 ri rAot). The conception is to be 
traced to sneli passages as Is 41* 44* 48“. And it 
would appear that the thought was taken from the 
Hebrew rather tlian from the Septnagint, for in 
the former each of the three passages expresses 
finality (jiiat!), which is in accordance n-ith Kev 21* 
22“ ; while in the Septnagint the Greek equivalent, 
though difiering in each case, emphasizes the idea of 
somethin" further (ri ivepxbutra, /urh ToOro, »£t rir 
alwra). The point, though a small one, is simifi- 
cant, as it afiords a piece of subsidiary evidence 
for a Hebrew original of the Apocalypse (see 
below). 

2 . The oripn of the phrase is to be sought in 
pre-Christian times. Among the Jews, the first 
and last letters of the Hebrew alphabet, a n, were 
used to express totality ; thus in Yalkut Rubeni, 
fol. 3. 2, where the words of Gn 1* ‘the heavens’ 
(E’cr.T ns) are commented upon, it is said that na, 
which includes all the letters, implies that all the 
heavens are meant, their beginning and their end ; 
again, it is said that Adam sinned from a to n, 
meaning that he was guilty of every sin ; or, once 
more, Abraham kept the Torah from a to n, ».«. 
he kept the whole Law.* There is a well-known 
Rahbinical saying, ‘ The seal of God is 'Etnelh ’ 
(n:K=‘ truth ’) ; and in Jems. Sank, i, 18a, 'Emeth 
is said to be the name of God, who includes all 
things : the begiiming (a), the middle (e is ap- 
proximately the mid^e letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet), and the end (n). rca might then well 
correspond to the e Hr, b ^r, b ‘who is, 

who was, who is to come,’ of Kev 1*. Logically, 
indeed, the order should be o ijr, etc.; hut to a 
Hebrew (as the original writer of the book must 
have been) b Hr, as being equivalent to nw (Jahweh), 
would probably on that account come first. The 
Hebrew rjt, being a well-known formula expres- 
sive of entirety, may therefore have been the 
prototype of AO. It is, however, necessary to 
state that the phrase ‘a and n' is never (in pre- 
Christian times) used of God in the way that AO 

* See also I'att. Aui. foL IT. 4, foL 43. 4, quoted in Seboett- 
rtn'* Bora Bthraiea tt TaJmxidiea, L pp. lOSS, 10S7, and 
r enm CSb, Sonh, da. Jems. T*i. xii. ISa, Jerua. Sanh. L ISn, 
quoted in JJ? L pp. 43S, 439 ; also AanA. tSa. 
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is ; it is once used of the Sheldnah in the Talmud,* 
but as applied to God it occurs first in the Peshitta, 

which in each case renders A and 0 by oLo 

3 . It is noticeable that wherever the expres- 
sion occurs in the Apocalypse it is written t 1 
'AX^a <rsl t 4 '0, i.e. the first letter is written out 
in full, while the second is represented only by its 
sign ; there must have been some reason for this, 
and possibly it is to be accounted for in the 
foUorving way. It is generally held that parts 
of the Apocalypse were originally written in 
Hebrew; in this case the form of the expression 
would be ini r‘>K. Now, the Hebrew characters, as 
used in the 1st cent., might well have appeared to 
the Greek translator as representing the 'Aleph 
written in full, and the Tnu as ihr Itittr Omega. 
Thus, in 1st cent, script : the similarity 

in both languages of the written first letter might 
have suggested that the second one was intended 
for an Omega. The phrase was thus imitated 
direct from the Hebrew manner of writing the 
equivalent expression. This would also account 
for the fact that in the vast majority of instances 
(certainly in all the earliest) the symbol was 
written Aco, i.e. an uncial Alpha and a cursive 
Omega. 

4 - Use of the symbol in the Christian Church . — 
A great variety of objects have been found ■with 
this symbol inscribed upon them ; it figures on 
tombstones, as -well as on other monuments, on 
mosaics, frescoes, and bricks, also on vases, cups, 
lamps, and on rings ; it appears also on coins, its 
earliest occurrence on these being of the time of 
Constans and Constantins, the eons of Constantine 
the Great.+ These all belong to difierent ages and 
different countries ; in its earliest kno-wn form 
(Koine, A.D. 295)tit appears as ‘to et A,’ but this 
is exceptional, and is perhaps of Gnostic origim 
The symbol in its usual form is found on objects 

* ‘Psrticuls me qooque at coaea Scboctmuo. q.d. Exteh. 
1* Et madiri ZIK roemra loqnKstea mectua ‘ (Scboettffrs, ep. 
tH. p. loss). It 5i laUrwtieg to not* Uiat iHox <* the lot 0 If, 
in Uidrublc litoratnr*, nxd u a nsae ol the Hesfifth, and U 
identified with the (' Hedeeaer *) ct Job isss. 

f See CObrol’i DACL, art. ‘ AQ.' 

{ OL PRBS, art. ‘ A nnd IL* 
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belonging to the 3rd cent, in Rome and N. Afnca ; 
on omects belonging to the 4th cent, it htw been 
found in Asia Minor, Sicily, Upper and Lower 
Italy, and Gaul ; by the beginning of the Middle 
Ages it must have become known in most of the 
countries of Central Europe. , , • - j 

The combinations in which the symbol is found 
are very varied,* the most frequent being the fol- 
lowing : with a cross, with a cross and the Chnst- 
monogram (A m), surrounded by a ivreath 
(symbolic of the victory over death), within a 
circle (symbolic of eternity), in combination with 
a triangle (the symbol of the Trinity). It will be 
seen, therefore, that, generally speaking, the 
letters are combined with figures which have refer- 
ence to Christ, not to the other Persons of the 
Trinity (but see below) ; so that they were clearly 
used as inculcating the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity ; 
for this reason the letters, in this form, were 
avoided, as far , as our knowledge goes, by the 
Allans. 

Among the Gnostics the symbol was used for 
figure-jugglery and for mysterious doctrines of 
various kinds ; e.ff., when written backwards, O 
and A have the numerical value 801, which is like- 
wise the sum of the letters of the word vepunepi 
(‘ dove ') ; therefore, they taught, Christ called Him- 
self A and 0 because the Holy Spirit came down 
upon Him at His baptism in the form of a dove.t 
This is doubtless the reason why Am is found in 
combination with a dove j not infrequently two 
doves figure, one on either side of the letters. 
Examples of this are the two little golden boxes, 
found in Vatican graves, which have inscribed on 
them the device A Ip: w and a dove (6th cent.).! 
The like device is seen on a silver capsella, found 
at TrSves, belonging to the 4th or 6th cent.; in- 
deed, this combination would almost appear to 
have been the normal form of the symbol in 
Trfives, judging by the frequency of its occurrence 
there. § 

5. There is one other point that is worth alluding 
to. In the Apocalypse A and 0 is explained as 
signifying i) ipxii xoi ri HXos, ‘ the beginning and 
the end ’ (21*). This is the simplest, and no doubt 
the earliest, form of explanation ; in 22'’ the same 
form is preceded by a parallel one, ‘ the first and 
the last’ (0 irpiJror ifoi 6(<rxaTot, 17 ipxv xoi ri WXot) ; 
these two forms of explanation agree closely with 
the OT prototype, as seen in Is 44' 48” ; the ex- 
planatory clause given in Rev I' (6 *>< xal 6 xal 
0 ipxip-^vot^ li vavroKpiTup) is unquestionably a de- 
veloped, and therefore a later, form. The title 
with its explanatory clause is applied to Christ, as 
indicating His eternal Being. Now, it must strike 
one at first sight as strange that a title should be 
used for this purpose which contains the idea of 
finality, the very reverse of eternal being. || But 
on a closer examination of the passages 21'-'' 22'’-'' 
it appears that the ‘ end ’ is to be the herald of a 
new Oegtnnmgr. We have here, that is to say, the 
echo of the eschatological belief that the Mast 
times ’ shall be parallel to the ‘ beginning.’ This 
idea is brought out with great clearness in a pas- 
sage cited (from some unknown work) in Ep. Barn. 
6” ‘Behold, I make the last things as the first’ 
(IM TToiS t4 ws to . vpCrra). He, the Alpha 

and the Omega, the First and the Last, makes the 

7 23 ®°° *^'*° o< symbols in Cabrol, op. cit. I. pp. 

t Irenaus, adv. Ear. i. xiv. 6 , xv. 1 , quoted in ERE 3. In 
the Egyptian Museum in Beriin there can be seen, on both 
papyrus and parchment ieaves, magioai (ormulai in combination 
amuieto Probabiy worn as 

} BulUtt. crist. 1872, 12 If., t 2. 2, 3 

Sirn'"?? j ' '• ; >a one case a horse takes the 

plaM ol the dove j is this an instance of syncretism ? 

I The later form of explanation (isj was perhaps duo to this 


last things as the first.* Thus, so far from 0 
denoting ‘ the last ’ or ‘ the end ’ in the usual sense 
of the words, it really implies the beginning of a 
new era. From this point of view one can well 
understand the frequency of the symbol AO on 
tombstones ; for, when experience had proved that 
the belief in Christ’s imminent Parousia was a 
mistaken one, the hopes of Christians would natur- 
ally be transferred to the life beyond the grave. 

LmsATURB.— Schoettgen, Hor. Eeh.et Talmud^ (1733-t2 ) ; 
N. Mliller, art. ‘AO’ in PRE^; p. X. Kraus, Dit chnst- 
lichen Iruchri/ten der Rheinlande (1890, 1894) ; Cabrol, art. 
■AOMn BACA (1003 . . .): art. ‘Alpha and Omega’ in Has^ 
Ings' DR and DCB, and In JE ! OIL xiv. 

W. 0. E. Oestkrley. 

ABANDONMENT.— In considering the ethical 
and religious uses of this word, we have to re 
member that abandonment has an active, a re- 
flexive, and a passive meaning. It may signify 
(1) the action of abandoning ; (2) self-abandonment, 
defined by Murray as ‘ the surrender of oneself to 
an influence ’ ; (3) the condition of being abandoned. 

1. The abandonment of infants, sick persons, and 
aged parents, now rightly condemned os immoral, 
was not always prompted by motives of inhumanity. 
Westermarck [The Origin and Development of the 
Moral Ideas, 1906, vol. i. eh. xvii.) has accumulated 
a mass of evidence whicli proves that practices re- 

t arded by us as atrocious, are ‘ largely explained 
y the pitiful condition of the invalid, the Iiardships 
of a wandering life, and the superstitious opinions 
of ignorant men.’ Amongst the testimonies cited, 
especially important are those which show tha* 
‘the most common motive for abandoning or de- 
stroying sick people seems to bo_ fear of infection, 
or of demoniacal possession, which is regarded as 
the cause of various diseases.’ Abandonment often 
meant death, hut not always ; exposed infants were 
sometimes adopted into families, but they were also 
sometimes saved for a life of infamy. Justin 
Martyr, in his First Apology, charges (oh. xxix.) 
those who abandon children with the crime of 
murder, if the waifs ‘ be not picked up, but die ’ ; 
he also dwells (ch. xxvii.) on the wickedness of 
expo.sing children to the peril of being kept alive 
for immoral purposes. See following articles. 

2. There may be an abandonment of self to 
influences good or bad, holy or unholy. Our lan- 
guage testifies against us when, without saying 
whether there has been surrender to virtue or to 
vice, we describe a profligate as an abandoned 
youth, or a harlot as on abandoned woman. Stan- 
hope [Paraph, xi. 476) calls Judas ‘an abandoned 
disciple,’ not because Jesus had abandoned him, 
but because the betrayer had surrendered himself 
to the evil one. 

The Mystics understood by abandonment the 
complete surrender of the soul to the influences of 
the Divine_ Spirit, its entire absorption in the 
contemplation of the Divine glory, and its absolute 
devotion to the Divine will. In the dialogue 
narrated by Doctor Eckhart (Vaughan, Hours vsith 
the Mystics, bk. vi. ch. i.), a learned man asks a 
beggar, ' Where host thou found God?’ and the 
answer is, ‘Where I abandoned all creatures.’ To 
thescholar’s greeting, ‘ God give thee good morrow,’ 
the poor man’s response is, ‘1 never had an ill 
morrow.’ Whereupon the scholar says, ' IJut if God 
were to cast thee into hell, what wouldst thou do 
then?’ The beggar’s reply closes with the words, 
_‘I would sooner be in hell and have God, than 
in heaven and not have Him.’ Doctor Eckhart’s 
comment is, ‘Then understood this Master that 
tnie Abandonment, n-ith utter Abasement, was 
the nearest way to God/ 

3. When abandonment means ‘the condition of 
being abandoned,’ the reference is usually to the 

* Ct. Gunkel, Sehdpfttng und Chaos in Urzeit tmd Endzeit, p. 
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absence of any consciousness of the Dirine presence, 
such as finds expression in the Psalmist’s cry, re- 
iterated by Christ upon the cross, ‘My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me ? ’ (Ps 22*, Mt 27"). 
But the condition of one who is abandoned by his 
friends also involves moral issues, as, e.g., the degree 
in which he is himself to blame for his isolation. 
Martensen treats the subject luminously [Christian 
Ethics, vol. i. [Individual] p. 358 ff.) in the chapter 
which assigns to domestic happiness and friendship 
a high place among ‘the relative goods of life.’ 
But in proportion to the pleasure, of which our 
friends may be the legitimate sources, is the pain 
occasioned, when by those friends ‘ we are morally 
abandoned . . . because we, in their consciousness, 
in their love, as it were, die, and are buried ; or, 
what is the same thing, because we are changed in 
their idea, and become other than we were before, 
although in reality we are still the same. Such an 
abandonment is, in many cases, not irithout guilt 
on our side ; and, had we a richer measure of love, 
we would in no case so easily feel ourselves lonely 
and forsaken.’ 

The foregoing considerations cast light upon 
questions involved in the experience of devout souls 
whose complaint is ‘Jehovah hath forsaken me, 
and the Lord hath forgotten me’ (Is 49'*).* On 
the one hand, expression is repeatedly given in the 
OT to the truth which lies at the foundation of the 
Hebrew religion : ‘ The Lord wUl not forsake his 
people for his great name’s sake’ (1 S 12“, cf. 
Dt 31®, Ps 9*° 37 , Is 41*’ 42*®). Broad-based on the 
history of God’s dealings with Israel was the 
‘strength and comfort’ which ‘fell mth weight’ 
upon John Banyan’s spirit, as he took courage from 
the noble words of Sir 2*® ‘ Look at the generations 
of old and see : did ever any trust in the Lord, and 
was confounded ? or did any abide in his fear, and 
was forsaken?’ [Grace Abounding, § 62fi‘.). On the 
other hand, the OT recognizes that (^d’s promise 
is conditional. The message of Clod’s Spirit through 
the prophets is, ‘ If ye forsake him, he will forsake 
you’ (2 Ch 15®, cf. 24”). But this forsaking is not 
to be understood as implying that God would cast 
OB' His people for ever (Ps 94**, Jer SS®***-) ; even 
when He seems to have abandoned ‘ the sheep of 
his pasture,’ a voice is raised beseeching Him to 
‘have respect unto the covenant’ (Pa 74‘‘”). The 
question, ‘"Will the Lord cast off from age to age?’ 
passes into the more hopeful cry, ‘Will he not 
once again show favour?’ (Ps 77’, cf. Is 54’). 


The biographies of devout believers bear witness, 
however, to a sense of abandonment by some who 
can reproach themselves neither on account of their 
departing from Clod, nor on account of their doubt- 
ing His faithfulness. Martensen [op. cit. p. 391 ffi) 
describes this condition as one in which ‘the 
individual is, in a relative sense, left to himself.’ 
In the religious life he distinguishes two states of 
holiness : one in which ‘ the blessing of the Divine 
grace is perceptibly revealed,’ and another in which 
‘grace, as it were, retires and remains hidden.’ 
The latter state is one of ‘inward drought and 
abandonment,’ and may be the result of bodily 
indisposition or mental weariness. At such times 
‘we should hold to God’s word, whose truth and 
grace are independent of our changing moods and 
feelings ; and remain confident that even in states 
of deepest abandonment God the Lord is with us, 
although with veiled face.’ 

A sense of abandonment by the Father was the 
experience of Christ during the darkness that 
shrouded Calvary ; to this fact witness is borne in 
the earliest Gospel, for St. Mark records none of the 
Seven Sayings from the Cross save this : ‘ My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ (Mk 15**, 
Mt 27"). Professor Schmiedel accepts this as 
one of the five ‘ absolutely credible passages ’ in 
the Gospels concerning Christ [ESi, vol. li. col. 
1881). Bengel [Com. tn loc.) lays stress on the 
preterite tense of fyKariXtrcs, and renders, ‘why 
mdst thon forsake me?’ In his view, ‘at that 
very instant the dereliction came to an end. ... In 
the deepest moment of dereliction He was silent.’ 
This suggestion need not bo pressed ; the cry itself 
testifies to an actual feeling of abandonment by 
Him whose spirit never lost its faith in God. The 
mysteiy it expresses is unrelieved unless He who 
uttered it was the sinless Saviour, who in His 
infinite love was bearing ‘onr sins in his body 
upon the tree’ (1 P 2®*). In a lucid exposition of 
this Word from the Cross, W. L. Walker says; 
‘ Onr Lord felt Himself in this supreme moment 
forsaken, even by His Father. . . . We here see 
Christ suffering that which is the last consequence 
of sin — the sense of separation from God. ... It 
is in entire keeping with, and indeed appears as 
the natural culmination of. His thought of giving 
His life as ‘‘ a ransom for many,” as a sacrifice for 
sin, or “a gnilLoffering”’ [The Cross and the 
Kingdom p. 138 f.}. [See art. ‘Dereliction’ 
in Hastings’ DCG]. J. G. Taskeb, 
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The most helpless of mankind are those who 
have just begun life, and those who, through old 
ago or infirmity, are about to leave it. Unable to 
rovide for their omi needs, they are entirely 
ependent upon the love or the compassion of 
others. Indivddnal cases of neglect of infancy and 
age are not unknown in any country, but in some 
cases this neglect passes beyond an individual 
idiosyncrasy and becomes a national custom. 
When this neglect of children takes the form of 
removing them from the mother’s habitation and 
leaving them unprotected to perish by starvation, 
the elements, or wild beasts, or to be rescued by 
the chance passer-by, it is called Exposure. The 
similar treatment of the aged and infirm is called 
Abandonment. 

1 . Exposure. — For the exposure of children 
there are several causes, which require to be 
treated independently. In different countries 
different causes often bring about the same result. 
(1) In most countries the commonest cause of 

* The words 'abandon* aod 'abandonment* are not found In 

the £Vy but the essential thought is expressed in such passage 

as are quoted above. 


the expostixe of infants is shamt^ the child being 
the offspring either of an unmarried woman or of 
a union not recomized as regular by the customs 
of her country. Less frequently, the shame may 
be occasioned by some malformation of the infant 
itself, the parents regarding it as a reproach to 
them to be associated with a monster. In the 
legends of most countries great heroes are often 
represented as having been exposed to conceal the 
shame of their mothers. The exposure may be 
the act of the mother herself, as in the case of 
Evadne exposing lamos (Pindar, Olympian, vi. 
44 ff. ; cf. the exposure of Ion in Euripides’ Ion, 
18 ff.), or it may be ordered or executed by the 
parents of the mother. Acrisius, in the fragment 
of Simonides, sends Danae and Perseus together 
adrift; in Roman legend, Romulus and Remus, the 
twin children of Rhea Sylvia, are expos^ by the 
orders of the cruel uncle, Amulius (Livy, L 4). In 
cases of this kind children are exposed without 
regard to sex. 

(2) Children are exposed from fear that the means 
of subsistence will not be sufficient to maintain 
a larger population. Here exposure is often only 
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one of many methods of infanticide. The pop^a- 
tions among which it is most common are ^ose 
which live by hunting or 

Thus, amongst the native tribes of SouOi-East 
A-Ustralia it m usual to kill mfants by starvation, 
first by depriving them of food in the camp, and, 
when they become peevish, removing them to a 
distance and leaving them to die. The death, 
however, is assigned to muparn (magic) (Howitt, 
Native Tribes of S. E. Australia, p. 748). In the 
South Sea Islands the same end is achieved by 
drowning or burying alive (Turner, Samoa, pp. 
286, 333). The Koniagas, a tribe of Eskimos, 
abandon girls in the ivildemess after stuffing ^aas 
into their mouths (Bancroft, Native Races of the 
Pacific States of America, i. p. 81, cf. pp. 131, 666, 
etc., and see foil. art.). Amongst the Arabs before 
Muhammad the same system prevailed, and is re- 
ferred to frequently in the Qur*an as a practice 
to be forbidden. Here sons were preserved, but 
daughters were usually buried alive. ‘ They attri- 
bute daughters unto God (far be it from Him !) ; 
but unto themselves children of the sex which they 
desire. And when any of them is told the news of 
the birth of a female, his face becometh black, and 
he is deeply afflicted . . . considering -within him- 
self whether he shall keep it with disgrace, or 
whether he shall bury it in the dust. Do they not 
make an ill judgment 1’ (Qur’an, Sur. xvi. 59. 60; 
cf. also Sur. vi. 43. 81 ; Robertson Smith, Kinship 
and Marriage in Early Arabia, ch. iv. and especi- 
ally note C). In tribes of this kind the carrying 
about of the weak and helpless causes great diffi- 
culty ; hence many nomad tribes abandon the old 
as well as expose the young. Where such practices 
prevail, if the religion of the tribe includes an- 
cestor-worship, daughters only will be exposed. 
In the patriarchal system only a son can properly 
present the sacrifice to the dead ancestors. On 
the other hand, where -wives are purchased, a large 
family of daughters is a profitable possession, and 
naturally they will not be exposed. Hence in 
Homeric Greece, where girls are described as 
rapdhoi <iX0e<r(j3oioi, ‘maidens that win cattle,’ 
because cattle were, at any rate originally, the 
bride-price, it was only boys that were exposed. 
The only exceptions are cases like the Arcadian 
Atalanta, who was exposed by the orders of her 
father lasios, because he was disappointed that 
she was not a boy.* In Sarawak it is considered 
specially fortunate to have a large family of girls, 
because the successful suitors for the daughters 
come to live in their parents' house and work on 
their sugar plantations, while sons expect their 
parents to help them with the wedding portion, 
and leave them in order to work for their father- 
m-law (H. Ling Both, Sarawak, p. 125). Exposure 
in Sarawak, presumably of male children, is 
practised by hanging them up in a basket on a 
tree (^. ct<. p. 101, note). 

(3) Exposure for other economic reasons. 
Amongst those reasons which prevail especially 
Miong agricultural populations, perhaps the chief 
IS the serioiM drain upon family resources in pro- 
viding doivnes for a large number of daughters. 
In modern India, exposure and other methods of 
intantioide have on this account been widely em- 
ployed to reduce the number of daughters. Al- 
though the Bntish Government has made every 
effort to stop the practice, it is doubtful if it has 
entirely succeeded (H. H. Risley, Census of ij^ 

eomVn'-*' female infants is 

nowhere more 

so than in China, where the foundling hospital is 
a re^lar institution. The practice wm ve^ 
prevalent at Rome, where, after the Second Punm 


War it was considered unneceseary to have a 
praenomen for the daughters of the family, as 
generally only one, or at most two, were reared. 
Full discretion in this matter lay with the father, 
w'ho took up {sustulit) the newborn child laid at 
his feet, if he wished it reared. If he did not, it 
was exposed. According to Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus (ii. 15), a law of Romulus forbade the 
exposing of sons or of the eldest daughter. If five 
neighbours gave their consent after viewing the 
child, any infant might be exposed. Otherwise 
exposure made the father liable to various pains 
and penalties, including the loss of half his pro- 
perty. In historical times this law had apparently 
fallen into desuetude. A similar practice pre- 
vailed amongst the ancient Germans. If the father 
id not take up the newborn babe horn the floor, 
it was not reared. When once its lips had been 
smeared with honey or milk, however, it could not 
be exposed. By tasting of the family food, it 
became a member of the family. Even so, in 
Greek legend, Aristaeus becomes a god by having 
nectar and ambrosia dropped upon his lips by 
deities (Pindar, Pythian, ix. 68). The exposure 
was carried out by placing the child under a tree 
or committing it to the waves in a rude boat 
(Grimm, Rechtsalterthiimer, p. 456 ; Gummere, 
Germanic Origins, p. 188 if.). In a much more re- 
mote antiquity the same practice prevailed among 
the Hindus. In the Yajur Veda mention is made 
of exposing female children and of lifting up a son * 
(Zimmer, Altindisckes Lehen, p. 319 f.). Among 
most tribes, however primitive, even amongst 
the natives of Australia, it is the father that 
decides whether a child is to he reared or not, 
though he is not infrequently beguiled by the 
mother (Lumholtz, Among Cannibals, p. 272). 

(4) Superstitious reasons m^ be of various kinds : 
an oracle, as in the case of (Edipus, that the child 
will be dangerous to his sire ; a dream, either of the 
mother, as in the case of Paris, whose mother 
dreamt that she had been delivered of a firebrand 
which consumed Troy ; or of some other relative, as 
in the case of Cyrus, founder of the Persian 
Empire, who was exposed by the orders of his 
maternal grandfather, Astyages, because Astyages 
dreamt that his daughter gave birth to a deluge 
which flooded, and afterwards to a -vine - which 
overshadowed, all Asia (Herod, i. 107-108). In 
modem India, till recently, a child was exposed if 
it happened to be bom on a certain day which the 
professional astrologer declared to be unlucky 
(Dubois and Beauchamp, Hindu Manners^, p. 606). 
In many countries twins are looked upon as Ul- 
omened. Even where, as in Uganda, the birth of 
twins is regarded as lucky, it is considered ‘ rather 
a tempting of providence’ (Sir H. H. Johnston, 
Uganda Protectorate, p. 878). Even in mediseval 
Scotland it -was considered impossible that the 
mother of twins should have been faithful to her 
husband, for two_ children implied two fathers. 
Exposure is sometimes employed in order to avert 
continuous misfortune. In the Kavirondo country 
and amongst the Nilotic negroes, a woman who 
h^ already lost several children leaves the next 
child on the road at dawn. Presently it is brought 
back by a friendly neighbour, who is regarded 
and looked on henceforth as the child’s foster- 
mother (Uganda Protectorate, pp. 748, 793). The 
exposure of emaciated children for a night on a 
stone altar, which is still practised, though now only 
surreptRiously, amongst the Greeks of the island of 
Melos (Bent, Cyclades, p. 64), is a survival of the 
**/*>:? ^solfiyatt in a temple to be cured by the god. 

(5) Care of the race character. The best known 

practice of Sparta, where 
children regarded as physically unfit were ex- 

• But lee Jolly, below, p. 6 1 . 
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posed in a ravine called Apothet® near Mt. 
Taygetns after they had been examined and 
rejected by the elders of the tribe (Plu- 

tarch, Lycurgus, c. 16). A similar procedure is 
recommended by Plato in the Rtpahlie. (461 G 
and elsewhere ; see Appendix IV. to bk. v. in 
Adam’s edition). In a State like Sparta, where, 
as Aristotle remarks, all its nei^lwurs were 
enemies (Aristotle, Politics, ii. 9. 3), and where 
the Spartans proper were only a sm^ governing 
caste amid a hostile population, the need for such 
a regulation is obvious.. But in a less stringent 
measure the relation no doubt existed in other 
States. At Athens, if the father did not celebrate 
the ampkidromia for his child, it was not reared. 
No State save Thebes, and this apparently only at a 
late date, forbade exposure (Aelian, Varia Bistoria, 
ii. 7). The child was to be taken to the authorities, 
who disposed of it to a person willing to undertake 
to bring it up as a slave, and recoup himself for his 
outlay by the chUd’a services when it grew up. 

(6) Luxury and selfshness. Although luxury 
is supposed to characterize only States which are 
highly civilized, selfishness can be found In all 
lands. Among the native Australians, where the 
children are often nursed for several years, it is 
inconvenient for the mother to have a younger 
child on her hands. Such a child is either Idlled 
immediately after birth or left behind when the 
camp is changed (Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes 
of Central Australia, 1899, p. 51 ; Howitt, TAe 
Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 1904, p. 750). 
In many countries, ancient and modem, an im- 

rovement in the standard of living is accompanied 

y a disinclination to rear children. From the 
4th cent, b.c onwards, this was conspicuous in 
Greece, and in Home it formed a theme of discus- 
sion for philosophers and satirists. How common 
the practice of exposure was, may be gathered from 
the frequency ■with which the heroines of the New 
Comedy, who come before us in the Latin versions 
of Plautus and Terence, are represented as having 
been exposed. They are, of course, recognized at 
the critical moment by the trinkets {crcpundia) 
which were attached to the exposed infant. Under 
the Roman Empire, Musonius Rufus (p. 77, Hense) 
discusses whetlier ^ the children bom should be 
reared; and Pliny (Epp. x. 74 f.) consults the 
emperor Trajan as to the legal position of the 
exposed children reared by others {Bperrcl) in his 
province of Bithynia. As the Roman comedy 
shows, the persons who thus reared exposed child- 
ren were not moved by philanthropy ; their aim 
was to make them slaves or courtezans (cf. e.y. 
Terence, Beautontimorumenos, 640 ; Plautus, Cts- 
tellaria, ii. 3. 543-630). Only when a child was 
exposed for superstitions reasons which made its 
death desirable, was it exposed where it was not 
likely to be found. As the Athenians exposed 
children in a pot (xurplfeu', tyxvrplS'ea’), and as 
first-fruits were offered to the household gods in 
pots, it has been suggested that patting a child in 
a pot was a way of entrusting it to the gods. This 
is possible, but there is at present no sufficient 
evidence to prove it. 

Besides these categories, exposure may be due, 
in isolated cases, to other causes, e.g. domestic 
persecution. This led to the expulsion of Hagar 
and her child from the family of Abraham, and 
her temporary abandonment of Ishmael (Gn 21“®^). 
Temporary national persecution also may lead to 
exposure, as in the case of Moses (Ex ff*-). But 
neither is an example of a practice pursu^ by a 
nation in ordinary circumstances. 

LmltATCRZ. — Besides the works referred to In the text, there 
Is an article npon exposure amongst the Indo-Germanic peoples 
In Schraders ReaUexiem der idg. AlUrtumthunae (r.r. 
■ Aussetxung'), and a very full article in Daremberg-Saglio’s 


Diet, des AnliquiUt gnegua et rmuiinet (i.v. ■ ExposIHo T. 
For general treatment of the subject see Plata, GVreh. dee 
Verbreeluns der AusseUuna (Stuttgart, IS'8 Imostly modera 
legal procedure!), and I -afie m snd, HUL det enfantt atan- 
dmnis et dilaissU (Paris, 1SS5). See also Westermarck, 
BUtort/ of Buman Marriage (IE91), pp. SU-SI4 ; PIoss, Dos 
iTinrD (ISSl), Toh ii, pp. 24S-275. 

2 . Abandonment. — Abandonment of the aged 
seems to arise simply from dread of the food 
supply running short, or the difficulty amongst 
nomad peoples of carrying about with them those 
who are no longer able to share in the work of the 
tribe or to shift for themselves. The practice, 
however, does not prevail amongst all wandering 
tribes. Among the native Australians the aged 
and infirm are treated with special kindness and 
provided with a share of the food (Spencer and 
Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, 1899, 
p. 51). On the other hand, the natives of South 
Africa in their primitive state abandoned the old. 
‘ I have seen,’ says Moffat [Missionary Labours and 
Scenes in Southern Africa, 1842, p. 132), ‘a small 
circle of stakes fastened in the ground, -within 
which were still lying the bones of a parent 
bleached in the sun, who had been thus aban- 
doned.’ Amongst the American Indians of the 
Pacific coast the old are generally neglected, and 
when helpless are abandoned (Bancroft, Native 
Paces of the Pacific States of America, i. pp. 120, 
131, 205, 390, and elsewhere). Among many tribes 
the duty of looking after the old belongs only to 
their o-wn descendants. Hence the members of 
such tribes pray for large families, in order that 
when old they may have some one to support them 
(H. Ling Roth, Benin, p. 47). In the Qur’an, 
Muhammad combines the injunction to be kind to 
parents -with a warning not to kill the children [Sur. 
vi 150). Amongst the Indo-Germanic peimles, 
abandonment of the old is mentioned in the Vedas 
(Rig Veda, idii. 51. 52 [1020] ; Atharva Veda, x-viiL 
2. S ; Zimmer, AUindischa Leben, p. 327 ffi). In 
ancient Persia and Armenia, cringes were left 
to shift for themselves ; and Strabo, who is sup- 
ported by other authorities, tells ns that the 
Bactrians left the old and infirm to be eaten by 
dogs ; and the Avesta itself recognizes the practice 
of setting a portion of food by such persons and 
lea-ving them to die (Strabo, xn ll._ 3 ; VendidSd, 
iiL 18 [in this case a person ceremonially impure is 
thus shut up for life] ; Spiegel, Eranische Alter- 
tumskunde, iiL p. 682). The Caspians allowed 
those over seventy to die of hunger, and exposed 
their bodies in the desert to ivild animals (Strabo, 
xi. 11. 3). Still more gruesome stories are told 
by Herodotus (i. 216, iii. 99, iv. 26) of the Massa- 
get®, of the Pad®i (an Indian tribe), and of the 
Issedones. Even among the Greeks the removal 
of the old was not nnknoivn. Most rem^kable 
was the law of Ceos, which prevented ‘him who 
was unable to live well from living ill.' By it all 
over sixty years of age were poisoned with hem- 
lock (Strabo, x. 5-6). Amongst the Romans, sexa- 
genarians are supposed to have been in early days 
cast over a bridge (the pons sublicius) into the 
Tiber (■ Sexagenarii de ponte,’ cf. Cicero, jtro 
Boscio Amerino, § 100). The northein nations 
were equally cruel (Gummere, Germanic Origins, 
p. 203). When, however, such a custom prevails in 
a nation from time immemorial, its action is looked 
upon as natural, and is borne -with resignation. 
And even in Britain, till recent times, seventy was 
regarded as extreme old and few reached it. 
In the New Hebrides, Turner found that the 
a<red were buried alive at their oivn request 
(Samoa, p. 335), and it was considered a disgrace 
to their family if they were not. Not infrequently 
persons in delirium or very ill are abandoned by 
their relatives (H. Ling Roth, SaraicaJc, i. p. 311), 
no doubt because they are supposed to be under 
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the influence of an evil i)ower, generally a ghost 
(Codxinjjton, MelancsianSy p. 194). 

' T rreaATORE. — For the Indo-Germamc peoples J 
in Schrader's Rtalltxicm 

» « ^AlteLeute.’ See&lso G. H. Jones, DatOTi (yiitirw. 

Civilizati^ (1903), 163 ff. ; E. Westennarck, O^xn and De- 
?e^tXMoralId\a.,L am)ma . ; L.^Hobhonse. 
Jrore2jtn£co/uium(1906), 1 . 349. I*. trlLES. 

ABANDONMENT AND EXPOSURE (A- 

merican). — I. The practice of infant -expo^re 
was %videspread throughout North Amenc^ , i 
usual motive, especially in the North, was the lack 
of food, &Qd the conseq^uent difficulty of supporting 
a family. This practice is recorded among the 
Eskimos of Smith Sound in the extreme north-east 
of the American continent, where all children 
above the number of two are either strangled or 
exposed to die of hunger or eold, \vithout regard 
to sex. Infanticide, both before and after birth, 
which is hut another form of exposure, is also com- 
mon, as when the women of the Kutchins, an 
Athapascan tribe, kill their female children to save 
them from the mise^ which their mothers must 
endure (Ploss, Das Kind, ii. 251, 252). Among 
the Koniagas, a tribe of the Pacific coast, hoys 
were highly prized, but girls were often taken to 
the -wilderness, where their mouths were stuffed 
■with grass, and they were left to perish. Certain 
Columbian tribes usually treated both children 
and the aged -with kindness, yet abandoned and 
even killed them in time of dire need, while ex- 
posure was not uncommon among the Yulan tribe 
of Cochimis in New Mexico (Bancroft, Native 
Races of the Pacific States, San Francisco, 1883, 
i. 81, 279, 566). That this practice is by no means 
modem, is shoivn by the fact that the Indians of 
Acadia in the 17th cent, frequently abandoned 
their children for lack of time to take care of 
them, and in Quebec orphans were often exposed. 
An interesting case is also recorded of a Huron 
mother who regarded the circumstances associated 
with her unborn child as uncanny, and therefore 
procured an abortion. The fostus proved, however, 
to be -viable and later she took it back, although it 
grew up to be a • medicine-man ’ {Jesuit Relations 
and Allied Documents, i. 256, ix. 28, xiii. 106). 

Abandonment of the sick and the aged, sparing 
neither sex, rank, nor kinship, seems to have been 
common among the American Indians of all times 
and localities. In Acadia (New France), those who 
were exhausted '4vith age or protracted illness were 
frequently killed, this act being deemed, as it 
doubtless was in many instances, a kindness. Old 
men were abandoned to die, especially when sick ; 
but if they did not expire -within three days, they 
were killed by sucking blood from incisions made 
in the abdomen, and then dashing quantities of cold 
water on the navel, During this process and at the 
first desertion the victims -wrapped themselves in 
theirmantles and formally chanted the death-hymn. 
Among the Hurons and Iroquois the sick were left 
to their fate, and in the latter tribe even husband 
and -wife deserted each other in an illness deemed 
mortal. Old women were abandoned among the 
Hurons, and the Abenalds deserted their medicine- 
men with equal readiness. The custom of abandon- 
ing the sick is said to have been especially common 
among the Algonquins. Not only the old but the 
^ ?^erted in time of 'serious Ulness, 
whether the sick ivere boys or girls. Such desertions 
were practised -with special frequency in time of 
sudden alarm or removal, although they were also 
common for the simple reason that the old and sick 
were deemed a bimden, and the Jesuit Relations 
(63 vols., Cincinnati, 1896-1901) abound in pathetic 
instances (i. 211, 258, 274, ii. 14, 18, 250. 122 

140-142, -vii. 280, xiv. 72 152* 
XV. 134, xviii. 136, xix. 100, xxW. 42?xxiL 84! 


XXX. 134, xxxi. 196, etc.). As late ^ the 19th 
cent, the Utes abandoned the old and sick when 
they became encumbrances, while aged parents 
were murdered in most cold-blooded fashion among 
the Californian Gallinomeros ; and in Lower Cau- 
fomia the aged sick were abandoned, being killed 
if they survived their desertion too long (Bancroft, 
cm. cit. i. 83, 390, 437, 568). 

2 . In South America, in like manner, the ex- 
posure of infants was and is extremely common. 
Among the Salivas and the Manaos, malformed 
children are put to death, since their deformity is 
supposed to be the work of a demon. Guaycuran 
women under the age of thirty killed the majority 
of their children, thus seeking to retain the good 
will of their husbands, who were denied all marital 
relations during the long period of suckling, and 
consequently frequently married other wives. The 
Abipones put to death all but two children in 
a family, though girls were given preference over 
boys, since wooers paid large sums for brides, 
while sons, for this very reason, were a hea-vy ex- 
pense to their parents. In Patagonia the parents 
decided whether to adopt their children or not; 
and if the resolve was adverse, the infant was 
either strangled or exposed to the dogs. (See 
Ploss, op. nt. ii. 252-253). The womra of the 
Amazon tribes frequently procure abortion rather 
than endure the pangs of childbirth (von den 
Steinen, Unter den Naturvolkern Zentral-Brasil- 
iens, Berlin, 1894, pp. 334, 503) ; and among the 
Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco fully half the 
children bom are put to death,_especially if they 
are deformed or posthumous, or if their fathers or 
mothers die about the time the offspring in question 
are bom ; -ivhile mrls, if born before 'boys, are_ in- 
variably killed ( W. B. Grabb, Among tne Indians 
of Paraguayan Chaco, London, 1904, p. 64). The 
same tribes abandon the sick or bury them alive, the 
invalid frequently hastening his own end by refusing 
food (ib. p. 41). Abandonment probably prevails 
more generally in South America, however, than 
the relatively scanty data would seem to imply. 

Louis H. Gray. 

ABANDONMENT AND EXPOSURE 
(Hindu). — The ancient Sanskrit literature of India 
appears to have preserved some remnants of the 
time when the patria potestas gave the father a 
right to abandon and expose nis children, espe- 
cially daughters. Thus it is stated in the lawbook 
of Vasistlia (xv. 2), that ‘the father and the mother 
have power to give, to sell, and to abandon their 
son.’ More ambiguous is a text in the Yajur Veda, 
to the effect that ‘ they put aside a girl imme- 
diately after her birth.’ It is by no means certain 
that this ‘ putting aside ’ of a daughter is an equi- 
valent for exposing her, as was supposed by some 
■writers.^ Others explain the term as referring to 
the delivery of a girl to her nurse or attendant 
(see Zimmer, Altindisches LeSen, p. 328; Boht- 
lingk’s art. ‘Pflegten die Inder Tfichter auszu- 
setzent,’ in JGOS xliv. 494 ff.; also Schrader, 
RMllexicon, p. 53). It is trae that female infanti- 
cide has been a common practice -with some castes 
up very recent times, and the barbarous custom 
of -vvidow-buming {sati) would seem to show that 
sentiment could not have stood in the way if it 
thought expedient to do away with female 
children as soon as bom. As regards the desertion 
of sons, there are, particularly, the law-texts re- 
ferring to the rights and position of the apaviddha, 
or son cast off, one of the twelve species of sons 
that are numerated and described by Indian legis- 
lators. Thus in the Code of Mann (ix. 171), the 
apaviddha is described as one deserted by bis 
parents or by either of them. The old commen- 
_(Medh5tithi) adds that the reason of the 
desertion may be either extreme distress of the 
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parents, or the committing of some fault on the 
part of the hoy. If some one else takes pity on 
the helpless child and brings him up, he is reckoned 
as his adopted child, though taking a rather low 
rank in the series of secondary sons. The palak- 
putra or foster son of the present day may perhaps 
be ^^ewed as a relic of the ancient usage. On the 
other hand, there seems to have been a strong 
feeling against abandoning sons or other relatives 
without a just cause, ysjuavalkya (ii. 237) says : 
‘ Whoever, being father and son, sister and brother, 
husband and wife, preceptor and pupil, abandon 
each other when not degraded (put out of caste), 
shall be fined 100 panas.’ Analogous rules are 
laid down by Visnn, v. 113, and Mann, viu. 3S9. 
The practice of buying or selling children is 
^ciaUy reprobated (see Apastamba, ii. 13. 11). 
The desertion or repudiation of a vri/e is frequently 
referred to in the lawbooks as_a punishment for 
misconduct on her part, but it appears that in 
most cases she was not to be deprived of a bare 
maintenance. In a modem text, the repudiation 
of a n-ife for any ofience short of adultery fa 
characterized as a practice no longer fit for the 
present (or Kali) age. The higher Hindn castes of 
the present day do not admit divorce or repudia- 
tion except for very stringent reasons, if at aU ; 
but it fa common enough among the lower castes, 
especially those of Dravidian origin, where the 
marriage tie fa very loose. For the supposed 
abandonment and exposure of o!d people, Sanskrit 
literature seems to contain no other evidence than 
a text of the Atharva Veda (xviii. 2. 34), in which 
the spirits of exposed ancestors are invoked side 
by side with those buried or burnt. However, the 
term • exposed ’ {uddhila) fa ambiguous, and may 
refer either to dead bodies exposed on the sum- 
mits of hills or to those on trees, according to 
Persian fashion. Exposure of old people, in a 
certain way, may be mund in the barbarous cus- 
tom, suppressed by the British (Jovemment, of 
taking persons supposed to be dying to the banks 
of the Ganges and: immersing them in water. 

LrrzRiTCXE.— JollT,Jt«£Alu.Si«<, Etrsssborf.lSSS; Zlomer, 
AUinditehet J^rlin, 1879; Oldenberg-, I>U Helifficn da 

Veda, Berlin, 1891 ; Cenrus ef India 1901, General Repori, 

Oeicntts, 1903. j. Jolly. 

There fa statistical evidence * that in the Panjab 
female infant life fa still culpably neglected in 
comparison with mJe; and that, using the term 
in a wide sense, female infanticide still prevails 
in that part of India on a large scale, chiefiy among 
the Jafa, and, despite the prohibition of the Sikh 
teachers, especially among those of that caste who 
profess Sikhism. H. A. Kose. 

ABANDONMENT AND EXPOSURE (Japa- 
nese). — There fa no evidence of the existence in 
Japan of the custom of abandoning the aged. 
Isolated cases of the practice of exposure of infants 
occur in Japan, as m other countries, but it has 
never approach^ recognition as a general custom. 
From the myth of the god Hiruko (leech-child), it 
may be inferred that the abandonment of deformed 
infants was not uncommon in the earliest times. 
The NVumgi tells us that when this god had com- 
pleted his third year he was still unable to walk. 
His parents therefore placed him in the rock- 
camphor-boat of heaven and sent him adrift. We 
may compare the stories of Moses and Sargon. 

W. G. Aston. 

ABANDONMENT AND EXPOSURE (Per- 
sian). — The data concerning the exposure of infants 
in Persia are scanty. According to the Avesta 
(Vendidad, ii. 29), all deformities were regarded as 

* Punjab Cenm Bcports, ISSlt 1901 ; also Sanltsry 

Oommissioner'i Beporta for tbe Ihisjab, 1905 f 22, 1901 | SO, 
1901 1 14, 1S97 S 20, and earlier BeporU. 


the work of the Evil One. It fa not impossible, 
therefore, that deformed children and^ viable 
monsters were exposed with more or less fre- 
quency; and this fa expressly stated to have been 
the case with Zal, who was exposed by order of his 
father Sam, because he was born with white hair, 
which distinctly marked him, in his parent’s eyes, 
as the offspring of Ahriman (ShaTi-Kamah, ed. 
Vnllers-Landauer, pp. 131-135). There fa, on the 
other hand, no reason to suppose that such exposure 
was the rule. Cyrus the Great, in like manner, 
according to Herod, i. 107 f., was by his grand- 
father exposed and ordered to be killed because 
of a dream which prophesied that the infant would 
be the future lord of Asia. Nor can it be inferred, 
from the marked preference given in the Avesta 
to sons rather than daughters (Geiger, Ostiran. 
Kultur, pp. 234, 235), that the latter were exposed, 
the entire spirit of Zoroastrianism making such a 
conclusion most improbable. Even in the case of 
an illegitimate child, it was regarded as a heinous 
offence to procure an abortion (Feni^dad, xv. 5-16). 
On the contrary, the prospective mother of an 
illegitimate child must be carefully protected by 
the man responsible for her condition, lest some 
harm might come to the foetus. This undoubte^y 
implies that, despite sporadic instances of exposure, 
the desertion of infants was abhorrent to the noblest 
minds of Persia. The Pahlavi Shapast la-Shayast, 
dating perhaps from the 7th cent., states that the 
father of children by a concubine ‘shall accept all 
those who are male as sons ; hnt those who are 
female are no advantage’ (xii. 14). This does not, 
however, imply that female bastaids were exposed. 
In the book of Arda-Viraf the failure of a father 
to acknowledge his illemtimate oflspring con- 
demned them to a piteous life in hell, while at the 
feet of snch a parent ‘several children fell, and 
ever screamed ; and demons, jnst like dogs, ever 
fell upon and tore him.’ The punishments of hell 
also awaited the mother who destroyed her infant 
and threw away its corpse, or left it crying for 
cold and hunger ; while those who, in their greed 
for wealth, ivithheld their milk from their own 
infants that they might act as wet-nurses to the 
offspring of others, likewise suffered punishment 
in the future life (ed. Hang and IVest, xlii-xliv, 
lii, liixvii, xciv). LOUIS H. GeaY. 

ABASEMENT. — Abasement in religions ex- 

g erience fa closely connected with Adoration and 
turaility (see these articles). It appears to be 
essentially relative, and the essence of it to lie in 
a recognition of the comparative worthlessness of 
the self in the presence of a superior. In those 
religions which give great room to prayer and to 
the sense of God, abasement has always been an 
important element; its influence fa marked in the 
Hebrew (see, for instance, the penitential psahns), 
and in all forms of the Christian, e.g. in St. Paul’s 
determination to know nothing but Christ crucified 
(1 Co 2’), in Luther’s conviction that the soul was 
weak though Christ was strong (letter to Pope 
Leo X. concerning Christian liberty), in Thomas h 
Kempfa’ warning never to esteem oneself m any- 
thing because of any good works {de Jmit. Chr. 
bk. ui. ch. 4), in "Wedeys demand that the sinner 
should first and foremost empty himself of his own 
righteousness in order to trust only in the blood of 
the Redeemer {Journal, 8th Sept. 1746). 

Extravagances have been common, and^ in 
modern times there has been a great reaction, 
Ibsen, Nietzsche, Walt Whitman, preach in dif- 
ferent ways the need of man's ‘ pride in himseR.’ 
A strong common-sense expression of this feeling 
fa given by Jowett : 

•The sbuement ol the indiriduel before the KriBe Beinr Ii 
resUf % iort of Pimtheiem. eo f«r th»t in the morel world God ii 
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.rerything and man nothing B“t tba. Ocrf 

i. ''0 proper or » ion. 

proportion in this lort of exalted free 

not really *o much m » He a mrn' (Life of JmattU by 

But this should not blind us to the that 

prayer and the religions of prayer seem “P 

Wb the belief that man depends and does 

not merely exist side by side with H™. Now in 
the last analysis, humility and the abasement that 
is its intenser form appear as a reflexion “ “ndnct 
and emotion of this belief. The sense that man 
does no good thing of himself alone, but always m 
flinging himself on the Eternal Love, is, in e^ecial, 
a leading characteristic of Christianity. The re- 
pentant Publican is set above the moral Pharisee 
precisely because ho would not attempt to justify 
himself (Lk 18*' “). . 

Even those religions— those systems of asnira- 
tion and effort— which do not recognize this kind 
of dependence, would still find room for some abase- 
ment in the recognition of the gap between what 
the individual is and what he Avishes to be. But, 
from their point of view, why should not a man 
pride himself on such good as he has already 
attained? Yet to the religious consciousness of 
many the presence of this pride would appear to 
vitiate it all. The theoretic justification for this 
must lie in the conviction that man does depend 
for his goodness on something neater than him- 
self. To a certain extent, no doubt, this might 
be found in the good elements of the order that has 
produced and surrounds the individual. But the 
Christian hatred of self-complacency seems to go 
further still, and to imply a belief that in the 
very assimilation by the individual of these good 
elements another power than himself is active. 

It would he idle to deny the difficulties in this 
conception, or to pretend that they have ever yet 
been solved. The paradox of St. Paul — ‘ Work out 
your own salvation ... for it is God tliat worketh 
in you both to will and to work’ (Ph Z'*-**) — has 
remained a paradox even for those who maintain 
it. But conviction of some truth in the paradox 
is, at bottom, the same as the conviction of 
Buskin that, if the Greeks were great at Thermop- 
ylce, greater still were the Hebrews at the Bed 
Sea, trusting not in the resolution they liad taken, 
but in the hand they held (see Modem Painters, 
Part III. § i. ch. 7). F. M. Stawell. 

ABBOT (Christian). — ‘Abbot,’ in Latin abba 
or abbas (Old Eng. by-form 12th to 17th cent. 
abhat), from the Syriac (s], meaning ‘ father’ (cf. 
Mk 14“, Bo 8“, Gal 4”), was used in the earliest 
rehmous communities for the older or more vener- 
ated monks (cf. Jerome in Gal. 4“ and in Matt. 23* 
vol. ^vii. 451, 185, and the Oollationes of Cassian, 
passiml The superior was not called abbot, but 
TpoesTiis, ipxtpavSplrris or rtyoineros, and in the West 
prcepositus (Cassian, etc.). The prevailing Byzan- 
tine term was yyoipevot (translit. igumenus in 
Latin), whUe an archimandrite was often a superior 
kind of abbot, and this title ^Yas also given to 

various ecclesiastical fnnctionaries{see d'Arch, 
Chrit. et de Lit. s.v. ‘Archimandrite,’ 1906). Iii 
the East fiMar appears as a tr. from the Latin or 

“ honorific titfe, e.g. in the Acts of St. Maxiiius 
Conf. in the 7th century. In the West, however, 
abbas must have become the regular title of the 
superior of a monastery during the 5th cent., since 
this sense is taken for granted by St. Benedict in 

this usage became universal. St. Benedict assumes 
that prwpositusmM be understood of the second 
always called prior 
The nami aiJa/is'^aTso 
applied. It seems, by Gregoiy of Tours to what we 


should call a rector with many curates, and it was 
extended in Merovingian times to chaplains of the 
king the army, etc. {abbas curice, palatinus, 
castrensis, etc.). A layman holding an abbey in 
commendam in the 9th or 10th cent, wm called 
abbacomes or abbas miles. When considerable 
dignity had come to attach to the name, the heads 
of smaller communities were called priors. The 
CamaldolesB branch of Benedictines called their 
superior major, and neither the Carthusians nor 
any of the orders of friars which arose in the 13th 
cent., nor any subsequent religious congregation, 
have ever taken up the_ title of abbot, though 
‘abbess’ was retained in the second order of 
Franciscans (Poor Clares). At the present day the 
Benedictines (black monks), with their branches, 
the Cistercians, reformed and unreformed, and the 
black and white canons regular (canons reg. of 
the Lateran and Premonstratensians) are governed 
by abbots. 

The first mention of an abbess (abhatissa) is said 
to be in an inscription set up by an Abbess Serena 
at St. Agnes extra muros in 514. 

Soma neads of congregations have the title 
abbot general, archabbot, abbot president. The 
Abbot of Montecassino has the honorific title of 
archabbot, and in the Middle Ages, when head of a 
congregation, was called Abbas Abbatum. A new 
title, Abbas Primas, was given in 1893 to the Abbot 
of St. Anselmo, Borne (built by Leo Xiii.), as presi- 
dent of the new union of nil black Benedictines. 

The government of an abbot or an abbess is 
strictly monarchical. Before St. Benedict (c. 630) 
the abbot was the living rule, guided, if he chose, 
by the traditions of the Fathers of the desert, by 
the rules of Pachomius, or Basil, or Augustine, or 
by the customs of Lerins or Marmoutier. From 
St. Benedict's time (whose Rule was propagated in 
Italy by Gregory the Great, and became approxi- 
mately universal soon afterwards) the abbot’s 
government is constitutional, for he is bound by 
the Buie (Regula, cap. 64), which w’as CTadnally 
supplemented by decrees of popes, and of councils, 
and by regulations like those in England of Lan- 
franc. When branch congregations were formed (as 
Cluniacs, Cistercians, Camaldolese, etc.) of many 
monasteries, or congregations of black monks (as 
those of Bursfeld, St. Justina, etc.), the Buie was 
supplemented by constitutiones or commentaries 
on portions of the Buie, and by the regulations 
enforced _ by visitors or general chapters. All 
this applies also mutatis mutandis to the govern- 
ment of the canons regular. But the supremacy 
of the abbot ivas never seriously weakened, and 
the monarchical character of abbatial government 
is the distinguishing feature of the older orders as 
compared with the later friars, clerks regular, 
brothers, etc. 

As it gradually became customary for many monks to be 
cl«rica, It also became the rule for abbots to be priests — in the 
East from the 6th cent, in the West from about the 7th. A 
council under Eugeniua n. at Rome In 820 made this obligator)* 
(Mansi, Cone. xir. 1007). It seems that by ordinatxo abhaiis 
St Benedict meant the * appointment,* not the * ordination,* i.t. 
*blc8sinc* of an abbot. St Gr^ory the Great speaks of a 
bishop ordaining* an abbot (.Ep. ix. 01), «.nd also of the 
decision as to the ordination of »n abbot being made by the 
abbot of another monastery (Ep, xi. 48). The latter had 
changed his mind and appointed another man in the after* 
noon of the same day, Gregory orders him to invite a 
bishop to ‘ordain* the monk first designated during the 
cclcwation of Mass. St Theodore of Canterbury orders that 
an abbot shall be ‘ordained* by a bishop, who must sing the 
Ma^, in the presence of two or three of the abbot’s (not the 
bishop’s) brethren, et donet ex laeulum et pedulea. ^is is the 
earliest form of the abbatial blessing. The Pontifical of Egbert 

‘ (732-768) gives a cinxaecraixo Abhatis vet Abbatiasce. 

are now two forms prorided in the Roman Pontifical for 
the blessing of an abbot, one for an Abbas simplex, the other 
|^®i®*tred abbot. The former appears to be no longer used. 
The latter is largely modelled on the order of consecration of » 
ab^te* officiating bishop is assist^ by two mitred 

The blessing of an abbess is permitted to a priest by Theodore. 
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The form £n the Pontifical is simple, but many abbesses hare 
had, and still have, the pririle^ of beinj invested with rinff 
and crorier. When temporary abbots were introduced in the 
15th cent, the blessing was dispensed with, but Benedict xtv. 
severely censured the omission to obtain the blessinjt on the 
part of abbots elected for life. 

At an early date abbots took an important 
place in ecclesiastical affairs. In the 6tn cent, 
we find 23 abbots signing the condemnation of 
Eutyches at the council held by Flavian of Con- 
stantinople in 448, and these were probably regu- 
lar menibers of the patriarch’s tuiroios ivSijficvca. 
In Spain and Gaul they appear at councils to 
represent absent bishops, but m 653 ten abbots are 
found sitting in their own right at a council of 
Toledo, and they sign before the representatives of 
absent bishops (Mansi, x. 1222). It became the 
custom throughout the Middle Ages for abbots to 
attend councils. At the Vatican Council of 1869 
only those abbots who were heads of congregations 
were invited, naturally •pithont a vote. 

Abbots, being the administrators of the tem- 
poral goods of their monastery, attained consider- 
able worldly importance. Th^ were often envoys 
of monarchs and of popes. They sat in Parlia- 
ments, ranking in England next after barona 
Like barons, the abbots were originally called to 
Parliament at the good pleasure of the king, but 
by custom a certain number gained the right of 
sitting. On the last occasion when the abbots as 
a body sat in Parliament (28th June 1539), 17 were 
present. In the first Parliament of Elizabeth, how- 
ever, Abbot Fecknam of Westminster had a seat 
and vote, since that abbey had been restored to all 
its privileges under Queen Mary. 

The worldly grandeur assumed by abbots has 
been freq^uently censured, — for instance, by St. 
Bernard. In England their position as great land- 
owners and peers of Parliament necessitated con- 
siderable state. The sons of the nobility were 
sent to be brought up under their care. Monas- 
teries were hotels, and all guests of gentle birth 
were entertained in the abbot’s halL The Abbot 
of Glastonbury administered a revenue larger than 
that of the Archbishop of Canterhurr. The Abbot 
of Bury St. Edmunds had a mint of nis own. Yet 
such a position was not incompatible with personal 
sanctity, as may be seen in the case of Richard 
Whiting (Gasquet, TAe Last Abbot o/ Glastonbury, 
1895, p. 56 f.). This external state of abbots last^ 
in Austria into the 19th cent., and to some extent 
is still to be seen. 

Exemption of obbota from episcopal control became the rule 
only when they were Joined tether In conjrre^tions, but it 
was often granted as an exceptional privilege, and early traces 
of it are found. A council held at Arles, e. 455, exempted 
Paustua of Lerins from the Bishop of Fr#Jus,iofara3the govern- 
ment of his abbey was concerned (Mansi, vii. 907 ; Duchesne, 
FasUs ipUe. 1. 124X Westminster is said to have received the 
privilege from John im. (c. 9701. Some of the greatest English 
monasteries were never exempt, as Glastonbury, and only five 
Benedictine houses had the prlvUege at the Reformation, apart 
from the Ciunlace, Cistercians, etc. Christ Church, Oxford, still 
retains its papal exemption from the bishop. Grants of Ponti- 
ficalia, or episcopal ornaments, mitre, ring, gloves, sandals, 
were made by the pope to the principal abbots (e.p. to West- 
minster in 1276, to the Prior of the Cathedral Abbey of Ely in 
1413X These privileges eventually became general, but were 
limited by a decree of Alexander vn. In 1659. Since then 
further privileges have been granted or confirmed. In some 
cases a number of parishes are subject to an abbot, who acts as 
their bishop, as at Montecassino, Cava, etc. The small diocese 
once administered by the Abbot of Westminster is still under 
the dean and chapter, and is independent of the Bishop of 
London. In the case of such abbots, who are called Aboates 
nuliius dioceeseot, permission is usually given to administer 
confirmation. Since the monastic state was anciently equiv. 
alent to the clerical, and the monastic tonsure to the derical 
tonsure, it became the custom to allow abbots to confer tonsure 
and minor orders on their own subjects, and this is still in 
force. The Second Council of Nicea (7S7) permitted hegumeni 
to ordain Uctorcs for their monasteries. Abbots were some- 
times also allowed to give the subdiaconate, but this is obsolete. 
The supposed permission of Innocent vnl. to Cistercian abbots 
to confer the diaconate is too much opposed to the theological 
opinions of the period to be probably authentic. 

The elections of abbots by their monks were 


often interfered with by the civil power. St. 
Benedict permits neighbouring bishops or laymen 
to interfere if a bad man u elected. Charles 
Martel gave abbeys to his officers ; even Charle- 
magne disposed of them at will. The king’s eongi 
cCtlirc had to be obtained for an election in Eng- 
land In France and elsewhere abbacies came to 
be in the royal gift. The habit of giving abbacies 
to secnlars in commendam in the Sth to 10th cents, 
unhappily revived in the 15th to 18th. The goods 
of the community were usually already divided 
with the abbot, and the latter had a fine honse in 
which to receive guests. When these were in the 
hands of secnlars, the monasteries were greatly 
impoverished, and suffered much in regiuarity. 
The congregation of St. Justina of Padua (after- 
wards i^led the Cassinese) introduced abbots 
elected for a short period in order to avoid the 
granting away of abbacies. Other congregations 
followed. The famous French conOTegations of 
St. Manr and of St. Vannes and St. Hiduiphe pre- 
ferred to be governed by priors appointed by the 
general chapter for the same reason. When it 
had become the mle for all ecclesiastics of good 
family to possess at least one abbey in ammendam, 
it became customary to presume this in all ecclesi- 
astics, and to address them as Monsieur I’abbS. 
Hence in France, and to some extent in Italy, 
even youths in seminaries, not yet in minor orders 
or even tonsured, are regularly addressed by this 
title, which in the Middle Ages had been considered 
too dignified for even the generals of the Carthu- 
sians or the Friars.* 

Lttuuttee. — S«« further under JIosasticism. For Canon 
Iaw, Fcrrari5, BiblioOuca, t.v. * Abbas/ * Abbatissn/ and the 
oonectioni o( deertes. JOHN CHAPJIAN. 

ABBOT (Tibetan ),+ — ^The headof the monastery 
in Tibet is called ‘teacher ’ or /;’nn-po (the literal 
equivalent of the Sanskrit upadhyaya). He is 
superior to the ordinary monastic teacher or pro- 
fessor (/o6-pdn), and is credited with being endowed, 
by direct transmission from saints, with the three 
prerogatives for consecration, namely, spiritual 
power {dbang), thorough knowledge of tlie pre- 
cepts [lung), and capabill^ of expounding the same 
[Ktdd], which confer on him the authority to em- 
power others. He has under him all the common 
monks, scholars, and novices, and is strictly the 
only one entitled to be called a Lama. The lady 
superior of a convent bears the corresponding title 
of h’an-mo; the most celebrated of these is the 
‘Thunderbolt Sow,’ a Tibetan Circe residing at 
Samding on the inland sea of Yamdok. 

LrrxiuTrrXB, — H. A. Jischlce, T^tan-English Dictionary, 
18S2, p. 53 : W. W, Rockhill, Journey through JTorrgolia and 
Tibet, 1891, p. 359; I_ A. Waddell. Buddhism of Tibet, 1695, 
p. 17^ Eod Lhasa and its Mysteries, 1905, pp. 219, 226, 403. 

L. A. Waddell. 

ABBOT OF UNREASON.— This title was 
given in Scotland to one of the mimic dignitaries 
who presided over the Christmas revels. In Eng- 
land he had the title of Abbot or Lord of Misrule. 
In France the .Abbd de Liesse held the same office. 
The Abb4 de Liesse was the chief of a confraternity 
established at Lille. He was appointed by the 
magistrates and the people. He wore a cross of 
silver-gilt in his hat, and was accompanied by the 
officers of his mimic household. A banner of rich 
silk was carried before him, and his duty was to 
preside at the games which were celebrated at 
Arras and the neighbouring cities at the carnival. 
Ducange in his Glossarium says he also bore the 
titles of Hex Stultorum and Faceiinrum Princeps. 

* It mar be noted here that lor centuries in Ireland the 
abbots had all ecclesiastical power in their hands ; the Church 
was organiied not hy dioceses but by tribes, and the bishop 
was in reality a subject of the abbot- 

f The ‘Abbot’ in Buddhism veneraJIy will be described under 
MoxAsricisif (Bud.), and the Muhammadan Abbot under MD 

uiuMin isisv. 
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At Rouen and Evreux the leader of the frolics uM 
called Abbas Conardorum. Another title was^ hhas 
Juvtnum. In certain cathedral chapters in France 
he was called I’Abbi des Faux. He was the mon- 
astic representative of the Boy Bishop, or Epvscoptts 
Pueromm, whose office is recognized in the seiwice 
• in die Sanctorum Innocentium in the Samm Pro- 
cessionale of 1655. In some cathedral churches he 
was styled Fpiscopus or Archiepiscopus tatuorur^ 
In churches exempt from diocesan jurisdiction he 

had the exalted title Papa iVifMorMin. 

In every case these mimic dignitanes r^resented 
the highest authority in the Church. They mas- 
Queraded in the vestments of the clergy, and 
exercised for the time being some of the functions 
of the higher clergy. The clergy themselves gave 
their sanction to the mimic rites : ‘ Deinde episcopus 
puBrorum conversus ad cleruro elevet brachiuni 
suum dicens hanc benedictionem : Crucis signo vos 
consigno* {SarUTn Process^ fol. xiv). In the York 
Inventory of 1630 a little mitre and a ring are 
mentioned, evidently for the Episcopus Puerorum. 

These titles are all closely connected ivith the 
Feast of Fools, the Festum Fatuomm, in the 
mediieval Church. There is little doubt that their 
privileges go back to much earlier times. The 
standard authority for the whole subject is the 
treatise Mimoirespour servir d I’histoire de Ha File 
des Foux, by M. au Tilliot, published at Lausanne 
and Geneva, 1741. Du Tilhot, with good reason, 
traces them hack to the Saturnalia, the Libertas 
Decembris of which Horace (Sat. II. vii. 6 f.) speaks 
when he bids his slave Davus exercise his annual 
privilege of masauerading as master : 

• Aee, IlberUte Decembri, 

Quando ita majorei roluerunt, utere, narra.' 

Du Tilliot says i 

‘Car comrae dans lea Satumalea, les Valets falsoient lea (onctlons 
de leurs JIaltrea, de mtme dana la F^te dea Foux lea Jeunes 
Olercs et lea autres Ulolatrea in(4rieura de I'EgUee offidoient 
publiquement et solennement, pendant certaina Jours consacr^s 
a honorer les Myattrea du Ohriauanlame.' 

The policy of the early Church was to divert the 
people from their pagan customs by consecrating 
them, as far as possible, to Christian use. The 
month of December was dedicated to Saturn. The 
Saturnalia were originally held on Deo. 17. Augus- 
tus extended the holiday to three days, Deo. 17-19. 
Martial (oi. 101) speaks of it as lasting five days. 
Lucian, in the 2nd cent., says it lasted a week, 
and that mimic kings were chosen. Duchesne 
[Origincs, p. 265) allows that the Mithraic festival 
oi Natalis Invicti, on Dec. 25, raw have had some 
influence in fixing the date of Christmas in the 
Western Church. He hesitates as to the Satur- 
nalia. Yet the Christianized festivities of the 
Saturnalia were probably slowly transferred to the 
Christmas season by the appointment of the Advent 
fast. A relic of this still lingers on in North 
Staffordshire, where the farm-servants’ annual holi- 
day extends from Cliristmas to New Year. 

The BoylBishop (Episcopus Puerorum) was elected 
on St. Nicholas’^ Day, Deo. 6, and his authority 
lasted till Childermas^ or Holy Innocents’ Day, 
Edward l., in 1299, permitted him to say vespers 
in the royal presence on Deo. 7. The Santa Claus 
of to-day still keeps alive the tradition of the Boy 
Bishop and the Abbot of Unreason. 

The concessions of the early Church did not 
succeed in checking the abuses which hod been 
associated with the Saturnalia. The ‘Liberty of 
December’ extended to New Year and Epiphany 
covCTing the whole of the Christmas festival. The 

Misrule’ called forth constant protests. Pseudo- 
Aug. (Serm. 265) condemns the dances, which after- 
wards became a recognized feature of the Feast of 
Fools: ‘Isti enim infelices et miseri homines, qui 
oalationes et saltationes ante ipsas basilicas Sanct- 
irum exercero nee metuunt neo erubescunt, etsi 


Christiani ad Ecclesiam venerint, Pagani de Ecclesia 
revertuntur.’ The sermon has been ascribed to 
Cmsarius of Arles (ob. 647). The description of 
the Feast of Fools at Antiles in 1644, quoted by 
du Tilliot from a contemporary letter to Gassendi, 
shows that the custom was too deeply rooted in 
the same district to yield to the censures of the 
Church. The excesses connected with the Calends 
Brnmalia and other festivals were condemned in 
Can. Ixii. of the Council in Trullo in 692. The 
mimic pageantry of bishop and abbot was specially 
censured in Sessio xxi. of the Council of Basel 
in 1435 1 

'Turpem etiam ilium abusum in qulbusdam frequentotum 

..»s, mitra, 

)■ , benedicunt. 

/ .1 ■ * * ■ im vel lono* 

centium vel puerorum in quibusdam regionibus nuncupatur, ut 
alU larvales et theatralea jocos/ 

Tilliot also mentions the condemnation of these 
abuses by the Council of Rouen in 1435, Soissons in 
1455, Sens in 1485, Paris in 1528, and Cologne in 
1636. In England they were abolished by procla- 
mation of Henry Viil., July 22, 1642, though 
restored by Mary in 1554. 

In Scotland the annual burlesque presided over 
W the Abbot of Unreason was suppressed in 1555. 
'Ae guisers, who in Scotland play the part of the 
mummers in the Christmas revels in England, 
wear mitre-shaped caps of broivn paper, which are 
derived either from the Boy Bishops or from the 
Abbots of Unreason. In fiction. Sir Walter Scott 
has left a vivid picture of the ‘right reverend 
Abbot of Unreason ’ in the Abbot. 

LniuiXTORE.— Du Tilliot, Jl/emoires ; Ducange, Olostarium', 
Sarum Processimale, 1666 ; Sir W. Scott, The Abbot, with 
historicol note; Chambers, Book of Baj/i; Jamieson, Seoitish 
Diet . ; Diet. Laroutse. THOMAS BARNS. 

‘ABD AL-Q&DIR AL-jlLfiNi.— i. Life.— 
Sidl ‘Abd al-Q5dir al-Jll5nI, one of the greatest 
religious personalities of Islfim, ascetic, wondcr- 
woAer, teacher, and founder of a brotherhood, was 
bom in 471 A.H. [1078 A.D.]. The Muslims make 
him a shartf of the blood of the Prophet and & 
descendant of ‘Ali ; but this claim has little likeli- 
hood, for he was probably of Persian origin. His 
complete name reads Mufiyl ad-Dln ‘Abd al- 
Qadir, son of Aba Salifi, son of Jenki-Dost al-JllI 
or Jiiani. Jenki-Dost is a Persian name. His- 
torians, such ns Aba-l-Mafiasin (ed. Juynboll, i. p. 
698), tell ns that his national name (JilSnl, ‘the 
Jilanite’) came to him not from the Persian pro- 
vince Jilan, but from JB, a locality near Baghdad. 
Various legends, however, call him ‘ the ‘Ajami,’ 
i.e. the Persian. He came to Baghdad in 488 to 
study Hanbalite law. He learnt the Qur’an from 
Aba Sa‘ld al-Mubarak al-Muharriral, and polite 
literature from Aba Zakarya" YafiyS of Tabriz. 
His master in asceticism was Hammad ad-Dabbas ; 
he spent long years in the deserts and among the 
ruins around^ Baghdad, leading a hermit’s life. In 
621 he felt himself called back into the world, and 
returned to Baghdad, where the Qadi, Abu Sa'Id 
al-Muliarrimi, gave him charge of the school which 
he had been directing in Bab el-Azaj (Le Strange, 
Baghdad, Map yiii. No. 29, and p. 296 tf.). His 
teaching met with very great success ; the school 
had to be enlarged time after time ; it was finally 
completed in 528, and took the name of Sidi Jilanl. 
He spoke there three times a week — twice in the 
school, on law, and once in his oratory, on mysti- 
cism. He drew many hearers from all parts of 
Mesopotamia, Persia, and even Egypt. It is 
affirmed that he converted Jews and Christians. 
He gave legal decisions, which became authorita- 
tive among both the Hanbalites and the Shafi‘ites. 
Among his hearers might be mentioned the juris- 
consult Muwaffaq ad-Din ibn Qudfima al-MaqdisI 
and the famous mystic Shihab ad-Din as-Sitora- 
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TJurdL He married and had many children — 
thirteen, according to a tradition reported hy 
Depont and Coppolani (p. 29S) : forty -nine, of whom 
twentif-seTen were sons, according to another 
tradition, which seems to be legendary. Many of 
his children went, daring his lifetime, to preach 
his doctrine in Egypt, Arabia, Turkestan, and 
India, He died at" Jjaglidad on the 8 th of the 
month of Rabl‘ iL, 561 A.n. [1166 A.D.). 

a. Legend. — Besides the above facts, the numer- 
ous traditions which have been preserved concern- 
ing ‘Abd al-Qidir are for the most ^art of a 
legendary character. They deal n-ith his austeri- 
ties, his visions, and his miracles. Among them 
are the following : — His mother bore him when she 
was sixty years old. As a nursling he declined to 
take the' breast in the month of Ilaraodan, MTien 
he came to Baghdad to study, the prophet Hidr 
appeared to him and prevented him from entcniig 
the city ; he remained seven years before the walls, 
practising asceticism and living on herbs. AYhen 
he withdrew into the deserts around Baghdad, he 
was sisited by the same prophet [Jidr, and was fed 
miraculously. He also received cakes, herbs, and 
water from the heavens, on his pilrfmage to 
Mecca. In the desert he was tormented by Satan, 
who appeared to him under various forma, from 
time to time he fixed his abode in the mins of 
Aiwan Kisra, the famous palace of Chosrocs (Le 
Strange, Eatlem Caliphate, p. 3t). One tradition 
makes him spend eleven years in a tower which 
ever since bc-ars the name of Stirj at-'Ajami, • the 
tower of the Persian.’ One day Satan tried to 
seduce him by a false vision. M hile he stood on 
the sc-aahore svith a peat thirst, a cloud sailed 
towards him from which fell a kind of dew. He 
quenched his thirst with this dew, and then a 
peat light appeared, and a form, and he heard a 
voice saying to him, ‘I allow tlice that which is 
forbidden.’ ‘May God preserve ns from Satan, 
the accursed one,' replied the ascetic. At once the 
light gave place to darkness, and the form became 
smoke. He was asked later how he had recognired 
the deccitfolness of this vision. He answered: 
•By the fact that God docs not adi-ise to do 
shameful things,’ While he taught, he was often 
seen lifted up from the ground ; he would walk a 
few paces through the air and then return to his 
pnlpit. Once, as ho was speaking in the Jiipfimlya 
school, a JinnI appeared in the form of a make, 
which wound itseli around his body and pchanged 
a few words svith him. One year the river Tigris 
rose high, and the inhabitants of Baghdad, fearing 
their city would be flooded, came to implore the 
protection of the wondcr-svorker. Al-JllanI ad- 
vanced to the bank of the river, planted^ his stick 
in the ground, saying, ‘Thus far.’ From that 
moment the waters decreased. Many of these 
legends have a close resemblance to those of 
Christian hngiopaphy. 

3 . IVcrks. — Many works, mystical treatises, col- 
lections of prayers and sermons, ore ascribed to 
him. Brockelmann {Arab. Litt. i. 435 f.) mentions 
twentv-four titles of his books still existing in MS. 
in thelibraries of Europe. The two most important 
ore : — Al-ghunya litaUb tariq al-haqq, ‘Sumcicncy 
for the seeker of the way of truth,’^and the fatSh 
al.ghaib, ‘The conque-sts of the mv-stery.' The 
latter work contains nis mystical teaching, collected 
by his son ‘Abd ar-Razz5q. It was printed in 
Persian at Lucknow in 18S0; in Arabic at Cairo in 
1303 A-H. A collection of sermons {IJutab\ and of 
‘ Sessions ’ (Mujaf is) was printed at Cairo in 1302, 
a hizb at Alexandria in 1304. In the language of 
the dervish orders, a hieb is a kind of service 
composed in great part of passages from the Qur'iln. 
Le Chfttelier {Confr. Munil. da Eidjat, p. 23, n. 1) 
dtes also a collection of pravers named in Turkish 


Etrddi Shenfeh, printed at Constantinople in 1869 
A.D. A inVa (pin. aurdd ; Turk, evrad) is a short 
invocation. His remaining works include exhorta- 
tions, prayers, a treatise on the Divine names, 
mystical poems, one of w-hich is on the author’s being 
lifted up into the higher spheres. Ibn Taimiya 
commented on some of his maxims. 

4 . Teaching . — His teaching may be gathered from 
the above-mentioned works (cf. also the Lawdqih 
at.anicdr of ash-Sha'rSnl, ed. of Cairo, 1316, L 
pp. 100-105) and from the tradition of his order. 
It is that of orthodox Muslim mysticism. One 
cannot fail to recognize a certain Christian influ- 
ence in it, especially in the importance given to 
the virtues of charity, humility, meekness, in his 
precept of obedience to the spiritual director, and 
in the aim held before an ascetic, which is spiritual 
death and the entire self-surrender of the soul to 
God. Al-JllSnl’s respect for Jesus was very great, 
and the tradition of this respect is still kept in his 
order. His love of poverty recalls that of St. 
Francis of AssisL In all parts of the Muslim 
world the poor put themsefves under his protec- 
tion, and ask for alms in his name. His mystical 
teaching is expounded in his book, Futdh al.ghaib. 
Among the titles of its 78 chapters, the following 
are characteristic : — Spiritual death ; unconscious- 
ness of created things j tlie banishment of cares 
from the heart ; drawing near unto God ; unveil- 
ing and vision ; the soiu and its states ; self-sur- 
render to God : fear and hope ; how to reach God 
through the medium of a spiritual director; 
poverty. The book contains expressions that are 
altogether Christian. Commending the excellence 
of becoming dead to created things and to one’s 
own will, the author says, ' The sign that yon have 
died to your lusts is that von are like a child in 
the arms of its mother; the sign that you have 
died to your oivn iitII is that you wish nothing but 
the will of God.’ Exhorting the soul to search 
after God, he hits upon an expression of St. 
Augustine : • Kise and hasten to fly unto Him.’ 
A little further on, he appropriates the famous 
comparison of the corpse : ‘ Be in the hands of God 
like a dead body in the hands of the washer.’ The 
eflcct of this self-surrender of the soul is spiritual 
clear-mindedness and joy. 

It is a custom in Muslim mysticism to ascribe 
the essence of the teaching of the founder of an 
order to some anterior personages, by means of a 
chain of intermediaries who go as far back even as 
Muhammad. Among tlic predecessors, thus cited, 
of al-Jlt5nI should be named the famous ascetic 
AbQ-l-Qilsim al-Junaid (died A.H. 26S). 

Certain traditions attribute to ourmj-stic, especi- 
ally while on his deathbed, some very proud words 
which contrast with what we have just said about 
his feelings and his doctrine. They are thus re- 
ported al-Biq5‘I (Goldrihcr, Muh. Stud, it p. 
289) : ‘ The sun greets me before he rises ; the year 
greets me before it begins, and it unveils to me all 
things that shall happen in its course . . . I plunge 
into the sea of God’s knowledge, and I have seen 
Him with my eyes. I am the living evidence of 
God’s existence . . .’ Similar sayings arc ascribed 
to many of the great mystics of Islam. It is pro- 
bable that they are the work of enthusiastic dis- 
ciples, and that they express only the close union 
of the mystic with God m a symbolic fashion. 

5 . Order . — ^The order, or brotherhood, founded 
by ‘Abd al-Qadir nl-JU5nl bears the name al- 
QadirJya. It has CTcat importance in Islam. 
After the death of the founder it was led by his 
sons and then by their descendants. The majority 
of his sons became disciples of their father, ascetics, 
missionaries, and men of learning like him. The 
eldest was ‘Abd ar-Kazziiq (A.H. 528-603), the 

! youngest Vabya (550-600). It was ‘Abd ar-Kaiziq 
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who BUCceeded his father in 

order, and who buUt over the tomb of the tounoer 
thrmosqne mth seven gilt domes, once celebrated 
£ hTstSians and noets, hut to-day lying m rums 

Ke Strange, BaghSad V- f •>-,„^iK‘‘‘have 
order the posterity of al-Jilanis children hay^e 

spread all over the Muslim world. ^ 

thU family can be found espcially in Baghdad, 
Cairo, Hamah, and Ya‘u in the distnct of Alwpo. 
A Western tradition claims that one son of at- 
JllSnl, ‘Abd al-'AzIz (532-602), emiCTated to Fez; 
but this is contradicted by another tradition 
(Oala’id al-jawShir, p. 54), according to which 
‘Abd al-'Aziz emigrated only to the province of 
Jibal. Baghdad has remained the moral centre of 
the order. But the jurisdiction of the mother- 
house does not extend beyond Mesopotamia, S 3 'rin, 
and Turkey. In the other Muslim countnes the 
brotherhood went through a process of disintegra- 
tion, and the congregations have ceased to be sub- 
ordinate to the mother-house. The monastcrv 
{zSwiya) of Baghdad was destroyed by Shah Ismail, 
and restored by Sultan Snlaiman. 

The branches of the brotherhood reach out as 
far as the Farther East, into the Dutch East 
Indies and Chinese Yunnan. In India there 
are many kinds of Qddiriyas. The Qidiriya 
Akbariya, the best-knon-n, founded at the end of 
the 6th cent. A.H. by Shaih al-Akbar Mubyi ad- 
Din ibn al-‘Arabi al-Katimi, forms a distinct order ; 
the Bi Nawa are begging/a?i«, recruited from the 
inferior castes of Muslims, and connected irith the 
Qadiriya. In Avabia the brotherhood is powerful. 
It possesses important zawiyas in Jiddah and 
Medina, and has thirty muqaddims (prefects of 
congregations) in Mecca. In Constantinople it 
owns forty houses {lakyas). It is widespread in 
E|ypt, at Cairo, all along the Nile Valley ; and its 
missions have advanced as far as Khartum, Kor- 
dofan, Darfur, Wadai, Bomu, and Sokoto. There 
are zdvnycus at Tripoli and Ghadames. In Algeria 
and_Morocco the order consists of various decen- 
tral^d congregations whose membership reaches 
a high figure. 24,000 are reckoned in Algeria 
(Depont and Coppolani), and in the province of 
Oran alone two hundred chapels (gu66ar), under the 
name of Sidi al-Jilant, are to be found (Rinn), The 
brotherhood makes great efforts to convert the 
Berbers to Islam. 

The dhikr of the order is nothing but the Muslim 
confession of faith: la ilah illd-llah, ‘There 
IS no God but Allah.’ But according to a usage, 
probably instituted by al-JllSnl himself, these 
words are not always pronounced entirely. During 
the j)rayer in common, 'which is accompanied by 
motions ^of the head and of the body, and in which 
the dervishes endeavour to attain a state of ecstatic 
exciteinent, after having already pronounced the 
whole formula, they say only Allah, Allah I and 
nnaily, when the rhythm becomes more rapid, 
they pronounce nothing but hit, hi, hd, the sound 
bemg snstamed until loss of breath. 

Many orders or brotherhoods have separated 
themselves from the Qadirite order. The most 
famous, besides the above-mentioned Akbariyas of 
Bifa'iyas, commonly called the 
Howling Dervishes, founded by Ahmad ar-Rifa‘a 
nephew of al-Jflani; the Bada- 
■i^yas, an Egyptian order, and the ‘Isawiyas. The 

IJTZRiTO^_{l) OrieiitaL: Bahia alarrBr h.- •An i, 
Yusnf art-Shatnufl (A.H. 617-713), '^iro 1301 ■ H' 

laicahirfi manaoib ath-Shaih ‘AM k V? t 

b. Yabya at-TsSn (died A.U. 963)tciio 
the most important Brocielmaim fAmS 
mention, three other biographies stiil ii MB.*' tk^U^ 


a MS bv Shaih as-Sanusi, uKd alM by Rinn. Rinn mention, 
also the Antrdr on-ndpr, by ‘Abd allnh al-Cakri aj-ifsddiqi, »nd 
the Nviha cn-rUIpV, by ‘Abd ai-Latif ai-IIashimi, Cl. Hnirt 
(LM. Arab. pp. Sit, 368) mention, that ‘APf ad-Din al.Yifl'i 
(died 1307 a.d.) and Shihib ad-Din al-QastalUni (died 1517 
A D ) coiiected a number of interertinv .torles reiating to Sidi 
Jiilni. The Natija aUahqiq, by Muhammad ad-DilSl, 
lithographed at Fei, A.H. 1309, i. tran.Iated by T. H. Weir in 
JllAS, 1003, p. 165 ff. Hi. Life by Dhahab! is printed, trans., and 
commented on by D. S. Margollonth \nJRAS, 1907, p. 267 ff. 

On the mystics generally see the HafahM ol JamI, Calcutta, 
A.n. 1859; the P'o/aySt of Ibn Haliilcan, Dulaq, 2 volt,, a.d. 
1299 (Eng. trans., Paris, 1813-1871); a recent Turkish work on 
the origin ol the principsl ifusiim orders and their doctrines 
Is ilir’dt al-llagafid fi dari-l-mafitid, by Ahmed Rifa'at 
Effendl, Constantinople, n.d. 

(2) wESTElitT: Rinn, llarabouU et Khouan, Algiers, 1831 ; 
r*"' ; C' "'- ■ .''I ■ '■■•'■■•I •eligietua mumimana, 

■ t ■ Cambon, Algiers, 1697 ; 

;. • < •• .>! I ■ I .' ,tna du llidjaz, Paris, 

ieST; Carra de Vaur, Gazali, Paris, Alcan, 1902; Brocket- 
mann, Gath, der Arab. Litt., Berlin, 1897. Among older pub- 
lications, G4n6ral do Neveu, La Khouanr, 1815 ; Merder, 
‘Etudes Bur la eonfr^rle dcs Khouan de Sidi Abd cl-Kaderel- 
DJUani,’ USA de Cmetantine, Ul (16691. 

ifOA' Carra de Vadx. 

‘ABD AR-RAZZAQ. — I. Life. — Thewell-known 
SOfr, Kamftl nd-Din ‘Abd nr-Rnzzaq Aba ’1- 
Ghnna’im ibn Jamal ad-Din nl-Qashaul (Kashani, 
Kaslii), was a native of Qashan (Kfisluan), a con- 
siderable toum in the Jib.al province of Persia, 
situated aliout half-way between Teheran end 
Isfahan. The year of his birth is not recorded, 
but 9ajil IJnllfa (iv. p. 427) gives ns the date oi 
his death A.H. 730=A.D. 1329-30. Elsewhere ho 
gives A.H. 887= A.D. 1482-83 : but this is manifestly 
an error due to confusion with the historian Kamal 
ad-Din ‘Abd ar-Razzaq of Saniarcand. The former 
date is confirmed bj’ the following anecdote (JamI, 
Nafah&t al-una, Calcutta, 1859, p. 557). On one 
occasion ‘Abd ar-llazzaq was accompanying the 
Emir Iqbal SistanI on the road to Suluaniya, and 
asked him in the course of conversation what his 
shaih-— meaning Ahmad ibn Mustafa Rukn ad-Din 
‘Ala’ nd-DauIa of Simnan — thought of the cele- 
brated Safi Muhyi ad-Din Ibn ‘Arab!. The Emir 
replied tliat Rukn ad-Din regarded him as a master 
of mystical science, but believed him to be mis- 
taken in liis pantheistic doctrine touching the unity 
of the Divine substance ; whereupon ‘Abd ar- 
Rarzaq retorted that the doctrine in question was 
the foundation of Ibn ‘Ambi’s philosophy, that it 
was the most excellent be ban ever neard, and 
that it was held by nil the saints and prophets. 
These remarks were communicated by the Emir 
Iqbal to his shaih, Rukn ad-Din, who stigmatized 
Ion ‘Arabi’s doctrine os abominable and far worse 
than avowed materialism. Jam! has pre.served the 
correspondence which ensued between ‘Abd ar- 
Razzdq and his adversary (NafaMt, pp. 558-568). 

This dispute enables ns to fix the epoch at 
which ‘Abd ar-Razzaq flourished, since the shaih 
Rukn ad-Din, his contemporaiy, was cliarged ivith 
a political mission to the court of Aba Sa‘id, son 
of Uljuitu, the Mongol sovereign of Persia (a.d. 
1316-1335), and we know, moreover, that he com- 
posed one of his works, entitled the 'Vrwa, in 1321 
i'd'd for 1873, p. 133). This book was read by 
‘Abd ar-Razzaq,_ who addressed to the author a 
letter on the subject (NOr Allah of Shustar in the 
Majdlis al -mu’minin, ib. p. 135, also British 
Museum MSS add. No. 26,716, fol. 331 vo. and 
No. 23,541, fol. 364 vo.). Tliis letter, with the 
pf Rukn ad-Din, is extant in the libraty 
of Trini^ College, Cambridge (Catalogue of the 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkish Manuscripts in the 
of Trinity College, by E. H. Palmer, p. 
116). Consequently there can be little doubt that 
the closing yeare of ‘Abd ar-Razzaq’s life fall within 
the reign of Aba Sa‘id, and he maj' well have died, 
Mcqrding to the earlier date mentioned by 9ajji 
^alifa, in A.H. 730= a.d. 1329-30. 

Concerning the outward events of his life we 
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possess scarcely any information. JamI states 
(NafahSt, p. 557) that he was a disciple of shaih 
Not ad-Din ‘Abd a^-Samad of Natanz, through 
whom, as appears from the articles on that shaih and 
his teacher, shaih Najib'ad-Din ‘All ibn Buzgliush 
(Nafahat, pp. 554 f., 546 if.), he traced his spiritual 
descent to tne illustrious sQfis Shihah ad-Dln 'Umar 
as-SuhrawardI and Mu)iyl ad-Din ibn ‘Arabl. 
It is related by Yafi'i (Maud ar-rayalfin, J06th 
anecdote : p. 65 of ed. of Cairo, 1315] that one day 
while ‘Abd ar-Bazzaq was discoursing in the mosque 
at Medina, a dervish among his audience withdraw 
into a comer and gave himself up to meditation. 
On being asked ivhy he did not listen like the rest, 
he answered : ‘They are hearing the servant (‘abd) 
of the Provider (ar-Razzdq)* hut I am hearing the 
Provider, not His servant.^ 

2 . Writings . — The most famous work of ‘Abd 
ar-Kazz3q is his dictionary of the technical terms 
of the ^afis, J^(ilahai a^-Sufiya. It is dirided 
into two parts, the first on the technical expres- 
sions (mus(ala7idt), and the second on the so-called 
‘stations’ (maqamat). ‘Abd ar-RazzSq states in 
his preface that he composed it for the instmction 
of his friends who, not Being ?afis, could not under- 
stand the technical terms which he had employed 
in some of his other works. The Is(i!dhai was 
largely utilized by Saiyid ‘All al-Juijfini, the author 
of the Ta'rifat or ‘Definitions,’ a well-known treatise 
of the same kind, and the first part has been edited 
by Sprenger (Calcutta, 1845). The Lafa'if at- 
i'lam fi ishardti ahl al-ilhdm, of which Tholuck 
has made use, is also devoted to explaining the 
peculiar §afiistic terminology. Some account will 
DC given below of the BisSlat fi 'l^add wa 
'l-qadar or ‘ Tract on Predestination and Pree-wiU,’ 
which has been published, analyzed, and translated 
by Gn 3 ;ard. ‘And ar-RazziSg wrote several books 
of less importance, such as his allegorical interpre- 
tation of the 38th chapter of the yur’fin (Ta’mldt 
al-Qur’an) and his commentaries on the- ai- 
himm of Ibn ‘Arab!, on the TS’iyat al-kubrd of 
Ibn al-Ffirid, and on the Mandzil assd’inn of 
‘Abdullah al-Ansari. 

3 . Doctrine . — Like the later ?afl3 generally, 
‘Abd ar-Kazzaq finds a basis for his system in the 
Neo-Platonic pliilosophy ns expounded to the 
Muslims by Farabi, Ion Sina (Avicenna), and 
Ghazali. He is a thoroughgoing pantheist, in 
the sense that he considers the whole universe, 
^iritual and material, to be an emanation from 
God. From the Absolute Being, who alone exists, 
and who is knoum solely to Himself, there radiates 
a spiritual substance, the Primal Intelligence 
(aU'Aql al-Awwal) or Universal Reason, which 
answers to the rods of Plotinus and the Xiyot of 
Philo. This substance contains the types or ideas 
of all existing things, and by a further process of 
emanation these types descend into the world of 
the Universal Soul, the Plotinian where they 
become individualized and are transmitted to the 
material world. Here begins an upward movement 
by which ali individual souls are drawn back to 
the Primal Intelligence and ultimately reabsorbed. 
‘Abd ar-Razzlq distinguishes three classes of man- 
kind : the slaves of passion (ahli nafs) and sense, 
who ore ignorant of God and of His attributes, and 
say, ‘ The Qur’an is the word of Muhammad,’ but 
are saved from heli if they have faith ; secondly, the 
men of intellect (ahli qalb), who attain to the know- 
ledge of the Divine attrihutes by means of reflexion 
and argument ; and, thirdly, the spiritualists (ahli 
ruh), who pierce through the veil of plurality into 
the presence of the eternal Oneness and contem- 
plate God as He really is (Nafahdt, p. 559 f.). 

Much of this doctrine is not TCCuliar to ‘Abd 
•r-Razzfiq, but belongs to the philosophical 

* Ar-Hazi&q, Prov{der»* Im one of the xubmei of AlUh. 


school of Silflism._ His originali^ lies in the 
fact that he combined his pantheistic principles 
with an assertion of moral freedom which at first 
sight appears to be incompatible with them. !His 
theory on this subject is set forth in the Bisdlat fi 
‘l-qadd toa ‘l-qadar (see Guyard’s article in JA 
VII. i. p. 125 ff.), and maybe summarized as follows: 
Everything that exists in the terrestrial world is 
the manifestation of some universal type prefigured 
in the world of decree (qadS), i.e. in the Primal 
Intelligence, and undergoes a process of creation, 
development, and destruction which is pre-deter- 
roined in every particular. How then, we may 
ask, is it possible for men to have any power over 
actions emanating from a Divine source, and 
governed by immutable laws ? What is the use of 
commands and prohibitions, of rewards and punish- 
ments, if there is no liberty to choose good or reject 
evil t ‘Abd ar-Razzaq, diverging at this point from 
Ibn ‘Arab!, solves the difficulty by declaring that 
all actions are the result of direct or indirect causes, 
themselves predetermined, one of which is Free- 
will itself. In other words, it is foreknown to God 
and inevitably decreed that every human act shall 
be produced by the united operation of certain 
causes, at a certain time, in n certain place, and in 
a certain form ; but it is also decreed, no less 
inevitably, that the agent shall exercise his free 
choice (tfjtiydr) in the production of the act. 
Therefore every act is at once fatal and free. The 
Qadarites (Mu'tazilites), who maintain that men 
are the authors of their oivn actions, regard only 
the proximate causes ; while the Jabantes, who 
hold that all actions are created by God, regard 
only the remote canses (cl. Muhammadanism, § if.). 
Both parties see but half the truth, which, as 
Ja'far Sadiq remarked, is neither absolute fatalism 
nor absolute liberty, but something between those 
two extremes. Hence the utility of religion and 
morals, whereby men are incited to good actions 
and deterred from evil. The Prophet said of AbQ 
Huraira : ‘ The pen which has wntten his destiny 
is dry,’ meaning that what should happen was 
already fixed ; but to the question, ‘ Why then do 
aughtl’ he replied : ‘Nny,doit; every one of you 
has received the capacity of doing that for which 
be was created.’ ‘Abd ar-Razzaq next proceeds to 
deal u-ith the objection that, if our acts are 
determined in advance and produced, though 
ivillingly, by us, we should nil have an equal share 
of good and evil. He argues that the injustice is 
only imparent, as, for example, in the story of Moses 
and ^dr (Qur. xviii. 59 H'.). and that * whatever is, 
is right ’ ; for if God could have created a better 
world. He would linve done so. Moreover, the 
distinction of good and evil is essential to the 
perfection of the Divine scheme, which demands 
all possible varieties of aptitude, disposition, and 
endowment. H the beggar were a sultan, and if 
the ignorant knave were wise and virtuous, the 
harmony of the universe would be destroyed. 
None is responsible for his natural deficiencies — 
God pardons an ugly man for not resembling 
Joseph, the Muslim example of masculine beauty, 
or a wicked man for not behaving like Muham- 
mad ; but those are justly condemned who follow 
their evil bent in defiance of the promptings of 
reason and religion. As regards the future life, 
all shall receive such retribution as they deserve, 
and shall enjoy that degree of felicity of which each 
is capable according to his spiritual rank. ‘Abd 
ar-Razzaq affirms that the wicked shall not suffer 
eternal punishment, though he adds the saving 
clause, ‘unless God will otnenvise.’ 

LirxxAruRk.<— See, in addition to the reference! in the article, 
Tfaoiack, Pi* ipeeulative TrinitdUUhre de» tpaUrtn OrienU, 
Berlin, 182*, pp. 13 ff., 2Sff. (extract! from the Lafd’if al-i'ldm. 
with Oennao tranriation : tee Dory’s Catalocw of uu OrienUu 
MSS in tk« lAhrary of tht Unxvertity of Ltyoen^ toL L pp. 
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BEYNOLD a. lllCHOI^ON. 

ARniirTION —In English law ahduction is a 

fen t 'to marS'^OT i^nTalTy too cause 
her to be married or camsdly knowii (Cnmtnrri 
Law AmtndrmntAct, 1885). The pena% for s^h 
an offence may be either a penod of penal sena- 
tnde not exceeding fourteen years, or a Penod of 
imprisonment not exceeding two years. Cnmra of 
this kind are now comparatively rare ; m England 
the number tried at S^sions and Assises dunng 
the ten years ending 1904 amounted only to an 
annual average of thirteen {Cnmtnal Statistics, 

It is to he noted that abduction, which is now 
legarded as a Ecrious crime among all civilized com- 
mtmtties, is pwiiaWy a Burviva} of one of the most 
primitive forms of marriage, namely, marriage by 
capture. This primitive form of marriage relation- 
ship still prevails among some uncivilized peoples 
in v'arious parts of the world ; it is, in fact, a 
customary mrm in which marriage is contracted, 
and even among communities which have reached 
a certain stage of culture, as, for instance, the 
South Slavonians, marriage by abduction was in 
Ml force at the beginning of the 19th century. 
Our Teutonic and Scandinavian ancestors regu- 
larly resorted to the forcible abduction of women 
for wives, and war was often carried on among 
them for the purpose of capturing ivives. The 
same custom prevailed in the early stages of Greek 
life^ and the Romans of the heroic age were often 
obliged to resort to surprise and force to secnre 
wives for the community. 

Distinct traces of the same custom are to be 
found in Old Testament literature. The tradition 
is handed doiim in the Book of Judges that the 
men of the tribe of Beniamin were supplied ivith 
wives from the virgins who had been captured as 
the result of a war upon the inhabitants of Jabesh- 
Gilead (Jg 21'=) ; and when these did not suffice, the 
Bons of Benjamin in their search for wives m^e 
a raid upon the daughters of Shiloh, when they 
were celebrating an annual religious festival, and 
carried them on (v.'”-) when they came out to 
dance. 

Among some races abduction was the ordinary 
legal method of procuring a wife, and the parents 
of the abducted woman were liable to punishment 
if they attempted to get hack their daughter. 
Among other races abduction led to blood feuds 
and it IS possible, as Herbert Spencer suggests! 
that the f^r of vengeance led to the offer ol com- 
penmion by the abductor, and prepared the wav 
for the more advanced matrimonial custom of mar- 
nage by purchase. After the decay of marriage 
by capture, many traces of it still remained m 
marnage customs and ceremonies. In some cases 
the bndegroom is expected to go through the form 
of^trying off the bnde by stratagem or force • in 
other cases the bnde conceals herself in a hiding- 
pla^, and has to he discovered by her future 
Wband ; in some marriage ceremonies it is con- 
mdered a pomt of honour with the bride to r At 
“atter how willing she maAe 
to enter mto the mamage compact 'Wifh ftm 
f “vilhation, and more especially in those 
forms of society where marriage hUme a Atter 


Chinese legislation abduction is a capital offence, 
and a marriage talcing place as the result of it is 
null and void. The code of Justinian also nullifies 
a marriage of this kind. The Church, although 
condemning the perpetrator of abduction to severe 
spiritual pains and penalties, refrained till the 9th 
cent, from regarding_ the marriage as invalid, but 
at that period ecclesiastical law was brought into 
confomuty with the jnrispnidence of Justinian. 
Innocent in., however, made the legality of the 
marriage dependent on the consent of the abducted 
woman, and the Council of Trent adopted a some- 
what simUar principle. It declared that, so long as 
the woman was in the power of the abductor and 
unable to exercise the freedom of her will, abduc- 
tion was an impedimentum, but if she regained her 
liberty and freely became a consenting party, the 
marriage ceased to be invalid. The abductor in- 
curred the penalty of excoramnnication. The 
growth of the ethical conception of marriage as a 
matter of free will and mutual consent on the part 
of persons who have arrived at the age of maturity, 
necessarily led to the reprobation of abduction as 
an act of force or fraud, and involved the enact- 
ment of the pains and penalties which are now 
attached to it by the criminal jnrisprudence of 
civilized peoples. See also Maeriaoe, "Woman. 

tlrnuTDiU!. — J. F. M'Lennan, Primiiivt Kaniwje 
(IS65); H. Spencer, Principles of Soeiolojv, rol I. (187?); 
Edward Westenaarck, Bittary of Human ilarrime 


dieerses races et civilisations (1903); L. T. Hobhonse, itordls 
in Evolution tim). W. D. MOEEISON. 

ABELARD.— I. Life.— Master Peter, snrnarned 
Ahailard,* the commanding figure in the intellec- 
tnal movements of the 12th cent,, was bom at Le 
Pallet in Brittany, a castle 11 miles 

S.E. from Nantes, about the year 1079. His parents 
were nobles, whose piety Ted them in later life 
to enter the monastic life. Abelard, though the 
eldest son, renounced his claims, that he might the 
better devote himself to learning. ‘I prefer,’ he 
said, * the strife of drsputation to the trophies of 
war.’ Af ter studjdng for a while under the extreme 
nominalist Boseelin, probably at Looming near 
Vannes, and trying, though without avail, to learn 
mathematics under Theodorio of Chartres (Poole, 
op. cit, 365, 116), Abelard was at last attracted to 
the Notre Dame of Paris by the fame of its master, 
William of Champeaiix, whose crude realism soon 
provoked Abelard, though not yet twenty, to open 
combat. The duel, protracted through years, re- 
sulted at length in the overthrow of the older 
man’s reputation, and the installation for a while 
of Abelard as an independent master. Whej 
expelled from the Notre Dame by the cathedra, 
authorities, at the instigation of William, Abelard 
took refuge first at Melun, afterwards at Corbeil, 
and finally at St. Genevifeve, at that time oub 
side the city and free from the jurisdiction of the 
cathedral. This abbey of secular canons of some- 
what lax life thus became the headquarters of 
philosophic teaching at Paris, round which gathered 
m the next generation the famous University 
(Rashdall, Unxv. in hi. A. i. ch. 5). 

The next encounter of Abelard with authority 
was even more revolutionary. Desirous of attain- 
ing distinction not merely, as hitherto, in dialectics, 
but also in theology, perhaps under the influence 
of the religions revival iwiich led his mother 
Lneia, whom he visited at this time, to withdraw 

* spelling would seem more nearly to correspond to tbe 
original form (see Poole, op. eil. 137 n.l. For its proposed denta- 
tions see Ducange, s.v. • baiare'(cf. Poole, op. cit. 361), and the 
pun on the Fri abeille below. Cl. ^so Kdmusat, op. cit. Llip. 
o T tbe name by which he was called, Psripatsticus 

Balatmus (John of Salisbury, iletal. U. lOX 
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into a nunnery, Abelard, at the age of thirty-four, 
put himeelf under the most famous theologian of 
the day, Anselm of Laon (c. 1113, Deutsch, op. 
cit. 30 n.). The renture, tThether due to religious 
impulse or to ambition, tras not a success. A 
few lectures convinced Abelard that he would find 
little fruit ‘on this barren fig-tree.’ 

'Anselm,* continues Abelsrd, 'was that sort of man that if 
any one went to him in uncertainty, he returned more uncertain 
still. He was wonderful to hear, but at once failed if you ques* 
tioned him. He kindled a fire not to gire light, but to fill the 
house with smoke* (Hist. Cal. c. 3). 

Abelard soon shocked bis fellow - students by 
expressing the opinion that educated men should 
be able to study the Scriptures for themselves 
with the help of the ‘ glosses ’ alone. (As a matter 
of fact, the ‘ gloss ’ in universal use was his tutor 
Anselm’s amended form of the Glossa Ordinaria of 
Walafrid Strabo (t849) [Poole, op. cit. 135 n.J). In 
proof of his view, he gave, at their request, a series 
of lectures on EzeJdcl. Such was his success, if we 
may accept his oivn statement, that it was only 
by expellm^ him from Laon as an unauthorized 
teacher, as m theology he certainly was, that the 
authorities were able to check the rush to his class- 
room. ‘Anselm,’ says Abelard, in a characteristic 
sentence, ‘ had the impudence to suppress me ’ 
(Hist. Cal. cc. 3, 4). 

On his return to Paris, Abelard resumed his 
lectures, though whether in the cathedral or in St. 
Genevieve is uncertain. Scholars from every land 
(Fulk of Oeuil, Ep. ad Abcclardum in Migne, 
PL clxxviii. 371, gives an interesting catalogue) 
hastened to sit at the feet of this wonder of the 
age — philosopher, poet, musician, and theologian 
in one. The (jhurch smUed on his success, and 
appointed him, though not yet a sub-deacon, a 
canon of Notre Dame (Poole, op. cit. 145 n. ; R^- 
musat, i. 39 n.). Abelard bad reached the zenith 
of his fame. Henceforth the story of his life is 
one of ‘ calamity,’ not the least element in which 
■was bis own moral downfall, the conscious deliber- 
ateness of which, however, in our judgment, he 
characteristically exaggerates in his later reminis- 
cences (Hist. Cal. 0 . 6; cf. R^musat, i. 49, as 
against Cotter Morison, St. Bernard, 263). Into the 
romance of his connexion with Heloise (HeloIssa= 
Louise) we need not enter. The repetition of this 
weU-knowu story distracts attention from the real 
greatness of Abelard in the history of thought. 
In spite of the protests of Heloise that ‘Abelard 
was created for mankind, and should not be sacri- 
ficed for the sake of a single woman,’ Abelard 
privately married the woman he had seduced, and, 
when the secret was out, removed her to the 
convent of Argenteuil, the discipline of which was 
veiy lax. In Abelard’s opinion, as reported for 
ns by one of his students, marriage was lawful for 
such of the clergy ns had not been ordained priests 
[Sentcnticc, c. xxxi. ; cf. Poole, 147 n.). We draw 
a veU over the story of the revenge of Pulbert, 
his wife’s uncle. Abelard in an agony of soul and 
body fled to St. Denys, while Heloise, on hb 
demand, tried to transfer her passions to more 
spiritual objects, and took the veil at Argenteuil, 
chanting, as she did so, a verse out of Lncan’s 
Phorsalia (c. 1119). Their boy, to whom the 
parents had given the curious name of Astrolabe, 
was left ivith Abelard’s sister, Denys (Hist. Cal. 
c. 8. For his career see E^mnsat, i. 269). 

Abelard found the abbey of St. Denys worldly 
and dissolute. He retired in disgust to a cell of 
the house in Champagne, the exact location of 
which is a little uncertain (JUcueil, xiv. 290 n. ; E6- 
musat, op. cit. i. 73 n.'; Poole, op. cit. 156 n.), and 
opened a school of theology. Very soon the throng 
01 his students made it difficult to procure either 
food or shelter. His lectures were as daring as 
they were brilliant. In his Tractatus dc Unitate 


ct Trinitaie Birina, a work recently discovered 
and edited by Dr. Stolzle (Freiburg, 1891), and 
afterwards recast into his Theolopia Christiana, he 
discussed the great mystery. His line of thought 
may be gathered from his position : a doctrine is 
not believed merely because God has said it ; but 
because we are conrinced by reason that it is so 
(cf. Int. ad Thcol. ii. 18). We need not wonder 
tliat he was summoned by the legate. Cardinal 
Cnno of Preneste, to answer for his teaching before 
a Sraod at Soissons (1121) at the instance, curi- 
ously, of his first master, the aged Eoscelin (on this 
see Rdmnsat, i. 81 n.), and of two rival masters of 
theology, Alberic of Eheims and Lotulf of Novara, 
the leading spirits in his former expulsion from 
Laon. The charge against him of Sabellianism 
seems to have had little jnstification (Eashdall, 
i. 53 ; Dentsch, 265), In reality the chirf cause of 
offence lay in his appeal to reason. According 
to Abelard, the Synod, -without either reading or 
inquiring, in spite also of the efforts of bp. Geoffrey 
of Chartres to secure an adjournment, ‘ compelled 
me to bnm the book with my on-n hands. So it 
was burnt amid general silence.’ He was not 
allowed to justify his orthodoxy. A copy was 
handed to him of the Athanasian Creed, ‘ the which 
I read amid sobs and tears as well as I might.’ 
He was then sent to St. Medard, a convent near 
Soissons, which had acquired the reputation of a 
penitentiary through the stem discipline of its 
ab^t Geoifrey ana his frequent use of the whip 
(Hist. Cal. cc. 9, 10). ‘ Good Jesus,’ cried Abelard 

in his distress, ‘where wert Thou?’ There he 
suffered much from the zeal of its prior, the mde 
but canonized Gos-win (Sccucil des hisioriens des 
Cattles, xiv. 445), who had previously come into 
conflict with him at St. Genevieve, ‘as David 
ivith Goliath ’ (ib. 442). (The student should note 
that the records of the Synod of Soissons have 
been lost. We are dependent on Abelard, Otto of 
Freising, and St. Bernard). 

Abelard was soon permitted to return to St. 
Denys. There his love for trath overwhelmed him 
in a new calamity. He had been led by Bede 
(Expos, in Acts, xvii. 34) to doubt wliether the 
foundation was indeed due, as the monks pro- 
claimed, to Dion^ius the Aieopagite. Character- 
istically Abelard ‘showed the passage in a joke 
to some of the monks.’ Alarmed by their threats 
of handing him over to the king, the patron of 
the abbey, Abelard fled by night to St. Ayonl’s, 
a priory near Provins in Champagne. Efforts were 
made to secure his return, if necessary by force. 
He himself became willing to explain away the 
authority of Bede (Dentsch, op. ext. 38, for a de- 
fence of Abelard). Fortunately at this stage abbot 
Adam of St. Denys died (Feb. 19, 1122). He was 
succeeded by the famous Snger (1081-1152), at 
that time not the saint and reformer he became 
later through the influence of St. Bernard (1127), 
hut one of the long’s trusted ministers. At the 
instance of certain courtiers, Snger gave permission 
to Abelard to seek any refnge he liked, provided 
he did not become the subject of any other 
monastery. Abelard thus became a hermit, or un- 
attached member of the house. But his eager pupils 
soon found out his retreat. His hut of wattles 
and stubble ‘ in a solitude abandoned to wild beasts 
and robbers ’on the Ardusson, near Troyes, became 
the crowded monastery of the Paraclete. ‘The 
whole world,’ Tvrote Abelard, ‘ is gone out after me. 
By their persecutions they have prevailed nothing.' 
Nor was his monastery one to escape snspicion. 
It was rather a school of philosophers, where 
disputations took the place of constant devotions, 
where there were neither vows nor rigid rules. 
The very title of Paraclete, ‘the Comforter’ of his 
sad life, was an innovation ; ‘ dedications shnnld 
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' « til the Trinitv. or to the Son alone ’ (Hist. 

? nf That Ah&rd maintained strict order 
~ hVs flock is shoivn. hoivever by a corious 

survivingJra^mentofvers^(Btou^at,i^ 


Tn ll Selard was invited to he the abbot 
oi'the\o4 of St. Gild^ de Khuys 

npar Va-nnes the oldest monastery m his native 
Brittany. Abelard accepted, either urged by hw 
fears oTfurttier councils (for Clairvaux. the mon- 
astery of the ever virflant St. Bernard, was ah n 
grea? distance from Vaolete; 
also an attack from Norbert of Magdeburg, the 
founder of the Premonstratensians), °“® “ 

his frequent moods. ‘ God knows,’ he rvntes, that 
at timL 1 fell into such despair/kat I proposed 
w myself to go off and live the life of a Chnstian 
among the enemies of Christ. His life there for 
the next six, or possibly eight, years (Borne, 158 n.), 
was one of almost unrelieved misery. The abbey 
was poor in resources, shameless in its depravity ; 
the monks unscrupulous in their determination 
to get rid of any reformer. They tried to poison 
Abelard, first in his food, then in the cup of the 
Eucharist. After several abortive attempts, Abe- 
lard succeeded in flight. But Paraclete was no 
longer open to him. In 1129 he had formally 
handed it over— with the added sanction (Nov. 28, 
1131) of a Bull, which he had obtained from Pope 
Innocent II. on his stay at Morigny, near Etampes 
{Recueil, xii. 80)— to Heloise ‘the prioress, and the 
other sisters in the oratory of the Holy Trinity.’ 
Heloise had been expelled from Argenteuil in 1128 
(Recueil, xii. 215) by the mingled rapacity and 
reforming zeal of Suger, who had made good at 
Kome the claims of St. Denys to the convent. 

The movements of Abelard for the next three or 
four years are a little uncertain, the more so as 
be seems to have maintained the rank and title 
of abbot of St, Gildas. Probably he lived near 
Pwaolete, engaged in collecting and publishing 
his writings, including his Historia Caiamitatum, 
and in resolving for Heloise the various problems 
which arose in the establishment of Paraclete as a 
nunnery. To this period belongs also his famous 
correspondence with Heloise, To pass from these 
impassioned letters to the scholastic trifling of 
many of the Problemata Heloissce is chiefly of 
interest as a_ study in repression. He resumed 
also his teaching at St, Genevihve, though perhaps 
fitfully. From the enthusiastic description of 
John of Salisbury in 1136 we learn that the master 
had lost none of his power (Metalogicus, ii. 10, 
cental me ad peripateticum palatinum’). But 
for this mention, Abelard’s history at this time 
would be almost a blank. We know, however, 
that about this date Arnold of Brescia attached 
himself to Abelard. 

t Abelard appears before us, he is at 

law theological strife with St. Bernard, whom he 
bad first met at Morigny when in quest of the 
the Paraclete (Jan. 20th, 1131). 
Ihe differences of the two men were fundamental, 
of the kind that no argument or personal inter- 
course can remove. That Bernard was a realist 
goes without saying. Realism in those days was 

th? differencT’ T) this was not 

ne ditlereuce. The two were representatives of 

opposing forces. Abelard summeS up in himseff 
Wn, the last of the Fathers 

a® ririd cotemtiVe^ntXa^5 

Oiidas, little 


to the higher life. With all his narrowness of 
intelleotuM vision compared with Abelard, put St. 
Bernard do^vn at St, Gildas, and that abode of 
loose livers would have felt at once the purifying 
power of his zeal. Bernard’s was that baptism 
with fire which not only cleanses but warms ; but 
of this the cold, subtle, intellectual religion of 
Abelard knew little or nothing. To Bernard— 

• Faith is not an opinion but a certitude. "The substance of 
things hoped for,” says the Apoatle, not the phantasies of 
empty conlecture. Yon hear, the substance. You may not dis. 
pute on the faith as you please, you may not wander here and 
there through the wastes of opinion, the byways of error. By 
the name " substance ” eomething certain and fixed is placed 
before you : you are enclosed within boundaries, you are re- 
etroined within unchanging limits' (JVactotus da emrribut 
Jibalurdi, iv, 9). 

Abelard, on the contrary, argued that reason 
was of God, and had, as philosophy showed, found 
God. He argued that ‘ he that is nasty to trust is 
light-minded^ (Sir 19‘), Conflict between the two 
was inevitable; it had already broken out. In 
one of his letters, Bernard inveighs with his cus- 
tomary rhetoric against | Peter Abelard disputing 
with boys, conversing ivith women . . . who does 
not approach alone, ns Moses did, towards the 
darkness in which God was, but advances attended 
by a crowd of disciples ’ (Bernard, Ep. ccoxxxii.). 
On his part, Abelard had attacked the saint for 
preferring the usual form of the Lord’s Prayer to 
that in use at Paraclete (rbv aprov rbv iirtoijtoy, 
which Abelard translates supersuhstaniiahm ; see 
Abelard, Ep. x. in Migne, op. cit. col. 337). Nor 
would the attachment to Abelard of his former 
pupil, the daring revolutionary Arnold of Brescia, 
tend to lessen th^e suspicions against him. 

The two representatives of systems whose con- 
flict from the nature of things is as inevitable as 
it is unending, were now to meet in fierce combat 
at Sens, in the province of whose archbishop both 
Paris and Clairvaux lay. The challenge seems to 
have come from Abelard ; for we may dismiss as 
fiction the statement of Bernard’s biographer, 
Geofl'rey of Auxerre, tliat Bernard privately yisit^ 
Abelard and secured his repentance (Recueil, xiv. 
370). Abelard felt the need of publicly clearing 
himself from the charges of heterodoxy brought 
against hira_ by William of St. Thierry in collusion, 
as some think, with Bernard himself (Bernard, 
Ep, cccxxvii.). In this challenge Abelard once 
more shows that neither misfortune nor years had 
taught him wisdom. ‘ He entered the lists against 
authority where authority was supreme — in a 
general council. At issue with the deep devo- 
tional spirit of the age, he chose his time when 
all minas were excited by the most solemn action 
of devotion — the Crusade : he appealed to reason 
when reason was least likely to ne heard’ (Mil- 
man, Latin Christianity, iv. 355). His one ad- 
vantage would appear to have been that Heniy le 
Sanglier, the archbishop of Sens, hod a grudge 
against Bernard (Rdmusat, i. 210-211). Perhaps 
for this reason Bernard at first was unwilling to 
come to the duel. Such contests, he pleaded, were 
vain ; the verities of faith could not be submitted 
to their decision (Ep. clxxxix. 4). At lengtii Ber- 
nard yielded to the representations of his friends 
and the summons of his metropolitan, and set out 
for Sens, Whitsuntide 1141 (for date, not 1140 as 
Poole, R6mnsat, see Deutsch, Die Synode v. Sens, 
Berlin, 18S0). Hardly had the council opened (June 
4), and Bernard demanded the recital of Abelard’s 
heresies, than Abelard, whether from characteristic 
irresolution, fear of the people of Sens, loss of 
nerve, or revulsion of feeling, appealed from the 
^ry tribunal he had chosen to the 3 iidgment of the 
Pope,_ and left the assembly to mumble out over 
its wine-cups its condemnamus, jready decided 
upon,_ it seems, on the previous day (Berengar of 
Poictiers, Apoloyeticus pro Magistro in Migne, P L 
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clxrviii. col. 1857 ff. ; to be read ivith caution). 
The folly of Abelard’s appeal is shown by the 
haste with which (July 16, 1141) Pope Innocent U. 
ratified the sentence of Sens, largely as the result 
of the invectives of Bernard against ‘the French 
bee ’ (aheilh) and ‘ (Soliath’s weapon-bearer, Arnold 
of Brescia’ (App. clx.xxviU., cxcii., cxciii, cccxxxi.- 
cccxxxvi., cccxxxviii., Poole, 166 n.), who seems, 
in fact, to have appealed to the Pope, even before 
the condemnation of Abelard — a matter scarcely to 
the credit of Bernard (Bfimusat, i. 223. For the 
condemnation see Migne, FL clxxix. cols. 515-517. 
The records of Sens have not heen preserved). 

Abelard had appealed unto Cresar, but it was 
before a different tribunal that he was to stand. 
After lingering some days in Paris, he set off 
for Rome, but on his way old age came upon 
him suddenly ; so in the monastery of Clugny, 
•renouncing the tumult of schools and lectures, he 
awaited the end.’ Through the efforts of the 
abbot, Peter the Venerable, Abelard was recon- 
ciled to St. Bernard (see possibly his conftssio, 
Migne, op. cit. 105). His increasing weakness led to 
his removal to the dependent priory of St. Marcel 
at Chalons-sur-Sflone. There, in the spring of 1142 
(April 21), as the abbot wTote to ‘his dear sister,’ 
the sorrouing Heloise : — 

*Tbe advent of the Oirine Visitor fonnd Mm not tleepin^tas 
It does many, but on the watch. ... A long letter would not 
unlold the humility and devotion o! bis conversation while 
among ns. If 1 mistalce not, I never remember to have seen one 
BO humble in manners and habiL Thus Master Peter finished 
his days, and he who throughout the world was fam^ for his 
knowledge persevered in meekness and humilt^, and, as we 
mar believe, passed to the I/)rd* (Peter the Venerable, J?p. ad 
Seiousam, Migne, J*L clxxix. col. S47ff.). 

His body was secretly conveyed by Peter to the 
Paraclete, and buried in the crypt of the church. 
Heloise survived his death 21 years, and was buried 
near him ; not, however, until ])fov. 6, 1817, did 
they rest together in Pire Lachaise (‘del evprer- 
Xtyp/yot,’ E4musat, L 268). 

a. Influence. — Abelard was no heretic, nor was 
his a deathbed repentance. He always maintained 
that he was the devoted son of the Church. He 
was, in the verdict of Peter the Venerable, ‘ ever to 
he named with honour as the servant of Christ, and 
verily Christ’s pliilos^her’ (Petrus Ven. «< supra). 
In his last letter to Hmoise, Abelard had pleaded ; 
‘ I would not be an Aristotle if this should keep 
me away from Christ ’ (Migne, FL clxxviii. col. 375). 
He owes his importance not to his heresies, but to 
his demand for reverent, though thorough, inquiry 
into matters of religion. Modem Catholics have 
no hesitation in saying that both the Synods, 
Soissons and Sens, were conspicuous for zeal rather 
than knowledge. It is well knoum also that the 
work of his disciple, the famous Sentenw of Peter 
I/jmhard, a work that is largely the Sic et L'on in 
a more reverent form, became the accredited text- 
book in theology, the very canon of orthodor^ of 
the later hliddle Ages, though many of its views 
were those for which Abelard had been condemned. 
But we need not marvel at the misfortunes of 
Abelard. In part they were the results of an Hi- 
balanced judgment, always in extremes, in part 
the necessary outcome of bis real greatness. 

Por Abelard was so great intellectually, so com- 
pletely in advance of his age, both in the extent of 
his knowledge and the uidth of his outlook, that 
his positions were bound to seem heterodox to a 
generation that leaned wholly on the past. Abe- 
lard, in fact, belonged to the future. The very 
spirit of Protestantism is contained in his declara- 
tion that the ‘doctors of the Church should be 
read not with the necessity to believe, hut with 
liberty to judge’ {Sic et H'on, prol. in Migne, op. cit, 
p. 1347). We seem transported to the 20th cent, 
when Abelard claims that the interpretation of 
Scripture may err or the text be faulty (f.c.). In 
vou I. — 2 


the preface to his Sic et Non — a collection of con- 
tradictory opinions from the Fathers on all the 
leading disputes of theology, the prologue of which 
was probably written not later than 1121 (Deutsch, 
462)-— he lays down a defence of aU criticism : ‘ By 
doubting we are led to inquire, by inquiry we per- 
ceive the tmth.’ Of those who argue that we 
must not reason on matters of faith, Abelard asks: 

* How, then, is the faith of any people, however false, to be 
refuted, though it may hare arrived at such a pitch of blindness 
as to confess some idol to he the creator both of heaven and 
earth t As, according to yonr on-n admission, you cannot reason 
upon matters of faith, yon have no ri^ht to attack others upon 
a matter with r^rd to which you thmk you ought yourself to 
be unassailed ’ (Intnd. TJuol. iL c. S, Migne, op. cit. coL 1050). 

The dilemma of unreasoning pietism has never 
been better exposed. 

The circumstances of the times flung Abelard 
into conflict with Bernard. Intellectually, the only 
foeman worthy of his steel would have been Anselm 
of Canterbury. At first sight there seems to be 
between these favo philosophers an impassable 
abyss, nnconsciously summed up by Anselm in 
the preface to his Cur Deus Homo. Some men 
seek for reasons because they do not believe ; we 
seek for them because we do believe I ‘ This is my 
belief, that, if I believe not, neither shall I under- 
stand’ {credo ut inielligam). The rule of Abelard 
is the exact opposite. He argues that men believe 
not becanse of authority but because of conviction. 
Doubt is his starting-point, reason his guide to 
certitude. Bnt a deeper study reveals that the 
differences between the two may be exaggerated, 
as in Abelard’s own generation they certainly were. 
Abelard owns that the highest tmths of theology 
stand above the proof of our understanding ; they 
can only be hinted at by analogies, as, for instance, 
his favourite analogy of the seal and the Trinity. 
Bat through knowledge faith is made perfect 
(Deutsch, op. cit. 96 ff., 433 ff.). Anselm was >• less 
anxious to satisfy reason than Abelard, only he 
wanted to make sure of its limits before he heran. 
Thus the difference between the two CTeat thinkers 
was one rather of order of thon^t than real 
divergence. H the chronological order he re- 
garded, Anselm is right; if the logical, Abelard. 
In the order of experience faith precedes reason ; 
in the maturer life reason leads up to faith (see 
some excellent remarks in Fairbaim, Christ in 
Mod. Theol. 120 ff., on the contrast; cf. also 
Deutsch, qp. cit. 172). It is in the clear perc^tion 
of this last that the true greatness of Abelard lies. 
But, like Bacon, he had to leave his name and 
memory to the next age, that age which he had 
done more than any man to nsber in. The school 
in which he taught developed within a generation 
into the greatest university of Europe, largely 
through his influence. With Abelard also closes 
the first period of Scholasticism. In the next 
generation James of Venice translated the works 
of Aristotle, hitherto for the most part unknown, 
into Latin. Henceforth the ‘New Logic,’ the basis 
of wliicb in many ways was the same as that which 
led Abelard in his protests, dominated Europe. In 
the place of St. Bernard we have Aristotle as the 
all hut canonized leader of the Church. 

In nothing is Abelard’s inflnence more visible than 
in his scholars. Of his pupils, twenty-five, it is 
said, became cardinals, including Pope Alexander 
m., and more than fifty were bishops. Throngh 
Peter Lombard’s Sentences, founded on the model 
of Abelard’s Sic et Non, Abelard swayed and 
moulded the theology of the next three hundred 
years. As Abelard was the incarnation of the new 
spirit claimihg for itself the freedom of thought, 
so in his pupil Arnold of Brescia we find the leader 
in the new claim for freedom of will in an ideal 
Christian republic. Another pupil, William of 
Conches, made a firm though meffectual protest 
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/wiTof-nTltaiia inspiratioB to m 

coni-S ‘faith, ho«, charity, and the sac^- 
The rest is largely ‘for the adominenfc 
or enlargement of the Cnnrch’ (see his Frol, 
in Ep. lom., Migne, op. cit. 785). Even dto- 
phets and apostles may err (Frol, in « .A o?. 
kirae, op. cJf. 1345), iv^e a place mi^t be fo^d in 
the^evolntion of life and doctrine for revelation 
given to the heathen philosopners, specially Flato 
iTheol. Christ, lib. ii. passim, e.g. Migne, op. at. 
1179. Cf. Epit. Thtol. Christ, c. 11). , , . ^ 

lb) Ths humanity of Christ.—'thhs he claims to 
be essentially real. He goes so far even as to claim 
that it inclndes ‘human® infirmitatis veros delec- 
tus’ {Epit. Thtol. Christ, c. 25). In his emphasis 
on the real humanity of Jesus, Abelard is a com- 
plete contrast to his age. 

(c) He claimed that sin lies in the intention, the 
consent of the wiU to an action which is not of 
itself evil. Virtue cannot be attained except by 
conflict. Ignorance in the case of the unenlightened 
does not constitute sin, and the Jews who ignor- 
antly crucified Jesus must be judged accordingly. 
(Abelard’s doctrine of sin may be best gathered 
from his Scito te ipsum, esp. cc. 2, 3, 13. Its very 
title shows the emphasis he places on self-knowledge 
or intention). Ori^al sin is thus the penal con- 
seguence of sin and not sin itself. ‘It is incon- 
ceivable that God should damn a man for the sin 
of his parents’ {Ep. Bom., Migne, op. eit. 868 ff.). 

(d) From this it is an easy transition to Abelard’s 
moral theory of the Atonement — Christ’s creating 
within ns by His passion a love which itself delivers 
from sin {Eip. Ep. Rom. in iGgne, op. eit. 836, 859). 
He rejects totally any theory that makes the 
Atonement a redemption from the right of the devil 
(Epit. Thtol. Christ, c. 23). 

Abelard’s influence in the field of Logic was 
very CTeat, amounting almost to a revolution. He 
struck out a theoiy which to-day we should eall 
Conceptualism, midway between the Nominalism of 
Roscelin and the crude Realism of WUliam of Cham- 
toaux. He held that we arrive at the general from 
the particular fay an effort of thought. Thus he 
allowed the reality of the individual, and the reality 
also of the universals, in so far, that is, as they were 
the necessary creations of the intellect. Abelard 
thM returned to the position of Aristotle, probably 
without any direct knowledge of Aristotle’s argu- 
.(Toole, 142 n.). Hence the reputation of 
following centuries, 
wnen Anstotle had become dominant (For a full 

Ue”J, L sifr'^' 
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then conceived, were acknowledged by his enemies. 
To this we have the witness of his epitaph : — 

* Est satis in titulo : Petrus hie Jacet Abaillardas 
Hide soli patuit scibile quidqnid erat’ 

(Poole, 145 n,; for different and inferior reading, Migne, lOJ; 
Bimasat, L 259n.). _ 

But the truest estimate of Abelard s greatness is 
that unconsciously given by William of St. Thierry 
in his invective against him in 1139 : — 

‘His books pass the seas, cross the Alps. His new notions 
and dogmas about the faith are carried through kingdom and 

g rovince ; thejr are preached before many and publicly defended, 
isomuch that they are reported even to have influence at the 
court of Borne ’ (Op. Bernard, Ep. cccxivL). 

Abelard’s spirit lived in the victories and move- 
ments of later thought. 

taiEaTOBi.— A. The chief source for the life of Abelard win 
be found in bis autobiography, the Bistoria Calamilalum. 
In addition, we have stray references in Otto of Freising’s ds 
Gestis Frederici (ed- Pertz, v, 20), esp, i. cc. 47-48, with reference 
to the Synods of Soissons and Sens ; John of Salisbury, ifela. 
tojieus (in Migne, PL v. 199, or Bouquet, Beeueil, xiv.), and, 
at course, the Letters, ot St Bernard. We may add the 
I'tfo b. Gosunht (in Bonquet or Brial, Recueii des Bill, des 
Gaules, xiv.), and Snger a de rebus in admin, sua gestis (In 
Duchesne's Script. Franc. W.). Of modem Lives the best 
sketch in English Is by R. L. Poole in his lUusi. of Hist, of 
Sted. Thought (1834) ; Abelard's connexion with the University is 
jndidousiy dealt with by Rashdail, Ifniv.in 3f, A.(l895)I,ch. 1; 
Compayrd's Abelard and the Origin of Unirersities (1893) Is 
altogether misnamed; M’Cabe's Peter Abilard (1901) is the 
work of a partisan ; the chapter in Cotter Morison's St, Bernard 
(manyeds.) 'is not altogether satisfactory. In French we have 
the admirable Abilara, 2 vols. (Paris, 1845), of Charles de 
Rdmnsat. In German: Dentsch, Peter Abdlard (Leipzig, 
168^, has given us a thorough criticism of Abelard's theology 
which may be compared by the student with that in Bimusat. 
Dentsch has added much to our knowledge of Abelard's closbig 
years by his Die Sgnode von Sens (Berlin, 1880). Adolf Hans, 
rath’s Peter Abdlard (Leiprig, 1893) is concise yet full. For the 
philosophy of Abelard, in addition to the exhaustive discussion 
' in Bimusat, we have Renter, Geseh. der relig. Bntktdrung 
(2 vols. 1876-18TO : Hanrdan, Hist, de la Phitosophie leotastigue 
(Paris, 1872) ; and, more especially for his Logic, von Prantl, 
Geseh. d. Legit t'm Abendlande (4 vois,, Leipzig, 1855-1870). 

S. Of the works of Abelard we have the following editions : 
Migne, PL v. clxxviiL (1855), but without the Traeiatus de 
Unitate et Trinitate, first published by Stolzle (Freiburg, 1891). 
Oa p. 875 of Jiigne’s edition there is an smsadn^ sappression cf 
I ‘what would shock Catholic ears.’ lligat’e edition contains tbs 
, Sie et Ron first edited in full by Henke and Lindenkohl (Siarburg, 
1851), as also all the works of Abelard, for tbe first editing ot 
I which we are indebted to Victor Cousin ; Ouvrages inedits 
d Abilard (Paris, 1830), and the later Petri Abcelardi Opera, ed. 

I V, Cousin, O. Jourdaln, and E. Despois (Paris, 1849). Cousin's 
' contributions to our knowledge of Abelard are very great. 

H. B. Workman. 

ABETMENT. — In its most general sense ‘abet- 
ment’ means encouragement, countenance, aid ; but 
the word is now used almost entirely in a bad sense 
as encouragement, counsel, and instigation to com- 
mit an offence against the law. When any one 
‘directly or indirectly counsels, procures, or com- 
mands any person to commit any felony or piracy 
which is committed in consequence of such coun- 
selling, ^procuring, or commandment,’ he is de- 
scribed in English law as an accessory before the 
fact (cf. Stephen, q/" (Ac Orimitw Law). In 
most criminal codes an abettor or accessory is usu- 
al^ described as a person who has in some manner 
led to, or facilitated the execution of, an offence 
rendering material or intellectual assistance. 
Without being present at the actual perpetration 
of a crime or an injustice, a man may be useful to 
the perpetrator of it by assisting him to plan it, 
or by placing information before him which will 
facilitate the oflence or enable him to escape. Or 
abetment may take the form of rendering material 
assistance to the principal agent, such as procuring 
for him the instruments or physical means by which 
he is enabled or assisted to commit an offence. 

_ In China, complicity of a purely moral character 
13 punished with the same severity as if the accom- 
plice were the actual agent, and an offender found 
guilly of counselling the perpetration of mnrder 
receives the same punishment (namely, decapita- 
tion) as if he had committed it. (Cf. Letoumean, 
L’Eyolution juridique, v. 169). In Roman law, in 
ancient German law, in old French law, and in 
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flnrp<.cence of each, of the written book. No- 
Walta India di we find imagination so 
elastic and exuberant, running not through tirn^ 
siactand the infinite, and nowhere else >s «eeu 
eSch determined effort to curb “d rebate it. 
Abhidhamma training was one of the most note 
worthy forms of this effort. It was speciallj cal- 
culated (according to Buddhaghosa, A«Aasa/tnt, p. 
24) to check those excesses over the normal mind 
(dhammachitta) which, in the Buddhas words, 
tended to loss of balance, cranness, and insanity. 
The chief methods of that training were : first, the 
definition and determination of all names or terms 
entering into the Buddhist scheme of culture; 
secondly, the enunciation of all doctrines, theo- 
retical and practical, as formulas, with co-ordina- 
tiou of all such as were logically interrelated ; and 
finally, practice in reducing all possible heterodox 
positions to an absurdity— a method which is con- 
fined to the somewhat later fifth book, the Katha- 
vatthu. Even in these lofty aims, however, the 
want of restraint, helped by the cumbrousness of 
purely mnemonic compilation, tends to defeat the 
very objects sought. The lomc of definition is not 
the same as we have inherited, and the propositions 
yield strings of alternatives that have often little 
or no relation to facts. 

Of tile aeven booka a( the Abbldhamma pifaka, the firat fire 
have been publiabed by the Fill Text Society, via. Dhamma- 
iangapi, Vibhanga, Dhdtu-kalhi, Puggala-pantlattUnd Kathd- 
vatthu ; the aixth, or Yamaka, la not yet edited ; the eeventh, 
tbei’aghdna, la [1907] in the preaa. The 11 rat book haa been trans- 
lated by the present writer under the title, A BuddhUt Jfanual 
v] ftyehologieal Bthia, London, 1900. Besides these aeven, 
there atill aurvive, in Ohinese or Tibetan translations, other 
aeven books, which form the Abhidhamma literature of the 
SarrSstivSdins— a school which aplit ofl from the original nucleus 
of Buddhist culture. A very full index to the contents of these 
seven is given by Professor Takakuau in JPTS, 1905. But the 
books themselves have not as yet been edited or translated. 
Their date also is not yet settled, but they are certainly 
earlier than the Christian era. These works form the basis of 
the celebrated, but as yet undiscovered, Abhidharma-koia, or 
Dictionary of Abhidhamma, written in Sanskrit, as well as that 
of its C— r-e-ii'-.r’''*, aii'.l c.v.i - vi,,:i' :.ie works, some of which 
* 't'",' ■' 't'' '‘i'! c'.hrrii i'l Cl se or Tibetan versions, 

1.1 ■. V. . ■1 v;-,... . , i|..v.><:.y vi i f.* Abhidhamma down to 
me and or Srn cent. A.D. Professor Bunyiu Nanjio, in his 
^taiogue ot Chinese Buddhist literature (Oxford, 1883), gives 
the titles of no fewer than thirty-seven of these works still 

, Sr . .v*'” '“'ll developments of Buddhism in India. 
laSi ” so-called ‘ Great Vehicle,’ the use of the term 
Abmdhnmnw gradually died out. But in other Buddhist 
^ "“wued the literary language, booka 

'’S''",, Ic be written down to the 

*be AbhidhammatSZ 

longana, published In 1884 by the Pali Text Society, 

C. Rhys Davids. 

ABHIDHARMA KO§A VYAKHYA.-One of 

preserved iu 

nnmtd V V Commentary, written by a scholar 
Ya^omitra, on a classical account of Bud- 
^iAfrfAama-Aoia, 'the treasure 
of Abhidharma. The Sanskrit original of the Kofe 

rhi^«^ lost; but there still exist 
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The Kofe itself consists of two narta . ni , 


verses. The subject-matter is discussed in eight 
sections, viz. : the first principles (dhdtus), the senses 
lindriyas), the worlds (loTcas), the inclinations 
lanuiayas), the saint (arya pudgala), the science 
{jRdna), the trance (samadhi), the individuality 

a ala). Vasuhandhu belongs to the school of 
irvastivadins, who affirm the existence of all 
things,— a school of the Hinayana, or ‘Little 
Vehicle.’ The Kofe has nevertheless been admitted 
as an authority by all schools of Buddhism ; the 
author of the Vyakhya, Yaiomitra, is a Sau- 
trantika, and Chinese and Japanese Mahayanists 
have always employed it as a text-book. A huge 
literature of notes and glosses on the Kofe has 

g 'own up. In India, before Yaiomitra, Sthiramati, 
unamati, and Vasumitra wrote commentaries on 
it, which still exist in Tibetan versions. In China, 
two pupils of Hiuen-tsiang, Fu-koang and Fa-pao, 
compiled the lectures and explanations given by 
their master. It would he easy to-day to fill a 
whole library with the Koia literature. That the 
work achieved so great popularity is due to the 
rare merits of the author. Familiar with the 
pedantic intricacies of each school, Vasuhandhu 
elucidates them by the strength of his genius ; he 
brings order, clearness, precision, and cohesion 
into the whole, combining in a harmonious syn- 
thesis the tenets sanctioned by general consent of 
Buddhists. SylvaIN Lfevi. 

ABHISEKA (literally ‘pouring upon’ [from 
a6A»-Psfc/i]). — A compound which, withont definite 
ceremonial implications, occurs several tiroes in 
the Atharva Vedn, but not in the Rig or the SSma. 
In the White Yajur Veda, and in the three Saiii- 
hitSs of the Black Y ajnr Veda, ns weU as in several 
BrShmanas and the irauta ritual of all the four 
Vedas, we find abhiscchantya as the name of a rite 
included in the rajasuya, and the last book of the 
Aitareya Brahmana has abhi^eka itself for its main 
topic. 

The ceremonial sprinkling, anointing, or bap- 
tizing of persons and things is a usage of such 
antiquity and universality, that its origin and sig- 
nificance could not methodically be made the sub- 
ject of an inquiry confined to India (see artt. on 
Anoiktino). If the earliest anointing was with 
blood, and the object of it to confer vigour, the 
evidence for the former truth must be sought outr 
side India; and although an invigorating power is 
in fact ascribed {e.g. Satapatlia Brahmana, v. 4. 
2. 2) to the rite, the Brahmanical theologians were 
quite capable of arriving at such a conclusion 
ivithout the help of an old tradition. 

We may (A) begin by a statement of the actual 
employment of such a ceremony, so far as it is 
known to ns from narrative sources, and then (B) 
append an account of the Brahmanical prescrip- 
tions in connexion with abhiseka, vajapeya,^ and 
rajasiiya ceremonies, and the ritual appertaining 
to them. 

A. I. Subjects of the ceremony. — The persons 
who underwent the rite of abhiseka were in the 
first place tmp&rors. The Aitareya Brahmana 
(viii. 15) states as the object of the rite the attain- 
ment of paramount power, which it names with a 
CTeat amplitude of synonyms, and it annexes a 
list of the famous rulers of former times who had 
been so distinguished (viii. 21-23). In the Maha- 
bharata we have two abhisekas of Yudhisthira: 
the first (Sabha Parvan, co. 33, 45, esp. 45) is pre- 
ceded by victorious expeditions in all directions and 
celebrated as part of a rajasuya in the presence of 
subordinate kings, while the second (4&nti Parvan, 
^ follows the conclusion of the great war. 
the Buddhist emperor Asoka was not crowned 
imtil four years of conquest had followed his acces- 
sion (Mahawanso, Turnonr, p. 22), and in the case of 
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Har?a Sflsditya of Ujjain there was a similar Mst- 
ponement (Hiuen-tsiang, Si-Yu-Ki, tr. Bed, L 
pp. 213-213). An imperial abhiscka occurs also in 
Kalidasa’s Eaghuvarfi^, sarga ii., and the inaugura- 
tion of Naravahanadatta in the different versions 
of the Brhatkatha (Ksemendra, xvii. ; Somadeva, 


XV. 110, esp. V. 89) is that of an emperor ; cf. also 
Epigraphia Indica, iL 4 ; v. 16. 

IVe have less testimony for the practice in the 
case of ordinary or kings. But no doubt 

it would be usual with these also, so long as they 
retained any measure of independence. For, in 
the first place, the line between kings and em- 
perors would be ve^ hard to draw, and the Aita- 
reya Brahmana (viii. 14) plainly contemplates also 
the abhiseka of mere kings. Secondly, the Kan- 
dka Siitra of the Atharva Veda (xvir. 11-13, ap. 
Weber, * Ueberden Kfljasflya,’ p. 141) distinguishes 
the abhiseka of a simple king (ckardia) from that 
of a higher [var^yas). The Mahabharata (Santi 
Parvan, v. 2496, ap. Goldstucker, j.o. ‘ abhheka,’ 
p. 2S0) speaks of the abhisechana of a king as the 
most essential matter for any country. The father 
of Harsa Siladitya, PratapasUa, underwent the rite 
of abhiseka, altnongh he was no universal emperor 
(Har^a-Charita, ed. Bombay, 1892, p. 132, 11. 9, 10). 
See also Jataka, Nos. 456 and 45S ; Jacobi, Erzah- 


lungen aus dem Mahdrdstri, p. 26, 1. 5, 11. 13 ff. ; 
the various Bajyfibhisekapaddhatis and prayogas, 
and esp. Bhatta Nilakantha’s Nitimayukha, where 
a full ritual is given {stib inif.). 

We may mention here that the Atharva Veda 
includes a coronation {rajasiiya) hymn (iv. 8). 

The anointing of an heir-apparent (yuvardja) by 
his father is supported by several examples from 
the Epics (Goldstucker, op. cit. p. 282), to which 
we may add the references in the Har?a-Charita, 
a vi. (ed. Bombay, 1892, p. 223, U- 12, 13), the 
Bi’hatkatha (Ksemendra, vii. 23. 559 ; Somadeva, 
vi. 34, 107 ff.), Epigraphia Indica, iv. p. 120, L 2, 
and KalpasQtra (ed. Jacobi), u 74, § 211. 

The case of R5ma in the KSmayana, of which 
the Ayodhya-kanda (cc. 1-17, with Yuddha-kanda, 
c. 112) supplies the fullest account of the state 
and circumstance of aroyal inauguration, is_peculiar 
in two respects — the inauguration was initiated 
as a yauvardjyabhiseka, though completed after 
Kama’s final accession, and it was an example of 
the pu^abhiseka, which we find fully described in 
three texts, namely, Atharva Veda Parisista, No. 4, 
the BrhatsamhitS of Varahamihira, c, 48, and the 
Kalikfi PurSna, o. 89. The special feature of this 
rite was that it took place at the conjunction of 
the moon ■with the asterism jntsya (Deceraber- 
January), at which time, we are informed, India 
ori^nally conquered the demons (Bam. ii. 14. 
46), while, according to the Buddhists, both the 
anointing of an heir-apparent and the abhinis- 
Tcramarta (cf. the Jaina nekkhamabhiseka in Bhag- 
avati, ix. 33, p. 819, a ref. due to Prof. Leumann) 
of a Bodhisattva befall at the same hour (Mah5- 


vastn, vol. iL p. 158, 11. 3-4). This date is many 
times cited in the passages from the KamSyana 
(e.g. iL 2. 10, 3. 39, 4. 20, 14. 46, vi. 112. 56, 70), 
which also mentions a ^ecially adorned chariot 
{pu^aratha), described by 'HemSdri, i. 283, 284 
(cf. Siiupalavadha, iiL 22, and Epigr. Ind. iiL 
71), and no doubt identical with the phussaratha 
of the Jataka (Nos. 378, 445). The ceremony 
ptt^abhiseka or pu^asnana, as described in the 
Kalika Purana and Brhatsamhita, presents some 
very interesting features, — it is by no means con- 
finM to the inauguration of sovereignty, — and 
would probably repay anthropological investiga- 
tion. 


Anointing was also practised in the case of cer- 
tmn ministers of state. The Harsa-Charita speaks 
of ‘ anointed counsellors of royal rank ’ (murdhabhi 



sikCaamStyarajanah, p. 193, U. 13, 14); and for the 
puTohita, or state priest, there was a special cere- 
mony called brhaspatisava connected, though some- 
' what indefinitely, with the vdjapeya (Eggeling, 

I Satapatha Brahmana, iiL p. ixv'). The account 
of the purohita, which in the Aitareya Brahmana 
I viiL 24 ff., and Kansika Sutra xvii. 30 ff., immedi- 
I ately follows abhiseka, seems not to include a men- 
* tion of sprinkling. As regards the senapati, or 
' commander-in-chief, Goldstucker has given [op. cit. 

\ p. 285) quotations from the Mahfibharata (^alya 
Parvan, adhy. 46) and elsewhere. From Jaina 
sources we may cite the case occurring in Prof. 
Jacobi’s Erzdhlungen aus dem Ilahdrastn, p. 17, 
L 29. 

The anointing of images at the time of their 
inauguration [pratistJia), on occasion of festivals 
or of distress, or regularly, is a custom stUl preva- 
lent among the Hindus in India and the Buddhists 
in Nepal. Rules for it are given in many manuals 
(Pujaridhi’s and Pratistharidhi’s) ; an earlier allu- 
sion to it may be cited from the Harsa-Charita 
(ed. Bombay, 1892, p. 171, 1. 2). The iinid men- 
tioned in this ease is milk ; but a variety of other 
substances, including water of various kinds, 
cow-dung, earth from an anthill, etc. etc., are 
named by the authorities whom Goldstucker 
quotes. 

Finally, the name abhisekabhumi is given by the 
Buddhists to the last of their ten bhumis or stages 
of perfection (Mahavastu, L 124. 20). And further, 
the word abhiseka was applied to any ceremonial 
bathing, sneh as has always been, and still is, 
practised by Hindus at sacred fords, tanks, etc. 
etc. For abhiseka of neophytes, see Agnipurana, 
c. 90, Poussin, &tudes, 208 ff., and Rajendralila 
Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit HISS, No. 1536 ; of barren 
women, etc., Hemadri, Vratakhanda. 

2 . Ritual and occasion of tte ceremony. — 
This is not the place for enlarging on the vary- 
ing details of the inauguration ceremony as de- 
scribed in the Sanskrit literature. The reader 
will find in Goldstuckeris Dictionary, s.v. 'Abhi- 
§eks,’ ample material, extracted from the Maha- 
bharata (Santi Parvan, c. 40), Bamayans, Agm- 
Purana (c. 209), and Slanasara. Although in 
these works the special priestly aspect of the cere- 
mony is but little developed, Goldstucker finds 
(p. JSO) that the details as given in the Maha- 
bharata and Bamayana show ‘ that the vaidik 
ceremony had undergone various modifications at 
the time of their composition,’ while (p. 282) ‘ the 
inauguration ceremony at the Pauranic period has 
but Tittle affinity -with the vaidik rite ; it is a 
series of proceedings which are founded on late 
superstitions, and reflect scarcely any of the ideas 
which are the groundwork of the ceremony of the 
Aitareya Brahmana,’ Such changes are, of course, 
far from unnatural ; but there may also have been 
special causes at work, such as the neglect of the 
old irauta ritual, or the necessity of providing new 
forms for rulers who were ivithout title to ksatriya 
rites. 

The general features of the ceremony seem to be 
as follows : Prior to the rite {e.g. on the previous 
day) the king undergoes a purification, consisting 
of a bath, etc., no doubt analogous to the Vedic 
ffhtsa. Essentials* are-^l) appointment of the vari- 
ous ministers of state either before or in the course 
of the inauguration ; (2) choice of the other royal 
ralnas, a qneen, an elephant, a white horse, a 
white bull, a white umbrella, a white choivrie 
or two. etc.; (3) a throne (bhadrasana, simhasana, 
bhadrapilha, paramSsana) made of gold and 
coveretf uith a tiger - sldn ; (4) one or several 

* See ii. 15. 4-12 ; Ksemendra, xviL SSff. ; 

dera, xr. 11&, Jacobi, cp. eft. p. 26, ZL 13 C. : 

Parvan. c. 40. 
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fied butter, udumhara „„«nony 

ssrri.'sSfS It s » » % S 

Burrouuted by his chiefs, and he is sprinkled not 
by the ^rohit, but also by 

the ministers and relatives, and snrinkle 

In the Mahabharata, IQ'?na is the first to sprmkle 

Yndhisthira, representing rite 

mentioned in the Aitareya Bralnnana. The rite 

is performed with prayer to Indra tL^^^of the 
manner of Indra’s inauguration as king ^ the 
gods. After the consecration, the lung makes 
Presents (of. Harsa-Charita, ed. Bombay, 1892, c 
lii. p. 132, IL 9, 10), and, of course, the officiatin/? 
Branmans receive their dciksinds. According to 
the Agni PurSna and the Manasfira, the 
dudes by riding pradaksina-mse round his city. 
The liberation of prisoners mentioned by the Agm 
Purana is an incident knoivn in other connepona 
(e.o. the birth of a prince, Harsa-Charita, c. iv. p. 
142, 11. 18, 19). ^ ^ 

3. Time chosen for the ceremony and substMces 
employed. — In the case of the recorded ahhi^ckat 
the temporal restrictions seem to have been, except 
as explained above, merely such as were necessary 
in order to ensure auspicious conjunctions: for 
details see Goldstiicker, op. cit, p. 285. For the 
rdjasuya and vajapeya there were, as we shall see, 
fixed periods in the year. 

The substances, which varied in the different 
ceremonies, are mentioned under the several heads 
{pid. supra and infra). Water, milk, curds, and 
honey generally recur. 

B, I. Turning now to the sacred literature, we 
find that only one Vedic work gives rules for a 
royal consecration as such. This is the Aitareya 
Brahmana, where we find distinguished two forms 
of abhi^eka, namely, punarabhi^eka (viii. 5-11) and 
aindra mahabhi^eka (viii. 12-20). As the former, 
which takes place after a sacrifice, has apparently 
no relation to the installation of a sovereign and 
refers probably to the rdjasuya, we may reserve it 
for consideration in that connexion. 

The aindra mahdbhiseka is so named because it 
follows the rites whereby Indra was consecrated 
king of the gods, — we have already seen that the 
coronation ceremony continued in later times to 
be associated -nith Indra. Thereby a priest who 
mshes universal victory and paramountcy for his 
rang is to consecrate a ksainya who is ambitions 
of those objects {aham sarva jitlr jayeyam aham 
sarvanl loTcdn vindeyam aham sarvt^dm rajndm 
Sraz^ihyam atis^hdm paramatam gacheyam samra- 
}ydm bhaujyam svarajyam vairdjyam pdrames- 
(nyam rajyam mahdrdjyam adhipatyam ahaih 
sanwntaparydyi sydm sdrvabhaumah sdrvdyusa 
dnfad a p^ardhdt prlhivyai samudrdparyantaya 
ctora?). The requirements for the ceremony are • 
1) vessels of npgrodha (feus indiea), udumbara 
{feus religiosa), and 
Smiki '"/ectono) wood— to be used, no 

(see below) ; (2) blades of 

stff .it S 




hands to him a vessel of sttrd (spirit) to drink, 
identifying the sura with soma. 

Any comments upon this ceremony, which is 
preceded by an oath of life-long fealty on the part 
of the king towards the priest, may be reserved for 
the end of this article. After the description of it, 
there follows in the Brahmana a list of all the 
famous kings of old who hall been consecrated 
thereby, together ivith the names of the consecrat- 
ing priests. These names may be cited here:— 

1 . Junamejaya PSriMt*. consecrated by Turn Kiiva?ey»; 

2. Siryita Slanava, coneecrated by Ohyavana Bhirgava ; 

5. Eatinika Sitrajlta, consecrated by Soma4u?man Vijira- 

tniyana ; 

4. Xmbiatya, consecrated by Parvata and Nirada ; 

6. Tudhimjrausti Augrasalnya, consecrated by Parvata and 

Uirada ; 

6. Vlivakannan Bhauvana, consecrated by Kadyapa ; 

7. Sudk^ Paljavana, consecrated by Vasi?tha:_ 

k. Marntta Avlkfita, consecrated by- Sailivarta Afigirasa; 

9. Atiga, consecrated by Udamaya Atrcya ; 

1 " • . '■ ' ■ ■ ■■ . . ■ ■ llSmateya. 

■ • ■ . ' . ■ ' the rite:— 

1 . . t 1 ......—'.a, i.aviiig ivariieu it Irom Urhaduktha ; 

12, Atyaratl Jinantapi (though not a king), having learned It 

Irom Vaslfth® S.ttahavya. 

For other lists see Goldstiicker, op. cit. p. 279. 

2. Before dealing with the rCtjamtya proper, 
we may conveniently take into consideration the 
other ceremony described in tlie Aitareya Brahmana 
(viii. 6-11), the punarahhi^tka, wliich, though 
widely differing in procedure, is of an analogous 
character, os it presents the rite of abhi^eka in a 
ritual routine disconnected from the actual acces- 
sion of a king. It is not, however, as in the 
rdjasiiya, imbedded in a composite series of rituals, 
but placed at the end of a sacrifice. 

The name punarabhi^eka implies that the person 
concerned was an already crowned king, and the 
object of the rite was probably to reinforce his 
vigour os such. Thus, it is stated that the royal 
power is quickened by it {siiyatt ha vd asya k^atram 
yo dxl^aU k^atriyah san — an expression perhaps 
implying a knowledge of the word rdjasuya), and 
the various substances used are said to restore to 
the king various powers (brahmaksatre urg anna- 
dyam apdm osadktndrh raso brahmavarchasam ird 
puf(ih prajdtih) which through the sacrifice had 
passed out of him (§§ 7, 8). It is with this object 
that the god Savitr is invoked in the mantra 
devasya tvd saviluh prasave, etc. (§7), which recurs 
in the aindra mahdbhiseka and the rdjasuya. 

The actual rites are very similar to those of the 
aindra mahdbhiseka. The apparatus consists of: 
(^ a seat of udumbara wood with a covering of 
tiger-skin, (2) a cup and branch of udumbara wood, 
(3) a consecration fluid of curds, honey, butter, and 
water of a sunshine shower, with grass, sprouts, 
mrd, and durvd-grasB. The sacrificial space (vedi) 
is marked out with a ^hua (wooden sword), and 
the seat is placed half within and half without the 
same. Sitting behind the seat with his right knee 
bent to the ground, the king takes hold of it with 
both hands and invites the gods to ascend it, in 
order that he may after them ascend it ‘ for royalty, 
paramountcy, etc. etc.’ He then ascends, and 
the_ priest, having blessed the consecration fluid, 
sprinkles him through the interposed udumbara 
bramch, and hands to him the cup of surd, from 
which he drinks ; then he offers the remains to n 
friend. He descends from the throne, placing his 
feet on the udumbara branch, and, sitting with his 
face eastward, utters thrice the words namo brah- 
marje. He then presents a gift to the priest, ex- 
pressing a wish for victory, rises and places fuel 
upon the fire, and with fuel in his hand takes three 
steps in a north-easterly direction, i.e. towards the 
region of Indra, the invincible (apardjita) region, 
te signify his desire for security (yogaksema) and 
freedom^ from defeat. Lastly, he goes home and 
sits behind his house, while the pnest offers in a 
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ccrtjdn order oUations from the runfl-cnp and pro- 
nounces a prayer for progeny of oxen, horses, and 
men. 

3. The rufasuya U an elaborate ritual pre- 
scribed fora K?atriyakingdcsirousof paramountcy. 
It is brouglit into connexion \rith Varuna, the 
first emperor, and after him named ronipajufa. 
Like the punarabhiseka, it was applicable to an 
already conseernted king, although very likely the 
two ceremonies may Imve been snsccptible of 
combination. The essential difTercnce between the 
two is that abhi^eka wna a necessary act of State, 
including priestly rites, while the rujatilya was an 
onlional religious rite, undertaken with a certain 
object, and including a ceremony of consecration. 
In Sanskrit inscriptions the kinm sometimes glory 
in haring performed the rite, which they mention 
in connexion with the vdjnptya, atcamedha, etc. 
{Epiyraphia Indina, iv. p. lltfj, 1. 3). 

Wrbfr bo'tlj CUbfr den Itllif Qrs.* rp- l-e)ltul the rdlneuj-fl, 
IDie the rJjnjvio, tnw orlrlrtSllv a limpter [vsimlir Iniiltutlcn, 
which rJlisc-iDfr.tIr round tlinlriion. win, enanj eliborslione. 
Into the rrantn ntuel. end IliMehnndt {VtdUcKt Oyftr ttnd 
7cu!er, pp. 141 fcnd 144) ecreee with him. On the ension-of 
the derojruAani we tnsj expietn the ward wi meinln^ *the 
cerrmony (the word nl.jao3 ocenrrinf In the rltuel, eee 
Weber, p. 37), end conclude, la ecocrdence with prltnlUr# 
cotlont. Ihst the Inherent ehrour el s hb-ur reeded from time to 
time a rrin/crrtrimS (tec ehore, under p-jnnrabAiefho). In 
Ihxl cwse the rerliett Tdjofufa nuy here been a rcpularly re- 
rested (e.p. snsuelX or so occwiionil quickf .nlnp rite ur.deh»on# 
by klnp^ 

The actual rijanlya consists of seven rites (pa- 
vitra or oMyiiroAonivo, abfiifecknniya, dab'tptya, 
ktiavapaniy'a, vyufft', drirdtra, kjatradhpti), to 
which some antliorities add (after daJaptya or 
after kfntradkfti\ an eighth (tautrrlrrutni). Con- 
cerning the/>dri(ra wc need only s.ay tliat it mu-st 
be taken to cover the prcjiaratoiy and purificatory 
ceremonies, beginning in the month I’li-tlguna 
(Feh.-Mnrch), and extending over a whole yc.ar. 
It is stated that according to the Minavas tite rite 
took place in autumn. The ieioi'o/ioniyn is the 
formal cutting of the king’s hair, which remains 
unshorn for a whole year after the aibifecJinniya, 
and the vyuf(i, etc., need not detain ns. Of 
interest here are only the nbhijschaniya with its 
preceding ralnahavithp and the daSajptya. With 
the first day of the montli I’lililgunn in the second 
year commence certain introdnetory rites {{unit- 
ttriya, paiiehavaliya, indraturiyit, npiimAiviihomo, 
triptmyukla ralna/iatimp), of wfiicti the last ami 
roost imirortanl is a senes of sacrifices on 12 suc- 
cessive days in the houses of tho king’s ratnat (sec 
above), who are s-ariously enumerated. The 
abhijechantya, commencing on tho first day of the 
month Chaitra (March-April), occupies five days. 
Alter the completion of eight dei-astlAnvirhfi comes 
the proclamation of the king hy the jiricst, who, 
grasping his riglit arm, pronounces a mantra re- 
ferring to Sas-itp, Agni, Brhaspati, Soma, Indra, 
Vanina, etc., and staling the name of the king, 
his fatlicr and motlicr, and his kingdom. Next 
are provided for the sprinkling 17 fluids, namely, 
13 forms of water, together witn honey, embryonic 
water of a calving cow, milk, and clarified butter, 
each in a separate vessel of udtimbara wood, and 
iiaring sun-motes mixed with them. TJiese arc 
then transferred into a single udumbara veiscl, 
which, together with four other vessels, of palcUa 
(Sutra /rondosa), udumbara, nyayrodha, andafrat- 
Iha, is set dowm before one of the altars. Next 
day a tiger-skin is placed in front of the four 
vessels, into which tlic consecration liquid is 
poured : the king is specially arrayed for the cere- 
mony and armed with how and arrows, then 
announced to gods and people: to avert evil, a 
piece of copper is put into tho mouth of an eunuch 
standing hy. After taking a step towards each of 
tho four points of the compass and also upwards 


{to signify universal dominion), the king lacks 
away from the tiger-skin a piece of lead; as he 
stands on the skin, a gold plate is pnt under his 
foot, and another, with 9 or 100 holes, upon his 
head, and he is made to hold forth his arms facing 
eastward, while irith the four vtssels severally he 
is anointed hy the pnrohita or ndlivaryu, a kins- 
man (brother), a friendly kfatriya, and a vaisyo. 
At this point (according to one account) is related 
to him the story of Sunabfepa (a reminiscence of 
hnman sacrifice). He tlien rubs himself with tho 
consecration fluid, after wiiich he takes tliree steps 
(reminiscent of Vi^nu’s tririkrama) upon the tiger- 
skin. The remnant of the liquid, (mured into the 
alaki cn p, he hands to his dearest son. The latter 
olds on behind to tho adhvarjm, who pours tho 
remnant u(mn the sacrificial fire, mentioning, and 
once intentionally confusing, the name of the king 
and his son. There follow: (1) a syrabolicij 
ecimre of a cow, one of a hundred, belonging to 
one of the king's relatives, the king driving against 
them in a war-chariot and ultimately returning to 
the sacrifical edifice, where, after assuming shoes 
of pig-skin, he dismounts; (2) enthroning of the 
king u{)on a seat of khadira (acacia catechu) wood, 
pla«sl ntmn the tiger-skin ; (3) beating of the king 
(who holas five dice) by the priasts wntb sticks, in 
order to expel his sins, after which he is proclaimed 
as Brahman, Saxdtj-, Indra, and Sudra ; (4) a 
symbolical game with dice, in which the king, his 
hrotlier, hisnKn {(lancgiTist or marshal) or xtAivm/f 
(‘(mliccmagistrate.'nccordingto Vcber), agrrlmoni 
(villagc-hcadman), and a relative take part; (5) 
various minor ecremoniea On the seventh day of 
Chaitra takes place tlic daiapeya, a ecremonv in 
w-hich 100 (lersons, including the king, drint in 
group* of 10 out of lOcups: agcnc.alogicw testis ini- 
plied, the qualification being that c.ich must be able 
to cite 10 generations of soma-drinking ancestors. 
A ye.sr later come the keJarapaniya, eta 
The above account of the rojastiya is taken 
chiefly from Eggcling’s tr. of the ^atapatha Bruh- 
mana and Vclicr's translation^and exposition of tho 
KtttySyana ^rauCasiitra {‘tibcr den BhjasQya’), 
w-liich, as representing the part of the operant 
priests, is naturally the fullest Sanskrit antliority. 
The irauta ritual of the other Vedas, also cited by 
Prof. Weber, agrees in the main. The punarabht- 
ffka of tlic Aitnrcya Brfihmana, though it haa 
many common fc.sturcs, is distinctly simpler. But 
it docs not follow that the additional matter of the 
rajatHya is neces-asrilv of later origin : that there 
were various forms of the rite appears from tho 
AivalAynna Srauta-sQtra, which employs a plural — 
atha riijatuyCih, ix. 3. 3. 1. Weber, who has elabo- 
rately discussed the various incidents, regards the 
rcfcrcncts to Varuna and Savitj- as, from the point 
of view of Indian religion, remnants of antiquity. 
Similarly ancient must be the mimic freehcKsting 
exjicdition, game of dice, and dalaptya. A genenu 
anthrojHilogical interest attaches to (1) the a-sso- 
cintion of the king with the udumbara tree and 
svith the rain-water, (2) the notion of quickening 
the royal energy by mc.sns of Uic rite, (3) the 
reminiscence of hnman sacrifice in the legend of 
SunahSepa, which, in connexion with punarabhi- 
^eka.ii also rclatqd in the Aitarcya Brilhmana and 
tho Sfiiikliftyana Srauta-siltra. 

a. Tho r^iaprya, which is mentioned in tho 
Atharva Veda (xi. 7. 7) and the Aitarcya Brilh- 
mana (iii. 41. 1), and fully described in tho hnula 
ritiinl of all the Vedas, also includes a form of con- 
secration. At the outset it presents^ us with a 
difliculty as to tlic object w-ith whicii it wm to be 
celebrated. The A^valSvana Srauta-sCltra (ii. 9. 1) 
prcscrilics it for *pnc desiring supremacy’ (adhi- 
patuakSma); the Safikhilvana gives, instead, * one 
desiring abundance of food ’ (annddya), explaining 
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,he«-ord vajap^ya M pSoffby 

&~;r£r«ixaT.2|M^^ 


allowB it to the three mgnc 
txsava follomng in the case ot_a orfman : 
vana (rai. 11. 12) mentions a view that it might be 
preceded and followed by the : "’hile 

KfitySyana (.viv. 1. 1), confining it 1® ksatriya and 
'■aisya, orders it to be both preceded and foUowed 
ly the brhaspatisava. According to the Satapatha 
Asbmona (ir 1 11 thfi rfte orihinatcd With Indra 


by the hrhaspatisava. According to the toata 
Brahmana (v. 1. 1), the rite originated with 

and Brhaspati, who, both by the aid of S 

won Praiapati.’ The rank of the nte also is 
varionsly estimated : Aivalayana {ix. 9. 19) would 
make it a preliminary to the rdjasiiya (for a king) 

T « *>• fUa WKif.a 


or bfhcupatisava (for a priest), while the White 
Yajnr definitely forbids the rdjasiiya to follow, 
explaining that the latter is inferior, as the effect 
is to constitute a king, while by the vdjapeya an 
emperor is constituted. 

The most reasonable solution seems to be that of 
Eggeling and Hillebrandt, that the vajapeya was 
originally general for all the ranks, which severally 
had more special rites, the rdjasuya, bphaspatisava, 
sthapaiimva, grdmanisava, etc. etc. The features 
of the vdjapeya itself seem to point to the conclusion 
of Weber that it was originally a popular celebra- 
tion of victory or promotion. 

The most prominent of these features are (1) ojt, 
a mimic race ; (2) roba, mounting a post ; and (3) 
the recurrence of the number 17. 

The vdjapeya takes place in autumn. There are 
preliminary rfi&ja, soma-purchase, etc., 17 cups 
of soma and 17 or sura being provided; and the 
gifts to the priest include 1700 cows, etc., 17 slave- 
women, 17 elephants, and so on. At the midday 
ceremony on the final day a racing-car is rolled 
into the sacrificial area, and to it are yoked four 
horses, which receive a specially prepared food. 
Sixteen other cars are arranged outside. Seventeen 
drums are beaten, the course is marked off by 17 
arrow-shots, and an udumhara branch serves as 
goal. The race takes place and the sacrificer wins: 
the horses of all the cars are fed and, with the cars, 
presented to the priests. After certain libations, 
the wife of the sacrificer is brought in and specially 
dreped. A ladder is placed against the sacrificial 
post, and the sacrificer, after calling to his wife, 

1 , 1 ^ a ^ mounts until 

overtops the post : he looks forth in aU 

fnl- nn *^H® descends, alight- 

i plate placed upon the ground or utou 

a goat-skin. A subordinate priest covers a seat of 

nnn, seate him thereupon, saying, ‘This m thv 
^ngdom.’ A mixture of iVater and milk having 

in iipations, the offerer is sprinkled with 
‘ Th^^man ^proclaimed with the words 

lindon, 

Sa6M Sfl.; ilahitharata 


Mitra, Ind 

^ 



various paddhatis t.vd prayogas; Weber, op. oil. pp. 1-16S ; 
Eeeellng-'s tr. of the Satapatha Brahmaga, vol. lii. pp. xxvi 
42-142! Hillebrandt, Ytdisehe Opjerund Zaubtr, pp. 143-147; 
RSiendralala Mitra, op. off. 

For the vdjapeya: Vdjataneyi-S. (lx. 1-34), KdfhataS. 
(xiii. 14-xlv. 10), iiailrdyavi-S. (1. 11. 1-10), Taittiriya-S. (i. 7. 
7-12), Satapatha Br. (v. 1. 1-2 2), Taitlmya Br. (IS. 2-91 
Tdndya Br. (xviij. 6-7); Aivaldyana S.S. (lx. 9). SdhkM. 
uand S.S. (xv, 1 and xvi. 17), Mtpapona S.S. (vili. 11 and 12 
and V. 12. 8-25), Kdtydyana S.S. (xiv. 1 fl.), Apaetamba S.S. 
(xviii. 1-7) : Kaiffina S. (xxvii.) ; various paddhalit and pray. 
ogas ; Weber, ‘ Uber den Vajapeya ’ (SS.d iF, 1892, pp. 765-813) ; 
Eggeling-, op. ctf. pp. 1-41 ; Hillebrandt, op. eit.pp. 141-143. 

F. W. Thomas. 


ABILITY. — Ability (Lat. habilitat-em, habilis) 
in its historical usage has two meanings, i. It 
signifies material power, wealth, estate, or re- 
sources. In this sense it occurs in both the OT 
and the NT : e.g. ‘ They gave after their ability 
unto the treasure of the work’ (Ezr 2®®); ‘Then 
the disciples, every man according to his ability, 
determined to send relief’ (Ac 11“). Similarly, 
Shakespeare has — 

‘ Out of my lean and low ability 
I’ll lend you something ’ (Twe^th Night, m. Iv. 351). 

In the same sense, the term is used in 16th cent. 
Poor Law statutes. Thus, by the Act of 1555 the 
town magistrates, in making orders for the relief 
of an overburdened parish by its wealthier neigh- 
bouring parishes, are directed to ‘consider the 
estate and ability of every parish.’ The Act of 
1601, too, provides for the taxation of every in- 
habitant of the parish ‘ according to the ability of 
the parish’ — ‘ability’ being interpreted to mean 
property. Later on, however, ‘ ability ’ or faculty 
came to be measured not by property, but by in- 
come or revenue. This is the measure adopted in 
Adam Smith’s celebrated maxim : ‘ The subjects 
of every State ought to contribute towards the 
support of the Government, as nearly as possible, 
in proportion to their respective abilities ; that is, 
in proportion to the revenue which they respect- 
ively enjoy under the protection of the State’ 
(Wealth of Nations, bk. v. ch. ii. pt. 2). And 
since Adam Smith’s day, the adoption of the utili- 
tarian ideal of ‘equality of sacrifice,’ and the 
application of the ‘law of diminishing utility’— 
that the more wealth, ceteris paribus, a person has, 
the less, beyond a certain point, is the utility to 
him of successive equal increments, and, conse- 
quently, the less the disutility of the decrements 
caused by taxation — have led to income being 
accepted as the criterion of ability, for the purpose 
of taxation, subject only to exemptions and abate- 
ments at the one extreme, and progressive or 
graduated taxation at the other (of. J. S. Mill, 
Frinci^es of Political Economy, hk, v. ch. ii. §§ 2, 
3 ; E. K. A. Seligman, Progressive Taxation). But, 
apart from this gMost-technical use of the term in 
Economics, in which ‘ to give,’ ‘ to contribute,’ or 
‘to pay’ is understood, the use of ‘ability’ in the 
sense of vvealth is obsolete, the latest literary 
instance being probably that in Goldsmith’s Vicar 
of Wakefield, ch. xiv.: ‘A draft upon my neigh- 
bour was to me the same as money ; for I was 
sufficiently convinced of his ability.' 

2 . It signifies personal power, cleverness, physical 
or mental, and sometimes a special power of the 
mind, a faculty (usually, however, in the plural). 
This usage is also found in both the OT and the 
NT : ‘ such_ as had ability in them ’ (Dn 1‘) ;_ ‘ If 
any man minister, let him do it as of the ability 
which God giveth ’(IP 4"). So with Shakespeare : 

‘ Though itlbe fit that Casaio have his place, 

For. sure, he fills it up with great abUity ' (0th. m. lii. 247). 

Again— 

‘ Your abilities are too Intant-Iike for doing ■xucb alone 
(Cor. n. I. 35). 
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The use of ‘ ability ’ as denoting physical strength 
is now obsolete, save in Scotland ; and, in its use 
with reference to mental power, ‘ability’ denotes 
active power, as distinct from ‘capacity,’ which 
signifies rather latent ^_wer or resources. In 
general, also, natural ability is to be contrasted 
with acquired skill. ‘For natural abilities are 
like natural plants that need pruning by study’ 
(Bacon, .Fsjayi : ‘Of Studies’). The distinction is 
important in Economies, in which natural ability 
is regarded as yielding an income of the nature of 
rent, while acquired skill yields profits. Again, 
general ability, natural or acquirM, is often con- 
trasted with specialised technical skill. With the 
growing complexity of industiy and the increasing 
use of maclunery, general ability, which is easily 
transferable from one trade to another, is yearly 
becoming a relatively more important factor in 
industrifl skill (cf. A. Marshall, Principles of 
Economic^, 1898, pp. 284-291, 331-342, 657). 

In Theolo^, the terms ‘ability’ and ‘inability’ 
refer to mams power, or want of power, to do the 
will of God. ‘ Man by his fall into a state of sin 
hath wholly lost all ability of will to any spiritual 
good accompanying salvation’ { IPestminstcr Con- 
fession). Here the opposition is to be noted be- 
tween the doctrine of ‘ original ability,’ as based 
on the Scriptures, and the ‘plenary ability’ of the 
Pelagians, the ‘gracious ability’ of the Arminians, 
and the ‘natural ability’ of the New School (or 
Edwardian) theologians (cf. A. H. Strong, System- 
atic Theology, 1886, pp. ^2-345). 

A RCTT p ClA.RK 

ABIOGENESIS (I.). — Abiogcncsis (from 6r. 
dStos, ‘withont life,’ and yhtais, ‘birth’) is the 
tneoiy of the origin of living from not-Iiving 
matter. It is more commonly known as the theory 
of ‘spontaneous generation.’ So far as the begin- 
nings of life on the earth are concerned, the 
doctrine of abiogenesis is generally accepted by 
biologists. For, in its passage from the nebulous 
to the more or less solid state, our globe reached 
a temperature end general conditions which made 
possible the evolution of the organic from the 
morganic. Life, as Buflbn was among the first to 
suggest, probably originated in the polar regions, 
these being the earliest to cool. The mter-refation 
behveen living and lifeless matter is a fundamental 
canon of the theory of Evolution, which recognizes 
no break in continuity, and which also recognizes 
the ultimate mystery investing all phenomena, 
whether these be denned in terms of mind or of 
matter. ‘All our philosophy, all our poetry, all 
our science, all our art — Plato, Shakespeare, 
Newton, and Raphael — are potential in the fires 
of the sun,’ says Tyndall ; and Huxley, while 
holding abiogenesis bo be unproved, added that 
‘ if it were given him to look beyond the abyss of 
geologically recorded time to the still more remote 
period when the earth was passing through physi- 
cal and chemical conditions which it can no more 
EM again than a man can recall his infancy, he 
should expect to be a outness of the evolution of 
living protoplasm from not-living matter’ (Coll. 
Essays, viii. p. 256). Hence, both physicist and 
biologist rdect the theory of ‘Vitalism,’ or the 
existence of a vital principle or energy distinct in 
kind from other cosmic energies. The problem of 
abiogenesis is therefore narrowed to this — Given 
the origin of life from the not-Iiving, do the 
conditions which resulted in that still prevail, or 
have they so far passed away that life- is now 
derived only from pre-existing life ? — as the phrase 
has it, Omne vivum ex vivo. 

Belief in spontaneous generation was unchal- 
lenged for above 2000 years. It was on the Ionian 
seaward that speculation arose about origins and 
la-WB governing phenomena, hence scepticism as to 


the validity of old cosmogonies and legends. 
Anaximander (B.C. 610-547), the friend and pupil 
of Thales, appears to have been the earliest to 
speak of life as a product of ‘the moist element 
as it was evaporated by the sun.’ Aristotle (B,c. 
384-322) accepted abiogenesis with limitations, 
applying it to parasites, certain invertebrates, and 
a few vertebrates, ns cels (the mode of generation 
of which was, until recent times, a mystery’), but 
not to animals in which sexual organs are apparent. 
Lucretius (c. B.C. 95-51) speaks of ‘many lii-ing 
creatures, even now, springing out of the earth 
and taking form by the rains and the heat of the 
sun ’ (de Eerum Natura, v. 795, 796). 

It was not until the latter half of the 17th cent., 
nearly fifty years after Harvey’s di.scovery of the 
circulation of the blood, that the doctrine of 
spontaneous generation was assailed, and that by 
tne only eflective weapon — experiments. These 
were started by an Italian scholar-naturalist, 
Francesco Redi (1626-1698), and, like other 
methods which have led to momentous results, 
were simplicity itself. Observing how rapidly 
dead flesh, exposed to the air, swarmed with 
maggots, he put some pieces of meat into a jar 
whimi he covered with fine gauze, leaving other 
pieces exposed. In the one case no maggots 
appeared, while, in the other, they were as 
numerous ns usual. The ineWtable conclusion 
was that the maggots were hatched from eggs 
deposited by blowflies on the dead stulT. A tem- 
porary reaction against Redi’s conclusions was 
brought about by Needham (1713-1781) and Buflbn 
(1707-1788). who adduced the case of animalcules 
which, after a certain lapse of time, appeared in 
infusions boiled and hermetically sealed. But 
Spallanzani (1729-1799) showed that the air bad 
not been wholly excluded from the infusions, the 
animalcules in which, by reason of inadequate 
heating, remained nndcstroyed. The discovery of 
oxygen (by Priestley, in 1776), the presence of 
which is essential to life, compelled the repetition 
of experiments ‘under conditions wliich would 
make sure that neither the oxygen of the air nor 
the composition of the organic matter was altered 
in such a manner as to interfere nith the e.vist- 
ence of life.’ Schultze and Schwann (1836-1837), 
after boiling the infusions, and supplying air 
passed through red-hot tubes, the properties of its 
oxygen being unaflected thereby, although organic 
matter in it would be destroyed, found no animal- 
cules, which, however, were present in the infusions 
not supplied with purified air. There followed 
other experiments, carried on by Cagniard de la 
Tour, the illustrious Helmholtz, and others, which 
differed from the foregoing only in completeness of 
detail, and, therefore, do not need recapitulation in 
this summary. Each in turn was more effective in 
destroying whatever agents were essential to the 
reproduction of life in the infusions. Thus were 
lam slowly, but surely and abidingly, the founda- 
tions of the bacteria or germ theory' which has 
revolutionized old theories of diseases and old 
methods of attacking them. As recently as 1859, 
Pouebet reported thathe had effected the generation 
of microscopic animals from inorganic substances. 
This prompted Pasteur and Tyndall to demonstrate, 
with a precision hitherto unapproached, that, 
despite the ubiquity of microbes, their actirity 
and reproduction are rendered impossible where 
sterilization is effectively performed. 

Thirty years ago. Dr. Bastian published a series 
of volumes embodying results of experiments which, 
he contends, support abiogenesis. In 1904, JI. 
Dubois, of Lyons, reported the production of lii-ing 
germs in a sterilized medium under the agency of 
radium, and in 1905 the question was reopened by 
Mr. Butler Burke, of the Cavendish laboratory. Cam- 
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riobeXped bodies, which, on reaching a given 
ftege, subdivided. Mr. Butler Burke inclines to 
the Conclusion that they are “rganmins on the 
border lines between microbes and c^stala, and, 
provisionally, he names them 
their organic character is not established to the 
satisfaction of competent authorities. The funda- 
mental identity of the living and the not-living 
being admitted (proof of advance thereto being 
furnished by the production of organic compounds 
from inorganic matter in our chemical laboratories), 
there is no warrant for the contention that abio- 
genesis is impossible in the present or the future. 
All that can be said is that the experiments whicli 
appear to favour the theory do not wholly exclude 
doubt as to complete sterilization, and_ consequent 
exclusion or destruction, of life-producing germs. 

It is the demonstration of the universality of 
these micro-organisms in their innumerable myriads 
that has given impetus to antiseptic and prophy- 
lactic methods whereby unspeakiible benefits have 
accrued to man and the lower animals, Louis 
Pasteur — warrior in the noblest of campaigns — 
was the benefactor not only of France, but of the 
world, in his application of remedies for diseases in 
plants and animals which threatened large in- 
dustries with extinction. In the case of chicken 
cholera, he reduced jthe death-rate from ten per 
cent, to one per cent. ; in that of anthrax or wool- 
comber’s disease, which had killed off millions of 
cattle, the economic gain has been enormous ; 
while perhaps his greatest victory was won in the 
treatment of those dread evils, rabies and hydro- 
phobia. Lord Lister has acknowledged that 
Pasteur’s germ -theory of putrefaction furnished 
him ' with the principle upon which alone the anti- 
septic system can be carried on.’ Armed with 
antitoxins, the physician battles successfully with 
human ills, and one by one reduces the numlaer 
of diseases hitherto ranked as inevitable and 
incurable. See also next art. and Biogenesi.s. 
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Breyer and others have suggested that germs 
of life, confessedly unlike any wl now Sow ^ 
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Preyer strongly opposed the view that organic 
substance could arise or could have arisen from 
inorganic substance, the living from the not- 
living: the reverse supposition seemed to him 
more tenable. 

(b) As far hack as 1865, H. E. Kiohter started the 
idea that germs of life are continually being thrown 
off from the heavenly bodies, and that some of these 
found lodgment on the earth when it was ready for 
them. Bto also could not think of life beginning j 
his dictum was, ‘Omne vivum ab ostemitate e 
cellula.’ To Plelmholtz (1884) and to Sir William 
Thomson (Lord Kelvin) the same idea occurred, 
that germs of life may have come to the earth em- 
bosomed in meteorites. ‘ I cannot contend,’ Helm- 
holtz said, ‘against one who would regard this 
hypothesis as highly or wholly improbable. But 
it appears to me to be a wholly correct scientific 
procedure, when all our endeavours to produce 
organisms out of lifeless substance are thwarted, 
to question whether, after all, life has ever arisen, 
whether it may not be even as old as matter, and 
whether its germs, passed from one world to an- 
other, may not have developed -where they found 
favourable soil. . . . The true alternative is evi- 
dent: organic life has either begun to exist at some 
one time, or has existed from eternity.’ On the 
other hand, we may note that the word ‘eternal’ 
is somewhat irrelevant in scientific discourse, that 
the notion of such complex substances as proteids 
(essentially involved in every organism we know) 
being primitive is quite against the tenor of modem 
theories of inorganic evolution ; and that, though 
we cannot deny thepossibilUy, it is difficult to con- 
ceive of anytning like the protoplasm we know 
surviving transport in a meteorite through the in- 
tense cold in space and through intense heat when 
passing through our atmosphere. The milder form 
of the hypothesis associated with the name of Lord 
Kelvin was simply one of transport ; he wisely said 
nothing about ‘eternal cells’ or any such thing; 
he simply shifted the responsibility for the problem 
of the origin of living organisms off the shoulders 
of our planet. I ~ J 

So far, then, the suggestions are (a) that the 
physical basis of life is as old as the cosmos, and 
(6) that germs of organisms may have come from 
elsewhere to our earth. Apart from an abandon- 
ment of the problem as scientifically insoluble,— 
apart, that is to say, from the view that limg 
creatures began to be in some way which ive cannot 
hope to formulate in terms of the scientific ‘ universe 
of discourse,’ — there is but one other possible -view, 
namely, that what we call living evolved in Nature’s 
laboratory from what we call not-living — a inew to 
which the whole trend of evolutionist thinking at- 
tracts us. There are few living biologists who doubt 
the present universality of the induction from all 
sufficiently careful experiment and observation — 
omne niimm e vivo ; Dr. Bastian is practically alone 
in believing that creatures like Infusorians and 
Amcnb® (highly complex individualities in their 
own way) can now arise from not-living material ; 
but it is quite another thing to say that abiogenesis 
may not have occurred ui_tte past or tnay not 
occur in the future. ^3 2- 0 3 ^ 

But though many thoughtful biologists, such as 
Huxley and Spencer, Nageli and Hneekel, have 
accepted the hypothesis that living organisms of a 
ve^ simple sort were originally evolved from no^ 
living^ material, they have done so rather in their 
faith in a continuous natural evolution than from 
any apprehension of the possible sequences which 
might lead up to such a remarkable result. The 
hypothesis of abiogenesis may be suggested on 
a priori grounds, but few have ventured to offer 
any concrete indication of how the process might 
conceivably come about. To postulate abiogenesis 
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as if it ■vrere a matter of course, seems to betray an 
extraordinarily easy-going scientific mood. 

One of the few concrete suggestions is due to 
the physiologist Pfluger (1875), whose Tiews are 
clearly summarized in Venvom’s General Physi- 
ology (translation). Pfluger suggested that it is 
the cyanogen radical (CN) that gives the ' lirung ’ 
proteid molecule its characteristic properties of 
self-decomposition and reconstruction. He indi- 
cated the similarities between cyanic acid (HCNO) 
— a product of the oxidation of cyanogen — and 
proteid material, which is admitted to be an essen- 
tial part, at least, of all living matter. • This 
similarity is so mat,’ he said, ‘ that I might term 
cyanic acid a hdf-living molecnle.' As c 3 ’anogen 
and its compounds arise in an incandescent heat 
when the necessary nitrogenous compounds are 
present, they may have been formed when the 
earth was still an incandescent ball. ‘ If now we 


consider the immeasurably long time during which 
the cooling of the earth's surface dragged itself I 
slowly along, cyanogen and the compounds that 
contam cyanogen- and hydrocarbon- substances 
had time and opportunity to indulge extensively 
in their great tendency towards transformation 
and polymerization, and to pass over with the 
aid of oxygen, and later of water and salts, 
into that self-destructive proteid, living matter.’ 
Verwom adopts and elaborates this suggestion. 
Compounds of cyanogen were formed wliile the 
earth was still incandescent ; ivith their property 
of ready decomposition they were forced into cor- 
relation with various other carbon compounds 
likewise due to the mat heat; when water was 
precipitated ns liquid upon the earth, these com- 
pounds entered into chemical relations ivith the 
water and its dissolved salts and gases, and thus 
originated extremely labile, very simple, undlSer- 
entiated liviim substance. 

Professor E. Ray Lankester, in his art. ‘Pro- 
tozoa’ in the Encyc. Brit.’, makes the sugges- 
tion, 'that a vast amount of albuminoids and 
other such compounds had been brought into ex- 
istence by those processes which culminated m 
the development of the first protoplasm, and it 
seems therefore likely enough that the first proto- 
plasm fed upon these antecedent steps in its oivn 
evolution.’ 

Hr. H. Charlton Bastian suggests, in regard to 
the first origin of living matter upon the earth, 
that the nitrate of ammonia which is knoivn to be 
produced in the air during thunderstorms, and is 
discovered in the thunder-shower, may have played 
an important part in the mixture of ingredients 
from which the hypothetical natural synthesis of 
living matter was eflected. Mr. J. Butler Burke 
postiSates original vitsj units or ‘bio-elements,’ 
which ‘ may have existed throughout the universe 
for an almost indefinite time,’ which are probably 
‘ elements possessing many of the chemical pro- 
perties of carbon and the radio-active properties 
of the more unstable elements,’ and which, by 
interacting on otherwise present carbon - com- 
pounds, probably gave rise to cellular life as we 
know it to-day. 

It must^e-adiaitted that, in spite of these and 
other concrete suggestions, we are still far from 
being able to imagine how living matter could 
arise from not-living matter. In postulating poss- 
ible processes which may have occurred long ago 
in Katnre’s laboratory, it seems desirable that 
we should be able to back these up with evidence 
of analogous processes now occurring in Nature, — 
the usual mode of argument in evolutionist dis- 
course, — but these analogues are not forthcoming 
at present. It is usual to refer to the achieve- 
ments of the synthetic chemist, who can now 
manufacture artificially such natural organic pro- 


ducts as urea, alcohol, grape sugar, indigo, oxalic 
acid, tartaric acid, salicylic acid, and cafleine. 
But three facts should be borne in mind : (1) the 
directive agency of the intelligent chemist is an 
essential factor in these syntheses ; (2) no one sup- 
poses that a living organism makes its organic 
compounds in the way in which many of these can 
be made in the chemical laboratory ; and (3) no 
one has yet come near the artificim synthesis of 
proteids, which are the most characteristic sub- 
stances in living matter. 

We are in the iiabit of comparing what man can 
do in the way of evoh-ing domesticated animals 
and cultivated plants with what we believe Nature 
has done in the distant past. Why, then, should 
we not argue from what the intelligent chemist can 
do in the way of evolving carbon compounds to 
what Nature may have done before there was any- 
thing animate ? There is this difierence, among 
others, in the two cases, that in the former we can 
actually observe the process of Natural Selection 
which in Nature takes the place of the breeder, 
while we are at a loss to suggest what in Nature’s 
as yet very hypothetical laboratory of chemical 
synthesis could take the place of the directive 
chemist. 

Thus Professor F. R. Japp, following Pasteur, 
pointed out in a memorable British Association 
address that natural organic compounds are ‘ op- 
tically active’ (a characteristic proper^ which 
cannot be here discussed), that artificially pre- 
pared organic compounds are primarily ‘ optically 
inactive,^ that by a selective process the intelligent 
operator can obtain the former from the latter, 
but ... it is difiicnlt to conceive of any mechanism 
in nature which could efiect this. ‘ No fortuitous 
concourse of atoms, even with all eternity for 
them to clash and combine in, could compass this 
feat of the formation of the first optically active 
organic compound.’ ‘ The chance synthesis of the 
simplest optically active compound from inorganic 
materials is absolutely inconceivable.’ 

Not content, however, with indicating the diffi- 
culty which the believer in abiogenesis has here to 
face. Professor Japp went on to saj' — perhaps, in so 
doing, leaving the ngidly scientific position s ‘ I see 
no escape from the conclusion that, at the moment 
when life first arose, a directive force came into 
play — a force of precisely the same character as 
that which enables the intelligent operator, by the 
exercise of his will, to select out one ciystaUized 
enantiomorph and reject its asymmetric opposite.' 
After prolonged discussion, and in view of various 
suggestions of ^oyrij/e origins, he wrote: 'Although 
I no longer venture' to speak of the inconceiv- 
ability of any mechanical explanation of the pro- 
duction of single opticblly active compounds asym- 
metric altvays in the same sense, I am as convinced 
as ever of the enormous improbability of any such 
production under chance conditions.’ 

Apart, then, from the fact that the synthesis of 
proteids seems still far off, apart also from the fact 
that there is a great gap between a drop of proteid 
and the simplest organism, we have perhaps said 
enough to show that the hypothesis of abiogenesis 
is not to be held with an easy mind, attracted as 
we may be to it by the general evolutionist argu- 
ment. 

In thinking over this difficult question, there 
are two cautions which should be borne in mind. 
We must not exaggerate the apartness of the 
animate from the inanimate, nor must we de- 
preciate it. On the one hand, we must recognize 
that modem progress in chemistry and physics 
has given us a much more vital conception of what 
has Men libelled as ‘dead matter ’ : we must not 
I belittle the powers of growth and regrowth which 
I we observe m crystals, the series of form-changes 
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through which many inorganic thing®. 
of water, may pass ; the behaviour of fements . 
the intricate internal activity of even the dust. 
WTien we consider, too, such phenomena as latpt 
life' and ‘ local life,’ and the relatively great sim- 
plicity of many forms and kinds of life, we do not 
find it altogether easy to discover absolute, uni- 
versal, and invariable criteria to disting^h be- 
tween animate and inanimate systems, or between 
the quick and the dead. To some extent, also, 
the artificial sjTithesis_ of complex organm com- 
rounds, and the ingenious construction of arti- 
ficial cells’ which closely mimic the structure of 
living cells, though no one supposes that they are 
in the faintest degree ‘ alive,’ serve to lessen the 
gap which seems at first so wide. 

On the other hand, it is the verdict of common 
sense and exact science alike that living creatures 
stand apart from inanimate systems. The living 
creature feeds and grows ; it undergoes ceaseless 
change or metabolism, and passes through a cycle 
of changes, yet has a roan-ellous power of retain- 
ing its integrity ; it is not merely a self-stoking, 
self - repairing engine, but a self - reproducing 
engine ; it has a self - regulative development ; it 
gives effective response to external stimuli ; it 
profits by experience ; it co-ordinates its activities 
into unified behaviour, it may be into intelligent 
deeds and rational conduct; even in very simple 
animals (Infusorians) there are hints of mind. 
Allowing for the gradual realization of potential- 
ities in the course of evolution, we cannot but feel 
that if the living emerged from the not-living then 
our respect for not-living matter must be greatly 
enhanced. As a matter of fact, however, we can- 
not at present re-describe any vital behaviour in 
terms of physical and chemical categories, and the 
secret of the organism has to be admitted as such 
whether we advance to a vitalistio statement of it 
or not. 

Finally, let ns suppose that some bold experi 
menter in the border-Iand between chemistry and 
biology, a man like Prof. Jacques Loebof Chicago, 
succeeded this year or next year in making, not 
merely a corpuscle of proteid, but a little living 
thing, by some ingenious synthesis. What then 1 

(a) It is quite likely that the steps leading to 
this hypothetical achievement might be as unlike 
those which, on the hypothesis of abiogenesis, once 
occurred in Nature’s laboratory, as the artificial 
synthesis of, say, oxalic acid is unlike what takes 
place in the sorrel in the wood. (6) At present we 
cannot assert that the laws of the movements of 
organic corpuscles can be deduced from the laws of 
motion of not-living corpuscles, — continuous as we 
may believe cosmic evolution to have been,— and 
the artificial production of a living creature would 
not enable us to make this assertion. What sim- 
plification of descriptive formul® the future has in 
store for us no one can predict. We may have to 
simplify the conceptual formul® which we use in 
describing animate behaviour, and we may have 
to modify the conceptual formul® which we use in 
describing inanimate sequences, but at present the 
two sets of formul® remain distinct, and they 
would BO remain even if a little living creature 
were manumetured^to-morrow. (c) If we discovered 
a method of artificially producing an organism, as 
Ixieb has discovered a method of inducing an e..g 
to develop without fertUization, it would rend'S 
tiie hypothesis of abiogenesis more credible We 
would then know, what no naturalist at present 

l>elieve ft, that 

u hat we call not-living has in ft the potentiality 
of givung onpn to what we call living. But the 
hypothetiral discovery would in no ww affect the 

life, (cf) If It came about that we were able to 


bring materials and energies together in such a 
way that living creatures of a simple sort resulted, 
we should stifl have to remember that ive had 
acted as directive agents in the synthesis, (e) 
Finally, if the expenraent succeeded, we should 
not have arrived at any explanation of life. We 
should be able to say that, given certain antece- 
dent conditions, certain consequences ensue, but we 
should still be unable to answer the question how 
or why. We should have a genetic description of 
an occurrence, but no explanation of it. For that 
is what science never supplies. 

In conclusion, to quote Principal Lloyd Morgan, 
Those who would concentrate the mystery of 
existence on the pin-point of the genesis of proto- 
plasm, do violence alike to philosophy and to reli- 
gion. Those who w-ould single out from among 
the multitudinous differentiations of an evolving 
universe this alone for special interposition, would 
seem to do little honour to the Divinity they pro- 
fess to serve. Theodore Parker gave expression to 
a broader and more reverent theology when he 
said : “ The universe, broad and deep and high, is 
a handful of dust which God enchants. He is the 
mysterious magic which possesses,” — not proto- 
plasm merely, but — “ the world.”’ 

LrrzRATnnE.— H. Charlton Bastian, Studies on Beterogenesis, 
liOndoD, 1&03, and I^aiurt and Origin of Living Matter , London, 
1905 ; J, Butler Burke, The Origin of Life, London, 1906 ; T 
H. Huxley, The Physical Basis of Life, 1868; F, R. Japp, 
Presidential Address, Chemical Section, British Association, 
1898; Karl Pearson, The Grammar of Science^, London, 1900, 
ch. ix. ; Herbert Spencer, The Principles of Biology, revised 
ed. (1M8) vol. i. Appendix D ; J. Arthur Thomson, The Seienu 
of Life, Glasgow, 1899 ; Max Verwom, General Physiology, 
tfo by F. S. Lee, London, 18^* 

J. Arthur Thomson. 

ABIPONES. — A tribe of South American In- 
dians, of Guaycuran stock, who formerly roved 
from the head waters of the Rio Grande in Bolivia 
to the Vermejo in Argentina, although their cen- 
tral habitat was the Gran Chaco, west of the 
Paraguay River, in Northern Argentina and Para- 

f uay. About 1780 the tribe numbered some 5000, 
ut it is now supposed to be extinct, like the 
kindred Caduves, Payaguas, Itonguas, and their 
oivn destroyers, the Mocovis (J. Deniker, Baces of 
Man, London, 1901, pp. 672-573). Practically the 
only information concerning them is that given 
by Martin Dobrizhoffer, a Jesuit missionary who 
resided among them for seven yeara They are 
described as tall and well formed, while in their 
habits they were nomads and hunters. They were 
well clad, and were fond of adornment and of 
painting themselves. Both sexes were tattooed by 
pricking the skin with thorns and smearing the 
bleeding wound with fresh ashes, thus leaving an 
indelible black outline. The males were tattooed 
with a cross on the forehead, and the women with 
the cross, as well as an ornamental design, on the 
face, breast, and arms. This operation was per- 
formed at the age of puberty, and was designed to 
render a girl sufEciently attractive to win a hus- 
band, and also to test her courage. Males above 
the age of seven wore labrets, the most esteemed 
being of brass or (for the chiefs) of a sort of gum. 
These adornments came down to the breast; and 
both sexes distended the lobes of the ears until 
they almost reached the shoulder. Dobrizhoffer 
ascribes to them an ethical system of singular 
attractiveness. Their chastity was remarkable, 
and they_ observed the uttermost decorum and 
modesty in clothing, deportment, and conversa- 
tion. Their courtesy was invariable ; captives were 
trwted with all kindness, and the torture ol 
prisoners was nnknoim, although for trophies they 
cut off the heads or skinned the faces of those 
slam in war. Annual feasts in honour of victories 
W'ere ce|ehrated with merrymaking and with 
copious indulgence in wine made of alfaroha or 
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honey, the ^/nlJ' vice of the Ahipones being intoxi- 
cation. In temj^rament they ivere somewhat 
phlegmatic, not being reckless in ■war, despite their 
undoubted bravery. 

Their superb physique was due, in great measure, 
to the fact that consanguineous marriages were 
forbidden, and that early sexual excess was said to 
be micaowa, while men aid not marry under the age 
of thirty, or women under twenty. At the birth 
of a child the father practised the couvade (g.v.). 
Infanticide and abortion were common, each woman 
killing all her children but t^vo. The custom of 
infanticide was increased by the suckling of in- 
fants for three years, during which time the 
husband was denied all marital rights, and conse- 
quently often married again — marriage being ter- 
minable at his will. On the other hand, polygamy 
was rare, and even when practised the ^vives were 
not required to live together lest they should be- 
come jealous. Fidelity in marriage was almost 
invariable. A curious deviation from the ordinaiy 
usage of infanticide is found in the fact that girls 
were killed less often than boys, since parents 
received large sums for giving their daughters in 
marriage, while sons were required to pay heavy 
domries to the parents of their brides. 

In their religion, Dobrizhoffer states that the 
Abipones had little taste for meditation, specula- 
tion, or reasoning, although they were cunning 
imitators. According to him, they had no word 
for God, but reverenced an 'evil spirit’ (who 
seems, however, to have had no qualities essenti- 
ally evil). This deity was called Aharaigichi or 
Queevet, and also • grandfather ’ (Groaperifce), and 
it was he who gave the Abipones valour and the 
Spaniards riches. Aliaraigichi was represented by 
the Pleiades. When this constellation disappeared 
from the horizon, the Abipones thought him siek 
and in danger of extinction; so they celebrated 
the rising of the Pleiades in May by feasting, 
dancing, and singing. The cult was maintained 
by priests (httbtt), to whom Aharaigichi had given 
supernatural power. These ‘ ja|:glers,’ as the good 
Jesuit calls them, were much feared, since when 
angry they could transform themselves into invis- 
ible and invulnerable tigers. To the malice of the 
txebct was ascribed death, and the Abipones 
quaintly said that were it not for the htehct and 
the Spaniards, they would never die. Thtmder 
and lightning were supposed to be obsequies of a 
dead fcuhet, and bones and other relics of these 
medicine-men were carried by the Abipones in 
their wanderings. In addition to thunder and 
lightning, comets and eclipses of the sun and of the 
moon were obj'ects of terror. Besides the ktebet, 
old women, who gathered in bands to perform 
secret rites with wailing and discordant drumming, 
were dreaded, especially as they were able to con- 
jure up the dead. 

Immediately after death, the heart and tongue 
of the deceased were boiled and given to a dog to 
eat, in order that the ktehct who had caused the 
dissolution might himself perish. Relatives and 
friends shaved their heads in sign of mourning, 
and the women wailed for nine days and nights, 
the nocturnal lamentations being restricted to those 
who were specially invited for the purpose. A 
woman might also wail whenever she remembered 
a dead ancestor, whereupon all others of her sex 
who heard her were expected to unite with her in 
howling lugubriously. All mention of the name 
of the dead was avoided ; his house was destroyed, 
and his relatives and Wends changed their names. 
The soul was believed to sun-ive the body, al- 
though the Abipones had no clear idea of its fate. 
The ghosts of the dead, however, were the objects 
of intense dread, and were supposed to enter into 
small ducks called ruilHie, winch fly in flocks by 


night, and have a doleful hissing note. On the 
grave were placed, for the use of the dead, a 
water-pot, a garment, weapons, and the bodies of 
his horses and cattle which had been killed at the 
time of his death. The graves of ancestors were 
venerated, — thus clearly implying the existence of 
ancestor-worship, — and their bones were often re- 
peatedly exhumed by the Abipones in the course 
of their wanderings, and carried from place to 
place, until they could finally be buried in the 
family burial-ground which contained the bodies 
of their kin. 

LrrzRATCRB. — M. Dobrizhoffer’s Bistoria d4 Abiponibia, 
equestri bellieosagiu Paraffiiaruz natitme (3 vols., Vienna, 1731 ; 
Eogliah translation; Account of the Abiponct, an Equestrian 
People of Paraguay, bf Sara Coleridge, 3 vols., London, 1822). 

Louis H. Gray. 

ABNORMALITIES (Biological). — In biology, 
the term ‘ abnormality ’ is used m a comprehensive 
sense to describe forms of life, or parts or structures 
thereof, difiering in appearance or constitution 
froni such of their fellows as are sIiomti by 
statistics to be so closely similar that for general 
purposes they may be regarded as identical, or, in 
other words, normal. It is now acknowledged tliat 
all _ organisms are variable, and that, while we 
tacitly ignore the smaller degrees of variation from 
the mean,* yet we do recognize the variations of 
higher degree, and these we call abnormalities. 
Once again, abnormalities may be defined as the 
more aberrant of the variations to which every 
organism, and every structure, is liable or subject. 
The most extreme cases of abnormality will be 
described separately as ‘monsters’ (of. art. MON- 
STERS), though it must be remembered that no 
true line of distinction exists, and that, as has 
just been stated, they sre really the extreme in- 
stances of abnormalities. 

With the exclusion of monsters, the field of our 
subject is somewhat narrowed. It remains to re- 
view briefly the classes of these aberrant forms, 
and to indicate the importance of their study in 
biology. Abnormalities may be classified in various 
ways. One of the most comprehensive schemes is 
that proposed by Professor hlacalister in his Boyle 
Lecture (1894), It includes nine categories or 
classes, viz. : the abnormalities of (1) quantity 
(2) material, (3) repetition, (4) cohesion, (5) alter 
nation, (6) position, (7) series, (8) inheritance, 
(9) new formation. For present purposes it is, 
however, most convenient to review briefly (1) the 
origin of abnormalities, and (2) their transmission 
from parent to offspring. 

I. Origin of abnormalities. — In some cases an 
origin can be discerned and a cause assigned. Thus 
(a) interference with the normal course of develop- 
ment is evidently the determining cause in certam 
instances. A typical example met ivith in medical 
practice is the individual in whom the development 
of the partitions within the heart has been afl'ected. 
In such instances the blood is not properly aerated, 
and the patient has a ’cyanotic’ aspect, I'.e. he looks 
blue and cold. The study of the developmental his • 
tory of animals has shown that any interference can 
produce more profound and extensive changes when 
acting in the earlier stages of growth than in the 
later period. And progress in enibryological science 
has shown how some of the observed effects may 
be produced. Thus in the higher animals, for in- 
stance, an aberration of growth can be referred to 
defects in the body of the embryo itself, though in 
other cases the membranes immediately surround- 
ing the embryo or the adjacent maternal tissues 
are capable, if themselves imperfect, of reacting 
on the embryo so as to modify its fo^. The 
effect may seem to be produced either directly or 

* In ft fuDer discussion of this part of the subject, ftttentioo 
would have to be directed to the difference bet^^-een what art 
tensed respectircl/ the ‘mefta'ftsd the *n3ode*of as/ eeries. 
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mechanically, or yet again, the result may he due 
to an indirect cause m turn ^ ® ' 

ference with nutrition. Again, (6) the nutrition, 
and the quantity and quality of the food,_are aloM 
capable, if altered, of leadmg to deviations from 
the ordinary course of events, sufficiently marked 
to come within the definition of abnormality. Cases 
of hypertrophy, overgrowth, or gigantism fall 
under this heading, (c) In other cases, no such 
obvious interference can be detected or held ac- 
countable. And among these, even if those ex- 
amples are eliminated in which by anwogy there is 
a fair show of reason for believing that they fall 
under heading (a) or (6) as above (though the act- 
ing cause is not quite so clear), there is a remnant 
of instances in which it does not seem justinamle 
to invoke causes of this_ kind. Pending the dis- 
covery of a more intelligible explanation, the only 
course open to biologists in such cases is to recognize 
in living matter an inherent power, or capability, 
of producing abnormalities, or, as they are some- 
times termed, ‘sports.’ _ 

2. Transmission from parent to offspring.— The 
transmission of abnormalities from parent to off- 
spring is inconstant and uncertain. The study 
of this question is inseparably connected with that 
of the transmission of those more constant features 
which distinguish the normal individual. The dis- 
cussion of this problem is be 3 mnd the scope of this 
article, and it will suffice to state that abnor- 
malities can even be classified according as they 
are constantly transmitted, or not so constantly 
transmitted, from parent to offspring. It is thus 
possible to distinguish the former, or constantly 
transmitted varieties, now termed ‘mutations,’ 
from the latter, not so constantly transmitted, now 
called ‘ fluctuations.’ The importance of this dis- 
tinction depends on the relation of this subject to 
the problem of the origin of the species met with 
in organic nature. In nature the occurrence of 
abnormalities, and the difierence (just remarked) 
concerning their transmissibility, are facts of obser- 
vation concerning which there is nothing specu- 
lative. But, granted the production of abnormali- 
ties, and the greater capability for propagation of 
some (through inheritance), with, at the same 
time, the lesser tendency to persistence shown 
by others, the ground is cleared for the erection of 
a theory of the origin of organic species through 
transformation. This seems to depend further 
upon the postulate that certain kinds of abnor- 
mality confer upon the individual exhibiting 
^em an advantage not shared by his congeners. 
Hence, were the advantage to be maintained, the 
abnormal stock might in time outnumber the 
original stock. But the latter would then no longer 
be the normal stock, for by definition the normal 
must be in a majority, so that the type of the 
organism would have changed. Such a process, if 
It ocou^ed on a large scale, would lead to the 
production of forms so different from their ancestors 
that they might well be classified as new species. 
It IS not proposed to embark upon an examination 
of this position here, the main object in view being 
to draw attention to the importance of the study 
of abnormalities in biology. 

® (selected works in chronological order).— Darwin 
Onpn 0 / Sp«te», etc., 1869; Mendel, ixperimcnU in Want 
1866 (tr. by Bateson in Mendd^ PrinS, 
^^’’vrln, rarioMon* of Animals and PlinU 
‘fte Studv 


the brain. The development of the brain may be 
arrested, as the result of congenital malformation, 
or from the effect of disease in the earlier periods 
of existence. As a rule, it is by no means easy to 
differentiate congenital defect from that arising 
from interference with the natural course of de- 
velopment immediately before or after birth, but 
there is reason to believe that congenital malfor- 
mation accounts for much the larger number of 
cases of feeble-mindedness. 

Congenital mental defect is wholly or in part 
correlated with the development of the physical 
organization, especially with that of the nervous 
system; and it is rare to meet with imperfect 
congenital structure of the nervous system in the 
absence of other imperfections of the body. These 
imperfections of the body are technically known 
as physical stigmata. They are the outward signs 
of the nervous imperfections. It is acknowledged 
on all hands that the more grave the mental defect, 
the more numerous and the more grave are the 
physical malformations. Thus, as we pass up the 
scale from monsters to idiots, imbeciles, and the 
higher class of the latter, we find a gradually 
diminishing number of bodily malformations, quan- 
titatively and qualitatively, until they disappear 
altogether and we emerge upon the apparently 
normal plane of the race so far as regards mentad 
functions and bodily structure. 

' Besides the physical stigmata, there are certain 
well recognized mental stigmata, such as epilepsy, 
hysteria, alcoholism, chorea, and the various tics 
and obsessions which are the outward manifesta- 
tions of underlying defects in the nervous system, 
especially in the brain. Although we know that 
every functional peculiarity must have an under- 
lying organic basis, we are still very far from a 
knowledge of the intimate correlation between 
structure and function. The most important at- 
tempt to correlate mental power with the structure 
of the cortex cerebri has been made by Dr. J. S. 
Bolton, writing in Motts’ Archives of Neurology for 
1903. His observations, as yet unconfirmed, show 
that the pyramidal layer (second layer) of nerve 
cells in the pre-frontal cortex varies inversely in 
depth with the degree of amentia or dementia 
present in each case. This is the only layer that 
appreciably varies in depth in normal brams ; the 
degree of its development in normal infants and in 
congenital aments (idiots) varies directly with the 
mental endowment of the individual, and the degree 
of its retrogression in demented patients varies 
directly with the amount of existing dementia. 

Idiocy and imbecility are abnormalities connected 
by gradation with the more pronounced class of 
human monsters which are either non-viable or, 
owing to defective organization, unable to sur- 
vive for any considerable time after birth. As the 
non-viable monsters and those which, owing to 
imperfect development, are unable to live through 
mfancy, are all mindless, a description of them 
does not fall under the scope of the present article. 

The present divisions of congenital mental ab- 
normalities are (1) Idiocy, (2) Intellectual Imbe- 
cility, and (3) Moral Imbecility. It must be borne 
m mind that the following descriptions refer to 
types only, and that the forms of the various 
clapes referred to merge into one another insen- 
sibly without any fast dividing differences. 

I. Idiocy.— For clinical purposes and conveni- 
ence of description, idiocy is frequently subdivided 
***< idiocy, and (6) ordinary idiocy. 

\a) Complete Idiocy . — The greater number of the 
memberaof this group manifest scarcely any signs 
01 psychical life. Their intelligence is of a very 
low order, and all the ordinary mental faculties 
are practically absent. There remains at the most 
a species of local memory, applicable to simple 
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haWtual ■wants, and to the reqnirements of the 
moment. There is no -wili-power and no facnlty 
of initiative. They have no command of articulate 
language, but some of them are able to make their 
few desires known by signs, cries, or sounds under- 
stood onty by those in immediate attendance upon 
them. The presence of the ordinary instincts and 
sentiments is not revealed by such cases. Many 
of them do not appear even to be conscious of their 
o'wn existence, much less of the ordinary feel- 
ings of pleasure, pain, fear, or love. In the great 
majority of instances the sexual instinct is alSent. 
The only instinct they exhibit is that of hunger, 
and it is expressed only when food is presented 
before them. 

On the physical side, the facial expression is 
marked by the most complete hebetude, relieved 
only by the occasional appearance of passing 
emotions of a superficial and vague kind. The 
general impression left upon the observer of one 
of these faces is one of a peculiar mingling of 
youth and old age. The form of the head is very 
variable, being microcephalic or macrocephalic, and 
the size of the face is generally disproportionate 
to that of the head, being in the former case too 
large and in the latter too small. The lips are 
thick, the tongue has a swollen appearance, and 
the saliva constantly overflows. The skin has an 
earthy colour, and is covered with an oily secretion 
which gives off an offensive odour. Most of these 
idiots are rmable to walk, and when they can do 
BO, the gait is tottering and rmcertain, and all the 
muscular movements are in-coordinate and rm- 
gainly. Among the disorders of motility to which 
they are subject may be mentioned: general and 
loom spasms, chorea, and epileptic convulsions; 
while contractures of the limbs, hemiplegia, and 
local paralyses are very common. They exhibit in 
abundance the ordinary stigmata of degeneration, 
such as cleft palate, hare-lip, disordered and ir- 
regular dentition, and dwarfism. 

(4) Ordinary Idiocy . — Idiots of this class are, as 
a rule, fairly conversant with their immediate sur- 
rotmdings. Although they may know their own 
names and respond when addressed, their command 
of language is extremely limited ; they are able to 
pronounce only a few words, or at most a few 
phrases, the correct significance of which they 
rmderstend. They make particular use of inter- 
jections and nouns in conversation. It is imposs- 
ible to train them either to read or -write beyond 
the simplest words. Some of them show an apti- 
tude for dra'wing imperfect resemblances of natural 
objects ; but they are unable to count beyond cer- 
tain limited figures, and arithmetic is entirely 
beyond their power. A great many idiots possess 
the faculty of imitation very strongly, but in most 
of them the imitative art is imperfect and grotesque. 
Many of them manifest affection to those with whom 
they live and who treat them kindly, but this feel- 
ing bears a stronger affini^ to dog-uke attachment 
than to the more reasoned human mstinct of friend- 
ship. In short, their sentiments axe usually con- 
fined to a crude appreciation of pleasure and pain, 
expressed emotionally in an unrestrained barbaric 
manner. They are, however, capable of a certain 
amount of framing and discipline, as regards ex- 
ternal behaviour. Thus, if properly trained, they 
may learn to dress themselves more or less tidily, 
to eat inoffensively, and to control their animal 
impulses ; but if for any reason supervision is for 
long relaxed, they are apt to become degraded and 
repulsive in their habits. 

In this class, as in the former, the body is 
stunted, and most of the individuals are ungainly 
and ugly in appearance. A great variety of 
physicM stigmata and malformations are mani- 
fested by the subjects. In addition to micro- 


cephalism and macrocephalism, the shape of the 
head may be altered in one or other of the fol- 
lo-wing ways,— namely, flattening of the craniM 
vertex or occiput, low or swiftly receding forehead, 
asymmetry of opposite sides of the head or face, 
prognathism and extreme vaulting, flattening, or 
asymmetry of the palate. The teeth are liable to 
numerous malformations ; the second dentition may 
fail altogether, or, if it does occur, the teeth are 
badly formed and carious. In the eyes, strabismus, 
astigmatism, and anomalous pigmentation are fre- 
quent ; in some cases the distance between the eyes 
is narrowed, while in others, as in the Mongolian 
type of idiot, they present the true Oriental ap- 
pearance, being set far apart and almond-shaped. 
Idiots are subject to various disorders of the gastro- 
intestinal tract, especially to inflammatory condi- 
tions of the mneons membranes. The skin is usually 
pigmented and unhealthy-looking, and gives off an 
offensive odour. 

About 25 per cent, of all idiots are subject to 
epilepsy. Most of them exhibit a tendency to 
instinctive impulses, irritability of temper, and 
occasionally to maniacal excitement- The physical 
resistance to disease of all kinds is extremely low, 
and tuberculosis is one of the most frequent causes 
of death. Few of them live longer than thir^ 
years; in complete idiocy the duration of life is 
very much shorter. 

2 . Intellectual Imbecility. — It is often impossible 
to detect in early childhood any outstanding differ- 
ence between imbeciles and normal children. In 
many instances it is only when education begins to 
be communicated that a radical difference shows 
itself in the greater inaptness of the feeble-minded 
to assimilate ordinary elementary instruction. As 
imbeciles approach the age of puberty, their mental 
defects become more apparent ; besides being slow 
of apprehension and dull-ivitted, they are deficient 
in ordinary interest, in judgment, and in common- 
sense. Listlessness, inattention, and a tendency to 
become absorbed in subjective thought — commonly 
crilled ‘day-dreaming’ — are frequent symptoms of 
their intellectual feebleness, in addition to the 
symptoms which result from imperfect cerebral 
development. In a certain sense it may be said of 
them that they do not grow old with their years, 
and when they approach adolescence they do so 
without any appreciable increase of responsibility. 
They remam childish, easily satisfied with trifles, 
and display an interest and curiosity in things 
which have long ceased to interest people of the 
same age. The sexual instinct is early developed, 
and often manifests itself as an exaggeration or 
perversion of the normal condition. Mental con- 
ceptions, the association of ideas, and power of 
initiative are slow and difficult. AVithin their 
somewhat limited sphere of reasoning, which never 
passes into abstruse consideration, they think and 
act in a normally lomcal manner ; yet they lament- 
ably fail either in foreseeing the consequences of 
their actions or in understanding the more compli- 
cated actions of their normal fellow - creatures. 
The moral aberrations are as pronounced as the 
intellectual. Imbeciles are prone to be egotistic, 
vain, and sensitively proud. Family ties are apt 
to be loosely felt; the ordinary affection for rela- 
tives is generally feeble, and, although they may 
be capable of forming strong attachments to indi- 
vidmus, such feelings r^idly yield after short 
periods of separation, iteligious and altruistic 
ideas as well as moral discrimination are not, as a 
rule, based upon conviction so mnch as upon habit 
and the discipline exercised by other people. Most 
imbeciles are untruthful and unreliable, more 
especially in small matters such as the appropria- 
tion of trifling articles, the property of other people. 
They are often irritable, and are subject to ont- 
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bursts of rage or excitement, for inadequate re^ons. 
Many imbecUes are able to earn a somewhat pre- 
carious livelihood by ordinary manual labour, or 
by working at some trade which they may have 
limed indiherently well, but the technique of 
which they are able to execute only imperfectly. 
■RTiatever work they do requires the aotive_ super- 
vision and guidance of others. Their artistic sense 
is rarelv developed to an exceptional degree, al- 
though a few of them are musical ; while others 
exhibit an extraordinary memory for detail, or 
arithmetical powers wholly disproportionate to 
their general mental development. 

Imbeciles are subject to attacks of mental ex- 
citement or depression, which have a tendency 
to recur periodically. It is during these attacks, 
especially of excitement, that they are prone to 
commit criminal or morbidly impulsive acts. _A 
considerable proportion of them are afliicted with 
epilepsy. . 

The physical characteristics of imhecihty_ are 
neither numerous nor important. The subjects 
are usually well developed, and their outward con- 
formation differs but slightly from that of normal 
individuals. The facial expression, however, usu- 
ally indicates a want of mental power; and certain 
speech-defects, such as lisping, stammering, and 
imperfect pronunciation, are common, to which 
may be added a tendency to misapply the meaning 
of certain words, and to misunderstand the gram- 
matical nse of certain parts of speech, such as 
adverbs and the infinitive mood of verbs. The 
physical resistance is lowered, and the activity of 
the various bodily functions is much less vigorous 
than in normal mdividuals. Hence it is that im- 
beciles succumb more easily to bodily diseases, 
especially such as are of infectious origin, and that 
a considerable number of them die of phthisis. 

3 . Moral Imbecility. — Wliether or not congenital 
moral defect can exist independently of intellectua! 
defect U a disputed question. We have already 
seen that moral defect is a concomitant of con- 
genital intellectual weakness ; but there undoubt- 
edly occur cases of moral non-development in which 
the intelleotnal faculties are as vigorous as, or even 
surpass, those of ordinary individnals. We are 
therefore compelled to admit that congenital per- 
version of the moral nature m^ exist ivithout any 
apparent intellectual defect. But a closer observa- 
tion of such cases shows not only that they are 
non-moral in one or more particulars, hat that 
they also exhibit eccentricities of conduct or sin- 
gular and absurd habits, or the tendency to perform 
the common actions of life in an unconventional 
manner. Moreover, a prolonged observation of 
such persons reveals a liability in them to various 
forms of intellectual pervermons, such as unfounded 
^uicions, gross snperstitioiis, obsessions, delusions, 
hallncinations, and even confirmed insanity. 

In the more pronounced forms of moral imbe- 
cility without apparent mtellectual defect we find 
a waywaid and impracticable temper, an absence 
of social instincts and of normal affection, which 
may even express itself as a positive aversion to 
relatives and friends. Such persons are incapable 
of reahzing the value of truth, and become so 
notonons in this respect among the people who 
know them, that their statements on the most 
ordmaiy ^tters of fact are never beUeved. 
Ihey steal systematically without shame, the 
only restr^t being the fear of being found out 
Perhaps their mo^ prominent characteristic is 
tneir cruelty. It is not so much that they are 
rutUe^ m the pursuit of objects which they desire, 

m ^ pain 

presnmahly for the pleasure of witnessing suffemg 

are, however apt to be extremely resentfSl 
of injury to themselves, and seldom forget to avenge 


an insult. They ate also vain, proud, and super- 
ciiions. They yield to the worst inyinlses of their 
lower nature without any evident desire to resist 
them, and they never express sincere contrition for 
any action. As might he expected, they cause 
en^ess grief and anxiety to their relatives, and 
their lives are lamentable failures from the point 
of view of worldly success. Their intellectual 
faculties, often ve^ acute, are exercised in the 
gratification of their selfish desires or in the justi- 
fication of their conduct, rather than in the pursuit 
of any continuous honest endeavours. As a rule, 
their affinity for evil courses leads tliem to in- 
dulgence in habits which tend to accelerate their 
degeneration and to terminate life prematurely. 

5 i the case of children and young adolescents 
it is unwise to pass too hasty a judgment, for it 
may happen that the moral sense is not absent 
but only tardily manifested. In such cases the 
children may be bright, intelligent, quickly recep- 
tive, often emotionaUy impressionable, — perhaps to 
a morbid degree, — hut lacking in the veiy elements 
of moral perception. Many of these indiridnals, as 
they approach adult life, begin to change radically 
in their moral nature, and some of them have even 
attained to saintliness and canonization. 

There are, finally, many persons who never attain 
to the average moral sense, and whom no appeal 
based on moral grounds can toncli, yet who are 
possessed of snch clear reasoning powers and self- 
control, that they snccessfnlly conceal their non- 
morali^ by a rigid observance of the conventions 
of their fellow-men. 

Pathology . — In congenital mental defect, especi- 
ally in its more prononnced forms, such as idiocy, 
the brain convolntions present a simple arrange- 
ment suggestive of a tendency to revert to the type 
of the higher mammalia ; thus they may either 
present few secondary folds, or be small, slender, 
and curling {mlcrogyri). .tested development of 
certain convolntions is frequently observed, especi- 
ally in the frontal and parietal regions, which gives 
to the brain a peculiar and irregular appearance. 

The size of the cerebrum relative to that of the 
cerebellum may he deficient, so that the latter is 
not covered over by the occipital lobes, as is the 
case in the carnivora and higher herbivora. Parts 
of the brain, most frequently the corpus callosum, 
may be absent, and many inequities in the 
development of the two hemispheres have been 
recorded. 

In the second and third layers of the cortex of 
the ape and in a similar situation in the cortex 
of_ the pig, Bevan Lewis (Text Booh of Mental 
DUeasu, 1899, p. 70) describes a perfectly globose 
cell, with a single delicate apex process and two or 
more, extremely delicate basal processes without 
any angular projection from the rounded contour 
of the celL These cells occur in man only in cases 
of idiocy and imbecility. Hammarherg (quoted 
by IrelMd,^ Mental Affections of Childreri) found 
the pyramidal cells fewer in number than in 
normm man. This confirms to a certain extent 
the observations of Bolton, referred to at the com- 
mencement of this article. If only small portions 
of the brain presented this paucity of cell develop- 
ment, whUe the remaining portions were norm^, 
though having fewer cells than usual, the indi- 
^duM was, according to Hammarherg, not idiotic, 
but imbecile or weak-minded. Where the cells 
were not only abnormal in shape, but also, gener- 
ally » number, the idiocy was profound ; 
where the cells were more numerous, though at 
places globose, badly developed or degenerate, there 
WM more intellectual development, though the 
individual was still idiotic. Ckincomitant with 
^uese arrests in the development of nerve cells 
there is a corresponding diminution in c eil pro- 
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cesses, and consequently in the number of the 
ner^'e fibres of the cortex. We thus see that the 
essential pathological condition in idiocy and im- 
becility is an arrest in the development of the 
cortical neurous, and that the degree of mental 
weakness depends upon the extent of the imperfect 
development of these elements. 

John Macpherson. 

ABOR, ABOR-MIRI. — A title applied to a 
group of hill tribes of the Mongolian type, on 
the N. frontier of the Indian province of Assam. 

The word A bar or Abcr seems to mean ' barbarous ‘ or * inde- 
endent.’ The Miris, according to Dalton (p. 22), are so called 
ecause the>' acted as mediators between the Assamese and the 
more isolate Abors ; and be su^ests (p. 29) that the word is 
identical with the miria or milia of Orissa, which, according to 
him, has originated the title anplled to the Meriah victim by 
the Kandhs (which seeX But this is more than doubtful ; and 
Dr. Grierson, to whom the question was recently referred, with 
more probability suggests that the word is Sli-ri, of wh]'<^ the 
first syllable in Tibetan means *man,* and the whole compound 
may possibly mean ‘nobleman* or ‘gentleman.* 

The Ahors or Abars occupy a tract of country on 
both hanks of the Dihang nver, which is the upper 
course of the Brahmaputra. To the W. of this is 
the Miri country. Most of the Ahors live outside 
British territory, within the Tibetan border, only 
321 being recorded as British subjects at the Census 
of 1901. Of these, 53 were described as Hindus, 
7 as Buddhists, and the remaining 261 as Animista. 
Of the Miris, 46,720 persona were enumerated 
within British territory at the same Census, of 
whom about half represented themselves as Hindu 
and half as Animist. They seem, like the tribes 
which occupy the hiUa on both sides of this group, 
the Mishmis (wh. see) to the E. and the Daphlaa 
(wh. see) to the W., to be little affected by either 
Hinduism or Buddhism, and to be in the main 
Animists. Dalton (p. 25) states that when their 
children are lost, probably being kidnapped by 
the Mishmis, the Abors attribute their disappear- 
ance to the wood • spirits, in whom they firmly 
believe, and to each of whom some particular 
department in the destiny of man is assigned. 
Each disease has a spirit of its ou-n, and, as they 
have no medicine for the sick, the only remedy 
is a sacrifice to the spirit to whom the illness is 
attriWted. The favourite haunt of these spirits 
is a mountain called Sigam, which is held in 
awe by them. No one can return from it, hence 
its mysteries have never been dbolosed. They 
acknowledge and adore one Supreme Being as the 
father of all, and have some vague belief in a 
future state; hut their ideas on the subject are 
ill-defined, and Dalton, who heard them speak of 
a Judge of the Dead under the name of Jam, who 
is clearly the Hindu Yama, reasonably inferred 
that much of this belief had been borrowed from 
Hindu sources. Needliam {Assam Census, 1901, 
i. 48) adds that the chief of the malignant spirits 
whom it is the main object of their religion to 
propitiate, is called Apom or Epom, and his younger 
Drother Pomsa, both of whom inhabit the rubber 
tree, and must be propitiated in times of sickness. 
Urom is another malignant spirit who resides in 
unclean places, attacks people after dark, and 
causes stomachic pains and headaches. He is 
generally propitiated ivith an offering of some dry 
hones and^ spirits. Kilii Dele, who rePTMent the 
male and female earth spirits of the Dravidians 
(which see), live underground, and destroy crops 
and other field produce. A sacrifice of two cooked 
fowls, rice, and other delicacies must he offered to 
them under the farm granary. Nipon^ is an evil 
spirit to whose malignity all female diseases are 
attributed, and he attacks men also with hsemor- 
rhage and colic, which cause the sufferer to roll 
about like a woman in travail. He is said to live 
in plantain groves or amongst stinging nettles, on 
the seeds of which it is b^eved that he exists, 
voi- 3 


Dalton notices one peculiarity in their sacrifices, 
that, when an animal is offered to the spirits, no 
one is allowed to have a share of the meat except 
the old and infirm, who may he regarded as being 
provided for in this way. They have no hereditary 
priesthood, hut there are certain persons called 
deodars who gain the position of soothsayers, from 
their superior knowledge of the science of omens. 
These officials practise divination by observing the 
entrails of birds and the liver of a pig. 

One of these men informed Dalton that the whole human race 
Is descended from a single mother, who had two sons, the elder 
a bold hunter, the younger a clever craftsman and his mother's 
favourite. She migrated to the W., taking her younger son 
with her and all the household utensils, arms, and’implements. 
The people of the land who remained behind thus lost all 
knowledge ol arts and handicrafts, and from them sprang the 
present Abors. The W estem nations, including the Hngli^ are 
descended from the younger son. 

The beliefs of the hill Miris closely resemble 
those of the Ahors. But those who have migrated 
to the Assam plains have, to a large extent, aban- 
doned the more savage beliefs of their wilder kins- 
men. They have now come under the influence 
of the Order of Gusains (wh, see) or of Brahman 

riests, who have indneed them to adopt, in some 

egree, the ordinary Hindu beliefs, hut they have 
failed to wean them from their impure manner of 
living, such as the eating of fowls, pork, and beef, 
the use of intoxicating liquor, and the neglect of 
caste rules in the preparation of their food — all 
gross ofi'ences in the eyes of the Hindu, and much 
more dangerous than any heretical belief. Alien 
records that some Miris asserted that they be- 
lieved in a future life, but they were caremi to 
add that they had never heard of a dead man who 
returned to this earth. Their belief in the sur- 
vival of the spirit is shown by the care taken that 
the dead shall be buried as if equipped for a long 
journey — with food, cooking utensils, arms, and 
ornaments suitable to his position in life, so that 
bb rank be made manifest to the Judge of 
the Dead. They also attach great importance to 
the burial of the corpse near the graves of its 
ancestors, and if a man of rank dies in the plains 
of a dbease not regarded as contagious, they take 
pains to send hb Mdy to the family cemetery in 
the hills. 

LlTZKAToax. — Dalton, Lescriplive EOmologp of Bengal, 21 ff. ; 
JASB xir. 426ff. ; Gxit^ Centuj JUport Assam^ 1891, L 221 f.; 
Allen, t6. 1901, i. 471.; Pexl, JASB xli. 27; Hodgson, ib, 
xviU. pt. it 967 ; Robinson, ib. xrilL pt. L 230. 

W. Crooke. 

ABORIGINES. — In the article Ethnology' it 
is pointed out that the four main divbions of man- 
kind ‘ have not remained stationary in theb re- 
spective original homes, hut have been subject to 
great fluctuations during historic times.’ But 
no rigid parting-line can be drarvn between the 
hbtoric and the prehistoric ages, which everywhere 
tend to merge imperceptibly one in the other. 
Hence the remark may confidently he extended to 
all times since early man first began those migra- 
tory movements by rvhich he has replenished the 
earth. We know, for instance, that, during the 
Stone Ages, Europe was occupied by both long- 
headed and short-headed races, and Senor F. 
Outes has now shown that the same two types 
had already reached Austral-America in Pleisto- 
cene times {La Edad de la Piedra en Patagonia, 
1905). It follows that the two primary divirioM 
recognbed by anthropologists have been inti- 
mately associated together for countless genera- 
tions, and consequently that there are no more 
any pure stocks, except perhaps a few isolated 
groups, still surviving in some remote and hitherto 
inaccessible corners of the world, such as the 
Andamanese Islanders, the recently - discovered 
Todlas of Celebes, and the Fijian Kai-Colos. 

The term ‘Aborigines’ b therefore generally 
to be taken in a purely relative sense, and the 
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claim often made by them to be regarded as tnie 
autoclithones must be unheptatingly rejeetod. 
They are normally ‘ mestizos,’ in whom the physi- 
cal and psychic characters of two or more races 
are intermingled in varying proportions. But the 
psychic character of primitive peoples tinU8_ its 
chief expression in their religious concepts, since 
their whole conduct is almost exclusively con- 
trolled by their views regarding the unseen world. 
Put in this way, the statement that their religious 
systems have been influenced by foreign contact 
follows of itself, and the inference that, as there 
are no longer any nnmixed races, so there are no 
longer any unmixed religions, becomes almost a 
truism. The inference is certainly not quite 
obvious at first sight, although the analogous 
somatic mixtures, as between whites and blacks, 
are often self-evident. But that is only because 
mental are necessarily more subtle and elusive 
than material phenomena. The savage may hide 
his inmost thoughts regarding the supernatural, as 
he often does to casual visitors but he cannot 
bide the constituent elements of his outward form 
from the searching eye of intelligent observers. 

I. Thus the main physical features of the Aus- 
tralian aborigines have long been determined, 
while the source of many of their religious ideas 
is still the subject of heated discussions between 
the Spencers, Gillens, Langs, Frazers, and other 
serious students of primitive psychologies. The 
Narrinyeri people of South-East Australia have a 
* god ’ or mythical being, Nurunderi, who dwells 
in a shadowy Elysium in the far west j and to 
reach this abode of bliss the souls of the dead 
have to pass under the sea and over a fiery pit, 
into which the wicked fall while the good escape. 
But such abodes of bliss and misery form no part 
of the genuine beliefs of the natives, who do not 
distinguish between morally good and wicked 
people ; and careful inquiry has now shown that 
these are merely distorted reminiscences of the 
heaven and hell preached to the Narrinyeri tribe 
by the early missionaries. 

The same god Nurunderi (Ngurundere) plays a 
great part in the myths of the kindred Tanganarin 
people of the Lower Murray River, and also 
affords a curious illustration of the way in which 
the Biblical stories get perverted in the minds of 
the natives. 

This great King of Wyir (Heaven) had two wives, who caught 
a large and a eroall fish, keeping the first tor themselves and 
giving him the little one. Discovering the fraud, he was very 
angry, and said, ‘ You shall die for this, and all Tanganarin 
shall die; and there shall be fighting and sickness, and evil 
spirits until then.* Ngurundere had created and done every- 
thing tor them, giving them knowledge and skill in hunting, 
fishing, and fighting. But alter the sentence of death tor the 
trick played upon him by his wives, he took away their know- 
ledge and power, left them, and ascended into heaven. Then 
they became ignorant and blind, and lived like the beasts of the 
field for a long time, till of a virgin was born a good and wise 
man named Wyungare. He gave them back their lost wisdom 
and power, and taught them sorcery; and when he had re- 
generated all the trine, he was taken up to heaven by Ngurun- 
dere, and now reigns there as second King. And when a 
Tanganarin dies, Wyungare takes his spirit up to heaven, and 
geU hir- • ^ . » . , place, through his 

inUucnc- . -- ■ night be called the Aus- 

trmian ' ■ ■ - pafi and the Atonement. 

a.T -1 1 .u .1. . . ™an is more 

demued than that of Scripture. The people of the present 
Melbourne district say that Punjil, Creator of all things, made 
two male blacks by cutting three large strips of bark with his 
big knife, and on one of them kneading a quantity of clav to 
the required consistency. Then he carried some of the dough 
to another of the strips, and began to mould it Into a man. 
beginning at the feet and working upwards to the head. This 
he repeated on the third strip ; and being well pleased with his 
work, he danced round about the two figures. He nest made 
some hair out of stringy hark, curled for one man and straight 
°‘^'’* ^"a* his work, once 

M " iT* T "i? them. After smoothing their bodies 
‘hem and blew hard into their 
Sem a ’’n "Jl’ when he danced round 

«d thefwere finishS! ‘h'™ “Psak and walk about. 


The Dieris tell it differently. In the beginning MO^ 
Mftra the Good Spirit, made a number of small black lisards, 
and being pleased with them, promised them power’ over oU 
creeuing things. He divided their feet into toes and fingers, 
and with his forefinger added nose, eyes, mouth, and ears. 
Then he stood one on end, but it toppled over ; so he cut off lU 
tail after which the lizard walked erect like a man. He did 
the’same with another, which happened to be a female, and so 
the race was perpetuated. After a time mankind became very 
numerous and wicked, whereat Funjil, being angry, raised 
storms and fierce winds, which shook the big trees on the hill- 
tops. And Punjil went about with his big knife, cutting this 
way and that way, and men, women, and children he cut into 
very little pieces. But the pieces were alive, and wriggled 
about like worms, whereupon great gales came, and blew them 
about like snowflakes. They were wafted into the clouds, and 
by the clouds borne hither and thither all over the earth, and 
thus was mankind dispersed. But the good men and women 
were carried upwards and became stars, which stili shine in the 

**'Death’came in this way. The first pair were told not to go 
near a certain tree, in which lived a bat which was not to be dis- 
turbed. But one day the women were getting fuel, and were 
tempted to go near the tree. Thereupon the bat fiowaway, and 
so death came into the world. 


It shoifld be noted that nil these Creation myths 
have been gathered from tribes which have long 
been in association with the whites, and probably 
derived the substance and the moral tendency 
from the missionaries. The local colouring would 
gradually be supplied as the stories passed from 
tribe to tribe. 

2. Similar Biblical legends are widespread 
among the Masai of East Africa, and here the 
parallelisms are so striking that Captain Merker 
can account for them only by_ suppo.sing that 
the Masai nomads are a Semitic People who 
dwelt originally with the kindred Israelites in 
North Arabia, whence they migrated some 6000 or 
7000 years ago to their present domain east of 
Lake Victoria Nyanza. Surprising coincidences 
ore pointed out between the traditions, myths, 
legends, and religious observances of the two 
nations. The Masai el-Ebertt is equated with 
Ebtr (Gn 10”) ; Eau, ‘Great,’ ivith Jahweh ; Nabt 
with Absl; Narabd with Abraham’, and it is 
shown that the Masai have also their ten com- 
mandments, the first of which is : ‘ There is one 
only God ; heretofore you called Him E’maqdani, 
"Almighty”; henceforth you shall call Him 
Ngai’’, just as in Ex 6’ Shaddai is replaced by 
Jahweh. Here we have unquestionably many 
Jewish religious notions superimposed on the 
primitive Masai animism. These were not, how- 
ever, brought from Arabia thousands of years 
ago, but are obviously due to contact with the 
JudaizingFalashos of the neighbouring Abyssinian 
uplands (cf. M. Merker, Die Masai, Berlin, 1904). 

3. In Senaar there is a curious intermingling 
of Muslim and animistic beliefs, which corresponds 
completely with the Negro and Semitic intcr- 
minglings of its Funj inhabitants. These pass for 
fairly good Muhammadans ; practise circumcision, 
make the pilgrimage to Mecca, have zealous faqirs 
and dervisnes (who net as teachers and scribes in 
the towns), and conform to most of the other 
Qnr’anic precepts. _ Yet beneath this thin Muslim 
veneer these Negroid natives are still sheer pagans, 
firmly believing jn the gross superstitions which 
are associated with the wer-wolf notions referred 
to in art. Ethnology. Their much-dieaded 
sahirs (magicians) are credited with the power 
of transforming themselves at night into hyienas 
and hippopotami, which roam about seeking to 
destroy their enemies, and inflict injuries even on 
the most devout Mu-salmans. The mnrajils, as 
the metamorphized human hyaanas are called, hold 
unhallowed cannibal feasts in the recesses of the 
woodlands, indicating their presence by their 
terrible bowlings, just as wayfarers were stricken 
with awe by the midnight roar of the transformed 
human jaguars amongst the Aztecs of pre-Colum- 
nmn times. In the daytime the marafils again 
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assume their human form, but are still dangerous, 
since a glance from their eril ere snfBces to uitber 
the limbs, the heart, or the entrails of their victims, 
who thus perish in the most horrible torments. 
To counteract these dire machinations, the scribes 
write passages of the Qur’an on slips of paper, 
which are then burnt, and the smoke inhaled by 
those who suppose themselves threatened by the 
hostile iaAi'rj. It would be difficult to imagine 
a more complete fusion of higher and lower religious 
forms than this inhaling of Qnr’anic texts against 
evil influences opposed to Qurianic teachings (see 
E. Marno, JSeiscn im Gebiete da blatten tt. tceiatn 
1874). 

Featherman aptly remarks that ‘Muhammad- 
anism, introduced by the Arabs, has been adopted 
by some of the Ni^tian nationalities of higher 
mental capacities, but thev are Muhammadans in 
their cnen tray. Christianity has also made some 
converts in isolated localities, but they are Chris- 
tians only in name’ [Social Sietory, etc., L p. 12). 
In some places, as in the West Sudan, the 
primitive pagan substratum has been partly over- 
laid by both of these higher religions, with the 
curious result that, for instance, some of the Senegal 
Wolofs have charms with texts from the Quiran 
which they cannot read, while others have medals 
and scapulars of the ‘Seven Dolours,’ or of the 
Trinity, which they caimot understrind. Other 
violent contrasts are seen in the lofty conception 
of Taldiar, ‘god of justice,’ associated amongst the 
neighbouringSerers vrith lowly household gods, such 
as the lizard, for whom the daily milk-bowl is set 
apart. Here again the fusion of higher and lower 
ideals is obvious enough, and so it is throughout 
Negroland, wherever the seething masses of 
heathendom have been touched by higher influences. 

4 . Turning to India, in this fathomless ocean of 
heterogeneous elements we are at once confronted 
with perhaps the saddest tragedy ever witnesed 
anywhere in the whole history of human develop- 
ment, Here are seen, not so much gross anthro- 
pomo^hic systems leavened by contact with 
superior ideals, es the very reverse process of these 
ideals being themselves gradually contaminated 
and utterly debased by submersion in the great 
flood of aboriginal heathendom. The present writer 
has elsewhere shown [East and Wat, April 1995) 
that the whole of the peninsula, from the Hima- 
layas to Ceylon, was occupied by these aborigines 
— Kolarians and Drariuians — ages before the 
advent of the tribes of -Aryan (Sanskritic) speech, 
who may have reached the Panjab from the north- 
west. some 5900 or at most 6090 years ago. It is 
clear from the Vedic texts (see Vedas) that these 
proto- Aryans drew their inspiration from above; 
that their deities — Varuna, ludra, -Agni, Surya, 
Dyaus, the Maruts — ^were all personifications of the 
forces of the upper regions, and were looked upon 
in the main as beneficent beings, who associated 
almost on a familiar footing with their votaries, 
from whom they accepted mild ofierings of soma 
and the fruits of the earth, without exacting any 
gross or cruel sacrifices. On the other hand, the 
Dravido-Kolarian aborigines drew, and for the 
most part still draw, their inspiration from below, 
and their chthonic gods were really demons, ever 
hostile to mortals, and to be appeased by san- 
guinary rites and the sacrifice of evmything most 
prized by the living. But, as the VmIc .Aryans 
ranged farther and farther into the Indo-Gangetic 
plains, there took place those ineritable religions 
and racial intermixtures which resulted in the 
present Hindu populations and in the degraded 
terms of religion which collectively we call Brah- 
manism or Hinduism. Over this monstrous svstem 
the triumphant Aryans spread the prestige or their 
language and general cultnre ; but in the struggle 


they forfeited their heaven-born pantheon, which 
was replaced by the chthonic gods of the aborigines. 
As Gracia capta Jerum vietorem cepit, so here the 
Vedic Sun-god and Sky-god, Bain-god and IVind- 
gi^ were vanquished by the Dr^do-Kolarian 
Visnn, the Preserver, Mahadeva (Siva, the De- 
stroyer, with his wife Durga or KaU), Eirmha 
Devi (the Fire Goddess), the gross symbolism 
typified by the lihya and the rest. However dis- 
guised by a Sanskrit nomenclature, the true 
parentage of these entities is clearly seen, for 
instance, in the Siva of the later Hindu triad, 
who is evolved out of the later Vedic Rudra, the 
Roarer or Storm-god, who guides and controls the 
destroying cyclone. 

Thus was constituted the present Hindu system, 
in which, as we now see, the higher forma have been 
not merely influenced or modified by, but almost 
completely submerged in, the loweri Since the 
expulsion of Buddhism, which had prevailed for 
about 1000 years (B.C. 250 to A.D. 750), this ex- 
ceptional process has again been reversed, and 
during the last 2000 years Brahmanism has spread 
over the whole peninsnl^ absorbing or driving to 
the uplands all the primitive beliefs, and even 
attackmg them in their last retreats in the 
Vindhyan range and the extreme sonthem high- 
lands. Hence it is that even in these less accessible 
tracts unalloyed primitive forms are gradnally dis- 
appearing. Still, enough remains to enable "ns to 
discriminate betiveen the original Dravido-Kolarian 
and the intruding Hindu elements. Thus ilr. A- 
Krishna Iyer writes that the Malayars of Cochin 
‘are pure animists, bnt, owing to their association 
with the low-caste men of the plains end their 
attendance at the neighbouring village festivals, 
they have been imbibing the higher forms of 
worehip.’ Of their six gods two are demoniacal 
(chthonic), and four are merely different names for 
the Hindu KMI, who was originaUy borrowed by 
the Hindus from the natives. From the higher 
castes are also taken Bhagavati Bhadrakall and 
KagasamI, who have penetrated into the neigh- 
bouring Kollencode forests, and are there wor- 
shipped with semi -Hindu rites, jointly with 
Muniappan and the other demon-gods, for all these 
aborigmes are still everywhere at heart deiil- 
worshippers. But these demons themselves, as 
well as all preternatural beings, are really human 
like the suppliants, only invisible and more potent. 
Hence ‘ they are hdd in fear and pious reverence, 
and their favour can be sought by sacrifice alone ’ 
(Iyer, MS. notes). Much the same account is 
given of the Eravallers of the Chittur forests, who 
also include Kali amongst their demoniacal gods, 
and seek her protection with like offerings. 

Amongst the Bhils, Kols, Gonds, and other 
Paharias of the Vindhyan uplands, great respect is 
paid to Mahadeva, to whom have been consecrated 
the Mahadeo heights east of the Satpnras. He is 
even confounded with the chthonic Tiger-god, and 
associated with Bhima, Arjuna, and other heroes 
or demi-gods of the MahSbharata epic. Yet these 
almost Hinduized hillmen offered till lately human 
sacrffices to the various members of their limitless 
pantheon, which includes sun, moon, rocks, trees, 
torrents, the passing winds, and especially the 
departed spirits who return in the form of night- 
mare, sit on the chest, squeeze the throat, and 
suck the blood, like the vampires of the popular 
Slav legend (see Ethnology). So intermingled 
are the higher and lower forms throughout Goud- 
wana and the Southern highlands, that the Census 
agents are often puzzled how to return certain 
etlmic groups, whether as ontcaste Hindus or 
Hinduized outcastes. 

5 . But this new field of r^earch is boundless, 
and we must hasten through Indo-China, where 
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the superficial Buddhism is everyiyhere intimately 
associated ■«dth the never-dying nmmism, east- 
ivarda to the Malay lands, where analogous 
associations crop out everywhere between Islam 
and the still rampant heathenism of Borneo, 
Celebes, Gilolo, ana Mindanao. Much light has 
recently been thrown on this religious syncretism 
in Celebes by the brothers F. and P. Sarasin, 
in whose Rtistn (Berlin, 1905) the reader will find 
much instructive matter. The prevalent relations 
in the hitherto almost absolutely unknown island 
of Mindanao have also been revealed by N. M. 
Saleeby in his Studies in Moro History, Law, and 
Religion, vol. iv. of the Philippine Ethnological 
Survey Publications (Manila, 1905). Here the 
‘authentic’ genealogies of the Moro (Muhamma- 
dan) dynastic families are interwoven with curious 

S agan elements, and we read of orthodox Sultans 
escended from unions not only with honris sent 
down from heaven, but also with a native princess 
found inside a bamboo stalk. This occurred at 
the time Tabunaway and Mamaln were cutting 
bamboo to build their fish corral. When the last 
tree was felled, out came a child who was called 
Pntri Tunina, and whose little finger was wounded, 
the holo having cut through the bamboo, and from 
her sprang Malang-sa-Ingud, third datu (king) 
of the Bwayan dynasty. The Mindanao Muslims 
have also assimilated some of the pagan folk-lore, 
and firmly believe in the Balbal vampire, a huge 
night bird, whose screech is supposed to be dis- 
tinctly heard after sunset. It is really ‘ a human 
being who transforms at night into an evil spirit 
whidi devours dead _people,’ in this differing from 
other vampires, which come out of the dead and 
prey on the living. But so detested is the creature, 
that in the local Muhammadan code, here pub- 
lished in full, anyone calling another balbal is 
fined one slave or his value (p. 88). Thus in 
Mindanao it is again the higher Muslim system 
that is affected by the lower ideals of the abori- 
gines, manv of whom have wthdrawn to the 
uplands of the interior, where interesting discoveries 
await future explorers in primitive psychologies. 

6. Once more the balance is redressed in Oceania, 
where the more civilized Eastern Polynesians 
have inoculated the Western Melanesian cannibal 
head-hunters with their mana and other subtle 
religious essences. But in the process modi- 
fications naturally take place, and the Maori or 
Samoan mana is not, perhaps, quite the same 
thing as that of the New Hebrides savages. The 
Maori mana, brought from Hawaiki (Samoa!) to 
New Zealand by the kaka bird, is not easily dis- 
tinguished from the forest, the human, and the 
other local mauri, and is generally defined as 
‘ power, authority, influence, prestige ’ (A. Hamil- 
ton, Maori Art, p. 396). But the Melanesian 
mano is more spiritual, analogous to the Augus- 
tinian ' grace,’ without which no works avail, but 
with which all things superhuman can be achieved. 
Thus a person may have_ mano, but is not himself 
mana, — a force which ‘is present in the atmo- 
Bpnere of life, attaches itself to persons and to 
things, and is manifested by results which can 
only be ascribed to its operation ’ ; and again : 
a force altogether distinct from physical power 
which acts in all kinds of ways for good and evil’ 
and which it IS of the greatest advantage to possess 
or control (^drmgton. The Melanesians, pp. 118- 
h°";e'’er homologous with, or diver- 
gent from, the Maori mana, this impersonal essence 
permeates the whole religious thought of the 
MolanesianS’ whose religion ‘ consists, in fact, in 
Letting this mana for oneself, or getting it used 
ror one’s bcneht-all religion,’ that is, fs fa? as 

P’^yers and sacrifices’ (i6.). 
And as the principle is admittedly derived from 


the more highly cultured Polynesians, we have 
here again a primitive system influenced, and, in 
this instance, somewhat elevated, by a more ad- 
vanced line of thought. How- primitive in other 
respects is the Melanesian system, may be seen 
from the belief current in the Banks’ Islands that 
people may become talamaur, a kind of vampire 
whmli prowls about at night, and, like the Min- 
danao balbal, devours the bodies of the dead. In 
this and several other Melanesian groups lyc- 
anthropy also (see Ethnolooy) is widely prevalent, 
only here the non-existent wolf is replaced by 
sharks, owls, eagles, and blow-flies. These last are 
perhaps the most dreaded, since magicians assuming 
such minute forms can buzz about, penetrate unseen 
into the houses, and torment their victims ivitb im- 
punity. How such childish notions can persist side 
by side with the subtleties of the mana doctrine 
is a psychological puzzle awaiting solution, 

7. Perhaps even more inexplicable is the pure 
animism of the crudest type still everywhere sur- 
viving amongst the cool - headed and practical 
Chinese, beneath, or rather almost above, several 
layers of higher forms, such as ancestor-worship, 
Buddliism, 'Taoism, and the common-sense ethical 
teachings of Confucius. It is impossible here to 
dwell on these different systems which are else- 
where fully described (see art. ChiNA_ [Religion 
OF]). It will suffice for our purpose to point out that 
in China the various religions, or so-called reli- 
gions, are, so to say, stratified or superimposed 
one on the other rather than intermingled, sis 
mostly elsewhere. Hence the curious phenomenon 
that the Government recognizes three official reli- 
gions, — Buddhism, Taoism, and Confucianism, — to 
all of which, in virtue of his position, the Emperor 
himself belongs, and whose observances he scru- 
pulously fulfils, while millions of his subjects 
simultaneously profess these, and perhaps others, 
without any sense of incongruity. The several 
beliefs do not contradict each other, but lie 
peacefully side by side ; and the devout Buddhist, 
after duly burning his tapers and incense to the 
innumerable idols of the joss-house, proceeds as 
an incurable Animist to take active measures to 
baffle the Feng-shui (evil spirits) by effacing the 
straight lines affected by them, and to encourage 
the Fung-shui (good spirits) by developing tlie 
curves along which they prefer to travel. 

8. Coming westwards, we find the early and the 
late again amalgamated, and indeed so inextri- 
cably that only in recent years have folk-lorists 
and classical students begun to distinguish between 
the coarse chthonic gods of the Pelasgians and the 
bright Aryan deities of the Hellenes, which have 
so long been merged together in the Greek mytho- 
logies, os typified, for instance, by the marriage 
of the Uranian Aphrodite with the hirsute and 
deformed cave - dwelling Hephasstus. But the 
fusion of the pre- Aryan Pelasgians with the 
proto-Aryan Hellenes was a slow process, lasting 
for many generations, sls is evident from tUedifter- 
ent_ social and religions institutions prevailing in 
various parts of Greece during the early historic 
I^riod. Thus, of fetishism we find no* trace in 
Homer, who represents the Achaian (Hellenic) side, 
whereas fetish worship long persisted in Arcadia, 
Attica, and other distinctly Pelasgic lands. So 
dso with totemism and the dark Poseidon of the 
Pelasgians, who was finally eclipsed by the fair 
Apollp,_ Zeus, and the other Aryan gods of the 
Achaioi. _ After, or perhaps during, the fusion, 
'Aher religious contacts took place, as shown by 
the Greek Adonis borrowed with another Aphro- 
dite (Aslarte) from the Semites. The conflicting 
accounts of these and other deities are but the 
results of the unconscious efforts of the ancient 
folk-lorists to harmonize the various legends of 
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originally distinct personalities, and are them- 
selves a clear indication of the higher Aryan 
and Semitic influences brought to bear on the 
primitive religion of the Pelasgian aborigines. 
But these influences must not be pushed too far, 
as when Eduard Glaser imports the Vedic Dyaus 
into Greece (Zeus) and Italy (Jove), as well as 
into Israel (Jahweh). It is clear from the com- 
pound forms Dyauspittr, (Vedie Sanskrit), Zev 
irircp (Gr.), Juvepatre, Jupater (Umbrian), Dies- 
piter, Jupiter (Latin), that this personification 
of the bright sky htid alreadj’ found expression 
in the Aryan mother-tongue, and was consequently 
a common inheritance of all the proto-Aryans 
who, after the dispersion, brought it tndepcndently 
into their Indian, Hellenic, and Italic settle- 
ments. Thus we have here no reciprocal influence 
of Aryans upon Aryans ; but as to the same root 
belong the Avestan daeva, the Lithuanian and 
Lettic Devos, DStos, ‘ God,' and other Western 
variants, it follows that the pantheons of the 
Iranian and European aborigines were enlarged 
and othenrise modified in remote prehistoric times 
by their proto -Aryan conijaerora What other 
early interminglings of religious systems may have 
taken place, as between A^ans and Ligurians in 
Italy, or Aryans (Celts) and Iberians in Spain, Gaul, 
and the British Isles, is a subject of too speculative 
a nature to be here discussed. One point, however, 
seems fairly well established, that the Semitic 
Phoenicians reached the far west with their Baal, 
who was adopted as one of their chief deities by 
the Ibero-Celtic peoples of Britain and Ireland. 
The expressions Bat mhaith art, ‘ may Baal prosper 
thee,’ and Bat Dhia dhuit, ‘ God Baal be with thee,’ 
were not so many years ago still addressed to 
strangers on the banks of the Snir in Tipperary 
(see J. Bonwick, Irish Druids and Old Irish Reli- 
gions t H. O’Brien, Phoenician Ireland-, D’Arbois 
de Jnbainville, Cours de LitUrature Celtique), 

9. In the Neto World, effectively cut off from the 
Old most probably since Neolithic times, the inter- 
changes of cultures and religious notions can have 
been only between the American aborigines them- 
selves. But here also there were very great local 
developments, in virtue of which some, such as 
the Aztecs, Mayas, Zapotecs, Chibchas, Peruvians, 
and Aymaras reached a relatively high degree of 
civilization, while most of the others lagged be- 
hind, and are still at the barbaric or even pure 
savage state. These last have, till recently, stood 
for the most part aloof from all extraneous con- 
tacts, so that many, such as the Mexican Seris, 
the Caribs and Arawaks of British Guiana, the 
Brazilian Botocndos, and the Fuegian Yahgans, 
afford excellent object-lessons for the study of the 
earliest types of unmodified religious thought, but 
for that very reason do not come within the scope 
of the present inquiry. Thus, in America, the 
mutual influences are confined mainly to the 
more advanced cultural peoples, amongst whom 
interminglings appear to have been more the rule 
than the exception. Apart from the much dis- 
cussed subject of the long-extinct Toltecs, it may 
be stated in a general way that the two great 
Aztec and Maya cultures betray undoubted proofs 
of endless borrowings, especially in matters asso- 
ciated with astrology, divination, and religious 
observances. Who were the givers and who the 
recipients may still be a moot point, but the con- 
tacts are not open to question. 

E. Forstemann, who takes the Maya aide a^inst Seler and 
others, holds that 'the Aztecs adopted many things which they 
learned from the Mayas, especialii' their deities, whose names 
they simply translate The translation of Kukulcan into 
^etzalcoatl is a very typical case, for kirkand guefzaf designate 
the bird Trogon raplenaent, and can and eoatl mean the snake. 
The Aztecs first came in contact with the higher civilization 
not very long before the arrival of the Spaniard, so that they 
did not have time to establish their supremacy and so absorb 


the Mayas, but, on the contrary, were absorbed by them' 
(Uexican and Central American Antiguitia, Washington, 
1604, p. 542X It is also shown that the tonalamatU which were 
common to all Central American cultured peoples, and W'ere 
not calendars, but horoscopes covering a period of 260 days, 
the period of gestation, originated with the kfayas, and were 
slavishly copied by the A^cs (ib. p. 627 ; see also Keane’s 
Eng. ed. of Seler's Elucidation of the Aubin Tonalamatl, 1901). 

Dealing with the wall-paintings of Mitla in the Zapoteo domain 
(the present State of Oaxaca), Professor Seier shows that this 
cultured nation drew many of its religious inspirations from 
the neighbouring Aztecs. ‘The conclusion seems inevitable 
that the cosmogonic representations referring to Quetzalcoatl, 
M well as the Olympus with its many personages occurring 
in the picture-writings, were not strictly national, did not have 
toeir roots in the Zspotec country, but represent^ a super- 
imposed culture which owes its origin to the influence of 
N^ua tribes dating back to prehistoric times ' tlYandmalereien 
con Mitla, Berlin, 1S95X 

On the other hand, the views advanced by the 
late Mr- Leland in The Algonguin Legends of New 
England regarding the old Norse origin of the 
north-eastern Indian mythology cannot be upheld. 
But although they are now shown to be untenable, 
later European influences have been at work, an-' 
Mr. Andrew Lang has found clear traces of Irish, 
French, and a few Anglo-American strains in 
many of the Passamaquoddy legends. Still, Prof. 
J. D. Prince, of Columbia University, holds that 
what is genuinely native ‘stands forth with un- 
mistakable distinctness in some of the Knldskap 
tales,’ that is, the witchcraft and other stories 
recorded in Kuliskap the Master, the joint work 
of himself and Mr. Leland. A. H. Eeake. 

ABORTION.— See F(ETICIDe. 


ABOULIA. — A mental disorder characterized 
W loss of volitional control over action or thought. 
'There are three general types of aboulia. (1) In 
the purely ideational field it may occur as a result 
of tbe loss of inhibitive powers or of control of 
attention. In such cases, when a motive or impulse 
appears in consciousness with a preponderating 
force, there is an ill-balanced tendency to im- 
mediate action. The suggestion is without natural 
check, and rash and inconsiderate execution of it 
follows. The limiting cases of such disorder (some- 
times termed hgperboulia) are to be found in the 
obsessions of fixed ideas, in hypnotic suggestion, 
etc., where the force of the suggested idea is so 
strong that there U no consciousness of compet- 
itive motor impulse (and hence none of volition). 
(2) Distinguished from this, but still in the idea- 
tional field, is aboulia which takes the form of 
extreme hesitancy. 'Where a series of ideas or im- 
pulses is presented to consciousness as alternatives, 
— that is, with equal or nearly equal suggestive 
power, — the loss of ability to inhibit prevents 
selection, and irresolution and faDure to act at all 
are the result. It is probable that conduct which is 
often interpreted as extreme scrupulousness, or 
conscientiousness in affairs of no real moral moment, 
taking the form of indecision, is merely a mani- 
festation of this type of aboulia. (3) Aboulia due 
to ideomotor derangement should be sharply dis- 
criminated from the preceding. It is due not to 
failure to make rational choice, but to_ inability to 
execute the choice made. Ito psychical form is 
failure of the Idntesthetic equivalent, or motor 
image adequate to action, and its physiological 
basis is probably lesion or loss of _ tone in the 
association tracte. It shows itself in a sort of 
muscular stammering, repeat^ efforts being re- 
quired to perform some ordinarily easy action. 
Aboulia is a characteristic neurasthenic condition, 
appearing in connexion with multiple personality, 
automatism, etc. It is the natural pre-condition of 
excessive susceptibility to suggestion. 

LiTzakTCRZ. — Ribot, Lesma2adeesdelarolontii(lS33); Janet, 
ytvnaesetdetidtesJiset(lS9S): Dnprat.ifovall(1903); Jastrovr, 
SVle Subconeciout (1906X H. B. AlEXAKDEP- 
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ABRAHAM-MEN— ^EBNTJNTIO 


ABRAHAM-MEN.— A class of sturdy teggara. 
who feigned to have been mad, and ^ 
kept in iedlam for a term of years. Bedlam -a 
lunatic asylum or madhouse— is a contraction for 
Bethlehem, the name of a religious >1““? ® 
founded as a priory in 1247, and. in c°nverted 
into a hospital for lunatics. OnMally Abraham 
man* or ‘Abraham cove* denoted an inmate of the 
lunacy ward under the patronage of the patnarcn 
Abraham. On discharge from hospitel he wore a 
badge for identification, and was formally peimitted 
to roam the country as a ‘Tom o Bedlam and 

solicit alms. . , , j a 

’ This character was personated by vagabonds ana 
sturdy rogues, who wandered over England in a dis- 
orderly manner, feigning lunacy and preying upon 
the charitable. Hence the slang plirase, to sham 
Abraham.’ Where begging failed they did not 
hesitate to live by pilfering, and, when detected 
in any depredation, they would plead the immuni- 
ties and privileges of a Bedlamite. The character 
is common in Shakespeare’s time, and seems to have 
survived till the period of the CivU Wars. 

For a specimen of the langfuage and demeanour of the Abraham- 
— see speech of Ed^ar in Kina Lear, Act ii. sc. 3: for a>-no- 
I, Beaumont and Fletcher's Beggai^t Btish, ii. sc. 1 : — 

* And these, what name or title e'er the}* bear, 

Jackman, or Patrico, Granke, or Clapper-dudgeon, 
Fraier, or Ahram-man, I speak to all.’ 

Cif. Awdeley’s Fraiemitye of Vacabandes, 1565: ‘An Abraham 
man is be that walketb bare-armed and bare-legged, and fa)Tieth 
himself mad, and carryeth a pack of wool, or a stycke with baken 
on It, or such lyke toy, and nametb himself Poor Tom (cd- 
Early Eng. Text Soc. p. 3). See also Dekker's Belman of London, 
1603 : ' Of all the mad rascalls the Abraham man is the most 

K hantastick. . , . The fellow that eat half naked (at table to-day) 
the best Abraham man that ever came into my house, the 
notableat villain : he swears he hath been in Bedlam, and will 
V'-*"- I you see pinnes stuck in sundry places 

■ ■ in bis arms . . . onely to make you 

' • -a : he calls himself by the name of 

Poore Tom. ... Of these Abraham men some be exceeding 


men, 

nyms, 


in a house, they boldly and bluntly enter, compelling the ser- 
vants through fear to give them what they demand, which is 
commonly bacon or something that will yield ready money.’ 

The great authority Is Harman’s Caueat, or Warening for 
Common Corsetort, 2nd ed., 1567. W. W. FOLTON. 

ABRAVANEL (or ABARBANEL), lEaac(143T 
1508). — Statesman and author, Don Isaac Abra- 
vanel shared in the general expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain in 1492. He had been in the service 
of King Alfonso v. of Portugal and Queen Isabella 
of Castile, and after his banishment acted as finance 
minister in the states of Naples and Venice. His 
fame now rests chiefly on his Commentaries on the 
Bible. He wrote on the Pentateuch, the Historical 
Books, and the Prophets, but not on the Hagio- 
grapha. Among the characteristics of his Com 
mentaries, mention must be made first of his general 
prefaces to the various books. In this respect he 
deserves to be considered ‘ a pioneer of the modem 
science of Bible propaedeutics’ (Ginzberg). In ad- 
dition, his Commentaries are remarkable for the 
use made of the knowledge of the world which the 
author had acquired in the vicissitudes of his public 
career. He thus takes account, in his exegesis of 
the. Biblical histories, of political conditions and 
social life, and attempts to explain the Bible from 
the standpoint of ite actual contemporaries. In 
this respect, too, Abravanel was an innovator, for 
he anticipated the modem principle which relies 
not solely on literary exegesis, but calls into play 
all available historical and archmological materials. 
Again, Abravanel makes free use of Christian Com- 
mentanes; he quotes Jerome, Augustine, Nicholas 
of Lyra, Paul of Burgos, and others. Thus he 
deserves credit for perceiving that there is room 
unsectanan exegesis— for an exegesis which 
shall attempt to explain Scripture without theo- 
logical prejudice. 


In all these points Abravanel’s services were 
appreciated by Christians as well as Jews. ‘No 
less than thirty Christian writers of this period— 
among them men of eminence, like the younger 
Buxtorf, Buddeus, Carpzov, and others— occupied 
themselves with the close study of Abravanel’s 
exegetical writings, which they condensed and 
translated, and thus introduced to the world of 
Christian scholarship ’ (Ginzberg). Certainly Abra- 
vanel gains by compression, for his works are very 
prolix. They were often written in great haste. 
Thus his long Commentaries on . Joshua, Judges, 
and Samuel occupied him only six months. Vet 
these Commentaries include some of his very best 
work. 

The philosophical works of Abravanel are of less 
inyjortance than the exegetical. His Bosh Amdnah 
(‘ Pinnacle of Faith ’) is a treatise which aims at 
dissociating Jewish theology from philosophy ; he 
upheld, against Maimonides, the view of miracu- 
lous inspiration. His Messianic books were very 
popular, and were often reprinted. In these he dis- 
putes alike the views of Christian and of Jewish 
rationalists. His Yeshuoth Meshicho (‘ Salvation of 
His Anointed ’) is a clear and full account of the 
Kabbinic doctrines concerning the Messiah. Abra- 
vanel himself claimed descent from the royal house 
of David. 

LrraRATDB*.— Graetz, Eietorg of the Jews, Eng. tr., vol. iv. 

ch. xi.; M. H. Friedlan-’--. 

L. Ginzberg mJevrish . , ; • 

an ftlphab. list of A/s w * , ’ ' 

Short Eistorv of Jetffish 

ter, Stwiur in i/tidoizm cu. ou ' Ine bogmas o! J nri’.iism.' 

I, Abrahams. 

ABRENUNTIO. — The renunciation of the 
devil at baptism is a custom which goes back cer- 
tainly to the 2nd century. At first, as we see from 
the "Patristic references, the renunciation was 
thought of as intellectual as well as moral, as a 
repudiation of heathenism irith its teachings as 
well as with its viceu and abuses ; while later, 
after the triumph of Christianity (and so at the 
present day), the renunciation is tnought of almost 
entirely as moral, as a promise to lead a good life. 

The custom of interrogating the candidates to 
see whether they really gave up heathenism and 
believed in Jesus Christ probably goes back to 
Apostolic times ; it would be a necessary precaution 
which could scarcely be dispensed with. Perhaps 
the earliest certain reference to it is the gloss of 
Ac 8” AV, the confession of faith by the Ethiopian 
eunuch, which, though probably no part of the 
original text, is found in Irenmus and Cyprian, and 
must therefore reflect the usage of at least the 
2nd century. It is quite probable, however, that 
the ‘interrogation (irrepJrrriiM, not iirepiorriais) of a 
good conscience ’ in 1 P 3’* refers to the practice in 
question. 

For our present purpose it is more Important to know how 
the early Church interpreted 1 P 321 than how it was intended 
by its writer ; but as to the early interpretation we have no 
evidence. 'Rie commentators vary- in their views. Almost all 
teke.vtv Srov with tpoftiSaoruf iyaffge irrepuirrnJnL, and SO the 
Peshi(ta (’not washing away . . . but confessing God with a 
clear. conscience*) and the Vulgate (* conscientiffi bona inter- 
lOgiUio in Deum *) ; some, like Alford, denying any reference to 
the baptismal interrogations, and rendering * inquiry of a good 
conscience after God ' (so KVra ; cf. 2 S 117),— but if so, one 
would expect ivtpbmjoix ; and others taking hrepurana to be 
tte baptismal questions, as CEcumenius (11th cent. 7), Hooker 
.1’ ^lius (Com. in loo.), de Wette, and others, 
Dr. Bigg (ICC, in loo.) also upholds the reference to the baptismal 
qurations, but gives a strong argument for taking tie Sidy with 
crw^ei, as corresponding to vis qv SieouGaoay, Just as Bi* ivao- 
Torrews corresponds to 6i' vSaroT. The translation in that case 
be: *. . . the ark into which few . , . were brought 
Barely through water, which also after a true likeness doth now 

, ^ God, even baptism (not the putting away 

ol.the filth ol the flesh, but the interrogation of a good con- 
*‘h^ce), through the resurrection of Jesus Christ.’ 

Turning to the Patristic evidence, we may notice 
timt Justin Martyr speaks (Apol. i. 61) of those 
who are being prepared for baptism ‘ promising to 
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be able to live according [to the tmth].’ The first 
■witness for renunciations, however, is Tertnllian. 
He says (rfe Spcct. 4) : — 

• WLen enterinj; the inter, we mxke profession of the Christisn 
faith in the words of its rule, we bear publio teatimonj that we 
have renounced the devil, his pomp, and his an^la. Well, is it 
not in connexion with idolatry, above all, that you have the 
devil with his pomp and his angels? ... Our renunciatory 
testimony in the laver of baptism has reference to the shows, 
which through their idolatry have been given over to the devil 
and bis pomp end bis angels,’ 

Elsewhere {de Idol. 6) he says that idol-making 
is prohibited to Christians by the very fact of 
/heir baptism. * For how have we renounced the 
devil and his angels if we make them?’ In de 
Cor. 3, after describing the act of disowning ‘ the 
devil and his pomp and his angels,’ he says: 
‘Hereupon we are thrice immersed, making a 
somewhat ampler pledge than the I^rd has ap- 
pointed in the Gospel.’ So in the Canons of 
Hippolytus, -which probably represent Homan or 
Alexandrian usage early in the 3rd cent., the 
candidate for baptism turns to the West and says : 
‘ I renounce thee, Satan, with all thy pomp.’ He is 
then anointed by the presbyter, and before being 
baptized turns to the East and says : ‘I believe and 
bow myself in thy presence and in the presence of 
all thy pomp, O Father, Son, and Holy Ghost’ [for 
the meaning of ‘pomp ’see below]. Other 3rd cent, 
writers mention the interrogations, but not the 
renunciations in particular. Cyprian {Ep. Ixix. 2, 
[Oxford ed., Ixx.] ad Januarium) gives the interro- 
gations thus : ‘ Dost thou believe in eternal life and 
remission of sins in the holy Church?’ So Fir- 
millian (Cyprian, Ep. lx.xiv. 10, [Oxford, Ixiv.j) 
speaks of a prophetess in Cappadocia, ^ years 
before, who had baptized many, ‘making use of 
the usual and lawful words of interrogation,’ And 
Dion^us of Alexandria, ■writing to Pope Xystus 
(qp. Euseh. HE vii. 9), speaks of the questions 
and answers (t£» irtfuxr^aeur kb. 1 rSr di-ox/)fo-»ws 
{rroKcicat). It is clear, then, that in the 3rd and 
probably in the 2nd cent, the candidates made an 
act of submission to God at baptism as well as a 
renuncmtion of the devil. 

The same thing is also evident in the 4th century. 
The act of submission might be the recital of a 
creed (‘redditio symboli’), which had been taught 
to the candidates during their catechumenate 
{‘traditio symboli’); or it might be a simple 
formula, or'both the formula and the creed. In 
Cyril of Jerusalem {Cat. Ltd. xix. 2-9) we read of 
the candidate first facing West, because ‘the West 
is the region of sensible darkness,’ and Satan, 
‘ being darkness, has his dominion also in darkness,’ 
whereas the East is ‘ the place of light.’ He says, 
stretcliing out his hand : ‘I renounce thee, Satan, 
and all thy works, and aU thy * pomp, and all thy 
service {or worship, Xarpelar).’ The word ‘ pomp ’ 
is explained as being the shows, horse races, hunt- 
ing, and all such vanity ; the word ‘ service ’ as 
idolatry, prayer in idol temples, etc. Then the 
candidate faces East and savs; ‘I believe in the 
Father, and in the Son, and in the Holy Ghost, 
and in one baptism of repentance,’ and is anointed 
and baptized. The renunciation and submission 
are pronounced in the outer chamber ; the anointing 
and baptism follow in the baptistery, where the 
candidate is again asked whether he believes in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost (ix. 4). It does not appear that 
at Jerusalem in Cyril’s time the Creed was recited 
at baptism. Of the 4th cent. Church Orders we 
may first cite the Egyptian and Ethiopic Orders, 
which are almost alike. The candidate says: ‘I 
renounce thee, Satan, and all thy service and all 
thy works’ (Ethiopic: ‘all thy angels and all thy 
unclean works ’) ; he is then anointed, and a long 
• Crril hu ‘hii* here, probah^ by error. 


creed takes the pla ce of the formula of submission. 
Turning to the West and East is not mentioned in 
these two Church Orders. In the corresponding 
part of the Verona Latin Fragments of the Didas- 
ealia (ed. Hauler) there is a lacuna. In the 
Testament of our Lord (ii. 8) the candidate turns 
to the West and says : ‘ I renounce thee, Satan, and 
all thy service (ht. ‘military service’), and thy 
shows (lit. ‘theatres’), and thy pleasures, and all 
thy works.’ After being anointed, he turns to the 
E^t and says : ‘ I submit to thee, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost,’ etc.* In the Apostolic Consti- 
tutions the form is somewhat difl'erent (vii. 41). 
The renunciation is: ‘I renounce {iscrairaopat) 
Satan, and his works, and his pomps, and his wor- 
ships, and his angels, and his inventions, and all 
things that are under him.’ This is immediately 
followed by the act of submission : ‘ I associate 
myself {avi^cceitcLi) with Christ, and believe and 
am baptized into one unbegotten Being,’ etc. (a 
long creed) ; then come the anointing and baptism. 
Turning to the West and East is not mentioned ; 
but later, after confirmation, the neophyte is 
directed to ‘ pray towards the East ’ (vii. 44). We 
have some con&matory eridence from other 4th 
cent, -writers. St. Basil {de Spir. Sancto, xi. [27]) 
says: ‘[Apostates] have set at naught their own 
confessions . . . belief in the Father, and in the 
Son, and in the Holy Ghost, when they renounced 
the devil and his angels, and uttered those saving 
words.’ The Pilgrimage of Silvia (or of Etheria) 
does not mention the renunciation, but savs that 
the ‘redditio symboli ’ was made publicly. Pseudo- 
Ambrose in de Sacramentis (ii. 7, e.’400 A.D. ?) 
also does not mention the renunciation, but gives 
the interrogations at the time of the trine immer- 
sion: ‘Dost thou believe in God the Father 
Almighty?’ — ‘ Dost thou believe also in our Lord 
Jesus Christ and in His cross ? ’ — ‘ Dost thou believe 
in the Holy Ghost?’ 

When the candidates were too young to make 
the answers to the interrogations and to say the 
renundations themselves, this was done for them 
by the sponsor, or the parents, or a relation 
{Canons of Hippolytus, 113 ; Egyptian Church 
Order, 5 <6 5 Testament of our Lord, ii. 8 ; for 
sponsors see also TertuUian, de Sajst. 18, and the 
allusion to them — ‘inde snscepti’ — in de Cor. 3). 

The custom of renouncing tne devil has persist- 
ently remained. Duchesne {Origines du cults 
chritien, Eng. tr. [‘ Christian Worship ’] p. 304), 
gives the form long in use at Home. At the 
seventh and last scrutiny, after the ‘ Efieta ’ and 
anointing on the breast and back, the candidate 
was askSl: ‘Dost thou renounce Satan?’ — ‘And 
all his works?’ — ‘And all his pomps?’ To each 
question he answered, ‘I renounce {abrenuntio).’ 
The candidate recited the Creed pnblidy, but in 
the 8th cent, the priest redted it for him. 

In the Gallican use, the candidate, facing West, 
■was asked : ‘ Dost thou renounce Satan, the pomps 
of the world and its pleasures?’ The candidate 
replied, entered the font, and answered a threefold 
interrogatory on the faith -with ‘I believe,’ and 
was baptized {Missals Gallicanum, see Duchesne, 
op. cit. p. 324). 

In the Sarum Manual the renundations were as 
at Home (see above) ; after the anointing the priest 
asks the candidate a threefold interrogatory which 
is a short form of the Apostles’ Creed, to each part 
of which he answers ‘ I believe,’ and the baptism 
follo-ws (Maskell, ATonumenfa*, i. 22f.). 

'The custom in the Eastern Churches is much 
the same as in the West. In the Orthodox Eastern 
Church the renundations come in the ‘ OEce for 

* In tie Taiarnent, the Verena Fregm^nU, and in the CcT.e%x 
of cl the Apoetles' Creed Is put before the 

c&sdlcUtet in the sisape of three ‘Tuestlons at the act cf baptism. 
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‘Dost thou renounce Satan, and all his ^prka, and 
all his angels, and all his service, and all his pomp ! 
and answers: ‘I renounce.’ He is thnce asked: 
‘ Host thou renounced Satan ? and answers : _ 1 
have renounced,’ and is bidden to blow upon him 
and spit upon him. Then he is thrice a-skcd *. 
‘Dostthou join Christ?’ TlieNicene Creed follows 
here, and after some repetition of the same question 
the candidate says: ‘I bow myself to the f ather, 
and to the Son, and to the Holv Ghost, to the 
consnbstantial and undivided T.rinity (Sluvnn, 
Book of Needs, p. 19 ; Littlcdale, of the 

H. E. Church, p. 134). In the Armenian baptismal 
rite the catechumen says : * We [sic) renounce thee, 
Satan, and all thy deceitfulness, and thy wiles, and 
thy service, and thy paths, and thy angels.’ He 
is asked, with some repetition, if he believes in the 
Holy Trinity, and the Nicene Creed is said in 
full (Conybeare-Maclean, liiiuale Annenorum, p. 
92; Denzinger, Ititus Orientalium, i. 385, also p. 
392, where there is a longer profession of belief |. 
The Coptic and Ethiopic customs arc almost the 
same (Denzinger, i. 198, 223 ; see a shorter form 
at p. 234, where the renunciation is explained as 
a purely moral one, without reference to heathen- 
ism). For the Jacobite Syrians see Denzinger, i. 
273, 321 (the latter is the ‘rite of St. Hosil’). In 
the 6th cent. James of Edcssa de.scribes the cate- 
chumens as renouncing ‘Satan and all that belong 
to him,’ and as professing their belief [ili. i. 279); 
and Severus of Antioch gives tlie form as, ‘I 
renounce Satan, and all his angels, and all his 
works, and all Ids worship,’ followed by an act of 
submission (f6, p. 304). For the Maronites ace 
Denzinger, i. 340, 354. In all these rites tlie turn- 
ing to tlie West and East is emphasized, and the 
acts of renunciation and of suomission are re- 
corded. 

ileaning ef ‘p«np,'— Tho word irojimj (from ir/p»«i) meini 
properly 'a sending under an escort/ and eo *a company/ and 
then 'a solemn procession' (Liddell and Scott). It was taken 
into Latin (pompet) as meaning *a procession/ and so (a) *a 
train* or 'suite,* and (6) 'parade/ 'display.* Both these last 
meanings are found in the formulas of renunciation. In Ter« 
tullian and the Cattonso/ llipwlytu4 the meaning is apparently 
neutral, ‘a retinue’; it is used in the Canons in a good sense, 
* the pomp (te. retinue) of God '(see above). But from the 4th 
cent, the bad sense of the word, Misplty/ ‘pride,* comes to the 
front, as in Cyril of Jerusalem and the later Church Orders; 
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Ducange ; it was used for a kind of cake gfven on Christinas 
Eve by sponsors to their godchildren until they grew up 
apparently (says Ducange, re.) to remind them of their haring 
renounced the pomp, ol the devil. 

Thus we see a most persistent survival of a 
formula which dates back at least to the 2nd 
century. The case is exactly parallel witli the 
survival of the Sursum Corda in the Eucharistic 
Liturgy. There is, however, one exception to the 
un^ersal use of the Renunciation. The Nestorians 
or Eastern Syrians appear not to have it. Their 
baptismal service is drawn up in a form closely 
resembling the Eucharistic Liturgy, with lections, 
creed, Sursum Corda, invocation, etc., and presents 
many unique features. The Renunciation among 
the Nestonans probably formed part of a separate 
othce (as in many other Churches), and this ollico 
has now penshed and the Renunciation with it 
Rut the Nicene Creed, recited in the baptismal 
service on the analogy of the Liturgy, serves the 
purpose of a profession of faith. 

J absolute.-!. Meaning tftoe^term^iThe 

tom absolute (aisofutom = ‘unrestricted,’ 'set 
subsist by itself in that 
“ .=°"'Plete as it stands) is used 
either as an adjective or as a substantive, and in 


cither case, takes on a variety of allied but dis- 
tinct meanings. It seems probable that the adicc- 
tivnl use is grammatically prior. One of the hrst 
writers to use the terra is Cicero, who (m de F init-i«l 
employs it to describe a cliaractoristic of the blc-sscd 
life, and also a form of nccassity. As an adjective 
it may be predicated of any substantive which has 
or can have the qualification of subsisting by itself. 
This qualification may bo given cither neptivoly, 
in the form of the absence of all relation of depend- 
ence on anything else ; or positively, when stress 
is laid on its internal coherence and sclf-sufliciency. 
We find it employed not merely in philosophy, but 
in science and in everyday experience. Clmractor- 
islic uses in science arc, e.g., ‘nhsoluto tempera- 
ture,’ ‘absolute alcohol,’ ‘ohsolutc position,’ or 
again ‘ absolute space.' In common thought It is 
found in the expressions ‘ absolute fact,’ ‘ absolutely 
false.’ As a substantive it is primarily.a pliilo- 
soptiical term, and is in general u.scd to designate 
the kosis or fundamental principle of all reality, 
that which in some sense is or contains all the 
variety that exists. It is witli the pliilosophical 
use of the term that we ore mainly concerned lierc ; 
but it will be of service to introduce the discussion 
of its philosophical significance by a general an- 
alysis of its various meanings. 

The meaning of tlie term may be brought out 
negatively or jiositively, or botli. Sometimes one 
is empho-sized, sometimes anotlicr, as circumstances 
require. Tliis is possible, because the term has, 
even ctymologic-ally, a negative nuance, and a 
negative qualification implies a positive ground. 
In general, it seems safe to say that the negative 
aspect is the more prominent. That is ‘absolute’ 
which docs not rcouiro for its existence, or for its 
meaning, that supidcmcnlary facts or factors should 
be brought into considemtion. And any one using 
tlie tenn svill in general be satisfied to take it as 
simply equivnlcnt to 'without qualification,’ i.e. 
without positive relation to something which lies 
beyond wliat is dc-scribed or staled, and limits or 
restricts its meaning. In such a case, wlmt is 
sjiokcn of as ‘absolute’ can appear in n variety of 
settings, and yet be unalfcctcd by the process. 
This is always implied wlicn the negative cliaractor 
is emphasized. Wlmt is absolute is not merely so 
at a given time and in given circumstances ; out, 
however it is shifted about, it will remain per- 
manently wlmt it is, it will preserve its content, 
and defy internal alteration by external associa- 
tions. ' Absolute’ here means simply out of relation. 
An example is the expression ‘ateoliito freedom,’ 
as_ employed, e.g., by indctcrminists. Sometimes 
tliis is true only up to a certain point ; soraetimes 
it IS held to be true indefinitely. Thus, when it is 
said tliat such and sucli is an ‘absolute fact’ or is 
‘absolutely tnic,’ it is not always implied that, no 
matter where the ‘fact’ is placed, it will remain 
unaltered, but that within a certain range of reality 
or rongc of truth it will defy alteration. It is clear 
that something particular may he, in this sense, 
quite legitimately spoken of ns an ‘absolute fact’* 
e.g. ' the accident is an absolute fact,’i.s. something 
that has an independent place of its own in a cer- 
tain range of Jii.story, no matter whether we look 
at it in association with other particular events 
or not. Of course, when we go hej'ond a certain 
range, and put this • accident’ in n wide and com- 
prehensive system, its individuai independence will 
disappear, and wo shall then in general speak of it, 
not ns an_‘ absolute fact,’ hut as one whoso nature 
and meaning are constituted by otlier related ele- 
ments. There arc, however, aspects or factors 
of experience to svhich the adjective ‘absolute’ 
could and would ho applied indehnitely. When wo 
^eak, for example, of an Absolute Being, Absolute 
Reality, here it is implied that no amount of cimnge 
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of relation whatsoever will al ter its permanent inde- 
pendence. In the long mn, as we shall see, this is 
the only consistent form in which the term can 
he used, and is indeed the basis for all other uses 
of it. But, when describing common usage, it is 
desirable to indicate other ways in which the term 
is emjiloyed. 

This independence of alteration by external asso- 
ciation, to which we have referred, already contains 
within its negative expression the positive ehar- 
acter which the term ‘absolute’ also possesses, and 
which in certain cases is more particularly empha- 
sized. By 'absolute' is then meant that quality 
in virtue of which an object can stand by itself, 
has an internal constitution of its own, is controlled 
and determined from within by its very nature. 
This positive character is really the ground of 
that negative meaning above described; and the 
latter is in strictness inseparable from the other. 
Bat for certain purposes it is of importance to lay 
special stress on the positive character per te. In 
this case, the term ' absolute ’ refers to what is in- 
cluded rather than to what is excluded ; to the inner 
nature of the object so qualified rather than to its 
possible relation to other objects ; to its individual 
constitution rather than to its connexion with other 
individuals. Examples of this use would be such 
expressions as an ‘absolnfe ystem,’ an ‘absolute 
unit,’ ‘absolute equality.’ This positive signifi- 
cance maj* be taken in specifically different senses. 
It may refer simply to what, in virtue of the inter- 
nal constitution of the object, can stand by itself 
or bold good ; and we may know its internal con- 
stitution so completely as to justify us in applying 
the term ‘absolute’ to it This is one meaning of 
the e.xpression, ‘ Such and such is an absolute 
possibility,’ or ‘ absolutely possible.’ Its contents, 
the predicates we can apply Co Che object, are inter- 1 
nally consistent This is the least we can say of 
anylliing which we can think — its lowest claim to 
be somctliingpeprs. This is ‘absolute’ as opposed 
to ‘relative. On the otlier hand, we may mean 
that the object maintains its being, not in spite of j 
relation to all other tilings, but in every possible 
relation to other objects in which it may stand. 
AVc may compare it with other objects as we please, 
may subject it to any condition, and find its mean- 
ing' unatfected. Thus is ‘absolute’ as opposed to 
‘comparative.’ The expression ‘absolnteV poss- 
ible,’ in this sense, is the utmost we can say of 
anything when taken by itself. Other exam'ples 
of this sense are : the ‘absolute impenetrability' of 
matter ; ‘absolute dominion ' over individuals in a 
societv ; ‘ absolute simplicity’ of physical elements ; 
an ‘atsolute subject,’ I'.e. a subject which, in every 
possible sphere, remains a subject, and cannot tie 
a predicate of anything. Sometimes, indeed, we 
may use the term 'to cover simultaneously both of 
the' forms of its positive meaning. But in general 
they would not m true together; for while, e.g., 
tlic'lcast we conld saj* of anything can also be said 
of it if we first state the most we can say of it, the 
reverse of this would not be true. The expression, 
an ‘ Absolnte Being,’ taken positively, is a case in 
point. Another, and an important positive use of 
the term, is when it is employed to designate not 
wliat has lieing simply by itself, or what main- 
tains its being in every po^iblc relation, but what 
is the ultim.atc ground of all possible relations. This 
is the meaning often attached to the expression 
‘.-klKoIutc Bcality.’ The use of the term ‘Absolute 
Space' to signifv'that which is the ground of tlie 
possibility of aft dctermin.atc spati.al relations, of 
phenomena appearing in spatial form, is another 
example. Here 'abiSilute' i.s nearly equivalent to 
‘nltimatc,’ or the logical nrins. The_ object in 
question here ceninins all relations, and is absolute 
in that sense. In the other positive senses an object 


was absolnte either ns existing by itself in spite 
of relation, or as subsisting throughout nil re- 
lation. 

_ The foregoing analysis of the negative and posi- 
tive significance of the term has alreadv, no doubt, 
indicated that neither sense alone is really adequate 
ns a complote expression of its meaning. Each is 
in strictness one-sided. Indeed, each implies the 
other, and is more or less consciously present when, 
for certain purposes, stress is laid on one side 
rather than another. It is clear that ’absolute,’ 
in the sense of ‘out of relation,’ ‘without qualifi- 
cation,’ is predicable of a paiticnlar object only in 
xrirtue of relation. A negative relation is still a re- 
lation, and a relation cannot exist unless both terms 
constituting it are affected and involved. Strictly, 
•absolute’ is never meant to convey that the 
object is really outside all relation ; but cither that 
the effect of the relation may be ignored or that 
the object has so secure a place in a general system, 
that the whole system stands and falls with its 
individnal subsistence:. Thus, when a particnlor 
statement is said to be ‘absolutely tree, we shall 
find that one or other of these assumptions is 
made. But it is evident that ‘absolute^ in tliis 
sense really implies relations which arc merely un- 
expressed. In short, since ‘absolute,’ negatively 
considered, means simply tci/Aosif the qualifications 
which specific relations would bring, these qualifi- 
cations, and therefore these relations, must be tAere 
to give it its meaning. Relation thus enters into 
the constitution of the term in its negative aspect ; 
and, with it, the positive content which the term 
related must possess to enter into a relation at all. 
In the limiting case, when by hypothesis there is 
no other term n-ith which to constitute a relation, 
the positive aspect explicitly coincides completely 
with the negative. This is found when we spent 
of the ‘absolute whole.' 

Similarly, when we take the positive meaning 
by itself and apply it to a specific object, it con- 
tains, as part of its signiCcance, a reference to 
other objects. An object cannot be conceived ns 
something in ifref/' without ipto facto implying a 
distinction from other things. ■\Vhat it is in itself 
logically implies others from which it is at least 
atetmeted in order to be by itself. This is still 
more obvious when, as in the case, e.y., of ‘absolute 
simplicity’ above mentioned, it is what it ‘nbso- 
lutdy’ is only through relation to other things. 
The same is true again when it is the ’ultimate 
ground’ of other things. In the limiting case the 
positive explicitly coincides with its negative, 
when the reality' contains all possible otherness, 
and is in itself, not through others, hut through 
itself. 

If, then, the negative meaning in this wnj- im- 
plies the positive and vice vtrt&, we seem forced to 
the conclusion that what is really involved in 
either use of the term u the whole which contains 
both aspects, and that this alone is truly absolute. 
For, between them, positive and negative in strict- 
ness exhaust all that is to be said. When we 
predicate the term ‘absolute’ positively or nega- 
tively, it is implied that there is no restriction ns 
to what is excluded or included. Absolute in the 
sense of, e.a., without qualification, is in principle 
unrestricted in its range of negations. If, there- 
fore, the positive, fully understood, involves the 
entirety o! what is nested and conversely, this 
iac.ans'that it is a whole, and one and the same 
wliole, that is implied in every use of the term 
‘ absolute.' This wliolc, then, is what the use of the 
terra ‘absolnte’ i.n any given case refers to, and 
this alone is absolute. li this is not admitted, wo 
are bound to conclude that the predicate ‘ ab*olnte ’ 
is in every case through and through affected by 
relativity. But a relative absolute is a coatrsdic- 
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tion in terms ; Mid if this is meant, we ^ve 

np the use of the term altogether, except m a way 
of being emphatic. Othenvise Y®, 
the view that in every strict use of the terni it is 
logically a single whole that is involved, and that 
this is alone absolute. 

The above analysis certainly compels ns to accept 
this interpretation. If we admit it, we can at once 
rive a logically valid meaning to the use or the 
term in its positive form and in its negative form. 
For in either case it means that the objert so 
qualified has a necessary place in the one whole, 
and that without it also the whole would not be 
what it is. Or, in other words, the whole and the 
parts stand together. The predication of the term 
‘absolute’ of any specific jiart is thus merely our 
way of affirming our conviction of its necessary 
place in the one totality, the one systematic unity. 
The whole being the absolute, each part, of whose 
place in it we are assured, can be ‘ absolutized.’ 
And this is done by us in a negative or a positive 
way according to circumstances. If we apply this 
interpretation to any current use of the term, we 
shall find that it gives an intelligible and justifiable 
meaning to the idea we have in mind. The denial 
of this view involves the denial of all absoluteness 
in experience. This is the position of those who 
maintain the doctrine of thoroughgoing Relativity. 

2 . Philosophical application of the term. — So far 
we have merely considered the various uses of the 
term, and have not considered the application of 
the conception of absoluteness to specific philo- 
sophical problems. There are two such {problems 
which are historically important and philosophi- 
cally fundamental ; (1) the problem of absolute- 
ness in human knowledge, which raises in part the 
question of the ‘ relativity of knowledge’; (2) the 

S roblem of the Absolute in metaphysics. We must 
eal ivith each of these separately, so far as they 
can be separated. 

I. Absolute as applied to bumas know- 
ledge, — There are two distinct ways in which the 
term ‘absolute’ may be applied to human know- 
ledge. Both start from tne position that in all 
knowledge we aim at an ideal, and that the con- 
snrnmation of our knowledge would be the explicit 
articulation of that ideal in systematic form. The 
term ‘ideal,’ however, may or may not be used, 
and may be variously interpreted. 

(a) We may call it ‘complete’ truth, and regard 
this as the complete ‘agreement’ of our thoughts 
with the ‘ nature of things.’ If we attempt to ex- 
press with systematic fulness what this ideal as such 
fo give in some sense the whole truth, 
the knowledge so supplied would be spoken of as 
‘absolute ’ knowledge. In general it is also implied 
that in such a case we are at the point of view of 
the whole ideal as such ; that we do not rise to it 
gradually and give the content of the ideal at the 
end of our journey, so to speak, but rather that we 
start our exposition of what the ideal contains bv 
occupying at the outset the position of an absolute 
knowing mind. We interpret the ideal as an 
objective system of truth in virtue of our takine 
up an objective or trans-individualistic attitude. 

*''’®P®'’®P® 9 t'ive of specific individual minds 
s eliminated, fhis point of view is essential, 
tl knowledge in this sense in- 

reservationt'^'’^"”^”"® qualifications and 

copception of absolute knowledge mav be 
regarded in two ways, (a) It has beertaken to 
S"tin“ ‘■he general elements con- 

negels Aopic would be an illustration of absolute 


Hcnowledge in this sense. iP) It has also been taken 
to mean an exposition of the whole truth both in 
its general content and in its particular details — 
a system, in fact, not simply of principles, but of 
conceptions with their details in all their mani- 
fold form. Absolute knowledge ip this sense has 
generally been considered impossible of achieve- 
ment, and certainly there is no historical example 
of a single system which claims to give so much. 
These two senses of the term ‘ absolute knowledge’ 
may be conveniently characterized in the language 
of a recent philosophical work (Laurie’s Synthetica) 
as, respectively, knowledge which gives a ‘synthesis 
of’ the absolute,’ and knowledge which gives an 
‘absolute synthesis.’ 

(6) Another use of the term as applied to know- 
ledge is found when we speak of knowledge in a 
given case being ‘absolute knowledge,’ or conveying 
‘ absolute truth.’ This need not refer directly or 
even at all to any absolute system of knowledge. 
It can be applied to any case where, as we some 
times say, we are ‘absolutely certain,’ or where 
the judgment does not contradict itself or any 
other judgment. From this point of view, many 
or most of the judgments making up our know- 
ledge can be spoken of as absolute, whether the 
knowledge be given in the form of a scientific 
statement, like ‘ two and two are fonr’ ; or even in 
the case of a judgment of perception : ‘ this paper is 
white.’ The latter may be said to be as ‘abso- 
lutely true,’ to convey ns absolute knowledge of 
this specific area of perceptive experience, as the 
former type of judmnent. Indeed, the assertion of 
any ultimate fact, from this point of view, becomes 
an ‘absolute truth,’ a case of ‘absolute knowledge’; 
and all the steps in the attainment of the complete 
truth, the complete systematic ideal of knowledge, 
are at least capable of being characterized in this 
way, whether we ever attain to the complete 
system or not. Hence the term can be applied in 
this second sense to knowledge without any implica- 
tion of the possibility of ‘ aosolute knowledge ’ in 
the first sense. Indeed, it may be denied in the 
latter sense, and asserted only in the former. 

In considering the question ns to the validity of 
the idea of absolute knowledge, we have to bear in 
mind this difference in the use and application of the 
term. It may, no doubt, be said with some truth 
that absolute in the second sense really implies in 
the long run the admission of absolute in tne first 
sense. But, at any rate, that is not explicitly main- 
tained, and can even be fairly denied. This comes 
out in the controversy between ‘absolute’ and 
‘relative’ truth. It is often held that all our 
knowledge is relative to us, and therefore absolute 
knowledge is impossible to man. By this is meant 
that the attainment of an ‘ absolute system of 
truth ’ is impossible, and not that our knowledge, 
‘so far as it goes,’ is not absolutely true. Thus 
relativity of knowledge may be maintained along 
with the assertion that we do possess absolutely 
valid knowledge. This is in general the position 
of the narrowly scientific mind. Belativity 
may, indeed, also be asserted of all forms of 
our knowledge. In this case absolute knowledge 
is denied in both senses of the term. Relativity, 
thep. logically leads either to pure scepticism or to 
individualistic anthropomorphism. It is thus im- 
portant, in discussing the ‘ relativity ’ of knowledge, 
to determine both what kind of relativity is asserted 
and with what kind of absoluteness it stands in 
contrast. Nothing but confusion can result, e.g., 
w'hen defending relativity in opposition to absolute- 
ness of knowledge, if one disputant is using 
absolute in the first sense and the other in the 
second. 

Jiwtification of (n). — The argument in defence 
of absolute knowledge, in the sense of a complete 
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system of the fundamental conceptions constituting 
the_ ideal of knowledge, rests on the simple pro- 
position that knowledge as such can he an object 
of knowledge. When knowledge is itself an object 
of consideration, all that it im^ies must be offered 
up Vi-ithout reserve for critical analysis. If this 
cannot be done, the discussion of knowledge as 
such is futile ; for to assert at the outset that we 
can know only a part of an object which we set 
out to know, is to check our knowledge in advance 
hy the hand of scepticism. We Siould never 
attempt to know any object if we consciously 
assumed as a fact that in its entirety it could not 
be known. The edge would be taken off the 
seriousness of the problem at once, and neither 
common sense nor the scientific mood would 
sanction the effort. But, indeed, it would require 
an interpretation of knowledge to prove such an 
assumption to be valid : and hence this hypothesis 
may be dismissed as logically impossible, oecause 
sell-contradictory. But if Imowledge as such can 
be an object of knowledge, it must have the 
rounded completeness of a determinate object to 
justify the attempt. That completeness lies in the 
ideal unity of knowledge and nowhere else. This 
ideal, therefore, must he capable of analysis, of 
criticism, and, because a unity, of systematic ex- 
pression. It may very well be that we are in- 
capable of exhausting its content in all its manifold 
detail. For the limitation of our command over 
the particulars of our experience is one form in 
whi^ finitude of intelligence appears. There still 
remain, however, the ground principles which 
constitute the general or typical forms in which 
the unity of knowledge is specifically realized. 
These we may grasp and systematically arrange. 
They may be as general, and as numerous, or as 
few, as the growth of the various sciences and 
the advancement of human intellectual activity 
determine. But, as such, they are an expression 
in every case of the general forms in which 
this ultimate unity is realized. To state in 
some connected way, therefore, the constituent 
general conceptions which the ideal unity of know- 
ledge contains, is always a possible achievement. 
That ideal unity is at once the logically implied 
beginning and the final end of all knowlMge in its 
various forms. The knowledge of it is the self- 
knowledge of knowledge; and that is absolute 
knowledge in both the negative and positive senses 
of the term ‘absolute.’ This kind of knowledge 
may, of course, be supplied in different ways, and 
with different degrees of success. These must 
always vary with the variation which is at once 
the privilege and the limitation of the individual 
thinker. But such peculiarities do not concern the 
question as to the possibiliiy of truly achieving the 
result. What relation exists between the various 
forms which absolute knowledge in this sense has 
historically assumed, is a further question, which 
lies beyond that of the justification of its possibility, 
Jvstijication of (6). — The position that know- 
ledge may be absolute without being at the same 
time a finished system, or without at least waiting 
till a finished system is obtained, rests on different 
grounds. It is maintained that every true judg- 
ment is absolute as knowledge, just as it stands. 
An isolated judgment is absolutely valid -nithout 
any other judgment being implied to guarantee or 
ratify its truth. The addition of other judgments 
may or may not modify its truth, but it will only 
be in so far as it is not true that it is capable of 
supplementation. And, even at the worst, this will 
always leave what truth it does contain unaffected- 
It is maintained that this does not involve relativity 
in the sense of scepticism or indiridualism ; for there 
is a distinction betiveen a judgment which stands 
in a relation and judgment which is relatively valid. 


The first may, in virtue of the internal coherence 
of its content, hold a necessary and unalterable 
place in a series, or in a whole, from which it is 
inseparable ; in the second, the content is incom- 
pletely determined, and therefore the judgment is 
only approximately coherent : its stability is liable 
to be disturbed by external agencies. The first 
may well be described as absolute, since, on the 
one hand, such judgments are not subject to altera- 
tion, but only to supplementation ; and, on the 
other, it is out of such judgments that any svstem, 
even one claiming to be the complete ideal, has to 
be built up, if there is to be a system at all. Such 
judgments do not require to wait for the complete 
system to be evolved before claiming to be a^o- 
Inte, and hence, it is held, they possess that char- 
acter whether or not the system be ever arrived 
at. _ A type of these judgments is found in mathe- 
matical truth ; but, indeed, anv scientific judgment 
tends to claim this attribute. That such judgments 
may be absolute ptr se, can also be justified by 
pointing out that, even if it be a system that mak^ 
them in the long run absolutely true by giving 
them a place in the absolute system, then each is 
absolntmy valid at least by means of it, and may 
therefore legitimately be spoken of as an absolute 
judgment. A system must be a system of different 
parts, and the character of the whole is present in 
each part. This, however, would not justify the 
claim to regard each as absolute independently of a 
system. For it seems clearly paradoxical to main- 
tain that a judgment can be absolute both because 
of its place in a system and yet in spite of that 
system. It is only in the case of certain judg- 
ments that the attribute can be applied, .^d tt 
will be found that only when a judgment has an 
individuality of its own does it possess that com- 
pleteness and internal coherence which justify the 
use of the term ' absolute.’ Individualitj-, however, 
is precisely the characteristic of system, whether 
the range of the system be all-comprehensive or 
not. Moreover, it is impossible to state a judg- 
ment which is definite and restricted in meaning 
without at the same time by implication excluding 
from its content other equally definite judgments. 
What it does not say oeteriuines its meaning as 
well as what it does affirm. To be, thereiore, 
completely true, it involves and is maintained by a 
wider whole than it expVmtXy asserts. 

II. THz Absolute is METAPsrsics.—IKs 
must be treated apart from the question just 
considered. The term is applied in metaphysics 
to the whole of ' Keality,’ and whether or not it 
is true that knowledge contains or covers all 
Keality, certainly it is true that Keality as a 
whole includes Imowledge. 

Hitherto the term has been discussed mainly as 
an attribute of a subject. In metaphysics it is 
used ns a subject of all possible predication, and 
therefore itself incapable of being a predicate. 
The transition to the substantive use of the term 
is fairly obvious. It consists simply in trans- 
forming a supreme quality into the name for the 
supreme subject of all qualities, much as is done 
in the case of ‘cause’; for example, when we 
speak of the ‘first cause.’ When we use the 
terra ‘ absolute ’ in this connexion, we have in mind 
primarily the general ideas of ‘ all-conteining,’ 
‘ultimate,’ in the sense of logical prius, the 
‘one ground of all finitude,’ and such like, — 
all of them, in the long run, implying that the 
Keality so described combines m itself those 
positive and negative characteristics above men- 
tioned. The Absolute so understood may be 
said to be the vaguest of terms, and little better 
than meaningless. But that criticism is over 
hasty, since it is the aim of a metaphysical 
theory to determine what the full meaning of the 
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term is • and obviously that meaning cannot be 
given in’ the mere description of signification 
^ a word, which can in point of fact be used 
by a great variety of theones. Indeed, to re^rd 
the tOTu as wholly and essentially indeterminate 
is legitimately possible only as the result of a 

the Absolute, then, is ^id to be the 
object-matter of metaphysics, we have to '^^aer- 
stend the term as the designation of the one all- 
inclusive uniting principle of whatever experience 
contains. From the point of view of metaphysical 
knowledge it is, at least to begm with, little or 
nothinc more than the existential counterpart of 
the unity of experience, which such knowledge 
postulates as a precondition of its progres^^and 
the elucidation of which constitutes the achieve- 
ment of the aim and ideal of metaphysics. It 
is therefore at the outset quite colourless; py 
more definite specification of its nature is possible 
only in virtue of a metaphysical theory. Thus 
for metaphysics it is simply a problem, and not an 
assumption, whether the Absolute is ‘ personal ’ 
or a ‘cause,’ or 'real' or an ‘appearance,’ or all 
or none of these. Only metaphysical inquiry can 
determine legitimately how far the Absolute con- 
tains any of these features, and which of them, 
if any, it is primarily. It is evident that this 
must be so, when we reflect that if it were not true, 
the mere meaning of the Absolute would give a 
solution to all metaphysical questions. Certainly 
we sometimes find more, and sometimes less, im- 
ported into the idea. But if this is done before 
the inquiry, we must regard the fact as merely a 
peculiarity of the thinker, which does not affect 
the principle here laid doivn; while, if it is done 
at the end of the inquiry, that is quite legitimate, 
a necessary result, indeed, of having a theory at all. 

If we bear this in mind, we can see at once 
the distinction between the metaphysical concep- 
tion of the Absolute and the religious idea of Goo. 
The latter always involves personality— at least, 
spirituality in some form or other ; the former 
does not. Both name the whole, and the same 
whole. But whereas religion is bound to do it 
by a certain category, to satisfy certain human 
needs, metaphysics is not committed to any cate- 
gory at all. It may well be that the legitimate 
conclusion of metaphysics satisfies the demands 
of the religious consciousness. But it may not. 
Hence the possibility of conflict between the two, 
which we find historically as a fact. In the long 
nm, the term ‘ God ’ in religion and ‘ the Absolute ’ 
in nmtaphysics must, if the religious mood is valid, 
be the same in meaning ; ii not, one of them will 
inevitably condemn the claims of the other, for 
both seek to express the same whole. But it has 
to be borne in mind at the outset, that while 
Av r X m'lst be the Absolute, the 

Absolute of metaphysics may or may not be 
conceived of as the God that will satisfy the 
fu mind : that will depend entirely on how 
the Absolute is interpreted by metaphysics. 

A Z 1 ®®*^P*y®ical problem, then, regarding the 
Absolute, resolves itself into the question how to 
conceive the nature of the principle which is at 
once smgle and realized in the manifold ways 
that make up experience. The problem is one 
of interpretation, not of discovery ; for it is 

rd7bfnZ‘ib‘ ‘^“r’^dge by whic^^we conceive 
and think the nature of the Absolute itself falls 
within Its compass. To try to demonstrate the 
actual existence of the Absolute, which a process 
of discovery seeks to do, is thus logically ibsnrd. 
At the same time, since the knowledge which 

th^ S i^k’ hypothesis within the ’one-alf 

the relat^ely suliordinate question, reuardimr the 
relation between our kno^ledge"anWe “fhde 


which contains it, may well press for solution 
before the interpretation of tlie whole in the 
strict sense is given. _ Thus, in general, the 
metaphysical problem is found to have two 
parts— (1) The relation of our knowledge to the 
Absolute; (2) the nature of the principle con- 
stituting the Absolute. 

(1) Relation of knowledge to Absolute Reality.— 
On this point different views have been held. We 
must be content here to indicate the source of 
these differences. 

(n) In the first place, it is held that, because 
our knowledge falls within the ' whole, is a 
factor or process in it, and works by its own 
peculiar conditions, it is not merely unequal to 
grasping the whole, but that it is logically 
meaningless to attempt the task. We can think 
it possible only by making the Absolute a part 
with which our knowledge, as another part, 
stands in relation. But the Absolute, being the 
whole, cannot logically be treated as a part in 
any sense. Or the same position is maintained 
when it is said that the unity of the whole cannot 
be itself an object for the subject thinking or 
knowing. The distinction between subject and 
object is fundamental for knowledge, and the 
object must in some sense be ‘given’ to the 
subject before it can be known. But a whole 
which includes by hypothesis the subject cannot 
be presented or given in this way. Therefore 
the Absolute cannot be known consistently with 
the nature and naming of knowledge. And since 
there is no other way of knowing than by way of 
a relation between subject and object, the attempt 
to know the Absolute in any sense is logically 
impossible. 

The issue here is what may be called meta- 
physical agnosticism resting on the basis of 
epistemological ‘criticism.’ A recent representa- 
tive of this view is Adamson (see Development of 
Modern Philosophy and other Lectures). It admits 
only empiricism or ‘naturalism’ and epistem- 
ology within the range of positive human know- 
ledge. The line of argument against this position 
would be — (1) That the distinction and relation of 
subject and object must itself imply in some sense 
a unity between them, which is not simply imagined 
as outside the two terms, but is constitutive of this 
connexion, and necessary to it ; (2) that the appre- 
hension of this unity cannot logically be denied, 
asserted, or criticised by reference to the relational 
process which this unity constitutes ; (3) that the 
unity IS, from our point of view, an ideal ; and an 
ideal in the nature of the case cannot be given 
or presented as a fact, either at the beginning of 
experience as such, or even at the end as such: 
for it determines and embraces the entire content 
from first to last, and must therefore be grasped 
in that sense. 

(6) Another view of the relation of knowledge to 
an Absolute which contains it, is that which regards 
the subject-mind and its processes, among which 
falls knowledge, as forming an ultimate element in 
the unity of the whole. The other element, in 
itself generically distinct from the former, may be 
described as the object world of ‘nature’ and 
natural processes. 'These two betiveen them ex- 
haust_ the content of the Absolute so far as our 
experience is concerned. The Absolute per se is 
not one any more than the other ; it is both, but 
may be either one or other. In any case it is knoivn 
only in and through these aspects or appearances; 
but it still hM a nature of its own behind the 
appearances, its being per se. Our knowledge 
belongs to and has to do with the sphere of appear- 
ances only. There is no ground for supposing it 
adequate to what the Ultimate Reality isyier se ; on 
the contrary, its origin and its processes necessarily 
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confine it to the phenomenal. Still, the absence of 
knowledge does not involve an entirely negative 
attitude to the Absolute. The mere fact that 
knowledge belongs to the sphere of appearance 
points the way towards, or indicates the need for, 
the actual existence of an attitude distinct from 
knowledge, and one which can be concerned with 
the Absolute jiir re. We may call this attitude 
belief, or mystical intuition, or what not, so long 
as we bear in mind that its purport is to deal with 
this Ultimate Reality, Hence, while from the point 
of view of reflexion or knowledge in its various 
forms, scientific or other\vise, there is no approach 
to the Absolute, there is a way open in another 
direction, and this may constitute a specific mood 
of our lives, the mood, e.y., of religion. 

_ This is the point of view of metophs’sical agnos- 
ticism, which_ appeals for its justification to the an- 
thropomorphic cnaracter of knowledge, and rests, 
on the one hand, upon a psychological analysis of 
knowledge, and, on the other, upon the necessary 
limitations of scientific reflexion by which alone 
knowledge is to be had. One of its best-known re- 
^esentativffl in recent times is Spencer (see his 
Tt'rsi Principlts). The argument against this view 
takes the form of showing (1) the radical contra- 
diction in the twofold - aspect conception of an 
Ultimate Reality, in the idea of appearances yer «, 
which leave the nonmenal reality unrei'ealed, i.e. 
appearances of what does not ap[>ear ; (2) that the 
Absolute is so far knoum in that it is conceived to 
h.ave certain characteristics, and at least to be re- 
lated to its appearances in a certain way ; (3) that 
the psychological history of knowledge, and even 
the essential anthropomorphism of knowledge, do 
not necessarily prove either that Sjurit may not ex- 
press the Ultimate Reality more truly than Force, 
or that Spirit and Force have equal value as forms 
of the Absolute. 

(c) A third view of the relation of knowledge to 
the Absolute finds a typical expression in the inter- 
pretation developed by Bradley in his Appearanu 
and Beality, Basing his conception of knowledge 
partly on psychological, partly on logical and epis- 
temological considerations, he insists that know- 
ledge strictly understood is relational in character. 
It requires for its operation something given, an 
existential fact over against thought or the ideal 
process. This antithesis and duality of the terms 
in the process of knowledge both creates and 
limits the range of the value in experience of 
the function of reflective knowledge. It can, for 
example, never exhaust the given, the ‘ that,’ 
without ipso facto destroying the very condition of 
its oa-n operation and so disappearing. If it had , 
the * that’ within itself, the operation would be I 
both unnecessary and impossible. Since this falls | 
without itself, there always remains, so far as re- 
flective knowledge is concerned, a surd in our ex- 
perience. The distinction between knowledge and | 
the real never passes into an existential contmuity 
of content. * Knowledge is unequal to the real’: 
it is relational, is not inherently self-complete, is 
not self-sufTicicnt ; it is an ‘appearance^ of the 
Absolute. Hence by reflective knowledge the Abso- 
lute cannot be expressed. But just as p^chologi- 
cally there is an infra-relaUonal level of feeling- 
experience out of which knowledge arises, by the 
development of the distinction of the ‘what’ from 
the ‘that,’ so there is a snpra-rclational level a! 
experience which transcends knowledge. This 
supra-relational level is akin or analogous to tbe 
intra-relational lei-el, in that positively there is in 
both a direct continuity of experience, and nega- j 
lively both are realised apart from the distinctiops | 
whicn characterise relational thought. But, while 
the former has the character of mem feelmg. the j 
latter consists rather of mystical insight or intui- 
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tion. At this highest level the apprehension of the 
Absolute as such is possible and is attained. It 
does not abolish the distinctions determined by the 
procedure of relational thought; it retains them, 
not, however, as distinctions, hut as elements or 
constituents in the unique acts which cbaracterire 
the intuitive apprehension of the whole as such. 
Hence, while the Absolute is thus beyond know, 
ledge, it is not beyond conscious experience at its 
liighest level. It gives us the .Vbsolutc with and 
in its appearances, and not apart from them. 

The general objection to this view of the relation 
of knowledge to the Absolute is its emphasis on 
the disconlinnity between relational and supra 
relational ‘thought.’ It seems to refuse with one 
I hand what it gives with the other. A supra- 
relational thoncht transcending the conditions of 
I that critical reflexion wiiich works by distinctions, 
lays itself open to the attack of sceptical negation 
by its very attempt to transcend it. Either it is 
' justified or it is not. In the former case it cannot 
adopt the methods of sj-stematic reflexion to defend 
its position ; in the second, there is nothing to 
distinguish its attitude from caprice and mere 
dogmatic assertion. Moreover, even the appre- 
hension of the ‘higher unity’ must prove itself 
coherent. But a coherent whole is a whole of 
parts distinct from one another and claiming re- 
cognition as distinct. The privileges of mere 
mysticism are inseparable from the dangers of 
pare individnalism. From mj-sticism, as the pro- 
fessed negation of knowledge, the transition is easy 
to sheer scepticism, which makes the same pro- 
fession. 

(2) The nature of the Absolute The meta- 

physical interpretation of the Absolute is deter- 
mined in the long run by the emphasis laid on the 
essential factors invoIvM in the problem of con- 
struing its meaning. The factors are : subject in 
relation to object within a unity which holds those 
ultimate elements in their relation, whatever that 
relation be. The problem is to determine this 
unity unlh the elements which stand thus related. 
\Ve shall merely indicate the ditferent interpreta- 
tions given, without developing those interpreta- 
tions into any detailed system. The systems in all 
their detail constitute the various metaphysical 
theories which make up the history of philoso’phv. 

(a) We may take our stand on the subject with 
its activity and processes, and from this b^is show 
that the object-world falls within the range of the 
subject’s activity, which by implication, therefore, 
also contains all that constitutes the unity in 
lirtue of which object and subject are bound np 
together. We may accomplish this result in various 
ways, but the essential principle is the same, 
(a) We may so resolve the object into the being of 
the subject as to destroy even the semblance ol dis- 
tinction, and certainly all the opposition tbev may 
prima facie present. This is the position adopted 
Dy pure Solipsism, (fi) We may again seek to 
secure to the object its claim to be distinctive, but 
may endeavour to show that the ground of that dis- 
tinctiveness which it posse-sscs, falls within the 
scope of the aefirity of the subject and is deter- 
mined altogether by the action of the subject. This 
is the position of Subjective Idealism. It may take 
two forms. {c=) We may regard the objectirity of 
the object as a fact, and resolve its characteristic 
nature into idea) elements in the subject’s life. 
This has been done primarily in the case of the ex- 
ternal world rcvealri to ‘ crater ’ perception, which 
presents a peculiarly stubborn problem to Subjec- 
tive Ideah’sm. The historical r^rcsentative of this 
form of Subjective Idealism is Berkeley, On 
the olber hand, we may regard the objectivity as 
a result, and ‘deduce ’it from an ultimate act of 
spontaneity on the part of the subject. Objectivity 
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is here conceived in a much wider sense than that 

nvolved in the case of o otl.eJ 

embraces all forms of objeotivity. 
selves, and society, as 'svell as the outer woria 
found by perception. The last, m fact, “ ? 

a particular realization of a more 
objectivity which we meet with primarily in the 
Si ordL of ‘free wills.’ This more thorough- 
going and more comprehensive expression o! hub- 
jective Idealism is found in Fichte. . 

lb) Again, we may start from the basis of the 
obj'ect as such, and resolve the subject s life, and 
with that the unity containing subject and object, 
into the forms and processes of the object- world. 
Everything will here depend on what constituents 
of the object-world are regarded as ultimate and 
primary. This will determine the form assumed 
by the interpretation. The strongest case histori- 
cally has been made for the theory which takes 
physical matter and physical energy as the funda- 
mental elements with which ive have to deal. 
The developed expression of this view takes the 
form of what is called variously Materialism, 
Naturalism, or Physical Realism. 

(c) Once more, we may start explicitly by lay- 
ing primary stress neither on the subject nor op 
the object, but on their unity as such. This 
may take different forms, (a) We niny take 
subject and object to be, from the point of view 
of the unity, of equal significance in its consti- 
tution. The unity being neither specially, is as 
such equally indifterent to each. But since these, 
nevertheless, are all it does contain, it is per se 
indeterminate j it is the indifi'erent neutnim in 
which both merely subsist. So far as any inter- 
pretation of it is to be given, we can express its 
nature either from the side of the object or from 
the side of the subject. Either point of view is 
equally valid, since a neutral unity, which is in- 
differently one factor as much as the other, is 
equally both. It must be expressible in either 
way, for, if it were neither, it would be nothing. 
This is in the main the position of Schelling. 

(/3) Again, _we may start from the unity and 
develop an interpretation of it by taking the 
unity to be one factor more than the other. In 
this case there is for the unity an inequality of 
value between the two elements which constitute 
it. It is therefore not one as much as the other, 
and is not indifferent to either. It is one more 
than the other. It is thus not a colourless 
neutrum, but a concrete whole, of which each is 
a distinct mode or level of realization. It is not 
interpretable in two forms, distinct or even sepa- 
rate from one another, as in the former case ; but 
in one form, and that form is adequate and com- 
plete as an expression of the entire concrete unity, 
rrom this point of view it is clear that there may 
be two ways of stating its meaning, according as 
we take the object side to be primary, or the 
subject side. Either view will present the whole 
concretely ; but will interpret it in a different 
manner, and the dominant principle or category for 
determining the whole wilf be different. Starting 
from the object side, we will look on the whole as 
determinable by objective categories, and the kind 
“'I amongst the parts of the whole will 

reoiiire^ objective categories 

require. The supreme form of ohiectivifv U 
what we call the order of ‘Nature’ ; the supreme 
objective categoiy that of ‘Substance’; and the 
primary form of connexion among the narts 

The unity will^Lr^lf'^ neceilit^ 

fp? i-f ' thus be conceived of as nature in 


menal character, as a product in natural form ol 
natural activity — natura naturata. _ The subject 
world will bo a mode of this realization — one way 
in which Nature is phenomenaljzed or made deter- 
minate. But Nature as such is, in its very meaning, 
a resolution of differences into a single continuous 
identity, the identity of the one substance, the one 
‘nature.’ Belatively to this all else is accident, 
an essentially negative moment, not a perma- 
nent expression. All explicit specific determina- 
tion is implicit universal negation. There are no 
differences of degree in the contents ; all are on 
the same footing relatively to the whole, and there- 
fore relatively to one another. There are merely 
different mocfes of manifesting the one and only 
Reality. Inter se, these modes are generically 
distinct, and hence, in their modal manifestation 
of the one Reality, are merely side by side, par- 
allel to one another, converging onljr at infinity, 
where they disappear or coincide. The external 
necessity, connecting the parts in each mode and 
the modes in the whole, involves, and is merely a 
finite expression of, this essential continuity into 
which they are dissipated. Tin’s interpretation of 
the Absolute finds its great historical representative 
in Spinoza. 

(y) But we may also conceive the problem in the 
same concrete way, and take the subject factor as 
primary, and the object reality as subsidiary. 
Here we shall proceed by another principle, by 
another category, and by another method of con- 
necting the elements involved. We lay stress, not 
on the impersonal attitude towards objectivity, 
which characterizes the physical and matliematical 
consideration of the obj’ect-worJd, and whicli dissi- 
pates the subject-life into its processes, but on the 
personal attitude, wliicli is found in its highest 
expressions in morality and religion. In these 
the object-world, so far from being primary, is 
subsidiary to personal or spiritual ends. We shall 
therefore take the principle to be, not Nature, but 
Spirit. The ultimate category rvill be not ‘Sub- 
stance,’ but ‘Subject.’ The essential method of 
establishing connexion with the whole will be not 
external necessity, but internal necessity, the 
necessity of ideals and purposes, the necessity 
which is Freedom. The process of connecting the 
factors inside the unity of the whole will be that 
which, accepting the ethical and religious insist- 
ence on the subordination of the object-world, 
shows the latter to be in its essence an imperfect 
realization of the nature of Spirit, and shows Spirit 
therefore as at once arising out of, rising above, 
realizing and so retaining the true significance 
of Nature. This will be done by showing the 
content of the whole in its different moments to 
be simply the logically necessary evolution of the 
one final principle ,- which would not be itself 
unless it manifested itself in varying degrees of 
completeness of e.xpression. Tliese degrees form 
distinct and seemingly separate areas of reality 
to finite experience, but to the one supreme Reality 
they are merely stages in the realization of its 
single and self-complete spiritual existence. Such 
an interpretation, expressed essentially in the same 
general form by Plato, Aristotle, and Leibniz, finds 
its most impressive historical representative in 
Hegel. 

These various waj's of construing the meaning of 
the Absolute have doubtless eaoli its value and 
place in the history of man's higher spiritual life, 
gnd amongst them seem to exhaust the possible 
interpretations of the supreme unity of experi- 
It would be out of place here to try to con- 
sider their respective merits, since we are not 
concerned to give a metaphysical theory of the 
Absolute, but to indicate what theories have been 
propounded. 
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ABSOLUTE (Vedantic and Buddhistic). — In 
India a broad conception of the Absolute is first 
met witli in the Upani^ds, compiled about B.C. 500. 
There Brahma, the All-pervading Being, is de- 
scribed as the One Reality, or the Absolute, who 
is self-supporting and self-exisfcnt. 

‘ He has no hands or legs, but He can catch and move ; He 
has no eyes, but He can see, has no ears but can hear ; He 
knows all, but there ts none who knows Him ; He is called the 
Good and Great Being. Upon Hun the sun cannot shine, nor 
the moon nor the stars ; the lightning cannot flash on Him, bow 
can the fire? They all reflect HLs radiant light, and through 
His light they are illumined.'* 

Since B.c. 500 the doctrine of the Absolute has 
been considerably developed in the Vedanta and 
Buddhist systems of philosophy. In the Brahma- 
sutra, the first work of the Vedanta philosophy 
composed before the Christian era, Brahma is 
spoken of ns the pure ‘Being’ who, associated 
with the principle or illusion (nidyd), is enabled to 
project the appearance of the world, just as a 
magician is enabled to produce illusory appear- 
ances of animate and inanimate bemgs.t when 
the veil of illusion is withdrau-n, the phenomenal 
world vanishes, and Brahma asserts himself in his 
true nature, which is nothing but the Self-existent 
Absolute Being. In the Vedanta philosophy the 
doctrine of the Absolute is styled monism (advaita- 
vada). It underwent further developments at 
the hands of SankaracliSrya (A.D. 7S5), Ramanuja 
(12th cent. A.D.), Madhvadiarya (13th cent. A.D.), 
Vallabhficharj-a (A.D. 1479), and others. 

But the philosopher who most firmly grasped 
the doctrine of the Absolute was Buddna-Sakya- 
Siihha, the eminent founder of Buddhism, who 
flourished about B.C. 500. In the Sutta and 
Abhidhamma pitakas of the Pfili Scriptures, sup- 
posed to have been delivered by Bnddlia himself, 
the doctrine of the Absolute is designated as the 
iihilosopliy of the Void {kilnya-vada) or the Middle 
rath [majjhima patipuda), according to which the 
world is neither real nor unreal, nor both, nor 
neitlier.J In the Sanskrit works of the Mahayana 
Buddhists, such as in the Madhyamika-Sutra (of 
Nagarjuna, about A.D. 200), Lankavatara-Sutra 
(about A.D. 400), Lalitavistara (about A.D. 100), 
Prajiiaparamita (about A.D. 200), etc., the doctrine 
has been further developed, and has often been 
styled the ‘phenomenal doctrine’ {nairdtmavada) 
or the ‘perfection of wisdom’ (prajudpdramtta).§ 
In order to understand the Buddhist doctrine of 
the Absolute, we may suppose that Indian philo- 
• 6vetAsratara-Up»ni{ad and Kathopanisad. 
t Thibaut, Introd. to rtdanta Sutra, i. p. xxr (SB^ 
t C'f. Sarva-dariana-tailgraha^, Cowell and Go^h’a tr., £21. 
{ Laflkaratara-tutra,p.ltA,1a^d}tatriiiBra}itd-parajn!la, 
p. 1. 


sophers are mainly divided* into three classes: 
(1) Realists [astika), (2) Nihilists {nastikn), and 
(3) Absolutists [advayavadin). Some sections of 
the Charvakas, who maintain that the world is not 
permanent, not real, and not existent, — that is, 
who emphasize the nerative aspect of the world, 
— are designated Nihilists or Negativists. The 
propoiinders of the six oi chodox systems of Hindu 
pliilpsophy, viz. the Saiikhya, ' Yoga, Nyaya, 
Vaisesika, Mimaiiisa, and Vedanta, who main- 
tain that the world is somehow permanent, real, 
and existent, — that is, who emphasize the positive 
aspect of the world, — are desi^ated the Realists. 
According to them, there is at least one reality on 
which the fabric of the world stands. Tims the 
NySya and VaUesika hold that the material 
atoms, sky, space, and time, are the permanent 
entities in the external world, while the souls are 
the eternal realities in the internal world. The 
Sankhya and Yoga maintain that nature (prakrti) 
is the permanent reality in the external world, 
while the souls {purvsa)s.tc the eternal realities in 
the internal world. The Vedanta. school aflirnis that 
Brahma, the Ail-pervading Being, is the one eternal 
reality in the external as well as in the internal 
world. So we find that the various branches of 
the Realistic philosophy, in spite of their mutual 
difierences in other respects, agree in maintaining 
that there is at least one permanent reality on 
which the whole world hinges. 

The Buddhists, who mamtaint that the world 
is neither real nor unreal, that it is neither an 
existence nor a non-existence, but transcends both, 
— that b, who emphasize neither the negative nor 
the positive aspect of the world, but go hevond 
both, — are designated the TranscendentaRsts, 
Absolutists, Phcnomenalists, Voidiste, Agnostics, 
or the Followers of the Middle Path. 

The world, according to the Buddhists,t b an 
aggregate of conditions or relations. Things come 
into existence in virtue of these relations or con- 
ditions. There are infinite kinds of relation, snch 
as the relation of substance and quality, part and 
whole, cause and eflect, etc. Taking the relation 
of substance and quality, we find that the sub- 
stance exists onlj’ m relation to its qualities, and 
the latter exist onlj’ in relation to the former. 
Take, for instance, a table. It has a certain weight, 
colour, taste, smell, size. The table exists only 
as the repository’ of these qualities, and the latter 
exist only as inherent in the former. We cannot 
conceive a table which has no size, weight, colour, 
etc., nor can we think of size, weight, efe, apart 
from the table in which they inhere. Arguing in 
thb way, we find that the parts exist only in 
relation to the whole, and the whole exists only 
in relation to the parts. So the eye exists 
in relation to the colour, and the colour exists 
only in relation to the eye. Similarly, the fire 
exbts in relation to the fuel, and the fuel exists in 
relation to the fire. Proceeding in thb way, we 
find that the whole world is resolvable into infinite 
kinds of relation or condition. The relations or 
conditions themselves are dependent upon one 
another. The very notions of ‘exbtence’ and 
‘ non-existence ’ are interdependent, for the one b 
possible only in relation to tlie other. 

Origination and cessation, persistence and db- 
continuance, unity and plurality, coming and 
going — these are the eight principal relative con- 
ceptions which are the fundamental faults of 
ignorant minds, from which most of onr preiudiees 
and wrong judgments arise. People think that 
the law of coming and going actuMly operates in 
the world, that there are in leality persbtence and 

• JfdfiAyamiid-tTifH. 
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ABSOLUTION (religioas and etHcslvElceof). 
— The idea of Al^lntioii, as it appears in the 
ChiistiBii Church, is closely connected tvith tiro 
other ideas — the idea of sin, and the idea of the 
Ghnrch as a sociery. It is maintained, and mac be 
tme, that many of the practices and associatrons 
connected inth Absointion took their orirfn in a 
state of mind to xrhich ceremonial nndeanness 
seemrf the thing most to be dreaded ; bnt this 
fact, if it be a f^t, does not aSect the Christian 
Tierr of Aisolntion. To the Christian mind, ab- 
^Intion is required srhen sin has been committed ; 

i.e., srhen some deliberste and rolnntarr dehance 
has feen given to a moral lavr, srhich eipresses 
the vrill of God, and the breach of srhieh tends to 
separation from God. A soal, srhen it has Enned, 
requires to be forgiven ; othenvise it remains in a 
permanent_condit5on of alienation from God ; and 
the anthoritstive declaration of its freedom from 
guilt, and reconciliation vrith God, is its ab^lation. 

2. It is important that this should not be coa- 
fnsed with tie consciousness fa the sinner that h& 
sin is forgiven. The declaration of his freedom, 
however conveyed, mar fail to carry conviction to 
his mind; or, again, te may have" the strongest 
possible sense of forgiven sin without any decisive 
declaratioa of ahsolntiau at all. In other words, 
aathoritative absolution and consciousness of for- 
giveness do not recesssrily coexist : thev mar do 
so, but it is not necessary that they should. 

3. It is obvious that, so far, we'have considered 

only the relation of the trdividca] soul and God. 
"We have imagined the soul standing, as it were, 
alone in the world before the eves of God, and 
receiving from Him the declaration of absolution. 
"We have abstracted altogether this one relation 
from all its concemitsata, the nature of sin, the 
grouud of forgiveness, and the like. But it is 
plain that this abstract isolation is not the normal 
condition of anv human souL Every soul has an 
enviroumeat, ■o^ch it afecls, and by which it is 
aSected; and no coition of guilt or innocence, 
forgiveness or condemnation, is limited to the in- 
cividnal by himself. This which goes far 

back into the history of man's ideas abraut him- 
self, is emphatically presented in the Bible. Thus 
Ps 51, which gives’ eiuression most poignantly to 
the sense of personaT ruHt, also repr»ente the 
sinner as bom in a sinfsu environment : and again, 
Tsaiah (6'J is couscions not only that be is a man of 
unclean lips, brat that he dwells among a people of 
unclean brs. Kot only is sin a personal act of 
rebellion, but it produces a sinfnl atmosphere, a 
condition of alienation from God. In like manner, 
the absilation or declaration of freedom from sin 
cannot concern the individual alone ; it must have 
an eye also to the society in which be lives and to 
his f^ations towards it. 

4. \Ve are not here concerned, with the nature or 
process of forgiveness, or even with tie conditions 
of itas regarxis God. Theidea of Absolution brings 
forward onlv the place of sin and forgiveness in the 
Christian Sxnetv. It is not hard to illustrate 
this from the XT. "We may notice, at once, the 
following points: — {!) It can soaicdy be questioned 
that the Christian Sodety set out with an ethical 
purpose. Admission to it was by repentant^ and 
Dv submitting to the rite which figureu forth the 
remission of sins ; and thotse who had become 
members of it were expected to lead a new life, 
abstaining from the mni wbiich beset them in their 
“former converssticn.' It is but the corcHaiy ci 
cMs to say that sin after baptism involved a Lr^ch 
of theprincdrlenTKfU which the sodety was founded, 
no less than an outrage upon the Uivine Law. AU 
sin is lawlessness, the breadi of some command- 
ment cnact^ bv God ; and sin within the Church 
IS more than : it is a wilfnl disloyalty to the 
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gifts which come_ through union with Christ, and, 
u carried on persistently, may place a man outside 
the reach of the sacrifice for’siu {He 6*^ 

(fi) It is not less plain that the existence of post- 
baptismal sin for^ a problem upon the attention 
I of the Chnidi with which its representatives were 
I cot slow to dcah In doing so, they doubtless 
rested for their authority unou words of Christ, 
such as we find in ilt’lS^^ or Jn 33= The 
Epistles of St. Paul give instance of cirecrions cu 
cisdplinEr-v matters (1 Th Bo 1 Ti 4^'^, 

and the liiej. SL Paul deariy coutemplates the 
action of the Society in represing evil, and even 
excluding evil-coem.* But, 'of course, the dearest 
and most fuBv d^cribed case is that of the incstu- 
ous man at torinth (1 Co 5). Here we find that 
the Corinthian Church had at first shown laxity in 
leaving the sin enrebuked. St. Paul, in the most 
solemn way, annonnees his dedsion in the matter 
(1 Co 5*^1; the Corinthians deariy give efiect to it 
in some way not recorded ; end Stl Paul (2 Co 
exhorts them to comfort and restore the ofiender on 
his submission- The lan;^^ge used by St. Paul is 
Eot free from amhiguity. Though abs^t, he claims 
to act as if present at Corinth in assodation with 
^e Church as a whole. And his judgment is to 
deliver ‘such a one unto Satan for the destruction of 
the fiesh, that the spirit maybe saved in the day of 
the Lord’ (1 Co 5“) It is not dear what exactly is 
meant by this delivery to Satan, either here or in 
1 H ; but in both cases it seems to have been 
Intended for cisdpliue — for refermatiou with a 
ri-w to restoration, not a final severance from the 
Sodety. Though therefore, we cannot give any 
detailed description of the disciplinary measures of 
Si. Paul, it is perfectly dear that ie claimed to 
exercise such powers, that in bo doing he assumed 
the co-operation of the Church, ana that he re- 
garded lus judgments as valid : they srenot merely 
strong egressions of reprobation, bnt judgment 
which will have consequences. 

5. It has been necessary to apprtssch tie subject 
of Absolution indirectlv'as a 5p>edal case oi the 
eierdse of disdpline, because there is uo direct 
discussicn of it in Scripture, and the actual word 
uever occurs. We do find, however, cases in winch 
the Sodetv exercises functions oi cisdpline, such 
as those aWre alluded to, and these, when th^ 
take the form of a declaration of freedom from sin, 
corresrvond with the idea of Absolution. Widi 
these in view, it becomes nec^saiy now to ask, 
what indicatious there are, if snv, as to ita mean- 
ing and validity. In answer to this we think that 
the following points may be safdv asserted : 

{!) The acas of tbs Society in disripline; ana so 
in the exercise of AbsolutiDn, are spiritual acts, 
and have validity in the spiritnsil world. So much 
as this aepesrs'to follow from such words as ill 
and Jn !KP : what is hound on earth is bound 
in heaven : whosesioever sins the Society le^ts or 
retains, they are remitted or retained. It is true 
that the overt indication in the world of this 
ciplinary power consists merely oi the confirmatian 
or the vntndrawal oi the privilege to use tie ^van- 
taxes of membershio of me Society, to particiTiate 
in'the sacrament* and so forth. But the frmctious 
of the Society cannot be limited to this. It fr a 
spiritual socety formed of persons held, in Christ, 
in certain clo^ spiritual relations : not a loose 
aggregate oi people individually in anion with 
Christ, and casualty connected’ in an outwi^ 
society in the worldl Such a division of the in- 
ward end outward reZations of men in Chrfrt is 
not Scriutural : the Church is a spiritual sodety 
oi which' the acts take place in the spiritual world: 
thej have efiect upon’ occasion in the world of 
sense, because they' are already spidtuaHy valid, 
not vice rerra. 
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(2) The view of sin which makes the whole con- 

ception of Absolution possible is ethical and not 
legal. That is, the Church considers as requiring 
Absolution not merely overt acts which 
consequences in the State, but inward conditions 
of which there is nothing more to be said “lan 
that they imply a tendency to rebellion against 
God. The State, like the Church, condemns 
thieves and murderers, because they are detri- 
mental to its interests: the Church condemns also 
those who walk disorderly, who are proud, or im- 
pure in heart. If it were merely a casual aggre- 
gate of persons on its outward and social side, it 
could have no more concern with these things than 
the State : it claims that inward sins of the heart 
must be put away before the man can enjoy its 
privileges, because it is a spiritual society acting 
in the spiritual world. . j- 

(3) The exercise of discipline upon such condi- 
tions as these depends upon the voluntary 
quiescence of the members of the Society. The 
Church is, no doubt, at liberty to say that it will 
not grant membership except upon condition of 
such acquiescence, and will punish any disloyalty 
to the principle. But it must trust ultimately to 
the voluntary submission of its members to the 
rule. The mode in which the rule is administered 
may vaiy widely from time to time : it is carried 
out by a generai formula of confession and ab- 
solution, by a private particular confession to, and 
absolution by, an accredited minister, or by opem 
individual confession and absolution in the public 
service of the Church. But the Church cannot, so 
long as it claims to be a_ spiritual society, dis- 
claim or relinquish responsibility for the spiritual 
condition of its members. 

It liea outside the scope ot this article to consider the ratious 
casuistical questions which have arisen in the course of history 
over this matter. W e will only add here the following remarks : 
(1) It in no way condicts with the view hero adopted that ab- 
solution may be, and has been, fraudulently odmlnletered. 
The whole problem of the visible Church Is, and has always 
been, to make the outward order correspond with the spiritual 
reality It expresses : end it has always been impeded by sin. 
The individual who seeks absolution without penitence, or Che 
priest who traudulentiy declares him absolved, commits a great 
sin : just 08 a—* V — 'V'-a v' . 

a great sin. : - *■ - - , ' 

absolution he* . • - . . ■ 

general charc^.c: ^i.noipiee, turn did the frvna nf 

• • • . . 
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(1) It is impossible to deny that the gravest evils have oomi 
from the misuse ot the disciplinary power of the Church, especi 
oily ot one particular mode of administering it: and the exiet 
ence oi these has brought tb* whole subject into disrepute 
At the same time, it is difficult to read the Epistles ol St. Paul 
especially those chapters in which he lets us see into th< 
internal conditions of the early Societies of Christians, withoul 
feeling how largely the Church depended for ite advance upoi 
a strong discipline, fearlessly exercised over its members. Thi 
case at Corinth, to which we have already referred, woe, wi 
iMy hope, exceptional. Yet a very serioue situation woulc 
clearly have arisen if it had not been for St. Paul’e action. Tbi 
sin was one which public opinion among the pagans condemnec 
(1 Co 61), but the machinery ot the Church, as it was, provide! 
^parently no meane of dealing draitioally with it: St. Paul’i 
strong denunciation wee required to rouse the Corinthions t< 
the necessary severity. It is easy to see from this, and thi 
impression is continually confirmed by early Church history 
that a weak discipline implies a feeble consciousness of thi 
Church s moral standard, and allows the existence within it 
pale of a variety of lower and more worldly ideals beside ib 
own. It would be difficult to deny that the almost tota 
absence of discipline ot any kind in modern Christian com 
munities bears a similar implication. 

Uteiutdrb.— ^ ee under CoMFKsatQK aud Pbiuttocb. 

Araoear tt— THOMAS B. STKONG. 
ABSOLUTISM. — (a) In pAilosopAical specula 
(ton : a method of interpreting reality which start 
riom the point of view of, ana constructs a systen 
by direct reference to, the complete unity of tin 
whole. This self-contained unity is in meta 
physics named the Absolute (q.v. ). (6) In esthetics 
a view of the nature of Beauty which regards thi 
quo-ity of the beautiful as a constitutive charaotei 


of the object as such, and in itself, independently of 
the judgments or emotions of the subject. This 
is ‘ msthetio absolutism.’ (c) In politics : a form 
of political government from, or by means of, a 
single supreme source of authority concentrated in 
the will of a specific individual, and executing its 
demands from itself and for itself, with or without 
the eonsent of the will of the community. It is in 
the main identical with Despotism (see GOVESN- 
ment). Baillik. 

ABSTINENCE.— See Asceticism. 

ABSTRACTION [abs-trahere, ‘ to draw oil' or 
separate’) is the separation or detachment of one 
part or element in a total experience from the 
whole to whicli it belongs. To abstract is thus to 
isolate any portion of the content of experience 
from its setting, and to consider it for the time 
being as it is in itself, ‘loose and separate’ from 
the structural and functional relations which be- 
long to it in the concrete consciouB life. Psycho- 
logically, Abstraction is the necessary condition 
and accompaniment of Attention (which see). To 
attend to one object of experience implies the 
withdrawal of attention from other objects. 

Professor James (Prim, of Psychology, 1. <03) says^: Attention 
*ia the taking possession by the mind, In clear and vivid form, of 
one out of what seem several simultaneously possible objects 

or trains ofthouo-hf F~-»iira“ ifconsdpus- 

ness is ot its es: • ■ . • -a * somethings 

in order to deal ■ . ■ ' Sir William 

Hamilton (Loqu , . - ■ r ■ . • . ■ * Attention, 

by concentrating me mmd upon certain IquaUties, la thus to 
withdraw or abstract it from all else. Id technicai language, we 
are said to prescind the phenomena we exclusively consider. 
To prescind, to attend, and to abstract are merely different but 
correlative names tor the same process ; and the first two are 
nearly convertible. IVhen we are said to prescind a quality, we 
are supposed to attend to that quality exclusively ; and when 
we abstract, we are properly said to abstract from, that is, to 
throw other attributes out of account. I may observe that the 
term otsfraelion is very often abusively employed. By Abs- 
traction wo are frequently taid to attend exclusively to certain 
phenomena— those, to wit, which we abstract ,' whereas the term 
abstraction is properly applied to the qualities which we abstract 
from ; and by abstracting from some we are enabled to consider 
others more attentively. Attention and Abstraction are only 
the tame process viewed in different relations. They are, as it 
were, the positive and negative poles ol the same act.’ ' 

In spite of Hamilton’s protest against using the 
term ' abstraction ’ as applying to the elements to 
which we attend, — a protest previously made by 
Kant [Logik, § 6), — the usage has persisted. As we 
shall presently notice, abstraction plays a part in 
the formation of concepts or general ideas. It is 
usually said that by abstraction the identical or 
similar elements or attributes in a number of 
different objects are singled out and combined into 
a general concept. Thus by abstracting from the 
objects denoted by man, horse, bird, fish, etc., the 
common property or identity of structure, we form 
the concept of ‘ vertebrate.’ Without now raising 
the question whether concepts are formed solely 
by abstraction, we may notice that the essential 
element in abstraction is not the omission of the 
characteristics which are unlike, but the focussing 
of consciousness on what is similar in the different 
cases. This Kant himself admits, and in applying 
the term ‘ abstraction ’ to the process of separating 
out the common elements, the usage of logic agrees 
with that of grammar and of ordinary life. 

It is essential in considering the nature of abs- 
traction, to distinguish carefully the psychological 
from the logical discussion of the subject. We 
may describe abstraction psychologically as a 
process of isolation, closely correlated with active 
attention, and go on_ to exhibit its various forms 
and cliaracteristics in terms of the structural 
mechanisni of the conscious elements. From the 
logical point of view, however, abstraction has to be 
considered as playing a part in knowledge. Hera 
we have to deal, not with its psychological form ot 
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Btruotnre, Irat -nitli its function or purpose in the 
development of the intellectual life. This dis- 
tmction of standpoint does much to clear away the 
difficulties and confusions which attended the older 
fecnssions of the subject. For example, it puts 
in a new light the point at issue between Locke 
and Berkeley regarmng the existence of abstract 
general ideas. It is possible to grant Berkeley’s 
contention that abstract ideas must exist psycho- 
logically as particulars in individual form, and at 
the same time to maintain that as functions of the 
knowledge-process, i.«. as lorical ideas, they neces- 
sarily transcend their individual mode of existence 
and are real universals. 

The question then arises as to the relation of the 
knowledge-process to the ideas riewed as psychical 
content. Can the psycholo^cal states of conscious- 
ness be regarded as the onrinal form from which 
the logical idea is derived o^ abstraction ? This 
has been very commonly maintained. Mr. F. H. 
Bradley tells us that a logical meaning 'consists 
of a part of the content (original or acquired) cut 
off, fixed by the mind, and considered apart from 
the existence of the sign.’ The whole trend of 
modem logic (including Mr. Bradley’s own work) 
shows conclusively, however, that it is impossible 
to begin irith ‘mental states’ and pass by way of 
abstraction to logical ideas. The view of the 
cognitive side of consciousness, as at first made up 
of particular images or ideas, is now acknowledged 
to be a fiction. And similarly we must reject the 
gaasf- mechanical account of the formation of 
general ideas which is based on this fiction, accord- 
ing to which we are said first to abstract the common 
element from the particular images and then 
proceed further to generalise it, thus in some 
mysterious way transforming it into a logical idea. 
But we cannot derive knowledge from an anoetic 
process, and therefore must jjostulatc that con- 
sciousness is from its first be^nnings a process of 
interpretation and generalization. It starts from 
a content that is a vague presentation continuum, 
lacking both differentiation and integration, and, 
as such, not yet either particular or universal. It 
is the work of intelligence to transfomi this into 
a coherent system of parts. Now it must con- 
stantly be borne in mind that it is within this total 
knowledge-process, and as contributory to it, that 
abstraction finds its function and justification. It 
is not the end or essence of thinking, but a process 
or method which thought uses in the accomplish- 
ment of its own ends. The purpose which it fulfils 
is closely related to that of Analysis, though the 
specific method of abstraction has its onm differ- 
entia. ''The reflective idea which guides it,’ says 
Bosanquet, ‘is the equivalent in general knowledge 
of the mathematical axiom that if equals be taken 
from equals the remainders are equal.’ But, as 
irithin any real whole the -withdrawal of one part 
never leaves the other parts unaffected, the guiding 
idea of abstraction is only provisional. ‘ It amounte 
to no more than this, that -within kno-nm -wholes 
known changes may appear to leave remainders 
known as unchanged’ {Logic, ii. 22 f.). 

Abstraction as a specific process is thus only a 
prorisional expedient; and, unless corrected by a 
more adequate conception of the nature of the 
whole, it is likely in most fields to lead to error. 
But thinking proceeds both by concretion and 
abstraction, and these two moments are never 
entirely distinct and separate. Aristotle, and the 
formal logicians following him, have s^.-^raed^to 
oppose Abstraction [aipalpects) and Determination 
{rphcecais). When, however, we emphasize the 
unity of the intellectual process -mthin which 
both these functions operate, we see that the 
opposition can never be more than relative. Abs- 
traction and Determination, like Analysis and 
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Synthesis (-»-ithin which they may be said to be 
included), imply each other as complementary 
moments of real thinking. The goal -whmh thought 
seeks is not to be gained by passing to the highest 
abstraction ; for this is the emptiest of aU thoughts. 
Nor can it be reached by the determination of a 
plurality of particulars. But the methods of abs- 
traction and determination must unite in defining 
experience in terms of a concrete universal. It 
is against the abuse of abstraction, against 
making isolation and mutilation the final goal of 
thinldng, and thus neglecting the organic whole- 
ness and unity of things, tiiat Hegel’s criticism is 
chiefly directed. The proce-ss of abstraction is for 
him never an end in itself, but only a means in the 
progress towards greater unity and concreteness. 

LrrtRXTURE. — B. Maenne], Uebtr Abstraktim (JSSO); A. 
Meinong, Vierteljahrtchr. /. trvnm. Phil. (IBSS) 329 IT., and ZP 
rriv. Slff. ; Bosanquet, Logic, 189S, ii. 21«. ; J. Ward, 
Katuralitm and Agnoiticism^ (1903), L 2550.; Baldwin, DPhP, 
a.p., and the literature under Amicnos, ParcHoionr. 

_ J. E. Creighton. 

_ABD (Mount) — A famous mountain and place of 
Hindu and Jain pilgrimage, rising like an island 
out of the ^eat plain of KajpntAna, in the native 
State of Sirohi. The name is derived from its 
Skr. title Arbuda, ‘a serpent,’ ‘a long round mass,’ 
perhaps from the root arb, ‘ to go,’ ‘ to hurt,’ pro- 
bably with reference to its form. Its summit, G^ru 
Sikhara, ‘Peak of the Teacher,’ rises to a height 
of 5,653 feet above the level of the sea. 

‘It is hsrdjy to be wondered at,* writes Fergusson (Bistory 
of Indian and Eastern Architecture, ed, 1899, p. 234), ‘that 
Mount Xbu was early fixed upon by the Hindus and Jains as 
one of their sacred imIs. Rising from the desert as abruptly 
as an island from the ocean, it presents on every side in- 
accessible scarps 6000 ft. or tCOO It. high, and the summit can 
be approached only by ravines cut into its sides. IVhen the 
summit is reached, it opens out into one of the loveliest valleys 
imaginable, 6 or 7 miles long by 2 or 3 miles in width, cut up 
everywhere by granite rocks of the most fantastic shapes, and 
the spaces between covered with trees and luxuriant ve^tation. 
The little Kucki Talao (properly Kakhi Talao, as it was supposed 
to have been excavatra by the nails (Skr. nakha) of the gods) 
is one of the loveliest gems of its class in India, and it is near to 
it, at Dilwarra, that the Jains selected a place for their Tirth 
[Skr. tirtha] or sacred place of rendezvous. It cannot, however, 
be said that it has been a favourite place of worship in modern 
times. Its distance and inaccessibifi^ are probably the causes 
of this, and it consequently cannot rival Palitana or Girnar in 
the extent of its bnildings,* 

Tod styles Mount Abu ‘the Olympus of India,’ 
because m olden times it was reputed to be the 
favourite residence of the gods, and was believed 
to be the scene of two famous events in Hindu 
mythology. Here the munis (or sages), of whom 
Vasistha, a worshipper of Siva, was the leader, 
practised austerities, living on milk and the fruits 
of the earth. There Was then no mountain, but 
only a cleft in the plain, into which the cow that 
supplied the wants of the sage fell, and was miracu- 
lously floated out by a rise of water from beneath. 
To prevent the recnrrence of such an accident, the 
sage prayed to Siva, then enthroned on the Kailasa 
peak of the Himalaya. He called on the sons of 
HimSchal, the deified mountain range, to relieve 
the sa'mt. The youngest son of Himachal volun- 
teered to exile himself, and, moxmted on the serpent 
Takshaka, he jonmeyed to the holy land. At the 
behest of the sage he leaped into the cleft, em- 
braced, as he fell, by the serpent god. 'Within the 
cleft the snake -writoed so -violently that "V^asistha 
appealed again to &va, who from the deptfe of 
Patala, the nether-world, raised his toe until it ap- 
peared at the top of the mountain, which was thus 
formed _by the god- Hence, un^r the title of 
Aehala livara, ‘ Immovable Lord,’ Siva has become 
the patron deity of the hill. But in accordance with 
the eclectic spirit of Hinduism, this does not pre- 
vent the place from becoming a site sacred "both to 
Vai^avas and Jains. The second legend tells of 
the creation of the Agnikula, or ‘ fire-bom ’ septs 
of the ^jputa. The Daityas, or demons, it is 
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said, disturbed the performance of the ntes of Siva 
on the hill. Viiviimitra, another sage, appealed 
to the gods, -who proceeded to the spot, and out 
of the Agnikunda, or fire-pit, ip which the fire- 
sacrifice was performed, created the four AgnyMla, 
or ‘ fire-bom ^ septs— Chauhan, Parihara, bolanki, 
and Pram&ra, who, destroyed the Daity^, and 
restored the cult of Siva. Both these legen^ seem 
to indicate some early conflict of rival cults, the 
nature of which is unlcnown. 

The chief Hindu religions sites are_, first, the 
crowning peak of Guru oikhara, where in a cavern 
are to be seen the footprints of the saint Datuvnja, 
presided over by some dissolute-looking Ganapati 
priests, and those of Kamananda, the CTeat apostle 
of the Vaisnava cultus. At the temple of Achala 
livara, which is now, according to Cousens, in a 
state of depjorable decay and neglect, is shoivu the 
toe-nail of Siva in a cleft of the rock. His female 
counterpart is worshipped as Adhari Devi and 
Arbuda M5ta, the Mother-goddess of the bill. The 
sage Vasi^tha is honoured at a shrine called 
Baslonji, or Gaumukha, ‘Cow -mouth,’ where a 
fountain falls from a spout shaped like a cou’’s head. 
To the W. of this is the shiine of the saint Gotamji, 
or Gautama Rishi, containing two images, one of 
Vi?nn and the other of a female beside a male 
bearded figure. The temples at DevSngan, ‘ Court 
of the Gods,’ have not been fully described, if they 
have ever been vdsited, by an European, the approach 
being over rugged, dangerous rocks. The largest 
is dedicated to Vi^nu, and close to it is Narasirfaha, 
the fourth AvatSra, or incarnation of the god, said 
to be one of the finest images on the hUl. 

Of the Jain temples at Delvada or Devalvada, 
‘ place of temples,’ two arc described by Fergusson 
as ‘ unrivallecT for certain qualities by any temples 
in India.’ The first was built by Vimala, a mer- 
chant Jain prince, about A.D. 1032, two years after 
the death of that arch-raider Mahmud of Ghazni, 
who desecrated the older temples. It is dedicated 
to JRishabhadeva, the first Jaina arhai, or saint. 
The original image was destroyed by the Musal- 
mfins, and that now in the temple is the second or 
perhaps the third in succession. The second great 
temple was built by the brothers Tejapala and 
VastupSla between A.D. 1197 and 1247. It is in 
honour of the 23rd arhat, Parsvanatha, the only 
one in the series readily identifiable by the many- 
headed serpent’s hood which rises above him. Both 
these temples are built of white marble, though no 
quarry of this material is known to exist within 
300 miles of the spot, and the stone could have 
been conveyed up the rugged slopes of the hill 
raly by incredible exertions and at enormous cost. 
Both these remarkable buildings have been fully 
described by Fergusson, whose account is supple- 
mented and in part corrected by that of Cousens. 

Aba was once the haunt of a colony of those 
loathsome ascetics, the Aghoris, but they have lone 
since disappeared. ° 

I 0/ Ttofflxttan, Csrcntta reprint, 

101 ff.; Fergusson, Picturaoru 
o/ATchiUetun in Bindotian, 39 1., Bin. oflndim 
«!. 1899,234 8.; CoBsens, Projrerr 
0 / TT. India, lor 1901, p. 28.: Rowland 
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ABUSE, ABUSIVE LANGUAGE (Gr, Xo 
ffope.r; Lat confujnefid afficere, conviciari; Ge 
schimpfen, Icwtem; Fr. maudire).— Abuse in genen 
denote an evil use of a thing caused by eiees 
or injustice ; in law it denotes ‘ to injure, diminis 
m value or wwr away by using improperly.’ Es 
amplesof such abuse are signffled in the phrase 


‘abuse of authority,’ ‘abuse of confidence,’ ‘abuse 
of privilege,’ ‘abuse of legal process,’ in all of 
which the itic is assumed as determined by cor- 
rective justice, and its opposite, the abuse, is a 
departure, either in the w'ay of defect or excMs, 
from the mean laid down by corrective justice. 
In this article w'e are concerned, however, only 
with a narrower signification of the term ‘ abuse,* 
viz. that which deals with the improper nse of 
language, and yet more narrowly with such an 
improper use as tends to the injury or harm of 
another human being. Abuse in this narrower 
and colloquial sense, then, denotes all that class 
of injuries which are inflicted on others by the 
means of language, under the sway of passion 
or any other motive opposed to the principle 
of justice, or of love, or of both. It ranges from 
blasphemy at the one end to the ‘ jesting which is 
not convenient’ at the other, and varies according 
to the spirit which produces it or the means 
adopted for its manifestation. It is usefully classed 
by Aquinas under the heads of contumely (contu- 
mefia), detraction fdetractio), backbiting (siisurrus), 
ridicule (deriHo), and cursing (maledictio). 

1. Contumely is an injury inflicted in words, 
whereby there is denied to a man some good 
quality on account of which he is held in honour, 
or whereby some concealed fact to his discredit is 
unnecessarily and nncharitably made public. If, 
for example, it is said of a man that ne is blind, 
this is abuse indeed, bnt of less gravity than if he 
were charged with being a thief. Another and 
more veniiu form of abuse is to reflect needlessly 
on a man’s defect, as, e.g,, that he is of lowly 
birth, or that he has been badly educated, or that 
he spent a wild and profligate youth, snch things 
being said in order to deprive the person of whom 
they are said of some honour he has won for him- 
self by virtuous conduct or public service. Such 
language is to be placed under the general head 
of contumely, as a fonn of abusive language which 
has its root in anger and has pride for its foster- 
mother. _ It is a kind of revenge, and is iideed 
the readiest and easiest form in which revengeful 
feelings find expression. 

2 . Detraction differs from contumely both in ita 
object and in its source. It does not seek so much 
to rob a man of his honour as to blacken his 
reputation, and it springs from envy rather than 
from anger. It effects its purpose (1) directly by 
bringing a false charge, by exaggerating a fault, 
by revealing a hidden defect, or by imputing an 
evil motive; and ( 2 ) indirectly by den^ng, con- 
cealing, or minimizing what is meritorious. ‘ He 
that filches from me my good name robs me of 
that which not enriches him, and makes me poor 
indeed.’ The words used may not bo contumelious 
— in the case of lago they included both contumely 
amd detraction — bnt they are abuse, and abuse of 
the worst kind. 

3- Backbiting, whispering, or innuendo is another 
form of abusive language which has for its ob- 
jwt the separating of friends. 'The detractoi 
abuses language by saying what is evil about his 
neighbour simpliczter; the W’hisperer injures him 
semndum yuid, viz. by saying of a man what will 
alienate his friend. ‘ Sin against our neighbour is 

jujich the greater as the greater loss is inflicted, 
and the loss is the greater as the good taken away 
“ But the loss of a friend is a great loss, 

and ^erefore the w’hisperer is a great sinner.’ 

4 . Ridicule, when apart from love, is a furthei 
abuse of language. The three forms of abuse 
mentioned above tend to deprive a man of some 
wteraal good, such as honour, reputation, oi 
inMds, Derision, however, goes to deprive a man 
of_ his inward peace, the testimony of a good con- 
science. It is to be classed with contumely, de- 
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traction, and whispering as abusive language, but 
it differs from them in its end. It holds a man np 
to scorn for some evil in him or some defect, and 
springs from contempt for him, — a contempt which 
is rooted in pride and finds enjoyment in the con- 
trast between the person who is ridiculed and 
the ridiculer. It is this special form of abusive 
language which is condemned by Jesus Christ in 
the sayings (Mt 5^) in which He forbids contempt 
for aman’s intellectual qualities (expressed by roca), 
or for his moral qualities (expressed by moreh). 

5. Cursing is abusive language whereby evil is 
pronounced against a man in the imperative or 
the optative mood. Words which inflict deserved 
punishment (as in the case of Gehazi, 2 K 5’’), 
or state a fact (as in the case of Adam and Eve, 
Gn 3'*®), or express abhorrence of evil in itself 
(as David and the mountains of Gilboa, 2 S 1-'), 
or are used symbolically Dominus malcdixit 
ficulneiim in siqnipcationtm Judace ’), do not come 
under this definition_, and are not, therefore, of 
the nature of abusive language. To curse is 
‘to pronounce against anyone, in the name of 
religion, or under the impulse of some riolent 
movement of the soul, words of reprobation or of 
condemnation.’ God’s name is either explicitly 
used, or lies implicit in the current forms, especi- 
ally those in nse among the more uncultured 
classes. To this it seems necessary to add that in 
these classes sexual processes or aberrations are 
largely drawn on for the purpose of supplying the 
vocabulary of abuse, a fact wmich serves the pur- 
pose of demonstrating incidentally the close con- 
nexion between sensual indulgence and contempt 
or hatred or scorn of our fellows. The peevishness 
which finds expression in abusive language directed 
against others is at bottom a deep-seated discontent 
with self. 

Thesubjectof blasphemy (q. v. ) is beyond the scope 
of this article, and the only remark to be made here 
about it is that cursing any creature as a creature 
comes under that head. 

Abusive language, when it is used in the hearing 
of several persons in a public place (even when the 
name of God is not uttered, but words importing 
an imprecation of future Divine vengeance only), 
may constitute profane swearing, and is a nuisance 
at common law. Blasphemy and profane swearing 
differ at law only in this, that blasphemy is a word 
of larger meaning. 

LmtrjiTCiis. — ^Thomas Aquinas, Summa, n. iL 13 and 7E-76 ; 
Aristotle, EOi. viii. 9 ; Grimm, DeuUchcs WorUrintch, 

t.r. 'Schimpfen'; Migue, l^ncye. tom. xxxii. coL 263 ff.; 
American and Enalish Encye, 0 / Late, t.v. 'Abuse': Profane 
Oaths Act, 1715; Stephen, Com. <m the Lata of England, 
ir. 193-194 ; Town Police CHauses Act, 1847, 5 23. 

W. F. Cobb. 

ABYSS {S^ivaos ). — The Greek word, of which 
our ‘ abyss ’ is a transliteration, occurs in the 
classics as an adjective signifying ‘ bottomless,’ 
•boundless.’ It is composrf of the intensive d, 
and ^vaaira^vSit, ‘depth.’ In the LXX it repre- 
sents tchom (Din?) and su/uA (.a^u). Most of the pass- 
ages in the Bible where it is employed belong to 
the poetical books, and are of late datt SeeingMso 
that the Pentateuch was the first part of the Bible 
to be turned into Greek, _we must regard Gn I’ as 
the earliest instance of its use, so far as qur in- 
vestigation is concerned. What, then, is the 
meaning of tchom (nin?), the word for which it 
stands ? The answer must be sought outside the 
limits of our extant Heb, literature. Dillmaiin 
and others have, indeed, been inclined to derive it 
from hiim (ci.n), ‘to roar or rage’; but it is so 
obriously cognate ivith the Tidmat of Bab. cosmo- 
gony that we must look on the t as part of the 
root. Jensen’s suggestion (adopted^ in KAT* 492) 
is that the root is taham (cpj), ‘ to stink.’ The Oxf . 
Hch. IjCX, argues that c.tb is probably tbe root, ‘ in 


view of As. tidmtu, iSmin.’ In any case, Tihom, 
like Tiamat, was a proper noun, ‘ Deep,’ not ‘ the 
deep.’ Frequent as are its appearances in the OT, 
it is almost invariably without the article. Turn- 
ing now to that Babylonian conception, of which 
the Heb., if a derivative,* is a greatly modified one, 
we find that Tiamat was the dark and watery chaos, 
the primeval undifferentiated matter, out of which 
gods and men, heaven and earth sprang. Berosus 
(c. 275 B.C.) conveys the idea {rh tear aebrot Kal VSup), 
and Wis 11” has the same in view (CXq iiu>p<pot). 
Such a chaos is postulated in the myths of Egj'P- 
tians, Phcenicians, Indians, and Greeks. Hesiod, 
c.p,, Thcog. 115, asserts : fjrot pie erpamara x^°t ytrer 
K.T.X. The well-known Bab. legend opens thus ; 

' Wben on high the heavens were unnamed. 

Beneath, the earth bore not a name ; 

The primeval ocean (apsii restu) was their producer ; 

Mummu Tiamtn was she who b^t the whole ot them. 

Their waters in one united themselves, and 

The plains were not onUined, marshes were not to he seen.* 
(Pinches, Otd Text, etc,, p. 16X 

'There is a substantially correct reproduction of 
this legend in the Syrian writer Damascius (6th 
cent. A.D.), who states that the Babylonians be- 
lieved in two principles of the universe, Tauthe 
and Apason, the latter being Tanthd’s husband. 
Apason, here, is evidently the same as Apsii 
(=the waters under, arouno, and above the earth, 
especially the sweet waters in contrast to Tiamat, 
the salt), whilst Tanthi (Berosus, Bapri) is Tiamat. 
The latter also sometimes bears the name Bohn 
(the i.vi 65Au=‘emptiness,’ of Gn 1’, otaro- 
crwtiWror), the Phoenician Baati, mother of the 
first men. Here we have the origin of the Heb. 
idea of the abyss. Gnnkel (Schopf. u. Chaos, 15) 
has pointed ont that such a picture of the primal 
state of the universe would naturally present itsdf 
in a land like Babylonia, where the winter rains 
pour down from heaven and, uniting with the 
streams and rivers, turn all things into chaos: 
only when spring returns do land and water take 
their separate places. This idea reached the 
Hebrews through the medium of Phoenicians and 
Canaanites, and was reinforced by a similar Egyp- 
tian idea of a boundless primeval water {Bun), 
which filled the universe and contained the germ 
of all existence. We may therefore say, with 
Trevisa (1393) : ‘The primordial! and fyiste matere 
in the begynnynge ot the worlde not dystinguyd 
by certayn fonrme is called Abyssus.’ In it were 
the potencies of the life that would hereafter ap- 
pear-t The process, according to the Bab. theory, 
was one of evolution ; according to Gn 1, it was 
determined wholly by the creative fiat of (jod. 

■The memory of tbe original abyss was kept np 
by tbe ‘seas’ and ‘ abysses ’ which were common 
in the temples of Babylonia. Umina of Lagas 
(c. 4000 B.C,) set up a greater and a smaller apsii 
(Gunkel, pp. 28, 153). Armrm (c. 17th cent. B.C.) 
placed a tamtu, or sea, in Marduk’s shrine. ‘This 
was, no doubt, a large basin or “ laver,” similar to 
the brazen sea of Solomon’s temple which stood 
upon twelve oxen ’ (King, Bab. Bel. (1899) p. 109). 

The recalcitrancy of matter and the struggle of 
darkness against light are portrayed in the myth 
of Tiamat, as a dragon-like monster, fighting with 
JIarduk, but slain by him. Out of one half of 
her body he constructed a vault (the earth), the 
two enJs of which rest on the ocean (apsuj. A 
similar picture of the position of the earth is pre- 
sent to the Heb. poet’s mind when he declares that 

• A, Jcreira« declares (Pas AT im Lichte dee Alton Orients) 
that borrowing on either ride, or direct dependence, is not to 
be tboQ^ht ot. 

t Didron (CArtrtidn lexmog. iL 127) coplei a miniature from a 
10th cent. SIS— a ffmall. conical mound, dirided into stages bx 

S iral bands. The lowest rone contains birds, the next hsbtf, 
en regetation, finallr a human bead issues from the summit. 
Bx side is written * Abissns.* 
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Jahweh has ‘ founded it upon seM and established 
it upon floods’ (Ps 24»). The disc of the earth 
rests on the all-surrounding ocean, and the waters 
under the earth ’ are called tehumoT iihom rabba, 
' ahyss,’ ‘ great ahyss ’ (Gn 7“ 8’, Dt 8 33 , 7 , 

Pj. 350 whose fountains are hroken up at tne 
Flood, from which well up the sources that fer- 
tilize the land and (Ezk 31*) refresh the trees. It 
is in this sense that Clem. Kom. (I. xx.) speaks 
of the inscrutahle depths of the ahysses (d/Stfonrur 
re Trevisa also says : ’ Ahyssus is 

depnesse of water vnseen, and therof come and 
springe welles and lyuers.’ _ _ 

Tehom or ‘Ahyss^ is a frequent designation ot 
the oceans and seas, without any reference to their 
being ‘ under the earth.’ And although there is 
no trace of the refractoriness of matter in the 
narrative of Gn 1, this comes out strongly in many 
references to the sea (Is 50^ 5P®, Jer 5^, Pa i7 * 
104“-» 106“ 107“^ 135® 148’, Pr 8’“, Job 7‘“ 26'“ 38“'-, 
Sir 43“ Pr. Man 3, En 60’-“, Rev 21'). 

The question has been raised whether the nlonn 
of Ps 71““ should not be corrected to nVnn? (cf. Ps 
63'“ 139’“, Is 44““). However that may be, the 
LXX has ‘ abysses ’ (i jSiwiroi), which word, either in 
the sing, or the plur., became one of the names for 
Hades. In the versa in question it points to the 
profound depths of the invisible world, from which 
the persecuted are to be brought back again. The 
Bab. scheme of the universe also locates the abode 
of the dead in the heart of the earth, making the 
entrance thereto lie in the extreme west {KAT* 
636), designating it ‘the country whence none 
return,’ dividing it into seven zones, corresponding 
to the seven planetary spheres (Lenormant, Chald. 
Magic, 165, 169) ; cf. Mt 12", Ph 2’“. Enoch (17‘) 
sees in the west the great streams and the great 
flood, and enters into wie great darkness [of Hades), 
into which all flesh comes. In the only classical 
passage where is a noun, it is employed 

for Hades (Diog. Laert. Epig. iv. 27, xobru KarijXOcs 
tls fUKaivay UXovrius i^vcaov). 

To take yet another step is easy, d; (Job 
41““) is represented_ in the LXX by riv Si rifnapoy 
T^s i^iairov. This is a free translation by an Alex- 
andrian Hellenist, who knew his classics (Swete, 
Introd. to OT in Greek, pp. 256, 318), and remem- 
bered that Tartarus was a prison, a murky pit, 
into which Zeus threatens to cast any god who 
may venture to oppose him (It. viii. 11-16), as far 
beneath Hades as this is below the earth (of. 
Ta.pTB.pi r iiyepbcyTo. iivxQ ciJpuoSflijt, Hes. 

Theog. 120). Now at Job 38'* Sheol is at the 
^ttom of the sea, and we here (41““ LXX) find hell 
in the same locality, for the sea-monster Leviathan 
considers the Tartarus of the abyss his captive. 
The Book of Enoch often speaks of the abyss as a 
place of punishment. The traveller reaches a deep 
abyss, in which are lofty pillars of fire, some of 
them prostrate (18"-'«). Here is the prison of the 
rebellious angels ; he sees a place with a cleft or 
chasm (JioKos-ii) running down into the abyss. 
Unel mforms him that the angels are imprisoned 
there for ever (21’-") ; judgment began with the 
stars, which were found guilty and cast into an 
abyss full of fire (90““). English writers have 
freely used the word as an equivalent for ‘hell ’ 
Lydgate (1413) says : ‘ This pytte is the chyef and 
the manoyr of helle that is clepid Abissus.'^ 

We pass to the NT. The abyss is the ordinary 
abode of demons who, having been permitted to 
take temporary possession of a man, now deprecate 
being remanded to their own place, because their 
mischief is thus terminated (Lk 
8 ); itis Had^, where the spirits of the departed 
dwell’ where Christ spent the interval between 
resurrection (Ro 10’). ‘Ipsa anima 
fuit in abysso’ (Ambrose). The impression con- 


veyed by St. Paul’s language is of the vastness of 
that realm, as of one that we should vainly attempt 
to explore. The abyss communicates with our 
earth by a pit or shaft (fpiap), Rev 9'*", with which 
the JiaxoJTTj of En 21’ should be compared. Accord- 
ing to the Tractate Sukkah of the Talmud, the 
mouth of this pit is under the foundations of the 
temple, and can be closed by magical formulm: 
‘Qua bora David fodiebat fundament* templi, 
exundavit abyssus mundum submersurus. Dixit 
David : Estne hie, qui sciat, an liceat test® 
inscribere nomen ineftabile, et projiciemus illam 
in abyssum, ut quiescat!’ (Bousset, Die OJfen- 
barung Johannis, p. 251). When the tjipiap of Rev 
9 is opened, there issue from it poisonous, stinging 
locusts, which cause exquisite anguish to men. 
Over them is a king, ‘the angel of the abyss,’ 
whose Greek name, Apollyon, represents^ pretty 
accurately his Heb. title Abaddon, This is a 
different point of view from that of En 20', where 
TJrid is designated the holy angel who presides 
over both the angelic host and Tartarus. At Pr 
16" 27““ etc., Abaddon is parallel to Sheol, and the 
Rabbis make it a name of the lowest pit of hell. 
The abyss, then, in the present passage, as in Lk 
8*', is the abode of the ministers of torment, from 
which they go forth to do hurt. In the Bab. docu- 
ments, demons and spirits of disease proceed from 
hell: 

* They, the productiont of the infemel regions. 

On high they bring trouble, end below they bring confusion. 

(Lenormant, C/iaul. Magic, p. SO). 
The Rabbis, too, represent Sammael and his angels 
as emerging thence (Eisenmenger, Entdeckt. Jud. 
ii. 3361.)." The abyss of Rev 11’ 17* is put in the 
same light : a beast which occasion.s calamities to 
the saints arises out of it. The dragon, ‘ that old 
serpent, which is the devil, and Satan,’ is shut up 
therein, and its mouth is sealed for a thousand 
years (20“). The language in which this is sot forth 
should he compared with Prayrer of Manasses 3 : 

J veS-^aas Trjy BiXaaoay rip Xbyip rov 
vpixrTiypaTos airoO, 

i KXeliras rijy Apvacroy koI aifipayiiripeyoi 
abrrjy rtp ipoficpp Kal iySb^ip dyiparl aov. 

In the Eituale Romanwn, part of the formula of 
Exorcism runs: ‘Cede Ergo Deo -1- qui te, _et 
malitiam tuam in pharaone, et in exercitu ejus 
per Moysen servum .suum in abyssum demersit’: 
with this cf. Jubilees 48". 

The Gnostics, a« might have been expected, made 
an altogether different use of the idea of the abyss. 
Their special name for it was Bu06s, Bythim, and 
by this they meant the Divine first principle, the 
fountain of all existence, the infinite, untathom- 
able, inscrutable abyss of Deity : 

' A vast, unfathomable sea, 

Where all our thoughts are drowned.* 

A^yowo-j yip riya clsai ty iopiroti Kal iKaroyopAaroit 
b<j/CjpMffi riXeiay Alwra ■Kpobyra' rauroy Si Kal [n-poapxil’' 
xaj] TTpoirarim Kal /Svffis xoXoCffiy (Iren. adv. Hair. 
i. 1 : ‘ For they say that in the invisible and name- 
less heights there is a certain perfect, pre-existing 
jEon. And they call him [first principle and] pro- 
genitor and Bythus’). Hippolytus (vi. 37) bears 
the same testimony : speaking of Valentinus, he 
says : iweo-nJiroTo rby irdyruy jSaviX^o Sy (<pri IIAirwr, 
otror varipa Kal ^vSby Kal [wpoapxV 1] riSv SXuy 
ali^uy (‘ He whom Plato spoke of as King of all, 
this man postulated as, father and Bythus and first 

E rinciple [?] of all the teons ’). The Valentinians 
eld that by a process 'of self-limitation the Bythus 
evolved a series of pairs of mons, male and female, 
any pair of which may be called the pleroma, the 
latter name being also given to the whole series 
taken together, which then stands to the Bythus in 
the feminine relation, as Tidrnat did to ApsH. 
But Gnosticism never formed a homogeneous body 
of opinion. There were, as Hippolytus warns us. 
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many rarying opinions concerning the Bythus 
<tseu. According to some thinkers, he n-as outside 
the pleroma : others held him to be •nrithin it, hut 
separated from the rest by Soros ('Opot)i a per- 
sonified boundary (Lightfoot, Coloss. p. 332). 
There were some who actually deposed him from 
his place at the head of the series, and made him 
follow the first ogdoad. Some thought of him as 
unwedded, and neither male nor female ; whilst 
others again gave him Siyi as his consort, or the 
two powers Thought and Will (Hippol. loc. cif.). 
The relation of Gnostic speculation on the Bylhus 
to later philosojihical thought is perhaps suffi- 
ciently indicated in one sentence of Irenrens, ap. 
Epiphan. xxxii. 7 : 01 pir y&p ifi-yor Xe-yoitrts, 
ippeva, B^eiar, p"^ SXwt Brra ru (* For 
some say that he is unwedded and is neither male 
nor female, nor, in fact, anything at all ’). He was 
exalted above all contrarieties — the Absolute, 
identical with Nothing, the Being of whom even 
existence might not be predicated- No wonder 
that the Mystics took up both the thought and the 
term : ‘ I saw and knew the being of all thin^, the 
Byss and the Abyss, and the eternal generation of 
the Holy Trinity, the descent and original of the 
world and of all creatures through the Divine 
wisdom’ (Jacob Behmen, quoted by James, VarittUs 
3/ JUl. Experitnce, p. 411). 

LmaiTCaa. — In addition to the world mentioned ahore, fee 
Jensen, KosmogmU dtr Babytonieri Sayce, Bibbert Ledorts. 
1SS7 ; Smytfce Palmer, TBibro. and Tidnvp. 1637, and art. in 
Guni^tan, Feb. 6, 1907 ; Driver on Gonttit, 1904 : Neander, 
Hut, cf the Cftrisiian Chunh. toL - it (lor the Gnostics) ; 
A'etr FnaiiW DitUonary (for the words ‘Abime.* *Abysroe,* 
•Abyss' fc Ens. literature). JOHN TaYLOR, 

ABYSSINIA.— The jieoples of Abyssinia belong 
to three distinct races, viz. the African aborijjines, 
the Hamitio (Cushitio) tribes, and the Semitic im- 
migrants. 

(ti) The African aborigines are now found only 
in the western and north-western part of Abyssinia ; 
thev are called by the other Abyssinians ShangaJd 
or iShanqeld. Ori^nally the name of a certain tribe, 
this has come to be a generic term for all non- 
Semitic or non-Humitic people of probably negro 
origin. The largest aggregation of these Abys- 
sinian ‘ negroes ' are the Kunamas or Bazens, and the 
Balias, whose langua^ also are entirely different 
from those of the Cushites and the Semites. They 
inhabit the country around the Takkaze and the 
Gash Kivers, mostly in the present Italian Colonia 
Eritrea. The Christian Abyssinians call them 
sometimes by the derogatory term ‘ mouse-eaters ’ ; 
bdrid in Amharic means also ‘slave,’ because thw 
aborigines are taken as slaves all over Abyssinia. 
This part of the population is, to a large extent, 
pagan ; others, fike the BSri&s, have become 
Muhammadans ; some of them, especially the 
slaves among the Christians, have adopts the 
Christian faith. 

(6) The Samitie or Cosbiiie tribes form the stock 
of the population of Abyssinia. 'They immigrated 
into that country at some remote period of which 
we have no record. There is scarcely a ^rt of 
Abys.sinia where the Semites, who imposed their 
language almost everywhere, did not mterraiugle 
with them. In the south the Semitic blood was 
almost absorbed by the Homitic ; in the north the 
Hamitic tribes seem to have been kept a little 
more separate. The main tribes of the Cushites or 
Abvssinian Hamites are the Somalis and the Gallas 
in Southern Abyssinia ; the 'Afar (called by the 
Arabs Danakil, perhaps of Arab origm, but speak- 
ing a Cushitic language) in the east; the Agaos(with 
several subdivisions) sJl over the centre ; the Sahos 
in the north-east, the Bogos (also called _BUin 
after the name of their language, of Agao origin), 
finally, the Bedawin in the north, who extend 


into the Egyptian Sudan. The Gallas, or Oromos, 
are very numerous, and are divided into manv 
tribes, some of which extend as far as the equatorial 
lakes. _ Their language is a Hamitic one, and the 
Alyssinians make a distinction between them 
and the ShangalSs. Since, however, many Gallas 
whom the writer has seen (in Northern Abyssinia) 
have pronounced negroid features, it may be that 
a part of this nation is of negro origin and has 
adopted a Hamitic language. Similar cases occur 
very frequently, as, for instance, with the Celts in 
Bavari^ who speak German, and the negroes in 
the Unit^ States of America, who have adopted 
the English language. The Gallas are partly 
pagan, partly Muhammadan. Some of them be- 
came Christians, hut the wholesale baptism of 
Galla people by King Theodore I. (1855-1S6S) met 
with little success. The Somalis and the 'Afar 
are practically Muhammadan ; the Sahos and the 
Bedawin are Muhammadan ; the Bogos partly 
Christian, partly Muhammadan. 

(c) The Semitic population of Abyssinia is strong- 
est in the north, i.e, in the region of the ancient 
kingdom of Aksnm. There is no doubt that these 
Semites came to Abyssinia from Arabia. The bulk 
of them may have come within the last cents. B.C., 
bnt the Semitic immigration never stopped. It 
was rather, as Benan has said, a ‘gradual infiltra- 
tion,’ and even in our days an .Arab tribe, the 
Kashaida, has crossed to the other side of the Bed 
Sea and is beginning to be nationalized in .A.frica ; 
they still speak Arabic, bnt have commenced to 
u-se the Tigre language ns well. The Semites have 
been, beyond doubt, the civilizers of, or at least the 
bearers of some civilization to, Alyssinia. They 
founded an empire, they built temples, palaces, 
and entire cities, ns well as dams and reservoirs ; 
they originated and carried on the only literature 
that Abyssinia ever had. When they came they 
were, of course, pagan, but after some centuries 
they became Christian ; and, whatever their Chris- 
tianity is, or may have been, it has always tended 
to a higher state of morals and religion than that 
which native Africa, south of Egypt and the other 
countries along the north shore, has ever been 
capable of producing. The Semitic language 
which was first written (after the Sabaean) is the 
Ethiopic or Ge'ez. A few pagan and Christian 
inscriptions and almost the entire Christian litera- 
ture are committed to writing in this language, 
which must have died ont before the 10th cent. a.d. 
At present there are three main Semitic languages 
in Abyssinia : -Amharic, Tigriiia, and Tigre. .Am- 
haric is the language of the south and the centre; 
Tigrifia that of the region of the old -Aksumitic 
kingdom; TigrS is sp^en by the half -nomadic 
trioM of the north, and has been adopted by many 
of the Hamites of that region. The majority of 
those who speak -Amharic and Tigrina are Chris- 
tians ; Tigrina is often called zardra JJieshtan (in 
Tna) or htga kesian (in Te), i.e. the language of 
the Christian.s. The Tigre tribes are now mostly 
Muhammadans, but about half of the MSnsa' tribe 
have retained Christianity. 

We have therefore, in speaking of the religions 
of Abyssinia, to deal u-ith Paganism, Islam, and 
Christianity. Paganism is at the bottom of all 
of them, and even the religious ideas of the 
common people in Christian and Muhammadan 
districts are more like pagan superstitions than 
like the ideas of the founder of Christianity or 
of the prophet of Islam. We may here dispense 
entirely with official Islam or Christianity, It 
will suffice to record the following facts: Mam 
in Abyssinia is Snimite, the Muhammadans living 
in Christian surroundings are called Djabarti, the 
people who do missionary work there at present 
are mostly of the Senusi order. The Coiifession 
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of the Christian Ghnroh of A-byssinia is that of 

JacohusBatacl»us,-iiiotherwor<Is,theAbyssiniaM 

are Monophyaites. A few remarks on the history 
of Christianity in this country will be found 

Still another religion exists in Abyssinia,, tue 
country of many races, languages, ™ 

—viz. Judaism. There are a number of Jewish 
communities, mainly in bbe region between Aksum 
and Gondar. They are called Falphas, and they 
speak an Agao dialect ; their books are in Ge ez. 
Their origin is altogether unknown to us. Ac- 
cording to Abyssinian tradition, the Queen or 
Sheba, who was a princess of Aksum, was at 
Jerusalem instructed in the Jewish religion by 
Solomon and then introduced it into her own 
country. This is, of course, legendary, for the 
oldest inscriptions prove — if we need any proof 
that the official religion of the Aksumitio kingdom, 
before it became Christian, was pagan. But this 
curious legend seems to reSeot some historical 
events of which no other records have come down 
to our time. For a number of OT practicM and 
ideas are integral parts of Abyssinian Christianity, 
and, what is more significant, the Aramaic loan- 
words in Ge'ez, mostly denoting religious ideas and 
objects, are probably of Jewish- Aram® an, not of 
Christian-Aramman, origin, 

1. Paoan Astssikia.—!. Pagan religion of 
THE African aborigines.—^ far as we know 
the religion of the Kunamas, it may be character- 
ized as animistic or as ancestor-worship. For the 
spirits or the souls of their forefathers play the 
most important rdle in their religious life. Above 
all spirits there is the unknoivn Great Spirit, with 
whom man comes little into contact. This idea of 
one mysterious, almighty, supernatural being seems 
to pervade almost all pagan religions. The Great 
Spirit is far away, the other spirits are near, and 
are in a way mediators between mankind and the 
Great Spirit. He it is that gives rain, the most 
important and vital thing for the agricultural Ku- 
namas, and he is probably the god of heaven, just 
as Wfiq is among the Gallas (see below). To him 
only the chief of the tribe may sacrifice. At the 
beginning of the ploughing season the chief has a 
revelation bidding him immolate a red goat and 
a white sheep, and in return promising abundance 
of rain. The animals are killed, the blood is 
sprinkled on the ground, and the chief says .- 
‘Behold, thou hast the blood that we have offered ; 
now give us rain.’ After that, the chief and priest 
eat the meat in communion with the spirits, where- 
upon mankind and spirit world are reconciled and 
friendly. 

It is only upon important occasions that the priest 
or chief enters into action : the religious affairs of 
everyday^ life are in the hands of sorcerers and 
witches, i.e. men and women who are believed to 
have communication with the spirits, or even to be 
possessed by them. Sorcerers and witches are in 
contect with, or in the service of, either good or evil 
spirits. The latter form no separate caste; cer- 
tain persons are believed to be poisoners or to have 
the evil eye. Against their power the people take 
refuge, or protect themselves by using a branch 
of the ‘ghost-tree.’ Naturally, members of the 
sorcerers caste sometimes make ill use of their 
power,— and then the same remedies are used 
against them ; but generally their work is that of 
prophesying, healing, and doing other miracles; 
m general, mediating between the people and the 
spirits. 

The sorcerers wear women’s clothes, decorate 
themselves with necklaces, bracelets, anklets, 
rings, beads, and pearls of many colours. They 
receive revelations from the spirits about diseases, 
ordinary perils,^ and the like, and they remedy 
them— or not— in return for high payment. The 


witches do their duty only at a certain penod, viz. 
the harvest time. Then the people wish to ‘ greet ' 
their ancestors and to give them mead. These 
demoniac women all of a sudden are possessed by 
the spirits, fall to the ground in a state of ecstasy, 
and begin to speak and sing in foreign tonmies. 
After that, they put on their trinkets, and the 
people ‘greet’ tneir ancestors and pour mead for 
them. When all have done so, a special sacrifice 
is offered to free the women from their possessors, 
and eveiy one returns to his usual life. 

Bemedies against the influence of malevolent 
spirits are incantations and the twigs of the ghost- 
tree. 'The spirits and the tree have the same name, 
and in this identity of name lies the power of the 
latter. For instance, at the time of childbirth 
twigs of this tree are placed crosswise over the 
door of the house to protect the child. The first 
night after someone has died, all the spirits visit 
the house of the dead and drink mead ; the living 
sit outside, with the magic twigs around the neck 
or the arms. Again, the next day, when a libation 
is offered at the grave, they protect themselves in 
the same way. Other trees or bushes are used to 
protect the cattle or the crops. The spirits of the 
ancestors rule and regulate the entire life of these 
people. They have established the laws of social 
and political life; in other words, these laws are 
based on tradition and custom. For this reason 
the spirits watch over the laws and punish trans- 
gressions, — above all, the omission of taking blood- 
vengeance. 

2. Pagan religion of the Hamites, — The 
pagan religion of the Hamitio tribes of Abyssinia 
does not seem to differ essentially from that of 
the aborigines. According to our sources, how- 
ever, it appears that the Gallas, who nowadays 
are practically the only pagan Hamites in Abys- 
sinia, have outgrown the stage of crude animism, 
and have developed a sort of polytheism with 
one highest god, end that with them, partly at 
least, true religiosity has taken the place of torpid 
fear and awe. That highest god fa called irdo (or 
Waqayo), and many say he fa their only god. This 
being seems to be ‘ deity ’ or numen in general, in 
a way to be compared, therefore, ivith the Semitic 
'?!<. The noun wdq originally means ‘ heaven,' and 
thus the god Wfiq fa also named Gvraca — a word 
which, as an adjective, denotes ‘ dark-blue,’ and as 
a substantive ‘ heaven ’ or ' sky.’ Wfiq fa the god 
of heaven, but he is omnipresent ; he is everywhere 
in nature; he_ lives on mountain peaks, in high 
trees, near springs, in rivers, and in caves. In all 
these places he is worshipped with sacrifices and 
prayers. There are various kinds of offerings, but it 
seems most natural to assume that the communion 
between men and their god is the main idea of 
these offerings. This communion fa effected by 
(a) the blood covenant; (5) the sacrificial meal. 
The blood is, on the one hand, poured out for the 
deity; on the other hand, it is smeared on the 
doorposts and on the foreheads of the offerers (in 
a line or crosswise), or sprinkled on them. The 
sacrificial meal fa shared by deity and men: for 
a part is bnraed, the rest is eaten by men. The 
sacrificial animals are cattle and sheep ; we even 
hear of ' expiatory cows.’ There fa also a recollec- 
tion of human sacrifices among the people. The 
libations consist of milk and mead. All sacrifices 
are offered by tho pater familias , — the head of the 
family, — who is at the same time their priest. On 
special occasions the chief of the tribe takes his 
place. After the animal is killed, the ogesa , — ‘ the 
wise man,’ — ^the haruspex, comes in order to inspect 
the entrails and to interpret the omen. These 
wse men’ form a kind of sacerdotal caste, and 
officiate at all important political affairs; they 
also interpret the night of oirds ; they ate ham- 
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spicts and augurts at the same time. Of course, 
tney consider themselves much better than the 
ordinary sorcerers. There seem to be certain sects 
among them, e.g. the sect of Abba Muda, who lives 
in a mysterions cave with a serpent to which offer- 
ings are made. When the members of this sect make 
pilgrimages to the f^ous cave, they wear women’s 
clothes, let their hair grow, and perform some well- 
known religions duties. An example of a Galla 
prayer is the following : ‘ Thou hast made the com 
to grow, and shown it to our eyes ; the hungry man 
beholdeth it and is consoled. When the com is 
ripening, thou sendest caterpillars and locusts into 
it, locusts and pigeons. Everything cometh from 
thee, thou allowest it to happen : why thou doest 
this, thou knowest.’ 

Besides Wfiq, there is a host of lesser deities, 
who fall into two groups, viz. the ’good spirits,’ 
named ayana, and the ‘ evil spirits,’ namedjinni. 
The ayana live in all places where Wfiq lives, 
especially in rivers ; but they also comprise the 
house-gods (penala) and the souls of the ancestors 
{manes). Even in a newly built house there is an 
ayStiu, and crumbs are thrown on the floor for 
him when the people first enter the house. In- 
dividual members of this class of gods are Kilesa, 
the god of war and of the winds ; and At etc, the 
goddess who protects women, like the Greek Eilei- 
thyia. It seems that even the personified Sabbath, 
called Sambata, is knonm as a goddess to the 
pagan Gallas, who must have borrowed her worship 
from the Falashas. Among the ‘evil spirits’ the 
buda, or the dcril of the evil ey^ is the most 
feared. It is well known that this superstition, 
so common over all Southern and Eastern coun- 
tries, is particularly deep-rooted in .\byssinia. 
Other evil demons seem to be the monsters banda 
and bulgu. The former is the wolf, a demoniac 
animal among various peoples; the latter is ex- 
plained as ‘man-eater.’ A special caste of sor- 
cerers has to do with these eril spirits. Among 
them there are different degrees and specialists, 
some of whom predict the future, others cure 
diseases by driving out the devils, and others know 
the art of making good weather and of producing 
rain. 

Sacred animals are, among others, the hysena, 
the snake, the crocodile, and the owl. The hyaenas 
eat the dead, and thus the souls enter their b^ies ; 
hence the spirits who are in the hyaenas enter 
living men, and men — especially blacksmiths, who 
know magic art — change into hymnas. The snake 
is worshipped by almost all primitive peoples. The 
crocodile is sacred because it lives in the sacred 
rivers. Again, a certain owl is believed to be the 
bird of the dead ; these owls are the souls of 
people who died unavenged. Life after death is, 
according to the belief of the pagan Gallas, a 
shadow-like existence in a sort of Hades or Sheol, 
called fttero (taken from the Arabic al-ahira, ‘ the 
other,’ sail, world, but adapted to Galla ideas). 

3. Pagan keuoion of the Semites.— What 
we know about the religion of the Semitic con- 
querors of Abyssinia is very little indeed — scarcely 
anything more than a few names. Our sources 
are the ancient inscriptions and native tradition. 
According to the famous Greek inscription copied 
at Adulis by Kosmas Indikopleustes, the king of 
AJcsum, who had this inscription uTitten (1st cent. 
A.D.), sacrificed Ait ral tv 'Apft sat HoseiSCiFt 
and erected a throne in honour of his god 
The next earliest document is that of King 
Aizanas, who reigned about A.H. 350. This in- 
scription is carved in Greek, Sabrean, and Old 
Ethiopic. The Greek part speaks only of the god 
'Apijt, the Sabaian of hlabrem, 'Astar and Behcr, 
the Old Ethiopic of Mahrem, 'Astar and Medr. A 
Greek fragment from Abba Pantaleon, a Chris- 


tian shrine near Aksum, built over an ancient 
Sabman sanctuary, mentions the 'Apijj duxiTrit of 
Aksum. But in only one case are all these gods 
found together, viz. in the first inscription of 
{T5)zana, written perhaps about a.d. 450. There 
the throne is dedicated to 'Astar, Beher, and 
Medr ; and thanks are rendered to Mabrem, the 
god ‘ who begat the king.’ From this it appears 
that the Semites who came from South Arabia 
to found the Aksumitic empire worshipped the 
ancient triad of Heaven, Sea, and Earth. 'Astar 
in Tigre means ‘heaven,’ and Atar-Samain (Atar, 
i.e. 'Astar in Aramaic, of the heavens) as well as 
litar bclit sama (Ishtar Lady of the Heavens) are 
knoivn in Semitic mythology. Thus 'Astar is the 
.Aksumitic god of heaven translated into Greek by 
Zeus. Medr is the Ethiopic word for ‘ earth,’ and 
here it must necessarily mean the god (or goddess) 
of the earth. Now, if the Adnlitan inscription 
mentions Poseidon together tvith Zeus, the con- 
clusion is unavoidable that Beher is the god of 
the sea, in spite of the fact that the Ethiopic word 
ieAcr means ‘land,’ and is ei'en used in this sense 
in our inscriptions. We must connect it with the 
word bahr (‘sea’), and assume that, being a proper 
name, it retained its ancient meaning even after 
the common noun corresponding to it had received 
a different meaning of its own. Besides this triad, 
Ares-Mahrem, the tribal or ancestral god of the 
kings of Aksum, was worshipped. Since they fought 
many wars to establish their empire and to protect 
their dominions, it was most natural that they 
should identify Mahrem noth Ares, the war-go<L 
From the inscription of (Ta)rana it seems that bulls 
and captives were sacrificed to this god. From other 
texts it appears that ‘ thrones ’ and statues were 
erected to him and the other gods. [Drawings and 
photographs of the thrones will be found m the 
publications of the German Expedition to .Aksum], 

In » ilstnci.Ans msy be connected Tritb the nstive 
tradition. For the Abj-eainians tell that before their anceatota 
adopted Ein^ Bolomon’a reiigion they worshipped a dragon, and 
that this drapin a-as their king:. According to Greek m\ ihoiogy. 
Ares be^fat, m a cave near Thebes, a dra^n, bis on-n inia^. ft 
b therefore not impossible that a simiJar association existed 
between Mahrem-Area and the dragon, but of thb no record baa 
come doa-n to us thus far. (A study of the Abyssinian dragon 
legends was publbbed in the writer's Bibliotheea Alwinica. 1 . 
pp. 17-31). 

Another hintwith regard to the cult of, the ancient Akaumites 
may be taken from the great monnments of Aksum. Hitherto 
they have been called 'obelisks,' but they should rather be 
termed 'stein,' — stein, it b true, of huge dimendons, as may be 
seen from the illustrations in the late Mr. Bent's book. The 
Sacrtd CUy 0 / the Ethiopians, and in the pubUmtions of the 
German Expedition. 'The stele fa an integral part of a South 
Semitic tomb, and there fa a certain mysterious connexion be- 
tween the stone and the personality of the dead, for the stele 
fa called nephesh ('soul'll If, then, at Aksum we find a large 
number of such stelsj, and among them huge highly decorated 
monoliths, ranging in height from 13 to 33 metres, and in front 
of them, or rather around them, large slabs representing, in all 
likelihood, altars, we may comdude, with a certain degree of 
probability, that these monuments served for * ancestor-worship,' 
ttot form of religion wldch, as we have seen, fa at the bottom 
of the pagan religions of Abyssinia. 

II. Cbristias Abyssisia. — Christianity be- 
came the religion of the Aksumitic empire about 
a.D. 450. The king (T&)z5na was the Constantine 
of Abyssinia ; for in his first inscription he is pagan, 
in the second he is Christian. In the latter he 
speaks of only one god, the ‘ Lord of Heaven,’ or 
the ‘ iKird of the Ijind ’ (’^ri’a beher, — in Ethiopic 
the word for the Christian God), who enthroned 
him and gave him victory over his enemies. Bnt 
in the king’s own mind this ‘Lord of Heaven’ 
was probably not very different from 'Astar. We 
have no contemporaneons records of the first ap- 
peamnce of Christianity in Abyssinia, nor do we 
fmow whether the Jewish communities were older, 
or whether they had anytliing to do with prepar- 
ing Abyssinia for the Christian faith. However this 
may be, the Christian kings soon regarded them- 
selves as the protectorr if the new faith, and when 
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the Christians in South Arabia rvere persecuted by 
a kingrvho had adopted Judaism, a king of 
fought against the fatter, although bis mam object 
was probably to aggrandize hm empire. South 
Arabia had been partly Christianized by Syrian 
missionaries, and it is most likely that Aby^inia, 
too, received its Christian religion from byna. 
The first missionaries are said to have been ritdesiua 
and Frumentius from Antioch, and the nine 
saints,’ who about A.D. 500 strengriiened Christi- 
anity, probably came from Syria. They may even 
have influenced the style of church architecture, 
since basilical plans are to be recognized in some 
of the most ancient churches of Abyssirua. _ Ihe 
ancient shrines were now changed mto Christian 
sanctuaries, the high places were dedicated to 
saints, and the sacred sycamore trees to the Virgin 
Mary. Within the first centuries of its history in 
iVbyssinia, Christianity probably did not spread 
beyond the borders of the kingdom of Aksum, and 
it scarcely reached as far south as the Tan5 Lake. 
In the 7th or 8th cent, great political changes must 
have taken place ; hut the history of Abyssinia, 
from about 650 until 1270, is shrouded in dark- 
ness. During this time many wars must have 
been fought between Christiana and pagans, and 
also between Christiana and Muhammadans. The 
outcome was that political conquest and missionary 
activity spread far to the south, and that the 
centre of the empire was transferred to the 
southern provinces. Abyssinian legendary history 
tells of many miracles performed by the saints who 
converted the pagan Hainites and negroes. Among 
them Takla HainianSt (Plant of Faith), and Gabra 
Manfas Qeddus (Servant of the Holy Ghost), were 
the most famous and popular. Meanwhile Abys- 
sinia had been cut on from South Arabia, which 
had become Muhammadan, and had sought and 
found close contact with the Coptic Church of 
Egypt. In the Abyssinian empire itself Christi- 
anity has been the ofBcial religion ever since, and 
many conquered tribes have been forced to be 
baptized. But outside of these limits Islam made 
rapid progress, and at present the Christians are 
surrounded by Muhammadans on all sides. Many 
Muhammadans even live among the Christians, 
although the building of mosques is not allowed. 
The country has seen many internal quarrels con- 
cerning dogmas or ecclesiastical and secular power, 
and has also witnessed repeated struggles against 
Homan Catholicism (aboutl550-1635). The greatest 
dangers that the Church experienced were the wars 
waged by Muhammad Grin, the' Muhammadan 
conqueror who overran Abyssinia from 1525 to 1540. 
From these perils Abyssinian Christianity was 
finally saved by the Portuguese. 

The Christian religion of Abyssinia became more 
and more degenerate, the more it was shut OB' 
from the rest of the civilized world, and the more 
toe Semitic element ww absorbed by other races. 
From time to time a king or a patriarch who was 
more enlightened and energetic than his fellow- 
eonntrymen tried to introduce reforms ; but al- 
thoagh they did their beat, it was not very much 
An altogether exceptional case is that of the 
monk Zaria-Ya-qOb (1599-1692), who evolved a 
rationalistic system of religious philosophy (pub 

under the title 

rrnlosophi Aoessxm, Pans and Leipzig, 1904). 

In conclusion, it may be stated that at present 
there are three main divisions in the Ethiopian 
Church. Thwe are ; (a) those who profess ya-segs 
It] (‘son of the flesh’), ,'.e. that Jesus was in the 
flrah Son of Mary only, not of God, and that the 
Divine nature was later infused into Him by God. 
but do not atoit Chnst’s Divinity as a man ; {b) the 
followers of theqeS’ot (’unction’), who profe^ that 
Obnst, when He was anointed with the Holy Ghost 


in the Jordan after His baptism, became a par- 
ticipant of Divinity, even as man; (c) the true 
Monophysites or followers of the tawahxdb (unity) 

Jewish traces in Abyssinian Christianity. 

has been said above, there seems to be some 

connexion between Judaism and Christianity in 
Abyssinia. The Aramaic words in Ethiopic de- 
noting religions ideas were apparently taken from 
the Jewish Aramaic rather than from the Chris- 
tian Syriac. Besides this, there are traces that 
may indicate a Jewish influence, unless they be 
regarded as general Semitic, or more specially 
Sabfean. These are chiefly (a) the observance of 
the Sabbath (‘Sanbat’has even been personified, 
and is considered a female saint. In a church at 
Adua, the picture of a woman with a halo, soaring 
in the sky over a crescent, with an angel on either 
side, was by some declared to be ‘ Sanbat,’ whereas 
others asserted that this was the picture of the 
assumption of Mary) ; (i) the distinction between 
clean and unclean animals, in the main following 
the OT ; (c) the idea of ritual unoleanness of per- 
sons who have had sexual intercourse (even if 
legitimate) during the day, or of women during 
menstruation ; (d) the duty of a man to marry his 
deceased brother’s wife, if this brother dies without 
a son. Among the Christians a man who has his 
own and his brother’s wife is not eonsidered or 
treated ns a bigamist. On the other band, the 
practice of circumcision is general, being Semitic 
and Hnmitic (even the girls are circumcised and 
infibulated), and the sacred dance may just as well 
be pagan as Jewish. With regard to images, the 
Ethiopian Church allows painted pictures, but no 
graven images. 

Pagan traces in Abyssinian Christianity and 
Isldnu — The excessive and unbounded cult of the 
Virgin Mary, which even the Muhammadans share 
to some extent, must in a way reflect the cult of a 
deposed pagan goddess. Mary lives on high 
mountains, at springs, and in the sycamore trees, 
which in ancient Egypt were sacred ’ to Hathor. 
Who the pagan prototype of Mary was we cannot 
determine ; she may have been Allat of the Arabs, 
or ‘Earth Mother,’ scarcely Ishtar, the ‘Lady of 
Heaven,’ since 'Astar was a male deity in ancient 
Abyssinia. Furthermore, there is a large number 
of saints who have performed, and stUI perform, 
miracles of all sorts ; one of them, the famous Gabra 
Manfas Qeddus (see above), commonly called Gaber, 
even opposed successfully tlie will of God. Again, 
the Christians and Muhammadans believe in a host 
of evil spirits in the same way as the pagans do. 
These .spirits live in dark places or near the 
cemeteries ; they gather around the doors or haunt 
barren spots where no grass grows (like the elves in 
Northern Germany), or, finally, they possess ani- 
mals, like the hytena, the wolf, and the snake, and 
especially human beings. The devil that usually 
enters into people and makes them mad or sick is 
called Wadaegenni (demon’s son) among the Tigre, 
and Tegerti (probably of African origin) in Tigiifia. 
Then there is the famous Abyssinian Lilith, called 
Wej^lya, the demoness who makes a business of 
killing little_ children, etc. These spirits are driven 
out by burning the root (or a branch) of the ghost- 
tree. They are ‘ smoked out,’ or they are exorcised 
by incantations. Magic prayers, written on scrolls 
or small booklets, and carried in little leather cases 
around the neck or the arriis, are exceedingly 
common in Abyssinia. They deal with all possible 
dangers, ana are good not only against many dif- 
ferent diseases caused by the demons, but also 
against snakes, leopards, hysenas, drought, hail, 
locusts, and the like. Even the animal world has 
froro devils in its midst, for the debbi or 
dubb'‘i, de-scribcd ns somewhat smaller than a 
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dog, drives every other animal away wherever it 
goes. 

It deserves to he mentioned also that among the 
Tigre tribes, tales about the doings of certain stars 
— star-myths, so to speak — are to be found which 
may possibly reflect ancient star-worship. The 
remnants of moon-worship among the same people 
are more pronounced. 

A very conspicuous remnant of paganism is the 
idea of a netlier world, where the shades live until 
the Day of J udgment. The shades or ' people of 
below’ {sab talkat in Tigre) often appear to the 
living in dreams, or they punish a man by beating 
him, if he does not fulfil his duty of blood- vengeance, 
or is niggardly enough not to offer the proper sacri- 
fices to the dead. The souls of those who die un- 
avenged or before they have attained their desires, 
are changed into a kind of owl (pdn in TigrS), and 
howl and screech until they are avenged, or until 
some descendantor relative carries out their designs. 

Literature. — Nilsson in Vards Ljus (2iordui Missions 
Kalsndsry for 1905, pp. 150-1&4 ; Paniitsclike, Elhnographis 
Hordosl'Afrii^t also Manr\ Cecchl, Ma Ztjla alls /rontisrs 
dsl Cajfa ; Dillznann, * Uber dis Anfioge des Axumltitchen 
Kciches ' IT, 167B), Also ‘Zur Oesch. des Avumlt. Reiches 
im vierten his sechstea jAhrhundert' (ib. lEOT; Mailer, 'Epl- 
^phisehe DentoSler aus Abessinien ■ (ABA IT, lEW) ; Basset, 
Lss Apocryphss Ethiopisns ; Littmarm, * The Princeton Echlopic 
Magic Scroll ' (Prineston VnivertUp Bullstin, 1903-1904X els® 
'Arde'ct, the Marie Booh of the Disdplea' (JAOS, 1904X 
Other material will be found In the Pnblications of the German 
Expedition to Alcsum (prelirainarr report in ABAW^ 1906X 
edited bp the present writer, and in the Publications of the 
Princeton University Expedition to Abyssinia, by the same. 

E, Littmann. 

ACADEMY, ACADEMICS. — The Academy 
(’AxaSiiaeta, older form 'EeodTjgem, later ’AjraSijfila), 
to called from the local hero Akadeinos or Heka- 
demos, was one of the three great gymnasia outside 
the walls of Athens, the others being the Lyceum 
and the Cynosnrges. It was situated less than a 
mile from the Dipylon Gate, off the road which 
ran N.W. through the outer Ceramicus, among 
the olive groves below Colonns Hippius. As a 
gymnasium it already existed in the time of the 
Pisistratids, but it was Cimon that laid it out as 
a public park nith shady avenues of plane trees 
(Plut. Cim. 13), Here was the precinct of Athena 
with the twelve sacred olives (iiopiai), and the 
ancient pedestal (dp^olo fldirit) with representations 
of Herakles and Prometheus, which formed the 
starting-point of the torch-race at the Lampade- 
dromia {Apollodorus ap. schol. Soph. (Ed. Cot. 57). 
This last worship gave rise to several features of 
the Prometheus myth. i 

It was in the Academy that Plato founded the 
first Athenian philosophical school, the idea being ' 
doubtless suggested to him by the Pythagor^n 
societies, such as those of 'fhebes and Phlius j 
(cf. the rha;do), and possibly by that of his 
friend Euclides at Megara. The school possessed 
a shrine of the Muses {fiovosior), at which votive 
statues (dvaS-^paTa) were dedicated (Diog. Laert. 
UL 25, iv. 1, 19), and Antigonus of Caiystus {ap. 
Athen. xii. 547 f., 548a) spoke of a ‘sacrificer’ 
deporotii) and an 'attendant of the Muses ’ (Mowrirr 
fri/itXijmit) as officials of the school. He also spoke 
of the monthly common meals (cnwvtrm) as religious 
acts (Tva tpalrwrras rX Beior Ttfjtuym). From all this 
it has been inferred by 'Wilamowitz-MoellendorfF 
{Philol. Enters, ir. 263 ff.) that the legal status of 
the Academy was that of a religious association 
(ffituros). That, indeed, was the only form_ which a 
corporation could take at Athens, and it Avas jjf 
great importance that membership of such associa- 
tions was open to others than Athenian citizens. 

The original property of the society was a bouse 
and garden, in which Plato and most of his 
successors lived. It is not quite certain whether 
the place of teaching was here or in _the_ actual 
gymnasium ; for the name ‘ Academy ’ is given to 


both. A semicircular marble bench (exedra, sessio) 
still existed in Cicero’s days, Avhich was at least as 
old as the scholarchate of Polemo (Cic. de Ein. 
V. 2, 4). It is not certain whether the scliolarchs 
(oxiXapxoi) were elected or selected by their pre- 
decessors. The official title seems to have been 
diadochus {StiSoxor, ‘successor’). After the siege 
of Athens by Sulla (86 B.C.), the suburbs became 
unhealthy, and the school was moved into the 
toAvn ; but the house and garden remained in its 
possession to the end. 

From an early date it was customary to dis- 
tinguish the Old and the Hew Academy, though 
PhUo (see below) objected to this (Cic. Acad. i. 13). 
The Old Academy includes the immediate followers 
of Plato, the Hew beMs with Arcesilas, who 
introduced the sceptical doctrine for which the 
school was best known from the 3rd to the 1st 
cent. B.c. Later writers speak of three Academies, 
beginning the Middle nith Arcesilas and the New 
with Cameades. Others added a fourth consisting 
of Philo and his followers, and a fifth consisting of 
Antiochus and his (Sext. Pyrrh. i. 220). All these 
divisions only mark stages in a continuous history. 

X. The ‘ Old Academy’ carried on the discussion 
of the problems which Plato had raised in his oral 
teaching. In the mmn, these were mathematical, 
and concerned with the distinction between con- 
tinuous and discrete quantity. The former Plato 
calls in the Philtbus the ‘unlimited’ (Svtipov), but 
we know from Aristotle that in his oral teaching 
it was called ‘ tho great-and-small ’ (ri pfyti sal 
fuxpSr). The problem was to show how discrete or 
‘ideal’ numbers (cMttixo! ipiSpct) could arise from 
this, and similarly how ‘ magnitudes ’ (psylSri) could 
arise from continuous and infinitely divisible space 
by the introduction of limit (ri rtpas). If once we 
get to magnitudes, it may he possible to give at 
least a tentative mathematical construction of the 
‘elements,’ and even of the things of sense. 

The true glory of the Old Academy is the impulse 
wWch it gave to mathematical science by the study 
of these problems. Solid geometry, trigonometry, 
and conic sections all took their rise from tliis 
source, and the new conception of continuous 
quantity led to the solution of many old difficulties. 
Eudoxus of Cnidus and Heraclides Ponticus, both 
members of the Academy in Plato's time, attacked 
the problem of the solar system with extraordinary 
boldness, and prepared the way for the great dis- 
covery of the sun’s centra] position by Aristarchus 
of Samos (c, 150 B.c.) It is unfortunate that most 
of our knowledge of the Old Academy comes from 
Aristotle, who ivas not in sympathy with the 
mathematical movement of his time. 

Plato was succeeded by his nephew Speusippus 
(scholarch 347-339 B.C.). Xenocrates and Aristotle 
at once left Athens, the former returning later to 
succeed Speusippus, the latter to found a rival 
society. 

Speusippus regarded number as arising from the 
union of unity (ro is) and plurality (ri s-Xpffoi), but 
he made no attempt to derive magnitudes and 
other forms of reality (oftrlia) from numbers. He 
explained them instead as parallel series formed on 
the analogy of number. Magnitudes, for instance, 
arose from the union of ‘something like unity’ 
(the point) with ‘ something like ’ plurality, and so 
on with souls and sensible things (Arist. Met. 
102Sb, Sff., Wiob, 37 ff., 1085<z, 31 ff., lOSOJ, 13ff.). 
His most characteristic doctrine, however, was hts 
denial of the identity of the Good and the One. 
The Good Avas not ‘ in the begnning’ {{r dpxvh but 
reveals itself ((fn^cdyrrat) in the process of develop- 
ment, As in the case of plants and animals, it G 
only in the ‘ fnll-grOAA'n ’ (to rlKetor) that Ave see 
the Good (Arist. Met. 10725, 30 ff., 10916, 14 ff’.). 
Speusippus is thus the originator of the ‘teleologi- 
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cal’ (derived from t€Kciov, ‘full-grown ) or evolu- 
tionary view of the world, and this explains the 
fact that he wrote chiefly on biological subjeote. 
We know from the quotations of Atheneeus that in 
his ten books of ‘ Similars ’ ('O^oio) he discussed 
shellfish and mushrooms. It is in accordance, too, 
with this evolutionary standpoint that he regaraed 
sense - perception as rudimentary science {imimf 
pLo.isi, and that he defined happin^s 

UiSatfioyla) as the ‘full-groivn state {?fit TtXflo) 
of those in a natural condition ({i> ro7s kot 4 ^vaiv 
(xovirty). It was not pleasure; for pleasure and 
pain were two evils, opposed to one another, and 
also to the middle state of ‘imperturbability 
(doxXijfflo), which is the happiness aimed at by 
good men (Clem. Strom, ii. 21). 

Xenocrates of Chalcedon (scholarch 339-314 B.C.) 
spoke of the limit and the unlimited as the ‘ unit’ 
(/ioriii)and the ‘ indeterminate dyad ’ (abpiarot Suds), 
and he reverted to the strictly Platonic view of the 
‘ ideal numbers ’ {etSm^Kol dptOfiot], It is character- 
istic of him that he was fond of religious language, 
calling the unit the Father, and the dyad the 
Mother, of the gods. The lieaven of the fixed stars 
was also a god, and so were the planets. When we 
come to the ‘sublunary’ (liiroirAijror) sphere, how- 
ever, we find ‘demons’ (Jal/ioret) — beings who, like 
Eros in the Symposium, are intermediate between 
gods and men. The souls of men were also 
‘demons’ (Arist. Top. 112a, 37), though the scien- 
tific definition of a soul was ‘ a self-moving number.’ 
This theory of ‘demons’ had, of course, an enor- 
mous influence upon later theology, both Platonist 
and Christian, and marks Xenocrates as the origin- 
ator of the ‘ emanationist ’ view of the world, as 
opposed to the ‘ evolutionary ’ view of Speusippus. 
It is important to notice, however, that he was 
ouite conscious of the allegorical character of this 
doctrine. He asserted that his account of the 
creation was only a device intended to make his 
theory clear for purposes of instruction. Really, 
the creation of the world was eternal or timeless, a 
view ■which, he maintained, had also been that of 
Plato (Plut. An. Pracr. 3). 

Like Speusippus, Xenocrates was inclined to 
attach much value to rudimentary forms of know- 
ledge. He distinguished as the wisdom 

possible to man from cotpla or complete knowledge, 
and he thought that even irrational animals might 
have the idea of God and immortality. In his 
ethics he_ was less ascetic than Speusippus, and 
attached_ importance to the possession of the power 
which ministers to goodness (virijpmxT) Sirafus), that 
is, to ‘ external goods ’ (Clem. Strom, ii. 22, v. 13). 

The next two scholarchs, Polemo and Crates, 
seem to have busied themselves almost entirely 
with popular ethics. The most distinguished mem- 
ber of the Academy in their time was Crantor, who 
wrote a much admired treatise on mourning (Ilepl 
rMovt). He was a disciple of Xenocrates, but died 
before Crates, and was never scholarch, 

2 , The ‘New Academy’ (‘Middle Academy’ 
wcording to those who reckon the New from 
Cameades) begins with Arcesilas (scholarch 270 ?- 
241 B.C.), who made use of the weapons provided 
by scepticism to combat the Stoic theory of ‘ com- 
prehension ’ (xardXp^tit) as a criterion of truth inter- 
mediato between knowledge (inarvnv) and belief 
(«fa). As he appears to have left no writings, 
we cannot tell how far his scepticism really welt, 
though Cicero certainly states that he denied the 
possibility of knowledge (Acad, i, 44). On the 
other hand, Sextus Empiricus says that his Pyr- 
rhonism was merely apparent, ancT that he taught 
Platonic dogmatism to the inner circle of his dis- 
ciples, quoting m support of this a verse of. his 
a Anston of Chios, describing him as 

a sort of Chimiera, Plato in front, Pyrrho behind. 


and Diodorus in the middle.’ In any case, we must 
remember that Plato himself had denied the possi- 
bility of knowledge as regards the world of sense, 
and it was quite natural that this side of his teach- 
ing should become the most prominent in an age 
of dogmatic materialism. The next scholarch, 
Lacydes (241-215 B.C.), continued the tradition of 
Arcesilas. Of his snccessorsj Telecles, Euander, 
and Hegesinus, we know nothing. 

The most distinguished head of the New Academy 
was Carneades of Gyrene (214-129 B.C.), who threw 
himself whole-heartedly into the attack on Stoicism 
as represented by Chrysippus. In 166 B.C. he came 
to Rome as ambassador, with the Stoic Diogenes 
and the Peripatetic Gritolaus, and astonished the 
Romans by his power of arguing both for and 
against justice and the like (tn. utramquo partem 
t&putare). Like Arcesilas, he wrote nothing, but 
his arguments were preserved by his successor 
Clitomachus. They were directed against all 
theories which admitted a ‘criterion’ of truth; 
but, on the other hand, he himself set np three 
criteria of probability as necessary for practical 
life and the pursuit of happiness. In ordinary 
matters we take ‘probable impression’ {irtditvi] 
<pavra<rla) as our criterion ; in important matters the 
impression must also be ‘incapable of distortion’ 
by other impressions {iirtplamaros), while in those 
which pertain to our happiness, it must also be 
‘ tested and approved ’ {Bte^uSevpivi]). The Stoic 
doctrine of ‘assent’ (o-tryKariiffeiris) to a ‘compre- 
hending impression ’ ((caTaXyTmif!) ^ayraola) can 
yield no more than this. 

(3ameades died in his eighty-fifth year (129 B.C.), 
and was succeeded by Clitomachus of Carthage, 
who was succeeded by Philo of Larissa. During 
the Mithridatic war (88 B.C.), Philo took refuge at 
Rome, where he had Cicero as an enthusiastic 
student. Sextus tells us distinctly (Pyrrh. i. 235) 
that he held things were in their oivn nature ‘ com- 
prehendible’ (xoToXijirTd), though ‘ incomprehend- 
ible ’ (iKariXrprra) so far as the Stoic criterion went. 
His disciple Antiochus of Ascalon broke with the 
tradition of Carneades altogether, and even ■with 
the teaching of Philo, whom he succeeded. He 
held that all Stoic doctrines were to be found in 
Plato, and that the differences of the Peripatetics 
and Stoics from the Academy were merely verbal. 
Cicero heard him at Athens in 79 B.C., and it was 
on his teaching that ho based his own Academic 
eclecticism. 

After Antiochus the history of the Academy is a 
blank for many generations. Neoplatonism did 
not originate within it, and was not introduced 
into it till the 6th cent. A.D. by Plutarch of Athens 
(t c. 430 A._D.). His successor Proclus is an import- 
ant figure in the history of philosophy and religion, 
but he does not concern us here. The school pro- 
duced in its last days some distinguished com- 
mentator on Plato and Aristotle, notably Simplicius 
the Cilician and Damascius the Syrian. Daraascius 
was the last scholarch; for, in 529 A.D., Justinian 
closed the school and confiscated its revenues, 
amounting to 1000 gold pieces, of which Plato’s 
garden brought in only three. Damascius, ivith 
Simplicius and some others, took refuge at the 
court of Chosroes, king of Persia, who was supposed 
to be devoted to philosophy. They were dis- 
appointed in him, however, and returned on the 
conclusion of peace, when Chosroes made it a con- 
dition that they should not be molested in their 
religiTOs faith and observances (Agath. Hist. u. 
39). Simplicius speaks ivith excusable bitterness 
of Christian theology ; but the best of Platonism, 
as then understood, nad already been absorbed by 
that very theology, and the work of the Academy 
was done, at least for the time. When Justinian 
closed it, it had lasted over nine hundred years. 
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LrrzSATUKK (m addition to the histories of philosophy). — On 
the topography, see Wachsmoth, Stadt Athm. L 2S5 B., 2701., 
5901.; on the organisation, Aeadimieorum phUosvphonim 
inda Bemlaimsis, ed. Bncheler (Greifswald, 1663-1870); 
WilamOwiti-Moellendorff, Philol, unUn. ir. 263ff. For 
dpensippns, see Ravaisson, Speutippi de primit nrum prin- 
eipiu^Paiis, 1S33); forSenocrates, Heinre, XenDiratej(Leiprig, 
1892); for New Academy, Hirael, BnUrsuehungm lu Cieerxa 
philesttphilchm Sehriftm, I/eipiig, 1877-lSSa. 

John Buknet. 

ACCEPTANCE. — ‘Acceptance,’asaScriptaTal 
and theological term, may be said to denote a state 
of favour in the sight of God which men may en- 
joy when they fnliil the conditions upon which 
such favour depends. The gracious purpose of 
God w-hich the mission of His Son fully reveals, has 
in view the establishing of a state of reconciliation 
in which men may find abiding acceptance for 
themselves and their service, and share in all the 
benefits of redemption. Bat the idea of accept- 
ance, as presented in Scripture, does not depend 
either upon redemption actually accomplished, or 
npon any prescribed measure of knowledge or of 
character. It is everju’here taken for granted 
that the way to the Divine favour has always been 
open, and that it may be secured everywhere by a 
true heart and an obedient spirit, in which there is 
always the pledge that all available means will be 
used to attain to a life well-pleasing to God. 
There can be no barrier to forgiveness and accept- 
ance hut in the sin and unbelief of men. 

Yet the actual conditions in which this state is 
reached in Scripture cover a wide field of experi- 
ence, and belong to all stages of revelation, and 
are described in various terms which give promi- 
nence to different aspects of the conception. A 
cursory glance at the numerous instances in which 
the persons or the conduct of men are spoken of as 
findmg acceptance with God, will show that this 
favour has been open to men in all ages and in aU 
conditions of human life. Yet there are special 
means calculated to secure it which revelation 
seeks to make known, along with the objective 
grounds upon which, in the economy of redemption, 
it is established and guaranteed to men. The full 
knowledge of these was not possible before Chris- 
tian times, yet it is clear that God has alwaj-s and 
everywhere been gracious and friendly in His 
relations with men. Nowhere is it taught that He 
is by nature hostile, as heathen gods were often 
supposed to be, or that His favour can be procured 
by costly gifts or sacrifices. On the contrary, the 
gut and sacrifice of His Son are the hirtest proof 
)f His love that could be given (Jn 3“, Ro 5’). 

(1) There is the wide sphere of religious experi- 
ence which the worship of God by sacrifice may be 
said to cover ; of which Gn 8“ may be taken ns a 
type. Of Noah’s sacrifice it is said : ' The _Dorf 
smelled a sweet savour; and the Lord said in 
Hs heart, I will not again curse the ground any 
more for man’s sake.' This language shows the 
favour with which this sacrifice was regarded, and 
the effect it had npon the future course of the 
world. It was an act which consecrated a new 
world. Similar phraseology is frequently used, 
both of the purpose which sacrifice had in view, 
and of the result which it effected in procuring 
favour for the worshipper. 'Whether all worship 
in the earlier ages was expressed by sacrifice or 
not, it is obrious that sacrifice constituted the 
central and essential feature of it, imd genuine 
pie^ would naturally seek satisfaction in the 
faithful observance of all prescribed forms. This 
tendemy exposed the worshipper to the danger of 
extemalism and mere work-ri^teousness. The 
religious consciousness in its OT form was based 
on the thought that sacrifice was the appropriate 
form for acknowledging God and met^ting His 
favour. In the different kinds of offerings and in 
a ritual appropriate to each, the Law provided for 


a wide variety of religious need ; and in the faith- 
ful observance of what the Law had prescribed, the 
true Israelite could assure himself of acceptance in 
the presence of Jahweh. 

(2) To what extent the character of the worship- 
per was an essential element in acts of sacrifice m 
early times, it is not easy to determine. It is not 
likely that the religions acts even of primitive men 
would stand out of all relation to their habitual 
life. With the advance of culture, however, in- 
creased importance would come to be attached to 
the spirit of worship as contrasted with the form. 
And once it became clear that the two might be 
not only different but even opposed, as was mani- 
fest in the time of the Prophets, then the call 
would begin to be made for mercy and not sacrifice, 
for righteousness in life and conduct rather than 
multitudes of sacrifices. Yet the maxim that 
obedience is better than sacrifice (1 S 15^, Is 
Mic 6®) was not new in the time of Isah-ih. It was 
an element in the regulation of worship from the 
first, and its importance increased with a deepen- 
ing sense of the mner character of religion ; especi- 
ally when it began to be felt that the outward 
forms of worship were subject to change. The 
movement to restrict worship by sacrifice to one 
central sanctuary, whenever or however it origin- 
ated, is asnre sign of the decadence of the old belief, 
and shows that sacrifice was unsuitable as a gene- 
ral and universal medium of worship. That the 
Prophets were against all sacrifices, wherever they 
might be offered, cannot be made ont. Yet the 
old corruptions of the high places, which had in- 
vaded the Temple in their day, gave point to their 
loud rebukes and increased the longmg for a new 
and 'better time. It cannot be said, however, that 
the Prophets taught indifferenoe to sacrifice as 
such. In any case, the worth of the latter as a 
religions act was always dependent npon the moral 
state of the worshipper, and this circumstance ex- 
plains their insistence upon moral conditions, npon 
‘clean bands and a pure heart’ os necessary to 
acceptance with God. 

(3) The broad principle of acceptance in its widest 
universali^ may be inferred from the spiritual 
nature of God, as in Christ’s words to the woman 
of Samaria (Jn 4“ ‘ God is spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship in spirit and in truth ’). 
It is well expressed by St. Peter in the case of Cor- 
nelius (Ac lO®*-®® * Of a truth I perceive that God 
is no respecter of persons : but in every nation he 
that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is 
accepted with him ’). 

(4) But, while the broad principle of acceptance 
is contained implicitly in the revealed character 
of (lod, and was boldly proclaimed by the Prophets, 
it is never realized as a living expenence except in 
the life of faith and obedience, in the life which, 
based on the redeeming work of Christ, seeks for 
and accepts all available helps both to know and 
to do the will of God. 

LiIzaATras.— Harnack, Bisi. o/ Dcgma, vL (Eng. tr. 1699) 
pp. 196 L, 303 C. : Morris, ThttAogv of the Wettmituler Symtolt 
(1900}, p. 442 f.; A Stewart in Hastings* E. B. Pollard 
in i>t>R S« also AcczmiaTioy, Acezss, Atoszmest, Foaorva- 
Hzss, Jcsnncxnox. A. F. SlilPSON. 

ACCEPTILATION is a term which, like many 
others, has passed from Homan law to Christian 
theology. According to its derivation, acceptUatio 
means ‘a reckoning as received,' accnlum being 
the proper name for the credit side of the ledger. 
In Roman law, however, the term had a special 
technical use. It meant the discharge of an obli- 
gation by the use of a solemn and prescribed form of 
words, in which the debtor asked the creditor if he 
had received payment, and the creditor replied that 
he had — no real payment, however, haring taken 
place. Gains consequently says that acceptilation 
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ase of a simUar solemn form oi worus, 
the creditor asked the debtor to o^vn his debt and 
the debtor did so. Obligations contracted in other 
ways could, however, be transformed mto verbal 
obligations by the use of a sp/mal 
vented for the purpose, named the Aquihan, Md 
could thus be made terminable by acoeptiJation. 
See Gains, Inst. iii. 169; Justinian, Inst. lu. 29. 
1 and 2, Digtst. ‘de Acceptilatione, xlvi. 4, ^ 

In Christian theology, the term ‘ acceptilation is 
commonly used in a loose sense to denote the pnn- 
ciple of that theory of the Atonement, in which the 
merit of Christ’s work is regarded as depending 
simply on the Divine acceptance, and not on its 
own intrinsic worth. This theory was taught by 
Duns Scotus, who says that ‘ every created offering 
is worth what God accepts it at, and no more,’ and 
further, that Christ’s human merit was in itself 
strictly limited, but God in His good pleasure ac- 
cepted it as sufficient for our salvation (Com. in 
Sent. lib. iii. dest. 19). Fisher accordingly says of 
Duns Scotus : ‘ He holds to what is termed the 
theory of “ acceptilation.” The Saviour’s work be- 
comes an equivalent (for the debt of sin) simply 
because God graciously wills to accept it as such ’ 
[Hist, of the Ckr. Church, 1894, p. 222). Ritsehl 
lias sharply criticised the description of the doc- 
trine of Duns as one of acceptilation. He says : 
‘ It is incredible, but it is a fact that the expres- 
sion ' acceptilatio ” is used almost universally as 
equivalent to “ acceptatio,” as though it presup- 
posed a verb aceeplilare. For instance, Schneoken- 
Durger (Lehrbegrijf e der kl. prot. Kirchenparteien, 
p. 18) speaks of the aooeptilation of the merit of 
Christ in Duns Scotus’ (liechtfertigung und Ver- 
sbhnun^, i. p. 328, note). 'The theory of Duns 
Scotus is certainly not very suitably spoken of as 
one of acceptilation. In the solution or an obliga- 
tion by aooeptilation there is no payment at sill; 
whereas, in the theory of Duns there is a payment, 
though it is accTOted beyond its intrinsic value. 
But the usage of applying the name ‘acceptila- 
tion’ to Duns’s theory is probably too confirmed to 
be done away with. It is to be understood, then, 
that the term is used only loosely. The danger of 
such usage is, however, shown by the fact that 
Shedd [Hist, of Christ. Doct. 1862, vol. ii. p. 348) 
not merely states that Duns Scotus taught a doc- 
trine of acceptilation, but actually speaks of him 
as having transferred the term ‘acceptilatio’ to 
the doctrine of Christ’s satisfaction— a statement 
^mch IS historically quite inaccurate. ^ * I 

The confusion which has gathered roun^thC terfii 
does not, however, end here. It has been used even 
more indefensibly than in the case of Duns Scotus 
te describe the doctrine of the Atonement taught bv 
Socinus._ The only excuse for this is that Socinus 
sta^ his preference for the view of Duns Scotus 
)ust desenbed, in contrast to the orthodox Protest- 
ant view according to which the death of Christ 
was a strict satisfaction for 8in(‘de Jesu Christo 
Tertia, cap. vi. in Bibliotheca 
FreUrum Polonorum, 1656). His positive teaching 
IS, however, quite different. ‘Jesus Christ is our 
Saviour because He announced to us the way of 

dfathf’T^’ His miracles and^His 

death), and showed clearly in His own Person both 
by the example of His life and by His resmrecrion 
from the dead, that He would give us life eternal 

ri we put faith in Hi^m’ (ParsSrima, cap?K: 

Mp. 111.). GrotiiM, however, accuses Socinus of 


Christi, cap. iii. Oxon. 1637). The only explana- 
tion of the language of Grotius seems to be that 
he had misread or misunderstood a passage in 
Socinus, where he criticises Beza for using the 
word ‘acceptilation’ in explaining St. Paul’s doc- 
trine of imputation (‘de Jesu Christo Servatore,' 
Pars Quarta, cap. ii.). The Socinian theologian 
Crell points out the mistake in his ‘ Kesponsio ad 
Grotium ’ (ad cap. iii. in Bibliotheca Fratrum Polo- 
norum, 1656) ; it is he who tells us that it was 
Beza whom Socinus had in view. Crell, however, 
did not succeed in preventing the general impression 
that Socinus taught a doctrine of acceptilation. We 
still find Turretin saying {de Satisfactionis Christi 
Necessitate, Disp. xx. cap. x.): ‘We admit no 
Socinian acceptilation ’ ; though his Disputations 
on the Satisfaction of Christ did not appear till 
1666 (enlarged edition, 1687; seeTunAin’s Works, 
Edin. 1848, vol. i. p. xlii). (jQ. 

Robert 3. Franks. 

ACCESS. — ‘Access’ is the term used in the 
NT to denote the privilege and right of approach 
to God which men have through Jesus Christ. 
The term occurs in three places (Ro 5''', Eph 2‘* 
and 3'“), and in each of these as the tr. of irpoa- 
ayarpb. The importance of the conception may be 
inferred from the circumstance that the article 
accompanies the term in two of these instances, 
indicating that the thing spoken of has an ac- 
knowledged and familiar place in Christian faith. 
In classical literature the transitive use of t/joit- 
ayoiyi is by far the more common ; and several 
commentators of note maintain that it should be 
so read in the texts cited. It would thus =‘ intro- 
duction,’ and, so taken, the term will have a 
narrower meaning than that associated with 
‘ access.’ The usage of courts in which access to 
kings was obtained through a ■rposayuytbs or 
sequester, if taken to explam our ‘introduction’ 
to the Father, does certainly suggest something 
less than seems implied in the above given texts. 

It 1« quite true thet the word le often used both of personi 
end things in the sense of leading up to or towards, and this 
much at least Christ accompUsbes for, us in bringing us to God. 
Tet the introduction which we hare in Him implies not a 
passing event or incident at the beginning of the Christian life, 
but something which is always valid, and which establishes and 
secures for us an open way of approach together with ail the 
privileges of children of God. Even if we hold strictly to the 
transitive meaning of the term, w'e must so explain it as^to 
imply the further blessings and privileges which introduction 
brings and secures ; and this Meyer readii}' does. This con- 
sideration has doubtless inclined most commentators to favour 
the intransitive sense of the word and to render it by ‘access.* 
This use of irppo-aywye, though rare, is not without support (see 
Plutarch, jBmil. /». 13 ; Polyb. x. 1. 6). Most of the versions 
take this view; the RV adhering to 'access' of the AV; and 
the same view appears in some of the older English versions. 
Tindaie has ‘a way in through faith,' ‘an open way in'; 
Cranmer and the Genevan, 'an entrance,' ‘an open way in.* 
The Rheims version, like the RV, adheres to 'access.* Luther 
and various German versions render by Zugang, similar in 
meaning to * access * ; and this term is now consecrated by long 
usage in English, and could not easily be supplanted by another. 

Though the passive aspect of the conception is 
more prominent in ‘access,’ as the active is in 
■apaaaywyhi there is in the associations of the word 
a blending of the two which must be kept in mind 
in order to realize the full force of the Apostle’s 
use of it. The essential points in the conception 
are obvious in the three texts whe^ the word 
stands. ^ 

(1)_ In Ro 5’ it is agSd of the enTraroe npon, or 
the introduction to, the state of grace, or the 
Christian state, which in the context is described 
as that of justification, of acceptance and peace. 
This state is a new relation to God which is 
established and constituted by the Redeemer’s 
gracious and atoning sacrifice, the benefits of which 
are immediately secured hy faith; These benefits 
embrace the whole content of the Christian salva- 
tion-justification, acceptance, all the privileges 
of Divine sonship, with the hope of coming glory. 
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Onr access to this state has been established 
through the incarnation and death of the Son of 
God, who bears awaj" the sins of men and gires 
them power to become sons of God. It is not 
merely an open way ; it is an actual leading of 
men into this blessed state by One who takes them 
in hand and conducts them into the blessedness 
and peace of the Divine kingdom. . 

(2) In Eph 2“ it is clear that much more is 
meant than the open way to God. It is an actual 
and effectual introduction of a personal kind which 
begins a state of friendship and fellowship by 
means of the indwelling spirit common to all 
believers. In the former text the Christian state 
as a whole is in view, as that to which Christ 
introduces us ; here we are shown the still higher 
sphere of Divine fellowship, of filial priv^ege and 
power which Christ opens up to us, and into which 
He conducts ns. Jew and Gentile have their 
access to the Father through the Son by one 
Spirit. All outward differences which separate 
and divide men fall away in presence of the higher 
unity which is produced by the life of God medi- 
ated Iw Christ and the Spirit of Christ. 

(3) fir Eph 3“ access is riewed as a standing 
condition of the life of faith, a state of e.valted 
confidence, boldness, and fre^om which faith in 
Christ ever sustains and renews. It secures all 
the possibilities of a free and joyous fellowslup, 
and provides the power by which the energies and 
needs of the hi^er life may be sustained and 
filled. The filial spirit is nourished and enlarged 
from the fulness of the Divine life and love. 

The idea of access to God through Christ differs 
in many respects from that access which most be 
open to man as a spiritual being. This latter is 
never denied bnt rather taken for granted in 
Scripture. Compared with the former, however, 
it can never come into competition n-ith it, or 
supply its place. In the light about God which 
Christianity reveals, it soon becomes clear that 
none but Christ can lead us to Him. The Father 
whom the Son reveals can never be kno^vn or 
approached through any save the Son. The incar- 
nation and mission of the Son, accepted and 
believed, must henceforth determine the character 
of onr access to God. This St. Paul has very 
clearly perceived, and he has brought the thought 
to clear formal expression. It appears in various 
parts of the NT: in the Fourth Gospel as a 
general principle of Christianity (Jn 14‘), in 
Hebrews and 1 Peter in closer relation to St. 
Paul. As a broad principle, we readily see that 
we cannot have rem access to God except amid 
the conditions which Christianity has established, 
both as to the character of God and the way of 
acceptable service and a'orship. Yet it is im- 
portant to keep in mind that the NT ascribes our 
access specifically to the great sacrifice which 
removes the barrier of sin and establishes peace 
and friendship between God and men (He 10“' *, 
1 P 3“). 

A. us* of the word * access,* different from, but relsted to thst 
given ftbove, is found in some iiturgical writers, bv whom the 
term is employed to chsracterire and describe certain prsyers 
in the old Inturgies and in the Roman service of the Mass. ^ It 
is applirf to 0 ^ of the^prayers offered by the officiating priest 
inapproacHngthe^tarat the commencement of the service, 
and also to brief ^yers for people and priest wrhicb immedi- 
ately precede the act of communion. In some editions these 
prayers are noted in the margin as 'Prayer of Access' or 
'Prayer of hnmbie .access.' Xhe prayers in_ question express 
gener^ly deep hundlity in presence of the Divine greatness, and 
asfc for the necesssry preparation. It is to be noted, however, 
that the term does not stand in the text of the Liturgies, cither 
in the prayers or in the rubrics which direct the order of the 
semice. It is a word of the editors and commentators, and one 
has difficulty in discovering the special aptness of the term vrith 
reference to the prayers which are so described, there being 
many others of me same character thronghont the service. 
The explanation probably is that the approami ol the priest to 
the altar at the commencement, and the nearing of the wur- 


shippers to the Divine presence in the consecrated and now 
transformed elements, ar* the two points in which scceis to 
Deity now present in the great Sscrament begins and enhninate*. 
In this sense the term is apt enough, as it expresses the view 
of the Supper which is already latent in the old Utnrgies and it 
seen fully developed in the Roman HissaL (See Hammond’s 
Lttvryies Eastern and Wutsm, Clarendon Press, 1873). 

LrrxaaTCax. — J, O. K. Murray in Hastings' DB i. 22 ; D A. 
MacJdnnon in DCG i. 12 ; the Comm., cap. B. F. 'Westcott on 
Bsbrttst and J. A. Robinson on Sphet^ns ; Expat, rr. [15901 
iU 131, u. [IS^l iv. 321 : W, Robertson Kicoli, 27is ChuraEs 
One Foundation [1901], 43: J. G. Taster, Spiritual Religion 
(Teraley Lect. 1901), pp. 102, ISt ,- tV. P. Da Bose, The oirpet 
ace. lost Paul (lOOTX MS. A. F. SiMPSOH. 

accident (accidcnSf evp^e^TjeSs ). — I, One of 
{he Jive Predieabtes (accidens pradicabile). — ^Accord- 
ing to Mill, under accidens "are included all at- 
tributes of a thing which are neither involved in 
the signification of the name, nor have, so far as we 
know, any necessary connexion ■with attributes 
which are so involved ' {Logic, vol. L p. 149). This, 
allowing for the Nominalist standpoint of Slill, is 
the same view as that contained in .^drich’s de- 
finition, ' that which ii predicated as contingently 
joined to the essence,’ as contrasted with ^f^rrium 
which is predicated as necessarily joined. Some 
snch definition or its equivalent is given hy most 
writers on Lome, and is, according to Mansel, 
{Aldrich, 4th ed. p. 25), found in Ali^rtus Magnus 
(dc Preedicat. Tract ii. cap. 1). 

The view taken by Aristotle is different. The 
attribute of a triangle, that its three angles are 
equal to two right angles, which on the ordinary 
view would be a propriutn, is hy him r^arded as 
an accident {Metaphvs. iv. 30). The distinction 
between property an3 accident in Aristotle turns 
on the convertibility or non-convertibility of the 
attribute. It is essential to the Aiistotelian 
property (fSiov) that it should be present in certain 
objects and in them alone. If present in other 
objects, it is either identical with the genus, or it 
is not. If not, it is an accident. The test of an 
accident is that it is common to heterogeneous 
things. Aristotle at the same time recognizes 
that that which, simplj considered, is an accident 
may become in a certain relation and at a certain 
time a property. He gives two definitions of 
‘accident’; (1) ‘that which is neither definition 
nor property nor venus, but is in the thing’; (2) 

‘ that which is able to be in and not to be in one 
and the same individual’ {Top. i. 5). Porphyry 
gives a third definition: 'that which is present 
and absent without destruction of the subject’ 
{Isagoge, v.). 

Aristotle recognizes two classes of ‘accidents’: 
those which are necessarily connected with the 
essence and deducible from it {cvpScPncln xaS' avri) ; 
and those which are not (cf. Ueberweg, Hisl. of 
Philos., Eng. tr. voL L p. 155, and Grote' a Aristotle, 
vol. i. p. 142 note). Sanderson in his Logic ( Works, 
vol. vL p. 10) distinguishes separable and insepar- 
able accident thus : Separable — that which can be 
actually separated from its subject, as cold from 
water; Inseparable — that which cannot be sepa- 
rated except in the intellect, M wetness from 
water. Aldrich gives a similar distinction. Mansel 
and most logicians define the inseparable accidents 
of a class as those accidents which, though not 
connected with the essence either Iw way of cau« 
or consequence, are as a matter of fact found in 
all the members of the class; the separable ac- 
cidents as those found in some members of the 
class and not in others. The inseparable accidents 
of an individual are those which can be predicated 
of their subject at all times ; the separable only at 
certain times. 

2 . Accident, Fallacy o/.— This fallacy is gener- 
ally considered as arising when -we infer_ that 
whatever agrees with a thing considered simply 
in itself agrees with the same t h ing when qualified 
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by some accident. Aristotle’s new of the fallacy 
wL different. He defines it as ansing "’‘enitis 
held that anything belongs in a similar way te a 
snbiect and to the accident of that subject. Tms 
definition does not mean merely 
is assumed to exist along with ^ 

accident, but that the mode of attachment is the 
same (Soph. Blench, v.). The condition of talid 
reasoning which Aristotle here lays down, is pre- 
cisely the same as Herbert Spencer (Psychology, 
vol ii ch. V.) has in view when he speaks ot 
• connatnre.’ Aristotle regards the nine categories 
which follow substance as accidents, and the classi- 
fication itself may be regarded as a classification 

of ‘connatures.’ o- -nr 

3. Accident in relation to substance. — bir vv. 
Hamilton (Lectures, vol. i. p. 150) says ‘accident 
is employed in reference to a substance as existing ; 
the terms ‘phenomenon,’ ‘appearance’ in refer- 
ence to it as knoivn. The Scholastics distinguished 
‘ accident’ in this sense maccidens praedicamentale 
or categorical accident from acciaens praedicahile 
or logical accident (Aquinas, Summ. Theol. i. q. 77, 
a. 1-5). The former is the wider term. ‘ Accident’ 
in this sense is defined as ens eniis, or ens in alio, 
substance being ens per se. Thomas Aquinas (ib. 
iii. q. 77, a. 1) says the proper definition is not 
actual inherence in a subject, but aptitude to in- 
here. The chief reason of this definition is that 
in the doctrine of Transnbstantiation the accidents 
of bread and wine remain when the substance is 
changed. The substance of the body and blood 
cannot be affected by the accidents, therefore these 
must be capable of existing ^art from their sub- 
stance, being supported by Divine power. This 
has led to a distinction of three kinds of accidents : 
(1) metaphysical, accident which, although we may 
conceive the substance without it, is nevertheless 
identified with it. There is a distinctio rationis 
ratiocinatce between them. Opposed to this is 
physical accident, which, if different from the sub- 
stance itself as thing or entity, is (2) absolute or 
real, as quantity, motion. If it signifies merely a 
sta^ of being, as to ait or stand, it is (3) a modal 
accident. It is for the absolute accidents that the 
capacity of being miraculously sustained in the 
Eucharist is claimed (Zigliara, Summa Philos. 
i. 441 ; Pesch, Institutiones Logicales, Pars II. 
vol. ii. p. 281). Aquinas maintained the real dis- 
tinction of_ absolute accidents from the substance 
of both mind and matter. (For list of opponents 
with regard to mental faculties, see Sir W. HamU- 
ton. Lectures, ii. pp. 6-8. The question is still 
disputed by Koman Catholic theologians). Leib- 
nitz supported the view of Aquinas (System of 
Theology, tr. by Russell, pp. 112-114 ; Opera Philb- 
s^ftica, ed. Erdmann, pp. 680, 686, etc.). He 
distinguishes mass as an absolute accident from 
substance (System of Theology, p. 115). 

Accidents, according to' Locke, are qualities 
i^ich are capable of producing simple id^ in us 
(Essay, bk. 11. cb. xxiii.). 

^ Kant, accidents are the determina- 
tions of a substance which are nothing else than 
Its particular modes to exist ; or the ^el^which 
the existence of a substance is positively de- 
temined (Werhe, ed. Rosenkrantz, voL ii. p. 160). 

j®?.® ’ ®'J®ide_nts are the determinations which 
unconditioned Being has in so far as it has im 
mediate existence (PAifosqpfi. Propadeutik, p. 105) 

of that which fcppeiw 
y chance u defined by Aristotle as that ^ich 
occurs neither always, nor from necessity nor for 
the most part (Rletaph. x. fii 1 i W “ I 

“ iliostration, findSi^ 

a treasure when diggmg a hole for a plant ^ 


Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica ; Sanderson, LogU 
f»'ffr*J,voI. vi.); Hamilton, ieclurM on ilsfopAy/fci ; Mansel, 
Aldrich’s ‘Artis Logicoc Rudimenta’ ; J. S. Mill, Lomc\ 
Schouppe, EUm. Theol Dogmaticce. 

G, J. Stokes. 

accidentalism.— T he theory that events 
may happen without a cause. This is a view of 
the world which characterizes a pre-scientilic period 
of thought. With the rise of the scientific method 
and spirit all events come to be regarded as con- 
nected in a causal manner, and no single event 
whatsoever is conceived as possibly falling -without 
the closed circle of cause and_ efiect relations. 
Chance or accident, therefore, is not to he con- 
sidered as opposed to the idea of causation, so 
that it could be possible to say, ‘ This event hap- 
pened by chance, but that event was evidently 
the effect of some cause.’ There is no such anti- 
thesis, for every event is caused. The accidental 
event is merely one whose cause is so complex 
that it cannot be determined, and, therefore, it 
aft'ords no basis for any exact prediction of the 
re-occurrence of the event in question. It becomes 
a matter of treatment according to the theory of 
probability. Chance, in the theory of probability, 
means always a complex combination of possible 
causal relations, -whose interaction sometimes pro- 
duces a certain event, and sometimes fails to 
produce it. The interacting causes may co-operate 
and reinforce, and, again, may oppose and neu- 
tralize one another, and therefore the resulting 
combinations are not predictable. This is the 
scientific view of chance, whieh is not free in any 
sense of the law of causation. 

In the early Greek philosophy the idea of a 
certain kind of accidentalism in the world of 
events was a very persistent one. It appears in 
Plato, and even in Aristotle ; and it was not until 
the Stoics emphasized the scientific -view of the 
universe that the unscientific nature of accidental- 
ism became fully recognized. Aristotle held that 
single events may be referred to universal laws 
of cause and effect, but he did not commit himself 
to this conception wholly without reservation. He 
ascribes events to a causal order ‘for the most 
part’ (M ri iroXtf), and insists upon the contingent 
in nature, that which is without cause and without 
law (Met. 106511, 4). Plato finds a place for chance 
in the economy of the universe. ‘ God governs all 
things, and chance and opportunity co-operate with 
Him in the government of human affairs’ (Laics, 
iv. 709). And yet among the Greeks there was 
an instinctive shrinking from the idea of chance 
as the antithesis of cause and law. The Fates 
were, after all, the daughters of Necessity. Of 
them Plato remarks : ‘ Lachesis or the giver of lote 
is the first of them, and Clotho or the spinner is 
the second of them, and Atropos or the unchang- 
ing one is the third of them ; and she is the pre- 
server of the things of which we have spoken, and 
which have been compared in a figure to things 
woven by fire, they both (i.e. Atropos and the 
fire) producing the quality of unchangeableness’ 
(Laws, xii. 960). This quality of unchangeableness 
is imposed alike to the caprice or whim of a goddess, 
and to the chance control of the destinies of man. 

Moreover, accidentalism in the field of ethics 
appears in the theory of indeterminism. Epienms, 
for instance, regards the nncaused -will of man as 
analogous to the accidental deviation of atoms from 
the direct line of their fall. The uncaused event 
and the uncaused -will both present the same general 
characteristics and the same difficulties also. 

John Gkier Hibben. 

ACCIDENTS (from the theological point of 
view) — Accidents, to a teleological theology, 
must be not merely what they are to logic, viz. 
occurrences which do not fall under a general law 
of nature. The laws of nature are, from the teleo- 
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logical point of \'ie'ic, rules expressing the purposes 
of a conscious Being, and accidents will be occur- 
rences not conforming to such purposes. 

The theologian who adopts the theory that con- 
tingency in the natural world is an illusion due to 
onr ignorance of general causes, must hold that 
there is no event not in conformity with Dirine 
design ; the verj' illusion of contingency must itself 
be the result of purpose. The difficulties that 
attend this subject are the same as surround the 
problem of EvU (wh. seel. Practically, the belief 
that there are real influences in the world thwart- 
ing the Divine design is an incitement towards 
activity ; the opposite doctrine— that accidents are, 
after all, part of the Divine purpose, gives consola- 
tion in failure. On the whole, Christian theology 
tends to maintain that the solution of such difficul- 
ties falls outside the province of reason, and does 
not attempt such a synthesis of contradictory 
opinions as constitutes the Hegelian treatment of 
the contingent. G. K. T. Boss. 

ACCIDENTS (Injurious). — Accidents, in the | 
general sense of the term as popularly employed, 
may be defined as unforeseen occurrences in human 
experience. Obruonsly the accidental character of 
events will thus be relative to the knowledge and j 
reasoning power of diflerent individnals. In order 
to mitigate the consequences of injurious accidents, j 
the method of insurance (wh. see) is the most 
effective. By this means the consequences of an 
injurious accident, in so far as they can be ex- 
pressed in terms of money, may be entirely de- 
prived of their momentary and future effect by a 
previous economy, much less in most oases than 
would be necessary to equalize, as a sum of pay- 
ments, the damage sustained. Not only so, but 
the diffusion of the ei-il results of contingency 
over a lengthened period, and their transference 
to a corporation, prevent them from having that 
cumulative effect which may lead to further disaster 
of new and increasing nature. 

lujurious accidents may lead to legal action, 
wherever the occnrrences so styled are the result 
of the agency of at least one individual other than 
the sufferer, and that other agency can be dis- 
tinguished from society in generaJ. 

(a) In the first class of such suits — actions for 
damages at common law — the first plea to be estab- 
lished by the prosecutor is substantially the pro- 
position that the occurrence, which relatively to 
him was accidental, was not so to the defender, but 
fell within the scope of the latter’s knowledge and 
foresight. But there are numerous circumstances 
which might neutralize the effect even of the estab- 
lishment of such a contention. 

(J) Claims for compensation may be brought in 
cases where the injurious accident occurs in an 
enterprise concerning which there was a preiuous 
contract or agreement between the litigating 
parties. In numerous classes of such joint enter- 
prise the extent to which the risk of accident is 
borne by either party is laid down by law. For 
each species of relation a different rule may obtain. 
Thus in British law the liability for damage to 
goods entrusted to their care differs in the cases 
of warehousemen and of common carriers. The 
relation invol\-ing joint enterprise to which Par- 
liamentary enactment has most recently extended 
delimitation of the risk of the contracting parties, 
is that of employer and employed. In consequence 
of the tVorknien’s Compensation Acts of 1897, 1900, 
and 1906, in a great number of industries, and not 
merely in those involving an unusual amount of 
dangw to workers, the employer now bears the 
risk of injnry to his workmen. Every workman 
may daim compensation from his emphyer for 
injury through accident, unless the accident be 
vou I. — 5 


caused by his own serious and wilful misconduct. 
The result of these enactments is practically to 
make the employer bear the cost of the insurance 
of his employees against accident. It is only to be 
expected, however, that^ though the immediate 
consequence rvill be a diminution of the revenue 
of employers, in time the expense of this system 
will fdl partly upon the workmen, in the shape of 
a diminution or absence of increase in wages. 

LtrrRATTKr. — WIUIs. VTorhnm*! CompmMticn AeU, JS9T and 
1900, Sth ed. pp. 1-7; B&ylls, IVcrhTifn** Comp, Aeis~ (19“D6)* 
Emery, Hajidlooh to fforkJiton*i Comp. Act, lO'/O * 

G. R. T. Ross. 

ACCIDIE. — The obsolete ‘accidie,’ from iiaiSia, 
incuria,torpor (Bippocr.), tliroiighmed. Lat. accidia 
(as if from accidere), was once current as the name 
of a quality related on one side to sloth, which has 
superseded it in some lists of the prindpd vices. 
Chaucer in the Parson’s Tale, dilating upon the 
‘Seven Mortal Sins,’ Superbia, Invidia, Ira, 
Accidia, AranVia, Gula, Luxuria, writes of the 
fourth ; ‘ Agavus this roten-herted sinne of Accidie 
and Slouthe sholde men exercise hem-self to doon 
gode werkes, and manly and vertuonsly cacchen 
corage well to doon’ (Skeat, Student’s Chaucer, 
p. 700). In Dante see accidia and adj. accidioso 
{Purg. iviiL 132; Inf. i-ii. 123). The Patristic 
uses of deTjSta rest npon the Old Testament. 
The earliest of them is not noticed bv the authori- 
ties mentioned below. The correct Eatin form is 
acedia. Bp. Hall is quoted for ‘needy’ (1623). 

iertSta. are fouriA aa below in the LXX : the render- 
inja in breeVeta are Irom the Vul^te. (1) Pa llffs ceeVrajer 
tlvxi eov c« ajn^tac (pnr brdio). (2) Is 6II am wrvfuxnc 
(jncrrorij\ (3)^sir 2^ croti^ti Aayove in^i'er (Itniii). 

(4) Pa 60l tr TM Tse rstpitar fwv (duTn CTUTlcretur). 

(5) Ps lOl* JJpodrvxi]fYCTwj(iom'exySiccTj(eumcnj:ius/tJeritX 

(6) Ps X424 cat f.enitever cr’eiif tv ft^v tanxiatvs esi\ (7) 

Do "I* axiftMcxt ryw Ibeoi (harruit). (8) 

Bars* <r ertrett eel rrrvfia ijnjStitr (anstxu) [SchJeosner, 
f.r. aretia. cTurietotum]. (9) Sir C® inj rpen^urrsine aeedieru). 
(10) Sir 2214 aal ov foj ejcijticjFrs (non ceediooeris). 

The phrase ‘ spirit of acedy ’ is from (2) above ; 
Antioch, ffom. & alludes also to (1), (4), (6), (8); 
and (9), (10) in the Latin are cited by AJardns 
Gazsens on Cassian. 

In Vis. iiL of Hermce Pastor it is explained that 
the Church appeared first as old, ‘because your 
spirit was ag^ and already faded and powerless 
from your ailings and doubts. For as the aged, 
having no hope any more to renew their youth, 
expect nothing but their last sleep ; so ye* being 
weakened by worldly affairs, yielded yourselves 
up to aeedics (vot dnjofer), and cast not your cares 
npon the Lord, bnt your spirit was hrok^, and ye 
were worn out with your griefs (XtVcis).’ Thus 
acedy is associated uith sadness Qfmi), one of the 
lour'pljis eight principal vices in Fijn. ix. 15 ; 
which is more icicfxd than all the spirits, and 
destroys the power of prayer (Mand. v., x.). The 
parable of the Unclean Spirit which takes to it 
seven other spirits more wicked than itself (Mt 12“, 
Lk 11”) serves as a proof-text for the number 
eight (afterwards seven) of the prineipalia vitia. 
NUns of Sinai calls them the ‘Eight Spirits of 
IVickedness’ (Zockler, op. cit. inf. p. 65). 

In Cassian’s Collat. v. ‘De octo principalihns 
Vitiis,’ which embodies the teaching of Sermiion, 
the eight vices are said to be Gastrimargia, Fomi- 
catio, Philargyria, Ira, Tristitia, Acedia sive 
tsedium cordis, Cenodoxia, Superbia. They are 
referred to in Lk 11—-, and they correspond to the 
like number of nations hostile to Israel. M’hy 
eight vices, when Moses enumerates only seven 
such nations! (Dt T). Egypt, corresponding to 
the first vice (Nn 11*), makes up the number: the 
land of Egypt was to be forsaken, and the lands of 
the seven tAen. Acedy, the besetting sin of the 
monk, was of two kinds : it sent him to sleep in 
his cell, or drove him out of it. The same vices 
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nttai'k all men, but not all in the same manner 
ami order. This remark foreshadows the disagree- 
ment of later moralists in their accounts of the 
vices which are all more or less subjective. 

cisTan'in Cmnoh. x./De Spintu Acedim’ 
(cf. Evagr. ap. Zockier; Antioch. Horn. 26), detads 
the effects of acedy, beginning: ‘Sextum nobm 
certamen est quod Graeci dioj5(o» vocant, quam nos 
tedium sive anxietetem cordis possumus niincu- 
uare.’ It is akin to TnsMta; is most felt by 
recluses ; and attacks chiefly about the sixth hour, 
so that it has been called the ‘midday demon (Vb 
90«). Then, heated and famished, the monk is as 
if wearied by long travel or toil, or as if he had 
fasted two or three days. Impatien t for the repMt, 
he leaves his cell again and again to look at the 
sun, which seems to ‘hasten too slowly to its 
setting.’ Through ‘not-caring’ he is remiss at his 
tasks, and finds it a weariness even to listen to the 
voice of the reader. Solitude impels him to gad 
about visiting the brethren or the sick. Discon- 
tented with his surroundings, he vainly imagines 
that he would do better in some distant monastery. 

To replace the complex acedy by sadness or sloth 
is to evade a difficulty. In Serapion’s octad it is 
distinct from Trislitia, and different from mere 
pigritia. Briefly, it was the state of mind of a 
monk who had mistaken his vocation : the natural 
eflect in him of the ‘ religions ’ life, with its fastings 
from food and ‘ from the world.’ 

Litbratorb, — Osiford Ifeir English Dictionary, t.v.; Eneye. 
/Jnt.* art. *Ethlca‘ (by H. iSidcwick); E. Moore, Studies in 
Dante, aer. 2 (1899) ; (j. Zockfer, Die TugendUhre des Chris- 
tentums (1004) ; F. Pagret, Spirit of Discipline (1891), 1 j C. J. 
Vaughan, Authorized or Revised^ (1882), 115; T. B. Strong:, 
Chnslian Ethics (1896). 231, 255. 2631. ; J. O. Hannay, ChrTs- 
lion Monasticism (1903), 153 ff. ; Sl^. T. Coleridge's Metnoir, 
66, 63 ; J. S. Carroll, Prisoners of Mope (1906), 224 ff. 

C. Tayxor. 

ACCOMMODATION (in Biology and Psycho- 
Tlie process of organic or psychological 
adjustment understood in an individual and func- 
tional sense. The concept of accommodation has 
arisen in the group of genetic sciences by a process 
of groiving specialization of problems. Tflie old 
problem of _ ‘ adaptation ’ (g.v.) was one concerned 
with the adjustments of organisms to their environ- 
ment, understood in a very static or agenetio way. 
Each adaptation was looked upon largely as a 
definite structural arrangement whereby the organ- 
ism responded effectively to the conditions of the 
theory of evolution, and ivith it that 
of individual development, has made necessary a 
more functional statement of the whole series of 
problems involved in the notion of adaptation. 
riiB descnption of the ‘organs’ involved and the 
ends they serve — as in the case of the eye — has 
givOT place to the functional problem of the re- 
actions and evolving functions through which the 
organ has come to be part of the endowment of the 
monism. This has given rise to a distinction 

‘accommoda- 

t on. Adaptation is, by the terms of this dis- 
for wWh the congenital adjustments 

organism inherits structures adequate 

^ organism, m the lifetime of the 
mdividual, achieves and perfects. Instinct in the 
adaptation ; theadjust! 
ments of the senses to their appropriate stimula 
rions are likewise adaptations : such processes on 
the contraiy as modifications of instfnct to meet 
i^**® ®P®®‘®1 reactions learned by 
tho a“®h as handivriting, together wit^ 

rile ^ctional effects of conditions^in tie envSn 
m^t upon the organism, are accommodations 


individual behaviour and individual modification 
upon the organism and upon the next and follow- 
ing generations. As early as the work of Lamarck, 
this factor was made very prominent in evolution 
theory, in the Lamarckian hypothesis that the re- 
sults of accommodation — or ‘use and disuse’ — 
were inherited. This was also maintained by 
Darwin, as subsidiary to his main principle of 
Natural Selection. Weismann and the neo-Dar- 
ivinians reject this direct influence of the accom- 
modation factor ; they deny its hereditary trans- 
mission, but still admit its importance as a constant 
process in successive generations of essential learn- 
ing, whereby the individuals of each generation 

f row up to be competent and fertile — this position 
eing that known as ‘ Intra-Selection ’ (Weismann), 
A more recent theory, called by the present writer 
‘ Organic Selection,’ discovers the importance of 
accommodations in directing the line of evolution. 
It is pointed out that, even though the modifications 
due to accommodation are not inherited, they still 
so effectively aid and protect individuals against 
the action of natural selection, that certain lines 
of adaptations and correlated characters are pre- 
served and accumulated rather than others. The 
trend of evolution is thus in the lines marked out 
in advance by accommodations, natural selection 
folloiving up and clinching the results first secured 
by accommodation. 

The effects of accommodation on the structure of 
the organism are technically known as_ ‘ modifica- 
tions ’ ; they are contrasted with ‘ variations,’ which 
are differences of structure of the ‘ adaptive ’ and 
congenital sort. Individuals are bom different by 
vanation ; they become different during their lives 
by modification. 

In Psychology the theory of accommodation is 
of even greater importance. The remarkable range 
and importance of the learning processes are never 
made matter of question. The problem of accom- 
modation becomes therefore in Psychology — as also 
in Biology — that of the possibility of learning any- 
thing new. Thus stated, the fact of accommoda- 
tion IS set over against that of ‘habit.’ If we call 
all those functions, of whatever sort, that the indi- 
vidual is already able to perform, his ‘ habits,’ it 
then becomes necessary to explain the process by 
which habit is modified, cancelled, and added to : 
this is accommodation. 

The present solutions of this problem are in line 
with the requirements of genetic science as science 
of function. It is no longer considered possible 
that an individual may simply, by an act of will, 
do a thing that he has not learned to do; only 
certain fixed instincts work in that way, and that 
because they are fixed as habits by the gift of 
heredity. No muscular combination is possible, 
even when it involves the voluntary muscles — as, 
for example, those for moving the ear in man — 
that has not been learned, and the process of 
learning is a slow and eflbrtful one. Tlie theory 
most current, and having the greater weight be- 
cause held by both biologists and psychologists, is 
that known as ‘ theory of excess discharge,’ of 
‘trial and error,’ or of ‘persistent imitation,’ etc. 
In efiect it considers any act of accommodation or 
learning as due to the excessive and varied exercise 
of.habits already formed, the element of learning 
arising from tlie modifications that come through 
the happy hits, the successful imitations, the 
pleasurable results, etc., of the muscular or other 
combinations thus set in movement. The ivriter 
has ijlustrated this in many ways, treating of the 
acquisition of handuTiting as a typical case in 3fcn- 
tcu Development in the Child and the Race (1895). 
Spericer and Bain worked out a similar conception. 
In Biology, the movements of unicellular organisms, 
as well as the accommodations of grosser function 
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in higher animals, are being fruitfully interpreted 
in accordance with this new (see LI. Morgan, 
Animal Behaviour; Jennings, Behaviour of the 
Jjnoer Organisms). 

In the higher reaches of psychic function, the 
analogous problem is that of ' Selective Thinking,’ 
together -mth the theory of adjustment to various 
non-physical environments. There is the social 
life, to which each individual must ^ accom- 
modated ; there is the environment of truth, to 
which all our processes of thinking selectively must 
conform. All this carries the problem of accom- 
modation up into the realms of Social Psychology, 
Ethics, and Theory of Knowledge. 

Literatitbz. — B esides the xrortcs cited in the text, tec the 
general discussions of erolution, such as Conn, iitthod e^f EtclU’ 
f ion (1001); Gnlick, Evolution Ilaeial and Eabitudinat (Wi); 
Headley, Problems o/ Evolutimx (1901). On Organic Selection 
see Lloyd Morgan, Habit and Instinct (l^)i and Baldwin, 
DevelopTTicnt and Evolution (1003), and XHctionarif of Philo- 
sophy and Psychology^ where lists of selected works are given 
under artt. ' Accommodation,* * Adantation,' * Evolution,* etc. 

J. Mark Baldwik. 

ACCUMULATION. — ‘ Accumulation ’ (Lat. 
ad ‘to,’ cumulus ‘a heap’) signifies (1) a heap, 
mass, or pile ; (2) the process of groufing into a 
heap, e.g. the growth of a debt, or of a deposit at 
the bank, through the continuous addition of 
interest to principal ; (3) the action of heaping, 
piling or storing up, amassing, as in the case — 
important from the standpoint of the present article 
— of the growth of capital. 

The accumulation of capital is the result of 
saving. This, however, does not necessarily imply 
abstinence, privation, or sacrifice, in the ordinary 
sense. Saring on the part of the great capitalist 
involves no personal abstinence from immediate 
consumption, no sacrifice of present gratifications. 
His immediate expenditure is limited only by his 
tastes. Often the pleasure of accumulation is 
greater than that of careless extravagance, and at 
times the dominant idea is the increase of wealth 
for the sake of power. ‘Abstinence here means 
abstinence from senseless waste; it is a negative 
not a positive merit ’ (E. B. A. Seli^an, Principles 
of Economics, p. 320). This much must be con- 
ceded to Karl Marx and his followers. Hence the 
neutral term ‘waiting’ has been suggested as a 
substitute for ‘abstinence.’ 

In the case of smaller incomes the subordination 
of present to future utility often involves real 
sacrifice, forbearance, prudence, forethought. But 
even here it must be borne in mind that anything 
that increases the productive power of labour so 
far increases the amount which can be saved. ‘ To 
increase capital there is another way besides con- 
suming less, namely, to produce more’ (J. S. Mill, 
Principles of Political Economy, Bk. I. ch. v. § 4). 
Thus, in general, all that we can say is that saving 
implies an exce.ss of production over consumption — 
a favourable state of that balance ‘ which, according 
as it happens to be either favourable or unfavour- 
able, necessarily occasions the prosperity or decay 
of every nation’ (Adam Smith, iVealth of Nations, 
Bk. rv. ch. iii.). 

To say that capital is the result of saving does 
not mean that it is not consumed. Saii-ing is not 
hoarding. All capital is consumed. It fulfils its 
primary function — the satisfaction of future needs 
— only in being consumed, that is, used; but it 
is not immediately consumed by the person who 
saves it. Saving thus simply implies that pro- 
ductive power is directed to the satisfaction of pro- 
spective or future needs. In general, this is done 
through saving ‘ money,’ not, however, as a hoard, 
but as giring, through the banking systein, the 
power of directing national industry into particular 
channels. In tms way, sar-ing gives an increase 
in the productive power, and consequently in the 


consuming power of the society (see Nicholson, 
Principles of Political Economy, Bk. I. ch. xiL § 4). 

In this connexion. Mill points out the erroneous 
nature of the popular idea that the greater part of 
a nation’s capital has been inherited from the dis- 
tant past in which it was accumulated, and that 
no part was produced in any given year save that 
year’s addition to the total amount. The fact, he 
says, is far otherwise. _ ‘ 'The greater part in value 
of the wealth now existing in England has been 
produced by human hands within the last twelve 
months.’ The growth of capital is similar in 
many respects to the growth of population. Each 
is kept in existence, and increases from age to age, 
not by preservation but by perpetual consumption 
and reproduction. It is only the value of the 
capital that remains and grows ; the things them- 
selves are ever changing (see Mill, Principles, 
Bk. I. ch. V. § 6). 

This consideration helps ns to understand the, at 
first sight, amazing rapimty with which countries 
often recover from the effects of a devastating war. 
The material capital destroyed or removed would, 
for the most part, have required reproduction in 
any case ; while the land and its TOuri-permanent 
improvements subsist. So long, therefore, ns the 
country has not been depopulated, and the neces- 
saries of a working life remain, the character and 
skill of ^he people being unchanged, there are all 
the essential conditions of a speedy recovery lib. 
Bk. I. ch. V. § 7). 

Here the relatively greater importance of what 
is known as personal or immaterial — i.e. mental 
and moral — capital, as compared with material 
capital, is apparent. It is indeed this immaterial 
capital that constitutes our great inheritance from 
the pash ‘The present state of the nations,’ says 
List, the German protectionist, ‘is the result of 
the accumulation of all discoveries, inventions, 
improvements, perfections, and exertions of all 
generations that have liv^ before us ; they form 
the mental capital of the present human race’ 
{National System of Political Economy, Eng. tr. 
p. 140). The economic condition of a country de- 
pends far more on the mental and moral qualities 
of its inhabitants than on their accumulation of 
dead material capital. 

It is thus with reason that Adam Smith includes 
the acquired skill of the people in the fixed capital 
of the nation. ‘ The improved dexterity of a work- 
man may be considered in the same* light as a 
machine or instrument of trade which facilitates 
and abridges labour, and which, though it costs a 
certain expense, repays that expense with a profit’ 
(ir. of N., Bk. II. ch. i.). The successors of Adam 
Smith, however, lacked his comprehensive grasp 
of the realities of industrial life ; and much of the 
popular antipathy to the teaching of the English 
economists of the early part of the 19th cent. — ^the 
followers of Riaardo — may be traced to their use of 
narrow and faulty abstractions, and in particular 
to their intensely materialistic conception of capital, 
which ignored altogether the skill of the worker. 
The force of attention was thus misdirected. Re- 
gard was had to the quantity rather than to the 
quality of labour, and consequently the influence 
of efficiency on wages was overlooked. Eve^ pro- 
osed reform, e.g. the Factory Acts, was judged 
y reference to ite probable immediate effect on the 
accumulation of dead material wealth. It was not 
seen that the capital of a country may be as profit- 
ablv invested in the physical, mental, and moral 
training of its inhabitants as in the accumulation 
of dead material wealth in the shape of machineiy, 
factory buildings, and the like. 

To take but one other example of immaterial 
capital, and that a characteristic product of the 
mental and moral qualities of the people of these 
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;hioh thrSLl of the oo-try finds Its w^y 
into the hands of those who can tnni ^ 
most productive purposes— has been described by 
Bac^ot as ‘ the greatest combination of economica; 
poferand economical delicacy that he world has 
ever seen ’ (see Lombard Street, oh. i. ). 

Some idea of the relative importance of im- 
material capital is given by P.fff N>®holson 
who estimates the ‘living capital of the United 
ICingdom as worth about five times the value of ite 
dead material capital (see Strikes and Social prob- 
lems, pp. 97-116). Enough has been said to show- 
that, for an explanation of the rise and fall of 
nations, we should look to the growth and decay 
of their immaterial rather than their material 

'^*?'o return to material capital, the state of the 
balance of production and consumption, or, in 
other words, the accumulation of capital— which 
in a modern industrial society, with its vast and 
increasing variety of forms and substitutes, is 
necessarily measured in terms of money— depends 
on causes which naturally fall into two groups, 
those, namely, which determine the amount of 
the fund from which saving can be made, or, 
in other words, the power to save, and those 
which determine the strength of the dispositions 
which prompt to saving, or, in brief, the will to 
save. 

1. The power to save is necessarily limited to 
the amount of the national dividend or real net 
produce of the society, i.e. the surplus of the 
annual produce over what is required to supply 
the efficiency - necessaries of the producers, in- 
cluding those engaged in replacing raw material, 
repairing the auxiliary capital (e.y. machinery, 
buildings, etc.), and keeping up the consumption 
capital (e.o. dwelling houses, museums, etc.). The 
amount of this national dividend depends on (a) the 
natural resources of the country, (b) the state of 
the arts of production in the widest sense, includ- 
ing not only the means of communication and 
transport, but also the machinery of exchange; 
for under the modem system of division of labour 
production involves exchange, and thus the state 
of the credit institutions must also be considered. 

The causes embraced under these two heads 
together determine the amount produced within 
the country. But the amount of the national 
dividend is further affected by (c) the state of foreign 
trade, which determines the amount of imports ob- 
tained in return for exports, (d) The amount taken 
by Government for public purposes, whether in the 
form of taxes or burdens like conscription, must 
also be considered (see Nicholson, Elements of 
Political Economy, p. 86). 

These causes determine the annual national 
dividend or maximum which can be saved But 
the amount annually added to capital always falls 
short, and generally far short, of this, depending as 
it does on the will to save. ® 

2 . The will to save is the resultant of a oom- 

nf the most important 

of which are : [a) Secumty. To induce saving there 
expectation that the 
'mV - enjoy the fruits of his 

saving This involves protection 6y the Government 
^raud, which includes the en- 
forcement of freely made contracts ; and protection 
^ainsf the (Sovernraent, e.g. against oppressive 
and, above all, arbitrary taxation (see Mill PHn 

finds abundant illnstraMon^n^he 

history of all nations and ages. Coinoare foV 
^niple, Egypt or India un^r 


Armenia or Macedonia under the dominion of the 
Turk, or the present state of Russia under the 
government of the Czar. The British credit system, 
already referred to, is the outcome of security and 
good government, just as the hoarding so prevalent 
in the East is the natural fruit of the uncertainty 
so often associated with Oriental systems of taxa- 
tion and government. Even in India the influence 
of the pax Britannica has not yet sufficed to eradi- 
cate from the native mind the traditional tendency 
to hoard, engendered by centuries of turbulence 
and insecurity. ■ 

There must also be a sense of security against 
the violence of the powers of nature. In balancing 
the advantages of present and future utilities the 
uncertainty of the future is an important factor. 
Where a country has an unhealthy climate, and is 
liable to plagues, or is subject to earthquakes, 
volcanic eruptions, tornadoes, or other physical 
disasters, the consequent uncertainty of life does, 
so far, tend to check accumulation by lessening the 
will to save, apart altogether from the Influence of 
such disasters on the power to save. On the occa- 
sion of great plagues, popular practice follows the 
maxim of pagan philosophy : ‘ Let us eat, drink, 
and be merry, for to-morrow we die.’ 

(b) The effect of the rate of interest on saving is 
somewhat complex. A high rate, security being 
unchanged, affords a greater reward for saving, 
and thus, so far, a greater inducement to save. 
But the higher the rate of interest the lower, 
ceteris paribus, the rate of wages ; and thus a high 
rate may react on the efficiency of labour and may 
check enterprise, and thus lessen the power to 
save. At the same time, those who merely -wish 
to obtain a certain annuity need save less if the 
rate of interest is high. In general, however, a 
fall in . the rate of interest will tend to check ac- 
cumulation. But some accumulation would go on 
even if the rate of interest became negative (see 
Nicholson, Principles, Bk. I. ch. xii. § 3 ; Marshall, 
Principles of Economics, Bk. iv. ch._ vii. §§ 8, 9). 

(c) The accumulation of capital is affected also 
by the existing facilities for investment. The 
multiplication of branch banks in Scotland has 
undoubtedly contributed to increase both the 
power and the will to save. The more recent ex- 
tension of savings banks and the growth of joint 
stock companies with limited liability have also 
greatly stimulated saving throughout the com- 
munity. 

(d) The distribution of nationad wealth amongst 
the different economic classes has likewise a certain 
inffuence on accumulation. When the bulk of the 
wealth of England was in the hands of the feudal 
landowners, extravagance prevailed, as explained 
by Adam Smith (W. of N. Bk. III. ch. iv.), and it 
is only after the revolution of 1688 that, irith the 
rise of the mercantile class, we find a rapid ac- 
cumulation of wealth. Similarly in France the 
contrast is striking between tlie extravagance of 
the ancien rfgime and the thrift of the peasantry 
in modem times. Amongst the latter the effective 
desire of accumulation appears to be excessive. The 
living or immaterial capital is sacrificed to the 
dead. ‘In England,’ says Lady Vemey, ‘tlirift 
appears to be a great virtue. Here one hates the 
very mention of it. . . . The sordid, unclean, hideous 
existence which is the result of all this saving and 
self-denial, the repulsive absence of any ideal but 
that of cacher de petits sous dans de grands bos as 
object for life, is incredible if it is not seen and 
studied’ (Peasant Properties, p. 151). 

(e) The effective desire of accumulation is com- 
pounded of many elements, intellectual and moral, 
including the development of the ‘ telescopic 
faculty ’ (Marshall), the . growth of the family 
affections, the hope of rising in the world, and the 
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social and other advantages attendant on the 
possession of wealth. The strength of this desire 
may be weak from intellectual deficiency. The 
wants of the present are vividly realized, those 
of the future are hut dimly imagined. There is 
frequent lack of the power of imagination neces- 
sary to the proper appreciation of the importance 
of future benefits, as in the case, mentioned by 
Dr. Rae, of the Indians on the banks of the St 
Lawrence, who, when a speedy result was to be 
obtained, would toil even more assiduously than 
the white man, but would undertake no work for 
which the return was at all remote (see Rae, Tht 
Sociological Theory of Capital [ed. Mister, pp. 71- 
73]; also Mill, Principles, Bk. l. ch. xi. § 3). As we 
go lower in the scale, this weakness becomes more 
pronounced. The Australian native, in respect of 
foresight in providing for the future, is inferior 
to many of the lower animals (see Letoumeau, 
Property, Eng. tr. p. 30). 

_ Often, however, the eflective desire of accumula- 
tion is weak, not so much from intellectual as from 
moral deficiency. Even in the most highly civilized 
nations, there are too many instances of men of 
the most vivid imagination — men who are in no 
way defective in the telescopic faculty — who yet, 
through lack of will power, interest in others, 
family affection or sense of independence, are un- 
able to resist the temptations of the present suffi- 
ciently to provide for the clearly foreseen needs of 
the future, or unwilling to make any provision for 
the welfare of wife and children or for their own 
independence in old age or disablement. Amount 
the unskilled labour class in this country the 
average degree of providence and self-restraint is 
not much above that of uncivilizcil man. It is 
this that constitutes the chief difficulty of the 
problem of unemployment. But amongst the pro- 
fessional, manufacturing, trading, and skilled 
artisan classes, on the other hand, the effective 
desire of accumulation b strong. The vastness of 
the sums yearly paid as premiums to life insurance 
companies — only one form of saving — affords suffi- 
cient proof of this. 

The movement of progressive societies from 
status to contract, emphasized by Sir Henry Maine 
{Ancient Law, p. 170), accompanied and promoted, 
as it has been, by the extension of money payments 
in place of services and payments in kind, has 
greatl 3 ’ contributed to the accumulation of capital. 
The introduction of a money economy made it pos- 
sible for a person to store up capital which would 
yield him an income in money, and was therefore 
capable of being turned to the satisfaction of any 
want whatever. At the same time, the displacement 
of a state of things in which a man's position in 
.society is fixed at iiis birth according to the rigid 
rule of caste, by a state in which he makes his own 
position in society by contract with his fellow-mcn, 
has enormouslj' increased the inducement to save, by 
affordin'' full scope for that hope of raising onewlf 
and ones family in the social scale, than which 
there are few stronger incentives to energy, enter- 
prise, and the accumulation of wealth. ‘ The 
rinciple which prompts to save,’ says Adam 
mith, ‘is the desire of bettering our condition, 
a desire which, though generally calm and dis- 
passionate, comes witu us from the womb, and 
never leaves us till we go into the grave’ {jy. of N. 
Bk. H. cb. iii.). 

Mill asserts that to get out of one rank in society 
into the next above it is the great am of English 
middle-class life, and that to this end it is nec^sary 
to save enough to admit of retiring from business, 
and living on the interest of capital {Principles, 
Bk. I. ch. xi. § 4). In America, on the other hand, 
success in business itself is often the dominant 
idea. Manj- of the most succe-ssful business men 


I in the United States seem to be wholly absorbed in 
the acqubition and accumulation of capital, simply 
and solely as a necessary condition of pre-eminence 
in the world of business. They know no other 
goal. In some cases, indeed, the means b mistaken 
for the end, and the mere accumulation of wealth 
becomes the mainspring of life ; or it may be that 
the habit of accumulating, acquired in time of 
need, maintains its sway when the need has 
passed. 

But though the effective desire of accumulation 
b thus sometimes in excess of what reason would 
justify, there is much more danger in the other 
extreme. Nations may he ruined by extravagance, 
never by parsimony. 

The popular idea of the social effects of ex- 
travagant expenditure is based on reasoning the 
fallacious nature of which has often been exposed. 
Saving is identified with selfish hoarding, whue the 
spendthrift is regarded as benefiting all around 
him. It b admitted that he may be ruining him- 
sdf and hb family, but it is not generally recog- 
nized that he b almost equally the enemy of society. 
The lavish outlaj- of the spendthrift makes money 
circulate, and increases the profits and wages of 
ivine-merchants, tailors, domestic servants, and 
others. That is what we see. What we do not so 
readily see b that, had the money not been thus 
squandered, the capital which it represents would 
not hai’e lain idle, but would have found its way, 
through the medium of our banking organization, 
into the hands of some manufacturer or ship- 
builder, say, to be emploj-ed by him in productive 
industry. "The spendtnriit, then, does not benefit 
trade, or give employment to labour; he simply 
alters the direction of the employment of capital, 
and he renders the nation poorer by the amount of 
the wealth he thus wastefnlly consumes. The 
saving person, on the other hand, creates a fund 
which, in its consumption, affords an equal employ- 
ment for labour, and j-et b continually renewed 
(see Mill, Principles, Bk. I. ch. v. |§ 3, 6). Economy, 
in short, enriches, while extravagance impoverishes, 
the individual and the nation. 

And in thb, ns in most other cases, good econ- 
omy is good morality. The accumulation of 
wealth implies, in the normal cose, forethought, 
self-restraint, energj’, and enterprise on the part 
of the individual, and it is an essential condi- 
tion of his economic freedom. For the nation, it 
is an essential prerequisite of the higliest civili- 
zation. It means increased scope for Division of 
Labour. ‘ As the accumulation of stock must, 
in the nature of things, be previous to the division 
of labour, so labour can be more and more sub- 
divided in proportion only as stock is previously 
more and more accumulated ’ (Adam Smith, Jr. 
of fV., Bk. II. Introd.). It thus means increase in 
man’s power over nature, with consequent economy 
of human effort in the satisfaction of the primary 
needs, and increased leisure for the culture of Art 
and Science and Literature. Nations, like men, 
may grow rich without culture, but the highest 
civilization b impossible in the absence of a sound 
economic basb of accumulated capital. 

Aech. B. Clakk. 

ACH.SMENIANS.— A dynasty which ^ed 
in Persia from B.c. 558 to 330, and whose religion 
is important for the study of the development of 
Zoroastrianism. The monarchs of the line were 
as follows: Cyrus the Great (55S-5.30), Cambyses 
(530-522), Darius I. (522-486), Xerxes l. (486-465), 
Artaxerxes I. (465-424), Xerxes u. (424), Sogdianns 
(424), Darius II. (424-404), Artaxerxes li. (404-358), 
Artaxerxes III. (358-337), and Darius III, (337-330). 
The scanty data concerning their religion are con- 
tained in classical writings, in inscriptious in 
Babylonian, Egyptian, and Greek, and above all 
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in their own inscriptions, which were 
Old Persian, ivith Babylonian and New Elnmitic 
translations. The only kings of this dynasty who 
come into consideration here are Cyrus, Cambyses, 
Darius I., Xerxes l., and Artaxerxes ll. and III. 

I. Cyrus the Great.— The matenal for a know- 
ledge of the religion of this monarch is restricted 
to the Cyropadta of Xenophon, the OT, and the 
Babylonian inscriptions. The Cyropadia, ^ 
well known, is a historical romance, and its state- 
ments, therefore, can be accepted only mtn 
caution, unless they can be controlled by tlie 
Avesta or other sources. On the other hand, it 
must be borne in mind that Xenophon had excep- 
tional opportunities for observing the Achsemenian 
religion, tlirough his long association wdth Cyrus 
the Younger, so that under his apparent Hellenic 
veneer there may lurk soine true elements of 
Achiemenian belief. In this_ romance Cyrus is 
repeatedly represented as ofiering sacrifices, and it 
is noteivorthy that he invokes the assistance of the 
magi (iv. 6. 14, vi, 5. 57, viii. 1. 23). The deities 
to whom he rendered sacrifice appear under the 
Greek nomenclature of Zeus, Helios, Ge, and 
Hestia (i- 6. 1, iii. 3. 22, viii. 7. 3), and in addi- 
tion to them he worshipped ‘ the other gods ’ or 
‘ all the gods ’ (the latter phrasi is interesting as 
being a striking, though doubtless accidental, 
parallel ivith a phrase of similar meaning in the 
Old Persian inscriptions of Darius) and tlie tute- 
lary divinities Inputs) of Ass 3 Tia, Syria, Media, and 
Persia. With this list must be compared the state- 
ment of Herodotus (i. 131) and of Strabo (xv. 3. 13) 
that the Persians worshipped the sun, the moon, 
earth, fire, ivater, the winds. Aphrodite, and, 
above all, the sky, which they called Zeus. It 
thus becomes evident that the worship ascribed to 
Cyrus by Xenophon was a nature- worship closely 
akin to the Iranian cult which fin^ its revival 
in the so-called Younger Avesta. The deities 
honoured by him were doubtless identical with 
Ahura Mazda, Mithra, Atari (the sacred fire), and 
Anahita (apparently identified ivith the earth as 
being a goddess of fertility). The identification of 
Hestia with the sacred fire receives its confirma- 
tion in the rOle ascribed to fire in the sacrifice 
recounted in Cprop, viii. 3. 12, but the equation oi 
Ge wnth Anahita is more doubtful. This goddess 
IS represented by the Aphrodite of Strabo, and the 
mvine personification of earth in Iranian mytho- 
logy was Spente Armaiti (Gray, ARW vii. 364-370). 
If, however, the identification here proposed be 
accepted, it finds a striking parallel in the colloca- 
rion of Ahura Mazda, Mithra, and Anahita in the 
Old Persian inscription of Artaxerxes ii. The 
tutelary divinities whom Cyrus is represented as 
worshipping are none other than the/rar<w4is, whc 
were originally the ghosts of the dead, yet whc 
ut^kTiw^^® protecting godlings, and are thui 
riiose \ ■ ‘I invoke to worship 

a&retime were of the houses 
and of the districts, and of th< 
lands, who sustain the heaven, who sustain thi 
snstain the earth, who sustain the kine 
who sustain children in the wombs to he concern 
• ^”.***" instructions of Ih‘ 
concermng the disposal of his hodv 

^ddy from 

thaf Zoroastrian usage when he reqnestet 

, alter exposing the corpsi 


to birds or dogs, coated it with wax and placed it 
in the ground. It would seem, therefore, that the 
data of Xenophon concerning the founder of the 
Achmmenian dynasty are not so valueless as is 
sometimes supposed. They agree remarkably 
with the statements of the Younger Avesta, which, 
despite its comparatively late date, doubtless re- 
presents in its main outlines the religion of the 
Iranians before the reform associated with the 
name of Zoroaster. 

Turning to the Babylonian inscriptions of Cyras, 
we find that tlie religion of Cyrus is mentioned in 
the two texts of the Nabuna’id-Cyrus Chronicle 
and the Cylinder Inscription. In both Cyrus de- 
clares that Nabuna’id, the lost native sovereign of 
Babylon, had brought the gods of Sumer and 
Akkad from their own temples to his capital, while 
he, on the other hand, as the chosen of Marduk, 
restored them to their homes. The view has been 
advanced that Marduk and his son Nabn, who are 
mentioned in close association in both these in- 
scriptions, were regarded by Cyrus merely as other 
names for Ahura Mazda and his son Atari (the 
sacred fire). This theory seems, on the whole, 
scarcely tenable ; and a general consideration of 
the character of the Aclimmenian, so far as it can 
be traced, leads to the interpretation that he acted 
03 a clever politician, and not as a religious leader. 
Nor can tlie famous passage in Is 44“-45* be con- 
strued as casting any real light on the religion of 
Cyrus. Though the Persian king is addressed as 
• the shepherd of Jahweli,’ os His ‘ anointed,’ before 
whom all nations should bo subdued, and as the 
one whom Jahweh had called and in whom He took 
delight, this implies nothing more than a recogni- 
tion of the close sympathy existing between Israel 
and Persia, and the conviction that the conqueror 
of Babylon would free the Jews from their exile. 
It is, in other words, the eulogy of the enthMi- 
astio and hopeful prophet in honour of the politic 
victor. 

Of these three sources, the Greek, even making 
all allowances for possible inaccuracies, seems to be 
the most reliable. The most that can be said, in 
the light of the data, now available, is that the 
religion of Cyrus approximated closely to that con- 
tained in the Younger Avesta. There is no evidence 
whatever to show that lie was a Zoroastrian. 

2 , Cambyses. — The religious records concerning 
this monarch are extremely scanty. Herodotus 
(iii. 16) mentions his impiety in burning the corpse 
of Amasis, ‘ since the Persians regard fire as a god 
. , ., saying that it is not right to give the corpse 
of a man to a god.’ Both in Persia and in the 
home of the Avesta the defilement of the fire by 
contact with dead matter was regarded as a most 
grievous sin (cf. Vtndxddd, vi. 73-81). The only 
other document which throws light on the relipqn 
of Cambyses is an Egyptian text on a naophoric 
statue in the Vatican. According to this inscrip- 
tion, the strangers had intruded within the pre- 
cincts of the goddess Neit at Sais and had placed 
various obstructions there. In answer to a peti- 
tion received by him, Cambyses commanded that 
the fane he purified and that its worship he 
restored.^ He himself then went to Sais, restored 
all _ ofiTerin^ to the goddess and also to Osiris, 
while he likeirise ‘ worshipped before the holiness 
of Neit with much devotion, as all the kings had 
done ; he made great offering of all good things to 
Neit, the great, the divine mother, and to all the 
gods who dwell in Sais, as all the pious kings 
had done’ (Petrie, History of Egypt, 1905, iu. 
361, 362). Though Cambyses was, as is univers- 
ally acknowledged, a madman, his policy with 
regard to this temple was thoroughly in accord 
with that pursued by Cyrus before him and Darius 
after him. His stabbing of the Apis bull, on the 
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other hand, was the act of a maniac’s cmelty, and 
was not inspired by any devotion to religions 
tenets of his own. 

^ Darios I. — The chief source for a study of the 
religion of this monarch is furnished by hU in- 
scriptions in Old Persian, with their Babylonian 
and New Elamitic versions. The texts are found 
at Behistun, Persepolis, Naqs-i-Rustam, Elvand, 
Susa, Kirman, and Suez. In his inscriptions the 
king constantly ascrihes the source of his authority 
to the ‘ grace of Ahura Mazda,’ declaring : ‘ Aura- 
mazda brought me the kingdom ; Auramazda bore 
me aid until this kingdom was held ; by the grace 
of Auramazda I hold this kingdom ’ (Bh. i. 24-26). 
All evil in the realm is re^rded as due to the 
malignant influence of the ‘ Lie ’ {drauga), which 
is to be_ compared ivith the druj of the Avesta. 
The ‘Lie’ was the cause of rebellion, while the 
power of Darius was due, in his opinion, largely to 
the fact that he had not been a ‘liar.’ The ‘Lie’ 
is thus closely parallel with the Anra hlainyu of the 
Avesta, and it is not impossible that it is a euphe- 
mistic term for the arch-fiend, thus accounting for 
the omission of all mention of Ahra Mainyu in the 
Old Persian inscriptions. The fact that the Pahlavi 
translation of Yasna, xxx. 10, identifies the druj 
with Ahriman cannot, however, be cited in sup- 
port of this hypothesis. Ahura Mazda is freq^uently 
described in the texts of the Achsemenian kings as 
‘a great god who created this earth, who created 
yon heaven, who created man, who created peace 
for man, who made Darius [or, Xerxes, Artaxerxes] 
king, the one king of many, the one ruler of many.’ 
This passage is veiy similar to tlie Gatha Avesta 
Ytuna, xxxviL 1 : ‘Here praise we Ahura Mazda, 
who created both Idne and holiness, and created 
waters, created both g^ trees and light, both the 
earth and all good things.’ This is but one of a 
number of parmlels between the Old Persian texts 
and the Avesta which might be died (cf. Windisch- 
mann,Xoroajfr. Siudien, I21-12S) ; yet, on the other 
hand, an equal mass of coincidences exists between 
the Achremenian inscriptions and the Assyr.-Bab. 
records (cf. Gray, AJSL xvii. 161-159). 

It has l>een sugrested that Ahura Mazda was rfgarded. In • 
■znse, aa the autlior of evil aa well aa ol good, eince Pariua aaya 
(Bh. iv. 67-S9) : * II thou hldeat thia tablet,(and) telleat it not lo 
the people, may Auramazda be thy alayer, (and) may thy famOy 
be uot.* Thia ia not, however, altogether certain, for Ahura 
Mazda, aa the god of the king, might fairly be invoked to 
deatroy bia enemiea, aucb an act acarcely being regarded aa 
evil, bn the other hand, the only direct allaeion to Ahriman 
in connexion with an Achremenian monarch la found in 
PIutarch'B Life of Themiatordea, iii., where Xerxea praya that 
’Aptnavioe may alwaya give the Greeks the mad impulse todrive 
their best men from them. Yet one can hardly give much 
weight to an isolated statement of a late and somewhat 
rhetorical author, especially aa be was well aimuainted with 
orthodox Zoroaatrianiam (see bis da Itide ft Otiridt, xlrL). 

The course which the npright man should pursue 
is termed ‘ the right path ’pa0im {tgam rdstdm), an 
idea which recurs not only in the Avesta (Yasna, 
Ixxii. 11 ; YaSt, x. 3, 86 ; VendidSd, iv. 43), but also 
in the OT, the Veda, and especially in Buddhism. 
In this spirit Darius declares, in a much-disputed 
passage, that ‘I walked according to rectitude’ 
(trparty arStdm ttpariydyarn, Bh. iv, 64 ; for the 
establishment of this text see Jackson, tTAOS 
xiiv. 90-92), the Aiita here mentioned being 
doubtless identical with the ArstSt of the Younger 
Avesta, ‘who furthereth creatures, prospereth 
creatures, giveth health unto creatures’ (YaSt, 
xL 16). If these two beneficent powers are repre- 
sented both in Old Persian and in the Avesta, the 
two sources agree in their view of the demon of 
drought, for the DuHySra against whom_ Darms 
invokes the protection of Ahura Mazda is to be 
identified with the Du^Siryi, for whose destruc- 
tion, according to the YonngCT Avesta (Toft, viU. 
60-66), Tistiyo, the Dog-Star, was especially 
created hy Ormazd (note also the mention of the 


‘ horde,’ Old Persian hainS, Avesta hamd, in both 
texts in close association with ‘drought’), 

_ It is thus evident that the Old Persian inscrip- 
tions of Darius represent him as a worshipper of 
Ahura Mazda and as filled with abhorrence of the 
‘Lie.’ One beneficent godling (Arstd) and one 
maleficent fiend (Dusiyara) are mentioned under 
the same names in tne Younger Avesta. The 
stylistic parallels which may undoubtedly be traced 
between the Achmmenian texts and the Avesta, on 
the other hand, are counterbalanced by the Assyr.- 
Bab. inscriptions from which Darius and his suc- 
cessors manifestly drew. His policy towards other 
faiths than his own was that of Cy^. In his re- 
construction of tlie kingdom on his accession, be 
states that he ‘restorSi the places of worship 
which Ganmata had digged dorni ’ (Bh. i. 64). He 
thus appears as an opponent of rigid Magian ortho- 
doxy, for the ‘places of worship’ (dyadana) are 
shown by the Bab. version to have been ‘ houses of 
the gods’ {Intdti ia iloni). That these were fire 
temmes, like the Magian stmetures described by 
Strabo (733) as existing in Cappadocia, seems less 
probable than that they were temples of the gods 
of non-Persian peoples. 

This view rzeeivet conCnnxtion from a Greek mod an 
Egyptian inscription of Parina. In the former text, fonnd in 
1SS6 at Deinnen)ik (ed. Consin and Deschamps, BCH xiiL). 
the king reproves his snbject Gadatea, who liad sought to 
efface ail traces of the royal attitnde towards the gtxis, which, 
Darias expressly states, had been that ol his predecesaors, and 
who had exacted a tax from the priests of ‘Apollo.' UTio 
‘Apollo' was is doubtfuL Consin and Deschamps, somewhat 
strangely, identify him with Atari (the sacred fire), who appears 
in Greek, as noted above, under the name of Hestia. He is 
probably, however, the Greek divinity Apollo, who in times 
nasi had given a favotirable oracle to Cyrus, perhaps during 
his Lydan campaign, and who was consequently honoured by 
the Achzmenian dynasty. At all events, the ins^ption Is non- 
Zoroastrian in tone. 

son more poIytbeisOo is the stele cf Darius at Tell eJ- 
Maskhutah (ed. Goltnischeff, ATAF xiiL 106-10^, which 
contains the following wonli : '(Darius) born of h’eit, the lady 
of Keit, the lady of Sals, image of the god Ea who bath put 
him on bis throne to accomplish what he hath begun . . . 
(master) of ail the sphere of the solar disc. TV*ben he (Darius) 
was in the womb (of bis mother) and had not yet appeared upon 
earth, she (the goddess Melt) recognized him as her eon . - . 
she bath (extended) her arm to him with the bow before her to 
overthrow for ever his enemies, as she had done for her own 
son, the god Ra. He is strong . . . (he hath destroyed) his 
enemies in ail lands, king of Upper and Lower Egy'pt, Darios 
who liveth for ever, the great, the prince of princes . - . (the 
son) of Hystas^, the Achxmenian, the mighty. He is her 
son (of the goddess Jfeit), powerful and wise to enlarge his 
boundaries.' 

Devout and noble though his inscriptions show 
him to be, Darius seems to have been by no means 
a strict monotlieist. This statement is borne ont 
by the old Persian texts themselves, which show 
that he felt merely that Ahura Mazda was, as he 
himself says, ‘the greatest of gods.’ A Perse- 
politan inscription thrice contains the words hadS 
vidaibiS bagatbiS, which were formerly rendered 
•with the dan-gods,’ hut wliich are now regarded 
as meaning ‘ with all the gods.’ This interpretation 
is confirmed by the Bab. itti ildni gabbt and the 
New Elamitic annap marpepta-itaka (‘with all 
the gods ’) in texts of closely similar content and 
phraseology. The plural of baya (‘god’) occurs 
in the Avesta only in YaSt, x. 141, which states 
that AGthia ‘ is the wisest of gods,’ but its PaUavi 
form occurs at least thrice, an undoubtedly Zoroas- 
triau passage {Dcnhari, viu. 15. 1) being especially 
interesting in this connexion, since it speaks of the 
‘worship of Auharmazd, the highest of divinities.’ 
This phrase is strikingly similar to passages in the 
inscriptions of Darius and Xerxes which describe 
Ahura Mazda as ‘ the greatest of go^.’ That such 
a phrase is not necessarily polytheistic is clear from 
such passages of the OT as Ps 82' 95* and 97’. In 
the New Elamitic version, however, occurs the 
statement, which may he significant, that Ahura 
Mazda was ‘ the god of the Aryans.’ If stress may 
be laid on this (a fact which is by no means certain). 
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This view of Ahura Mazda as a national ae m 
the eyes of the Persian kings may readily be 
paralleled from other Oriental nations of antiqiiitj. 
It may also explain the collocation of Ahura Mazda 
‘with all the gods,’ of whom he was the greatest. 
In the light of this, the epithet s-orp^of, applied by 
Cyrus, according to_ Xenophon, to^ 


Dvrus, according to Xenoplion, to z,eus 
Mazda) and Hestia (Atars, the sacred fire), possibly 
ikewise becomes explicable (cf., however, the sa.me 
epithet given by Greek poets to iEther, ApMlq, 
Hekate, Hermes, and Zeus ; see Bruchmann, Ept- 
theta Deorum quae apud Pottos Gracos leguntur, 
Leipzig, 1893). Under any explanation it is a far 
cry from the nationalistic Anura Mazda of the 
politic Achiemenians to the god of the Avesta, who 
brooks no rivals and urges his follower to ‘convert 
all men living’ (FaiTKi, xxxi. 3). 

4. Xerxes I.— The chief source for a knowledge 
of the religion of Xerxes l. is Herodotus, who 
states (vii. 43, 53, 54) that this king, when he_ ar- 
rived at the Hellespont in his expedition against 
Greece, sacrificed a thousand oxen to ‘ Athene of 
Ilium,’ and also made a libation to the sun, and 
gave an offering to the sea. ‘Athene of Ilium’ 
seems to be the Persian Anahita, who is mentioned 
in the inscriptions of Artaxerxes II., and to whom 
were offered, according to the Younger Avesta 
[YaU,v.), ‘a hundred stallions, a tliousand bulls, 
and ten thousand sheep.’ The correspondence in the 
number of oxen offered in both accounts is surely 
noteworthy. The homage to the sun (Mithra) and 
the waters is too well known to require further 
elucidation (cf. Strabo, xv. 3. 13). If Herodotus 
may be believed, moreover, Xerxes sacrificed at a 
place caljed Nine Roads nine Greek boys and nine 
Greek girls, and he adds (vii. 114) that it was 
customary for the Persians to offer victims by 
burying them alive. In view of the fact that this 
custom is mentioned nowhere else, and of the 
defilement of the sacred element earth which it 
would cause, the statement of the Greek historian 
seems too improbable to be accepted as authentic. 
A passage of much interest, however, is that in 
which Herodotus says (vii. 40) that Xerxes was 
accompanied^ in his march by the ‘sacred chariot 
of Zeus,’ which was drawn by eight white horses, 
whose driver went on foot, ‘ for no man mounteth 
on this throne’ (cf. Quintus Curtius, iii, 8-12). 
Ihis chariot of Zeus’ was, it may be conjectured, 
none other than the shrine in which dwelt Ahura 
Mazda, the national deity, who thus escorted the 
king to victory quite as Jahweh did in His ark 
earned by the Israelites. 

5, 6. Artaxerxes II. and III.— The brief texts 

interesting solely as 
adding the names of Mithra and Anahita to that 
of Ahura Mazda. That this was a real innovation 

*“• the religion 

Monbed by the allusions m the classics to 

noteworthy, in this connexion 

^rith 7**’ unacquainted 

mth troe Zoroastrianism, confirms the testimonv 
of the inscnptions. In his Life of ArUxerxes if 

^ ^'’orai'ip of Anahita his 

wths in the name of Mithra, as well S to 
^ronation in a temple of ‘Minerva’ (a deity of 
uncertain identification). ' ® ™ 

Achmmenians are curiously, and perhans siir 
Tb. 1“ the Middle Persia w^i^Lirs 

been ^vanced that ArtaSs’^?' 
Longim&nus is mentioned in ftip Poiiio • *. a.* 
ittder the name of ‘ ShH the * 

Spend-dad/wh 


religion current in the whole world.’ This hypo- 
thesis lacks all foundation. The Zoroastrian Arta- 
xerxes was the son of Spend-dad ; the Achssmenian 
was the son of Xerxes; al-Biitlni rightly dis- 
tinguishes between them, and the identification of 
the two in the Shah-Namah and other sources is 
properly regarded as contrary to history, since it 
is due to the accidental ooincidenoe that the grand- 
father of each was named Darius. Again, accord- 
ing to the DenJearf (iv. 23), ‘Darai, son of Darai, 
ordered the preservation of two written copies 
of the whole Avesta and Zand.’ This Darius, 
who was the son of Darius, is identified with the 
Achacmenian Darius III. Codomanus, who was the 
son of Arsanes. Al-BirOni once more carefully 
distinguishes between the two, and it is not un- 
likely that he is right in so doing (cf. Noldeke in 
Geiger-Kuhn’s Grundriss der iron. Philologie, ii. 
141), even though other Oriental sources identify 
the two. At all events, the equation is too doubt- 
ful, with the data now available, to serve as a 
basis for any hypothesis, either for or against the 
Zoroastrianism of the Achmmenians. 

In this connexion, however, mention may be made ot the 
very plausible hypothesis of the Pars! scholar Desai, who sup* 
poses (Cama Memorial Fofume, Bombay, 1900, 37) that thii 
Darius and his immediate predecessors were transferred from 
the one dynasty to the other by the Pahlavi writers Mn their 
attempt to })alm off some of the last Icing's of the Achiemenian 
house mentioned above, as the last KayanUn monarchs, the 
successors of king Gushtasp/ If this may be accepted (and it is 
by no means improbable), it would readily follow os a matter 
of course that the undoubted Zoroastrianism of the dynasty of 
Vishtaspa should be attributed to the added kings, whatever 
their own faith may have been. The lack of agreement between 
the monarchs recorded in the Pahlavi texts and the dynasty of 
the Achsemenians must, however, be taken into account in any 
attempt to solve this problem. 

In the light of what has been said, it would ap- 
pear that the Achmmenians were pre-eminently 
worshippers of Ahura Mazda, thougli they did not 
refuse to recognize other Iranian deities, such as 
the sun, the fire, and the waters, or even hesitate 
to honour the divinities of other countries, rebuild 
their temples, and restore their cult. Ahura 
Mazda was to them a purely national god, sur- 
rounded by subordinate deities who were clearly 
nature - divinities. Numerous parallels may be 
drawn, both in concept and in phraseology, be- 
tween the Old Persian inscriptions and the Avesta, 
although it is most significant that these_ coinci- 
dences are with the Younger Avesta, with its pro- 
bable recrudescence of the pre-Zoroastrian nature- 
cult, rather than with the Gathas ; and it must 
also be remembered that equally striking ana- 
logues exist between the Old Persian and the 
Assyr.-Bab. texts. The Old Persian inscriptions 
must be supplemented by all available sources, 
whether in Greek, Egyptian, Babylonian, or New 
Elamitic. From a careful study of all these docu- 
ments, it becomes clear that the only conclusion 
vyhich can safely be reached concerning the re- 
ligion of the kings of this dynasty is that they 
were Mazdayasnians, not Zoroostrians. 

LrrzRiTVRi!.— Spiegel, AUpert. Seilinschriften^ (Leipjjff, 
1881); Wcissbacn-Bang, AUpert, Keiiinschrigten (Leipzig, 
1893 ) ; Berold, A ehaTnemaeninschri/ien (Leipzig, 1882) ; Weiss- 
bach, AcAurnenideninscAri/ten zweiter Art (Leipzig, 1890), also, 
‘Die altpers. Inachriftcn’ in Geiger • Kuhn’s G^ndriss der 
ii. (Strassburg, 1904) ; Schrader, KIB Iii. pL 2 
^criin, 1890) ; Brugsch, Thesaurut imerip. Egyp. (Leipzig, 
1883-1891); Brisson, De regio Persarum principata (ed. 
Lederlin, Strassburg, 1710); Kleuker, AnAang turn Zeiid- 
Aoesfa, ill. pt. 3 (Leiprig, 1783); Rapp, ‘Eelig. u. Sltte der 
. ubrigen Iranier nach den eriech. und rdm. Quellen, 

m ZDMG xix., xx. (Eng. tr, by Cama, Bombay, 1876-1879); 
Justi, Iran, Narnenlnich (Marburg, 1895); Jackson, ‘Iran. 
Religion' in Oelger-Kuhn, op. eit. ; Lehmann, * Die Parser ' In 
^antepie de la Saussaye’s Lehrbuch der MigxonegetcAicAte* 
G^eibwrg, 1905) ; Jackson, Zoroaster^ tAe PropAet of Ancteni 
Iran (New York, 1899); Spiegel, Eran. Alterthurmhunde, ii. 
D-'Cil^g, 1873) ; Rawlinson, P^th Great Oriental Monar^y 
y^ndon, 1862) ; Justi, * Gesch. Irans bis rum Ausgang der 
Sa^ntden/ in Geiger-Kuhn, <m. ct(.; Meyer, GeseAichU de* 
Alterthuin*, iii. (Stuttgart, 1901); de Harter, Avesta, livre 
du Zoroatirian^ne (Paris, 1881); Darmesteter, Lf 
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Zfnd-Strsta. iil (P»ris 1S93); WindUchmsnn, Zoroaxtr. 
Studun (Uerlin, 1863); Stave, £injtu*t det Partitmiix 
daxJudenOtum (Haarlem, IS9S); Tiele, Gach. ran den Code- 

Kempendium 

* '■ ■•s ' - I ^ 903); Orelll, Attijeineine 

' . * ' ” * ■ ' . . ' th, Geteh. xinterer abend- 

• ■■ ■■ I ‘ ■ . 62) ; Cheyne, Origin and 

,1' ‘ ■ (t«ndon, 1691): Modi. 

Glimpse into the TTork of the B.B.R.A. Soeietp during the Last 
lOO 1 ears, from a Parses Point of I'leie (Bombay, 1905) ; Mills, 

* . ,s -i ’■■ ■ -i 2 ieU, and Israel, For additional 
' ■■■■'-■ ■■ briefer articles, see Jackson. /ran. 

-■■■■■• ■ Louis H. Grav. 

ACHELOUS.— The name of the greatest river 
in Greece. Flowing from the watershed of Pindus 
in a southerlj’ direction, it forms in its lower waters 
the bonndaiy-line between Aitolia and Acamania 
before failing into the Ionian Sea. The river-god 
who presided over it was reputed the son of Occanus 
and Tethvs (Hcs. Tkeog. 340) ; he ivas the eldest of 
3000 brothers and supreme amongst them, in power 
second onl^ to Oceanus himself ( Amisilaus f r. 1 In, 
Fragm, fftst. Gr. i. 101), Other legends, after the 
manner of Euhemerus, represent him as a man in 
conseijnence of whose sorrows the river first gushed 
forth as a dirine solace (see, e.g.. Prop. ii. 25, 33). 
Tradition regarded him as the king of streams, 
from whom are derived the waters of all other 
rivers (Zenodotus on ]Som. 77. xxi. 195), and as 
such he was worshipped throughont the (Jreek 
world, from Athens and Oropus as far as Rhode.s 
and Metapontum. Thus it is not surprising that 
smaller streains besides the jEtolian river bore bis 
name — in Thessaly, Achtca, Arcadia, and elsewhere. 
Further, we find the word Achelous generalised in 
the sense of water (Eur. liacch. 625, etc.); this occurs 
especially in the ceremonial phraseology of sacri- 
fices and oaths — proving that the identification is 
not a poetical refinement, but the sunnval of an old 
religious fonnula (Ephorus fr. 27 ; Fragm. Hist, Gr. 
i. 239). Again, Achelous is the father of a numerous 
progeny of water-njunphs, such as Peirene, Castalia, 
and Dirce, the guarefian spirits of local Hellenic 
streams. The appropriateness is less obvious when 
the Sirens appear ns his daughters (Pausan. ix. 
34, 2) ; perhaps they are so riewed in their aspect 
as the windless calm of the southern sea in summer 
(cf. Od. xii. 168). For it has been held that Ache- 
lous was not only a river-god, but, ns signifying 
water in general, also the lord of the sen (Wilamo- 
■witz-Moellendorff, Eur. BeraHt^, i. p. 23). His , 
most famous yipcarance in mythical story is ns 
the suitor of Deianeira, who was vanquished by 
Herakles after a fierce struggle. Like Proteus, he 
possessed the power of metamorphosis, and in this 
Dattle he assumed the form of a wild bull (Soph. 
Track. 9 IT., 507111). In the course of the fignt, 
one of his horns was broken off by Herakles, and, 
according to one account, he ransomed it from his 
conqueror by giving in exchange for it the horn 
of Amaltheia or cornucopia (AiwTlod. Bibt. ii. 7, 6). 
The ancients gave a rationalistic explanation of 
the sto^ : Herakles represents the growing power 
of ciWlization, which reclaimed the marsh-land for 
agriculture by damming and diverting the wild 
exuberance of the river (Strabo, x. p. 458). It 
seems rather as if Achelous was a name conse- 
crated in primitive ritual to express the principle 
of moisture as the source of life and growtln Fur- 
ther, since to a nation of cowherds the bull is typi- 
cal of generative power, the fostering river-god was 
worshipped in bull form. Whatever be the explana- 
tion, it should not be forgotten that the bull shape 
is common to all river-gods and is not limited to 
Achelous (cf. Eur. Ion 1261). A symlwlical con- 
nexion between the two aspects or divinity was 
found in the horn of plenty, which, as we have 
»een, was mythically associated with Achelous. 

In art, Achelous is represented either as an old 
man ivith horns, as a sea-serpent uuth human head 


and arms and bull’s horns, or as a bull with human 
face and long dripping beard. 

The etymoloCT of the word is unknoivn, and 
inferences based merely upon conjectural explana- 
tions of it should be unhesitatingly rejected. 

ljiTSRATURE.~Artt. by G. Wenzel in Piiuly*\Vissou’R, ftnd by 
H, W. Stoli in Roscher; O. Gnippe, Grtcch. SlytAol. u, Relx- 
gionfgefch. (1897) pp. 343, 828, etc.; Jane E. Harrison, 
PreUgomena to the Study o/ Greek Heltgion (1903), p. 455 ; 
J. G. Frazer, Pausanvos, IL p. 627. 

A. C. Pearson. 

ACHILLES was extensively worshipped 
thronghout the Hellenic world. Numerous guesses 
have fecn made at the derivation of his name both 
in ancient and in modem times, bnt the etymology 
remains quite uncertain. Nor does it appear pos- 
sible to attribute to him with confidence any exclu- 
sively naturalistic significance, though he has been 
claimed as a rii'er-god, as a god of light, and even 
ns a moon-god ; for us, he is merely the chief 
of the heroic figures of Greek m 3 -th who were 
deified bj- Inter generations as transcending the 
normal powers of humanity. Nevertlieless, there 
are certain prominent features in his worship which 
claim recognition. 

He appears most conspicuonslj’ as a sea -god, 
whose temple was placed on promontories or navi- 
gable coasts, and whose help as a pilot would secure 
a safe anchorage, or, in time of stress, would as- 
suage the violence of the storm. The contrary 
winds, svith which his spirit visited the Greeks 
after the capture of Troy, ceased when Polyxena 
had been sacrificed (Eur. Bee. 109, 1267). In this 
capacity his name was perpetuated, and honours 
were paid to him at liamours, os at Tainaron and 
SkjTos. The popularity of his worship amongst the 
Greek settlers in Asia Minor accords with this ; at 
hlilctus a spring was called ^ his name, and in 
his temple nt Sigenm in the Troad offerings were 
made to him as a hero. But the most significant 
testimony to the high estimation in which he was 
held is the extension of his cult to the shores of 
the Euxine, where he was honoured as Fontarches 
{GIG iL p. 87 n. 2076). To this neighbourhood it 
seems to liave been carried by the earliest Greek 
navigators in tlieir adventurous voyages of dis- 
covery. His chief temple in this region was situ- 
ated at Olbia on the month of the Hypanis, where 
a college of priests was devoted to his service (Dio 
Clirys. xxxvi. 80fi’.) ; facing the narrowestpart of the 
Cimmerian Bosporus a rillage settlement had groivn 
up round another of bis precincts (Strabo, xi. p. 494). 
Tlie most interesting and celebrated of his local 
cults was connected svith the lonelj’ shrine in the 
uninhabited island of Leuke (or Achilles Island, 
sometimes confused with ’Axt^fior Sp6/sos, which 
Strabo places at the mouth of the Borysthenes), 
opposite to the mouth of the Danube (Eur. Andr. 
1260; Find. A’em. iv. 48). Heretheonlyministrants 
were the sea-birds, and though navigators, for 
whom the temple sen ed as a beacon, might land 
to sacrifice, they were obliged to leave at sunset. 
Here also Helen and Achilles were believed to 
consort together; for sounds of high revelry and 
the noise of armed men were heard by night, 
proceeding from the sanctuary, and filling with 
awe and amazement those who had been rash 
enough to anchor near (Philostr. Her. xx. 32-40). 

In another aspect, Achilles was recognized as a 
god of healing (Gruppe, see below). This is inferred 
from the association of his worship with that of 
Asklepios, from the healing properties of his spear, 
from his connexion with healing-goddesses such as 
Medea and Iphigenia, from his detection of the 
magician and thief Plianiiakos, and from liis victory 
over the Amazons. There are also distinct traces 
of bis beneficent power in cases of ceremonial puri- 
fication : the clearest is to be found in the story of 
Poiraandros, who successfully obtained his help 
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ACOSMISM (Gr. e privatirc, and cir/iet, *tlie 
cniven-,' in t!ic #enfc of an ordered or 
»i, _T!ii! term Wonf.m primarilv to the held 
of tt.ntolop-, i.r. ti’.e theory of the ultimate nature 
of Iteinp and Ileality ; but it hm! ctliical bennngs 
also. Allowing /or several po.'.'ihle diircrenccs of 
Uieorttir.al interpretation, thodoctrineof Acosmism 
Implie* that tlie universe, aa known to human 
cxj>encnce, j)o^'e*sea no reality in itself, but is 
dejv-ndent oi>on,or is a ni.anifcftation of, an under- 
lying real lieing. In a word, the universe must be 
riewtvi as a sernblnnce. In tbc historr of modem 
thought the clasdeal example of the doctrine 
may I'C de«eriljed aa the metaphy.'iical parallel to 
llurne'a psychological scepticism, for Hume, Co- 
fife, eiye rldtor cste. And just as he thus fixes 
llltnion oi>on the experience of the individual 
mail, so the acosmisl holds the universe as a whole 
to lie ilhi*ory. This conclusion, while defensible, 
as in .Spinora's case, from the standpoint of the 
historical and speculative conditions of the time, 
may be controverted on tlio strictly theoretical side. 
Tor it is obvious that the reality constituting the 
saljstratum of the universe must he regarded as the 
real : it Is no leas obvious, however, that the only 
reality attributable to it must be derived, aa con- 
fcms human experience, from the universe already 
declared to Iw illusory, for example, Spinoza's 
Aloolote Siilotance — the reality underlying the 
tiniverre— is known to man in the tsvo ‘attributes’ 
Thougbl and Extension. These in turn dillercnti- 
ate themselves into ' modes,' each mode of Thought 
being tbc corrcsi>ondcnt of a mode of Extension. 
Gc^ i.s, tlicrcforc, at once the ‘Tiling’ svhich 
thinks and the ‘ Thing ’ which is extended. Hence 
(as the comlilions of Ida age prevented him from 
seeing fully) any altrilmtc of Gwl. whether known 
to man or not, is a method of perceiving substance. 
•Ily attribute I understand what intellect per- 
ceives of substance as constituting its essence’ (cf. 
^ Between this conclusion 

and Hcpelnan idealism there may be, doubtless, a 
distinction, but without fimdamcntal diircrence. 
And the reason lies open. Only from human 
experience tuan Spinoza, or any one, derive reality 
and m t.aning to inject into the so-called substratum 
or unknowable.' In other words, cither the 
tc.xlity underlying the cosmos is nothing, or it 
achieves rc.ality just to the extent to which it may 
vicwesi a* an cfTeclivo component of human 
ex(>cnenrc. 

One need not do more than indicate the imnort- 

e,7-rj,tl‘!-' «Pon theological problems, 
csjsicially those rais-.nl by the religions of India - 

oLV'T V, ^^rticularly those con! 
n--cted «ith tJmeiLim {wh. sec). 

ovcnvhclming nature of the 

tTt.iuale B-mg tend, naturally to AcosmismV.o 
ofijoifv ‘‘"r' upon the transcendence 



bS’dingf&ig. tr.); J/i'n-f (O, ,, 

to!" V. 151 f.: P. Dcassea, The Phtlomphy e/ the VpatiMzie 
<Enc. tr. IfiOC), SS-50, *26 f. Set PAjmiEtsa. 

E. M. ■\VENLrr. 

ACOSTA— Uriel (or, as ho wm originally 
named, Gabriel) da Costa is an _ interesting but 
overrated personality. Interest in his career it 
due mainly to the similarity between his life and 
that of another Amsterdam Jew of the same period 
—Spinoza. It may even be said that the harsh 
trc.atment which the latter received from the Jewish 
community was the result of the vagaries of Acosta j 
but there was no real parallel between the two 
men. Acostadid not possess the strength or origin- 
ality of character whicn enables a religious thinker 
to stand alone, yet he was gifted with enough in- 
dependence to render it impossible for him to 
submit to the restraint of authoritj*. Acosta was 
bom about 1590 at Opoi^, of a Marano family, 
i.e. a family of Jewish origin forced to conform to 
Bonian Catholicism. Carefully educated in the 
new faith, ho had every prospect of advancement ; 
but, as he tells us, his studies of the CjT left him 
dissatisfied with Catholicism. Determined to re- 
sume Judaism, Acosta with other members of his 
family contrived to escape to Amsterdam in 1017. 
Here he lived openly n-s a Jew ; but, as was to be 
expected, he found Judoism less ideally perfect 
than he had dreamed. Ho soon came into conflict 
with the SjTiagogue as he had done with the CImrcIi, 
was excommunicated, recanted, again defied the 
authorities, was again excommunicated, and finally 
submitted to a public and degrading penance in 
the Synagogue, shortly after which lie shot him- 
self, This was probably in 1047 ; Spinoza was a 
boy of fifteen at the time. 

Gutzkow, author of the well-known drama on 
the subject, represents Uriel Acosta as a youth at 
the time of his suicide : he was certainly oyer 60 j 
and if the dates given above bo correct (os is most 
probable), he was nearer 00. Thus wo arc not 
dealing with a persecuted youth, but with a 
man of advanced years, who deserves sympathy 
rather for what ho was than for what ho enanreu. 
His brief autobiograpliy, written just before his 
death, is indeed a pathetic document. He cnllod 
it Exemplar humana vita ; it was published in 
Latin by Philip Limborch on pp. 340-354 of his 
de VeritaU Edifionis Christiana (Gouda, _ 1087, 
since reprinted), and in a German translation by 
H. Jcllinek in Acostas Leben und Lthre (Zerbst, 
1874). In this autobiography he tells us most of 
what wo know of his career. Ho abjures both 
ChrisUanity and Judaism, expressing himself with 

{ leculiar bitterness against thelatter, whose tenoheni 
1 C repeatedly terms Pharisees. The only authority 
that lie admits is tho ‘lex natune,’ thus placing 
himself among the Deists. Nature, he says, tenches 
all^ human virtue and fraternity, while revealed 
religion produces strife. He speaks synijiatlieti- 
cnlly of Jesus. Strangely enough, he finds all 
neccssarj- rules for conduct in the Noachian laws 
formulated by the Talmudists : these were seven 
in number ; and though the details differ in different 
Rabbinic sources, they include belief in God, the 
avoidance of adultery, murder, and robbery. These 
Acosta cousidgrs to be ' laws of nature.’ 

As a contributor to religious thought, Aepstn 
was not original. But he belongs to tho direct 
line of rationali.sts who were 8 ul)soqucntl 3 ' to attain 
to so much significance in religious history. He 
lived in an age when tolerance was little under- 
*’^11 oven in free Amsterdam, and though his 
troubles were mainly self-inflicted, he must always 
enjoy the sympathy of tliosc who condemn liie 
attempt of public authority to regulate lielicf and 
compel coniormitj-. As a champion of freedom, 
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Acosta must be honoured, but his championship 
was /antastic rather than robust. 

LimsiTCRr.— Whiston, The RrmarkabU Life of Uriel Aa,t!a 
an Eminent Freethinker il740)^ ITri*^ 

(18-17); I. da Costa, Itratl en de • *• : •> 

Acosta'i Letfoi und LOirt (1CT4); F i - ‘ •• , , 

(.167(1001). Abrahams. 

ACROSTIC. — An acrostic{h) is etymologically 
an extremity of a line or verse, lit. ‘row’ (orixot). 
Apost. Const, ii. 67 prescribes an antiphonal chants 
ing of psalms in which a single voice begins the 
verses, and the congregation sing tht acrostics 
(rd irpotTrlxia). Epiphanius {Mipne, xlii. 365) ealls 
the numeral iota the ‘ acrostic [aKpoarixU) of the 
name J esus. _ But an acrostic is usually a poem in 
which the initials of lines or sections spell a word 
or words or an alphabet. An abecedary acrostic is 
sometimes called simply an alpliabet. 

1, Bickell and others End fifteen complete alpha- 
bets or reniains of them in the Heb. OT and Sirach, 
viz. in the following Psalms or chapters: (1-8) 
Pss 9-10. 25. 34. 37. 111. 112. 119. 145; (9) Pr 
31 ; (10-13) La 1. 2. 3. 4 ; (14) Nah 1-2 ; (15) Sir 
51.* 

(1) Pss 9-10 (LXX 9).— BemaJns of »n mtphabet ipdt br the 

first letter! of alternate 9^ . . . 10 . . . J** 

With W'Send VJ'P from lO?-* as Initial Trords tre thould hare 
C before as In other cases noted below. The order KPSS 
brin^ somewhat tlmUar letters together. 

(2) Ps 2f>. — An alphabet mfnwi p, with a letter from each 
rerte, except that the 1 Is included in the n teme. To restore 
the p» befpn r.3® with 'Arise* (P# 20^^ An appended .Tir 
coakes up the number of the verses to the alphabetic twenty- 
two. 'Catmina cfpiiaJxfvtontic,* like Pi 33, Ia 6. etc,, are 
luch as have that number of verses or sections, but are not 
alphabets (Dickell). 

(S) Pt 34.— An alphabet like (2X the added verse beginning 
.ms. EV and LX.T have hi r.W ' ciy (cr cried),* 

for Heb, ipyx. But with fi before V (w.i7« 1*) there would be no 
need to repeat ‘The righteoui.* 

(4) Pi 37.— An alphabet tnfnui p, formed like (1). To com- 

plete It, read In r.a I'CrJ ( 0 ‘^np) with daUOi tor r«A, 
the word In braclreia for LXX A In r,w ninrm mtntu 1 

gives the n. 

(5. fi) Pfs UL 112.— Alphabets with their letters from the 
halves of the verses, of whicli three at the end are numbered 
as two f®). 

<7) Ps 119.— Known as Kn3T 3"»<, *the great alphabet’ 
(Buxtorf, Xe*. a. Eight verses begin with aUph^ eight 

with Ulho and so on. The names of the letters are given In 
the English Bible, but not in the LXX, Hole, however, that the 
Paalm Ts missing in D ; and see the variants from the Psalters B 
and T (Swete), 

(5) Ps 145.— An alphabet mintu J, with a letter from each 
verse, one beginning (CK3 (LXX tict^ K.) having fallen 
out before 'l3 .tut (v.J<). 

(9) Pr SllWi.— An alphabet with a letter from each verse; 
but in LXX B the c verse precedes the p verse. 

(10) La 1.— An alphabet like (9), witli the letters in the usual 

order. The pves their names, some of them in B in 

strange forma. With T»o2»} for 3 cf. Aquila’s Greek for *Sion’ 
in Pi 102*’* 22 (Cairo Geniz, Paiimpsetts, p. 81). 

(11. 12. 13) La 2^*22 St-®* 4*-23. — ^Three alphabets, o! whidi 
every verse gives a letter, that In (12) being of the form AAA, 
BBB, etc. Heb. B before p; but In the LXX, which here also 
names the letters, B gives ’Aiv and ^ wrongly as titles o! the 
t>e and ayin verses. , , , * 

(14) Kah 1 f.— On the supposed traces here of an alphabet 
arranged * exuuisUo artifldo,’ see Bickell's Cerm, T.T., and art. 

•Kahum* in Hastings' i>i?and In EBi. 

(15) Sir 51«^25.— t'rom the Versions, before the discovery of 

the Cairene Hebrew, Bickell saw that Ben Sira's poem on 
Wisdom was an alphabet, but he did not satisfactorily de- 
termine all the leturs. In the LXX B (ed. Swete) supplies 
materials for the beginnings of all but the yod verse m their 
right order. In r.H begin *n 20 T (anroijfijv); in r.l® wm 
(« Anr/racro) ; and supply the yod line from the Hebrew- '^e 
other letters may then be found without difficult. Comparing 
(2) and (3), Bickell retranslated v.»> as an added ps line, but In 
the Heb. It begins rightly or wrongjy with inem. ^ _ 

2 . Evidently tne alphabeticxsm of a composition 
U not without critical importance : it enahlcs us 

* Borne find the names Pedahtl, Pedaiah, SiiJVm in Pss 25» 
5423 Pesikt. Rah. detects Hour in Ps 92*, and so from 

Ps. 9611 we may spell out 1.T .T.T. The Midrash knows also of 
Greek 


in places to detect and emend errors, or to supply 
deficiencies. Sometimes at least it connotes com- 
pleteness, as in Pr Sl’o-", where the praises of the 
■virtuous woman exhaust the alphabet. In the NT 
compare ‘ I am the Alpha and the 0.’ 

3 . Alphabets and other acrostics are found in 
Jewish Prayer Books and secular UTi tings. Famous 
names were shortened acrostically, as in KaJIBaM 
for Rabbi Moses Maimonides (ben Maim.). A name 
given by acrostic verses may settle a question of 
anthorsnip, as in the case of E. Jacob Ben Sliim- 
shon’s commentary on Aboth, often found ascribed 
to_a better knorni writer. The mistake may have 
arisen partly from his name having been written 
ffn for Jlabbi Jacob Shimshoni, and then read ’"n 
Sashi. 

4 . Syriac acrostics abound in Service Books and 
other early writings. Aphraates prefixed the 
letters of the alphabet to his twenty -two IJomilics. 
Ephraim wrote alphabetic hymns, two of which 
may he seen transliterated at the end of Bickell’s 
Carm. V.T. 

5 . That acrostics were used in oracles is thought 
to be indicated by their occurrence in the pretended 
oracles of the Sibyl. These make the name ’ASdp 
an acrostic of cast, west, north, south in the line 
‘ArroXlijv re Aiirir re yifffij^^ptTjr re xaCApicrov (iii. 26, 
viii. 321 ; cf. iL 195, xi. 3). Romulus and Remus 
are alluded to by the word isarhr (xi. 114), the 
Greek R standing for a hundred. Tlie initials of 
the lines rail. 217-250 give the Greek for ‘Jesus 
Christ God’s Son Saviour Cross,’ whence, without 
Cross, os an acrostic of an acrostic, comes IX0TS, 
•fi.«h,’ a mystic name of Christ (Aug. Civ. Dei, 
xviii. 23). 

6 . Otfned’s metrical rendering of a form of the 
Diatessaron into Old High German (9th cent.) is 
preceded by the acrostics, 'Ludovico (Lntliovvico) 
Orientniium Regnomm Begi sit Salus mtemo,’ 

‘ Salomon! Epl'copo Olfridus' and followed by a 
lunger one to the effect, ‘ Ot/r. IP. monachus H. et 
\V. Sancti Galli monast. monacliis.’ Thus again 
acrostics testify to authorship. 

7 . Professor H, A. Giles, of Cambridge, informs 
the writer that * the Chinese have several forms of 
the acrostic. The simplest is that in which the 
hidden sentence is revealed by taking the first 
word in each line of n short poem. This form is 
often still further elaborated by using, not the 
actual words required to make sense, nut homo- 
phones of a more or less misleading character; 
Anglic 6 , “ Souqhs are made,” etc., where Boxes is 
required for tlie sense. Other kinds of acrostic 
are produced by the dissection of words, to which 
the Uhinese script readily lends itself, much as we 
form charades,’ 

Lttxratcre. — G astav Bickell, Carmine Vet. Text. Metric* 
flBSS), and art, ' Kin aiphabetisches tied Jesua Slracbs* (1SS2) 
In ZKTx art. ‘Acrostic’ in Oxford .Yeic Eng. Diet.; I. Abra- 
hams, art. ‘Acrostics’ in JEi La^arde, Symmieta. i. 107 
(1877); Binebam, (Verbs, Bk, XfV. i. 12 (rol. T. 17, Oxford, 
less); Driver, LOT. cb. s*iL ; Karl Kmmbacber, Gesch. der 
Evzant. Litteratur, ) 237 (189TX and Index, s.rr. ’ Akrostichis,' 

* Alpha!>ele ’ ; OTae.Si0yU.ed. Rzacb (1S91X Geffcken (1902); 
JPa. Eo. lix. art. ’The AJpha()et of Ben Sira’ (1900); Appendix 
O900) to C. Taylor's Saynige of the Jexeiih Fathers, p. 93f- ; 
Otjrnie von WeiesenOurg Evangelienlmeh, ed. Johann Kelle, vol. 
L (IS56X see, after the Introduction, pp. 3 f., 12 f., 339^4 ; 
Wilhelni Branne, AUhoehdeuUehee Letetmehe (1S9T), pp. tot, 
62-85.107, 176 f. C. TaYLOE. 

ACT, ACTION. — ^The English word ‘action’ 
is used very widely. IVe speak of the ‘ action ’ of 
one body upon another as readily as of a man’s 
action, and we have no word like the Greek TcpS^is 
or the German Handlung, das Handeln, to desig- 
nate human agency ns snch, both in general and in 
the particular instance. In the word ‘conduct’ 
we have a general term for human action as such, 
when we speak of it in a more or less comprehen- 
sive Tvay, but in speaking of the particular instance 
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we must have recourse to words and 

■ action.’ Hence, when we wish to designate the 
agency of man in its peculiar character, we «««' 
pfefix^the epithet. The peculiar charaeter of 
human action, as the phrase is 
mark the distinction from any sort of physical 
action, is that the former is an expression of con- 
sciousness. But in making this broad distinction 
we must notice, first, that it applies equally to all 
animal action as distinguished from physical and 
merely physiological action ; and, second, in the 
discussion of human action the phrase is often used 
more ividely to include unconscious actions ex- 
hibited by the human organism. The fact is, of 
course, that the human organism exliihits all 
grades of action, physical, animal, and human in 
the strictest sense. The only physical actions of 
the organism, however, which concern us in rela- 
tion to our study of conscious actions, are those 
which are like the latter in depending directly 
upon the nervous system, hut unlike them in not 
expressing consciousness, whether in the form of 
feeling or purpose. Of such actions of the nervous 
system, not expressive of consciousness, two grades 
are distinguished : the simple Reflex action, and 
the more complex Instinctive action in which a 
number of movements are co-ordinated in the pro- 
duction of a single result — though it should be 
observed that the range of true instincts is very 
limited in the case of man. When we say that 
these actions are not expressive of consciousness, 
we do not necessarily imply that they have no 
conscious accompaniments, but only that the 
nature of the action is not determined by these 
conscious accompaniments even when present. 
The reflex potion of sneezing is not determined by 
the sensations which accompany it. And simi- 
larly, though an instinctive action may be accom- 
panied by sensation and feeling, the purposive 
character which it displays is not due to conscious 
foretliought 

Of human actions, in the stricter sense, which 
are expressive of consciousness— or which, to use 
the technical term of psychology, are ' conations ’ 
— the most obvious type is the purposed action, in 
whicli the performance of the action is preceded 
by an idea of the thing to be done. But it is 
evident that sucli purposed action cannot be 
psychologically primitive, since those ideas or 
images of movements to be executed, which 
are implied in purposed action, could have been 
formed only after previous experience of the 
same movements brought about in some other 
way. Consequently, either we must fall back upon 
reflex actions for a beginning, or we must hold 
Ciiat, m the most primitive phase of con.ation 
a change of sense - perception, or the feeling 
which accompanies it, finds immediate expression 
m movement. To the former course, which is 

XvM- '’y physiologists, there is the 

objection that reflexes, even though they may be 
{irimitive for the individual in the senseof being 
arrangements, must have been 
developed at some time in the experience of the 
of experience of the formation 

action trace the degradation of conative 

act on into action that resembles the reflex type 

teherbpd^fpfl'r to assume that ow 

inhented reflexes were originally formed by some 

SSorprf fe^adation, the beginnings of 
top \®^^P®ye>'oJoKieaIly inexplicable. From 

the psychological point of view, then we miiS 
prefer toe other course, and regard as the oriSnal 
type of action that in which a ch^gforS 
perception or feeling finds immediate expression in 
movement (cf. Ward’s art. ‘ PsyS1?^> irAHr 
vol. XX. pp. 42-43). And this viWSppef a» 
the more plausible if we rememheT wo^PpoTn?” 


First, such ‘ impulsive ’ action, as we call it— ths 
terminology of the subject is veiyr confused— 
although as a rule definite enough in the adult 
(e.ff. in warding off a blow), is to be conceived as 
having been originally vague, diffused, and un- 
certain, os the movements of an infant are in com- 
parison with those of an adult. Second, it is now 
recognized, and has been shown experimentally, 
that all mental states have this Impulsive quality, 
this tendency to affect movement, although in oui 
present experience these motor effects are to a 
great extent either quite inappreciable or else in- 
hibited (ck James, Principles of Psychology [1800], 
ii.ch. xxiii.). And thedifficulty of a psychological 
theory of action is thus greatly_ dirninished when 
we see that action does not begin , with particular 
and isolated definite movements, but that tliese, 
whether they be inherited reflexes or acquired im- 
pulses, must have been developed by tlie progres- 
sive restriction or specialization of movement that 
was originally more diffused. 

Although it is with purposed rather than im- 
pulsive action that the moralist is mainly con- 
cerned, it seems a mistake to confine the epithet 
‘voluntary' to the former, and the practice of 
those psychologists is rather to be followed wlio 
tend to apply the epithet widely to all action that 
is expressive of consciousness. There are, of course, 
objections to such a usage. We use the noun 
‘ will ’ in a much narrower sense. And the term 
‘ voluntary ’ no doubt seems paradoxical as applied 
to the simpler expressive movements which are 
hardly to be distinguished from mechanical re- 
actions. But we have to remember that the im- 
pulsive notions of the adult are usually of a higher 
tyjie. The hasty words of an angry man may 
burst from him without any previous oistinot idea 
of what he is going to say, and yet there accom- 
panies his utterance a consciousness of its meaning, 
in virtue of which we hold him responsible for 
what he has said. The more definite and signifi- 
cant an impulse is, the more it must be regardeil 
as an expression of character. One man will say 
things in anger which would be impossible to 
another however enroged. , And the very fact that 
he permits himself to go on, that he is not brought 
to a halt by the consciousness of what he is saying, 
allows a basis for the impulse in the man’s general 
character which forbids us to regard the outburst, 
however devoid of previous purpose, as simply in- 
voluntary. What we must rather say, then, is 
that all impulsive action is also in a broad sense 
voluntary action, but that voluntariness has many 
degrees, and that, the lower down we go in the 
scale, the less possible it becomes to distinguish 
voluntary from involuntary fiction in character. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of pur- 
posed action, we may refer very briefly to a general 
conception of human action, which, if true, would 
profoundly modify the significance to be attached 
to the element of conscious foresight in man’s life. 
It is a conception which is apt to find a ready 
acceptance with those who look upon human con- 
duct from the point of view of biological evolution, 
or, again, from the point of view, not very dis- 
similar, of a philosophy like Schopenhauer’s or 
V. Hartmann’s, which sees in blind will the uhimate 
principle of all existence. Human action, it is 
sometimes argued, is not really determined by 
the transient desires, the petty motives and cal- 
culations of interest, of which an introspective 
psychology makes so much. All this constant 
fluctuation and transition from one object of desire 
to another is only so much surface play. The true 
forces lie far deeper, in the strong instinctive ten- 
dencies of man’s nature. It is these that have the 
real shaping of his life, these that use for theii 
own hidden ends all the superficial activity "f 
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desire and feeling and calculating intellect, to 
which the reflexion of the individual naturally hut 
mistakenly attrihutes the direction of his life. 
Now, such a conception of human life may have an 
appearance of profundity, but it conveys no real 
insight. It does not aid, on the contrary it ob- 
structs, the work of scientific analysis and explana- 
tion. To appeal to instinctive tendencies is only 
to involve ourselves in empty mysterj’, unless we 
can deSnitely characterize these tendencies, and 
show how they operate, and why they manifest 
themselves in just such ways as they do. Yet for 
such concrete analysis we must, of course, return 
to the very surface processes of consciousness wliich 
we had affected to despise, and must seek in their 
definite modes of interconnexion, and not in the 
vague and mysterious depths of instinctive ten- 
dencies, the definite explanation of the course of 
human life. 

When these two conditions are fulfilled, first, that 
definite movements have begun to emerge from the 
earlier stage of diffused movement — an emergence 
which may bo greatly facilitated by the existence 
of inherited nervous co-ordinations; and, second, 
that images have begun to be formed, then the 
higher stage of purposed action becomes iiossible, 
in which the idea or image of a movement to be 
executed precedes and directs its actual execution. 
The idea of movement may be prompted by a 
present object (with whose athainment or avoid- j 
ance the movement must, of course, liave been 
already associated), and, as so prompting, theobject 
is an object of desire or aversion. But the range 
and significance of desire are vastly widened when 
not merely present objects, but objects that arc 
them.selvcs represented only in idea or imagination, 
are sufficient to prompt ideas of movement. For 
the agent is thereby delivered from his former 
bondage to the immediate present, and is enabled 
both to modify his present situation by the aid 
of ideas derived from his past experience, and to 
anticipate the future by present preparation. With 
the development of such desire-prompted action 
there is bound to emerge the situation described 
as a conflict of desires, with its need for a volun- 
tary decision between them. This decision has 
often been represented by psychologists and moral- 
ists of the Associationist school as brought about 
in a guaji'-meclianical way : it is tlie strongest 
desire that prevails, and the conflict is simply a 
conflict of opposed intensities. Now it is true that, 
ns in the ease of impulse, so here, if we take desires 
of a very simple kind, the epithet ‘voluntary’ 
seems hardly to mark any essential peculiarity of 
the process so described. The voluntary decision 
between two desires of a very simple kina, depend- 
ing as it does merely on their relative strength, 
seems hardly to be distinguished in character (save 
for the fact that the process goes on in conscious- 
ness) from the mechanical result of a conflict be- 
tween two forces. But here, too, we must remeni- 
ber that the simplest type of choice, say the choice 
of a child between an apple and an orange, is 
not really representative of the more important 
choices which the adult has constantly to make. 
And it is just in proportion as the ‘conflicting’ 
desires are not simple or low-grade, but complex and 
significant, that the choice becomes an expression 
of character, and becomes therefore in a fuller 
degree voluntary. Now, the more complex and 
significant the desires are, the less is it possible to 
picture their ‘conflict* as a mere collision between 
two forces of different intensities. The roan who 
has to decide whether he will continue in his 
present accustomed vocation or accept a new career 
that has opened out for him, is not simply dis- 
tracted between a love of ease and a love of gain. 
He is deciding ultimately between two complex 


schemes of life, and to represent such a decision in 
terms of a simple quantitative difference would 
be a caricature. The factors which do admit of 
quantitative measurement in money value may 
even be the least influential of all. 

It is evident, of course, that in an example like 
this we have gone far beyond the range of the 
desires that merely reproduce past experience in 
ima"e^. We are at a level at which conceptual 
thinking has long been at w'ork upon the materials 
which memoiy supplies, a level at which the agent 
habitually thinks in terms of generalized purposes, 
to which he refers, and by which he guides, his 
particular actions. The desires of the adult are 
nearly always more or less significant. That is to 
saj’, the desired object is desired not merely for its 
own sake, but because it fits in with some wider 
purpose, ^d the more intelligent and thoughtful 
the agent is, the more his desires and purposes will 
be organized in this way, and rendered subservient 
to the scheme or type of life in which he sees the 
eomnletest realization of his powers. 

We must indicate the psychological processes 
invoh’ed in this higher development of conation 
and action. One practical relation that must soon 
be_ forced upon the attention of an agent trying to 
bring about an ideally represented state of things, 
is that of means and end. With the fuller recog- 
nition of this relationship among objects comes the 
rocess of deliberation, in which the agent seeks to 
iscover the means of attaining an end, or to de- 
termine which of two or more ways of attaining it 
is the best. In Aristotle’s classical analy-sis of 
the deliberative process (A’ic. Ethics, 111. iii.), choice 
is expressly characterized as choice of the means. 
Such a view of choice will not, however, apply 
to all cases without straining. For, although in 
every choice between two objects or courses of 
action some end or criterion is implicitly assumed, 
there is an obvious difference between the case in 
which the end or criterion is explicit from the start 
of the delilierative process, mid the case in which it 
emerges only as a balance of advantage at the end. 
And we must further recognize the possibility, of 
which Aristotle takes no account, that even where 
we start with a certain end explicitly before us, 
our deliberation may, by bringing out other ele- 
ments of significance in our end which we had not 
before fully appreciated, cause us to modify or 
abandon it altogether. In short, the more import- 
ant the matter for decision is, the more does the 
choice tend to express, not an isolated desire for 
a particular end, but the whole character of the 
agent, or, what is the same thing, his ultimate and 
all-inclusive desire for the kind of life which is to 
him best. And the more strenuously a man lives, 
the more will the unity of his character tend to 
work itself out in even the simpler actions of his 
daily life. 

It is for choices of a more or less deliberate kind 
that the term ‘ will ’ is often resen-ed in psycho- 
logical and ethical discussions. But we must not 
suppose that the new term denotes a new faculty 
or energy of mind. The expression ‘ fiat of will ’ 
often used in this connexion is very misleading. 
The man who seriously sets himself to deliberate 
must mean to come to a decision. He starts, that 
is to say, with some sort of decision already vaguely 
outlined in the shape of possible alternatives, and 
the only function of deliberation is to eliminate 
what is doubtful and- make the proper course of 
action clear. This being done, nothing more is 
needed: if the man was impatient to act, the 
obstacles in his way have now been removed, and 
he will act at once. The general purpose of acting 
was present all through, and by means of the de- 
liberative process this geneial purpose takes shape 
in a definite volition. A fiat of will, additional 
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and subsequent to the phase of te 

the deliberative process was 7Xnv 

otiose if it merely gave its consent, and wholly 
"rary if it withheld it. For, if any reason 
remained for withholding consent, the deliberation 
could not have been complete, and 
of such incompleteness that could make the agent 
hesitate and hold himself back from action. Thu^ 
if we are to give this notion of a fiat of will any 
meaning at all, we must regard it as merely empha- 
sizing the last or finally decisive element in the de- 
liberative process itself, the thought that clinches the 
slowly forming decision and issues at once in action. 

In our consideration of the development of cona- 
tion in the individual, we have so far been abstract- 
ing from those aspects of the individual s action 
which depend upon the essentially social charac^r 
of human life. In point of fact, however, the 
actions of the individual for the most part do 
either explicitly contain or not remotely imply a 
reference to otner persons, and to their agency in 
relation to himself as well as to his own agency in 
relation to them. And this social factor in individ- 
ual action manifests itself not merely in the social 
content of the action, but in the definite control 
which social influences exert over the will of the 
agent. The child is no sooner able to understand 
a particular prohibition or command, than he begins 
to experience this social control, which in varying 
forms is to continue all through his life. At first 
it comes to him from without as a constraint upon 
his desires, but more and more it tends to become 
an internal factor in his own will and character, 
and so not more society’s law than that of his own 
nature. At first it comes to him in the form of 
particular injunctions to refrain from particular 
objects or to do particular acts, and his obedience 
is an obedience given merely to particular persons, 
but more and more it tends to take the generalized 
and impersonal form of rules of action to be obeyed 
merely as such. These rules become concrete, of 
course, only in the personal claims and expecta- 
tions which they warrant, but their control reaches 
out beyond every particular case, and pervades the 
whole practical thinking of the individual. Hence 
the important consequence that action constantly 
expresses, not a consideration of means and ends 
at all, but a simple obedience to rule, and that, 
even where it does express a consideration of 
means and ends, this consideration itself is con- 
trolled through and through by the habitual regard 
which we pay to social rules iu all our practical 
thinking. 

To complete our sketch, we may ask as a final 
question, how far we can bring the whole develop- 
ment of conation and action under a single for- 
mula. Various attempts have been made to find 
an explanatory formula applicable to action at all 
stages. Many psychologists and moralists have 
sought such a formula in the connexion of action 
with feeling, t.e. with pleasure and pain. This 
connexion has been asserted in two forms which it 
IS important to distinguish clearly from each other. 
Un the one hand, it may be held that feeling is the 
efficient cause of action. This doctrine is applied 
over the whole range of human action, and means 
that between vanous impulses, desires, or aims, 
that one will always tend to be realized which 
gives the greatest present pleasure or relieves the 
greatest present uneasiness. And we must of 
course, observe that present pleasure or uneasiness 
merely 4 present eveZ and 
objects, but also by the mere images or thoughts 
of distant events and possibilities. On the other 
hand, it may be hdd that feeling is the end or final 
This doctrine (technically known 
as Psychological Hedonism) is obviously narrows 
m range, since it applies only to purposid and not 


to impulsive action. It means that of various 
possible courses of action represented before the 
mind, that one will always be chosen which promises 
most future pleasure or least future pain, pleasure 
being thus regarded as the only real object of 
desire. This doctrine is now almost universally 
abandoned in psychology and ethics. For it is 
quite evident that there is a great deal of pur- 
posed action, at all levels of conduct, which is not 
determined by calculations of future pleasure and 
pain at all. The hungry man seeks food not for 
the pleasure of eating, but for the mere satisfac- 
tion of his hunger. The honest man desires to pay 
his just debts not for the pleasure of having been 
honest, but merely because he is honest and wants 
to remain so. The other form of doctrine, accord- 
ing to which we do what continues present pleasure 
or relieves present uneasiness, is more plausible 
(cf. the change of view in the chapter on ‘ The Idea 
of Power’ in Locke’s Essay, Frasers ed. vol. i. p. 332). 
Nevertheless it is open to objection on grounds 
both of fact and of principle. The objections of 
fact are : (1) that action often goes on for a con- 
siderable stretch in a practically neutral state of 
feeling, (2) that we may persist in painful actions 
in spite of their painfnlness. Now we may, of 
course, to save our theory, attribute this per- 
sistence to the greater uneasiness experienced on 
stopping. But such uneasiness would seem itself 
to imply a direct interest of corresponding strength 
in the object of our action, and it is surely simpler, 
therefore, to refer the persistence to this interest 
directly. Moreover, as n matter of principle, it 
seems impossible to explain in terms of merely 
quantitative variations of feeling the definite forms 
which action takes. What we have to explain 
is not simply varying degrees of one funda- 
mental type of action, but many actions of widely 
difl'erent types, and the particularity of the action 
can be explained only by the particularity of the 
interest which it expresses. There is thus a good 
deal to be said for a view which seems to be find- 
ing increasing favour with recent psychologists 
(e.g. Stout, Analytic Psychology (1896), i. 224ff. ; 
Titchener, Outline of Psychology (1898), §38), viz., 
that pleasure and pain, agreeableness and uneasi- 
ness, are not so much factors in the causation of 
activity as the feeling-tone which accompanies and 
reflects its varying fortunes. 

Another weU-lcnown formula for purposed action 
aflfirms that in all choice the object or course of 
action chosen is conceived as realizing what is 
there and then the agent’s good (so, e.g.. Green in 
his Prolegomena to Ethics). The' same meaning is 
negatively expressed in the Socratic maxim, that 
no one willingly chooses what is evil ; and this 
famous paradox, when rightly interpreted, only 
says what cannot well be denied, that a man's 
actions, not his professions, are the test and index 
of his real convictions. The formula, as it stands, 
however, is not sufficiently comprehensive, for 
many actions are done without any explicit refer- 
ence to the agent’s personal good at all, e.g, assist- 
ance given to a person in distress from the mere 
pity felt on seeing it. 

The defect of such formulm is apt to be that 
they are framed with a too exclusive regard for 
special types of action. If we want a formula 
which applies to all human action, we must fall 
back on the more generalized conception used above, 
and say that all human action is as such expressive 
of consciousness, and that in proportion as the im- 
mediate consciousness expressed, be it impulse, 
desire, or general aim, is intelligent and significant, 
in the same proportion is the action voluntary and 
expressive of character. 

LiTKSATPRK.~-In the text-books of psychology the various 
peases of conation or action are apt to be treated in detaciied 
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fectiont. For a coniprehensiTe and continuons account, tee 
Sully, Buman Hind (IS92), toL U. H. BaeKER, 


ACTION SERMON. — The designation given 
by Presbyterians in Scotland, and tvhere Scottish 
coranmnities exist, to the sermon which immedi- 
ately precedes the celebration of the Lord's Supper.* 
The name is derived directly from John Knox’s 
Book of Common Orrfertand from the Westminster 
Directory for the Public IKorrAip of God.t In both 
these works the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion is described as ' the Action.’ Tlie use of 
the phrase in the earlier document may be traced 
partly (1) to the Liturgy of Calvin, which was 
largely the basis of the Book of Common Order, 
ana in which the section entitled ‘Afodc of cele- 
brating the Lord’s Supper’ contains this rubric: 
'The ministers distribute the bread and the enp to 
the people . . . BnaUy,on use cTaelton de ynSce' ;§ 
(2) to the pre-Reformntion use of the word actio 
to denote what was regarded as the essential part 
of the Eucharist, the Sacrifice of the Mass, wherein 
‘Sacramenta conficiuntur Dominica.’|i Knox, of 
course, and those who followed him, while retain- 
ing the word ‘Action,’ used it with a different 
simification, applying it to the celebration as a 
whole, or to the sanctification and distribution of the 
sacred symbols, without reference to any ‘ sacrifice.’ 
A^^lile Calrin’s 'action de grflee’ was probably the 
chief cause (although indirectly) of the term*' Ac- 
tion Sermon ’ being introduced in Scotland, the long 
and popular retention of this term is doe, doubtless, 
to the broader application of the word ‘ action ’ to 
the entire sacramental celebration j for the desiraa- 
tion 'Eucharist’ (Thanksgiving) has never been 
widespread among Scottish Presbyterians. 

The employment of the phrase ‘ Action Sermon,' 
while still frequent, has within liring memory 
declined, owing (1) to the somewhat diminished 
relative importance now attached to the pre-Com- 
munion sermon, as compared with the devotional 
parts of the pre-Communion sendee ; (2) to the 
prevalence in towns of additional (Communion 
services (in the afternoon and evening), which are 
not immediately preceded by any sermon. 

LtTsaATCai (in addition to works quotodk — Da Cmnpe, 
Glosxarium^ Jajnlesont Scotlith IHctionary, *.r. 

Henry Cowan. 

ACTIVITY (Psychological and Ethical). — No 
definition can be given of Activity which does not 
involve the term itself in some concealed or overt 
form; we can only (1) indicate the wider class of 
things or events to which it belongs ; (2) describe 
the general conditions of its genesis or occurrence, 
and the general nature of its expressions^ or conse- 
quences ; (3) distinguish one form of activity from 
another, as bodily from mental ; and (4) desenbe the 
conditions of our knowledge of that form with which 
we are concerned. 

I. (a) Activity belongs, within the world of exist- 
ence, to the class not of things and qualities, or 
substances and attributes, but of_ events, processes, 
or changes : an activity has a beginning and an end ; 


* TWO notable examples of the designation beioff used may be 

3 noted. (1) In 1674, duringthe persecution ol the Covenanters, 
ohn Welsh, great-grandson of John Knox, is stated to have 
‘preached the Action Sermon’ at a conventicle held near the 
bank ol the Whitadder, in Teviotdale (see Blackadder’s con- 
temporarj- Hemoirt, p, 205). (2) In the diary ol Edward Irving 
for 1825, the entry occur*, ‘ I addressed myself to write iny 
Action Sermon' (see Mr*. Oliphant's Life qf Edvard /rrvnp, 
rol. i. p. S63X , , 

t Chapter on the 'Manner of the Administration ot the lord'i 

^TShapter entitled 'Of the Celebration of the Communion.’ 

$ Corpus Eeformatorum, rol. xxxIiL p. 109 : cf. Iren, ode. 
Bcrr. IT. xviii. 4, ’panem in quo gratia actao sint.' 

I Walafrid Strabo, de Emm Erelrs. Ezordiis. c. 22. Agere ta 
used even in classical Intin to denote a sacrificial act (Ovid, 
Fasti, i. 1. S22). Honorius of Aulun (Opera, L 1U3) and othera 
derive the sacramental use of artio (with less probability) from 
Its employment in legal processes: 'Actio didtur quod causa 
populi cum Deo agltur.' 


it occurs in time, it has prior conditions and snose- 

3 ucnt consequences, and does not occur indepen- 
ently ; a pure activity, in the sense of one which 
express® itself without conditions and is not sub- 
ject to time, is tlicrefore a contradiction in terms. 
On the other hand, a process is always relative to 
a thing or tilings, a substance or substances, in or 
to which it takes place; all change impli® some- 
thing relatively permanent, as Kant pointed out, 
as a condition not only of its being knowu, but also 
of its existence. The activity of a fragment of 
radium must be referred either to the viable sub- 
stance itself, or to the physical atoms (however 
conceived) the interaction of wjiicli giv® rise to 
the observed elfect-s. Th®e, in the last r®ort, are 
the permanent entities in wiiich the activity inlier®. 
The activitj’ do® not occur, however, except under 
conditions, viz. the pre-'ence of other similar or 
opposite particl®, or tlie like. So iiieiital activity, 
being a process, is inlierent in a substance, — either 
in the organism ns a wiiole, the union of mind and 
body, or ;n the soa! or mind as a reality independ- 
ent (relatively at least) of the body. But neither 
thinking, nor willing, nor attending, nor any other 
form of mental activity, occurs without conditions 
which call it forth, and to which its expression is 
subject ; and tli®e conditions maj’ lie eitiier mental 
or bodily, or both. Activity is not merely a more 
general ‘faculty’ in which the otlier faculti® — 
sensation, memory, imagination, and the r®t — are 
contained (Stout, Manual of P.eyrhology, bk. i, 
ch. 3), The onlj- faculty which r®lly exists in the 
psychical world is the soul itself, or the individual, 
as a complex r®ultant of congenital dispositions 
and consolidated expeiienc®. On the other hand, 
processes may be more or less complex, and the 
problem of mental activity involv® the question 
(5) vyhether there is anj nJtirante or fundamental 
or simple form of activity to which the otliers may 
be reduced. 

(A) What distinguish® an activity from any other 
kind of process or change ? In actual practice we 
apply the term (L ) to persistent or repeated proc®s ; 
(ii.) to a proc®s of which tlie conditions are wholly 
or_ partially icithin the subject of the activity ; 
(iii.) to a proc®s which is transmitted from the 
active being to others. 

(i.) The term may be applied to light, heat, gases, 
et^, because their action, under given conditions, 
is continuons ; they repr®ent not stores wiiich can 
at any time be tapped, but suppli® which are 
alvvaj’s running; special conditions only increase 
or decrease the available flow. In the same way, 
mental activity is, during waking life, a process 
which is always going on ; it may take different 
forms and difierent expr®sions, hut whatever de- 
scription we apply to it must apply to every phase of 
waking con5Ciousn®s. According to some, mental 
activity is continuous not only daring wakefulness, 
but during life. Sir Arthur Mitchell {Dreaming, 
Laughing, and Blushing, 1905, p. 44, etc.), for 
example, is of opinion that tliere ‘ is no such tiling 
as drc,amless sleep’; ‘that tiiinking is involuntaiy 
— to the extent at least that we rannot cepe to 
think under any order of the will ’ ; tliat ‘ thinking 
never ceases during life, and is ®sential to the 
continuance of life.” And the same conception is 
to be found in Leibniz, Monadologg : the function 
of the monad is to reprasent or mirror the universe 
in all its changes, therefore ®cli monad must be 
continuously having perceptions, although^ not al- 
ways conscious perceptions. In another view, the 
activity of tlie individual is the outflow of an enei^ 
of whicii the sum is constantly increasing or de- 
creasing, sleep repr®enting tlie period of raa.xiraum 
recuperation and minininra activity. For tliis sum 
of energy tlie mind is dependent wholly upon the 
body; it itself determines only the form of the 
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activity or the expression of *‘®t.ivity, and the 
amount to he put fortfi at any mompt (Feohner, 
MoUw*, I860; Hofier, Psychvsche Arbeit 
im). ■^Tiie activity vs contmuous because of the 
constant shocks which the equihbnum of pe 
organism receives from the play of the environ ng 
forC. It may be doubted, Sowever, whether the 
term ‘activity’ would be applied, e.o., to the 
movement of a body according to ^ 

inertia, as Dr. Stout suggests (a body ^ 

continue its motion with the same velocity in the 
same direction) {Analytic Psychology, i. 146 : but 
cf. 1481. Such a body would be described as active 
only when it impinges upon another body and trans- 
mits its own motion, wholly or partially, to the 
latter. The ‘ activity ’ in the continuous movement 
of the first body would be referred rather to the 
initial impulse of that force which sent it on its way. 

(ii.) The second criterion is that as to the condi- 
tions of activity being within the active body. 
From this point of view, a body is active so far 
forth as its changes are determined from nothin 
itself. Thus Condillac wrote of his statue : ‘ It is 
active when it recalls a sensation, because it has 
in itself the cause of the recall, viz. memory. It is 
passive at the moment when it experiences a sensa- 
tion; for the cause which produces the latter is 
outside of it (the statue), i.«. in the odoriferous 
bo^es which act upon its organ.’ * (At this stage 
the statue was supposed to have only one sense — 
that of smell). Suhstantially, Condillac’s state- 
ment, that ‘ a being is active or passive according 
ns the cause of the effect produced is in it or without 
it,’ would he accepted to-day. The difficulty would 
be (1) to determine what ts the cause of a given 
change, and (2) to determine whether the discovered 
cause is within or without the active being. If, for 
exatnple, we refer all actions of the body to purely 
physical causes, — brain and nerve processes and the 
rest, — and regard the soul or consciousness as a mere 
spectator or accompanist of these central processes, 
without causal efficacy, then there is no such thing 
as mental activity, but only mental passivity, t 
The mind would not determine even its own 
changes, and so be active with respect to them, 
for the conscious change is always a by-product of 
certain physical changes. Of theories with regard 
to the relation of rmnd and body, neither auto- 
matism nor psychophysical parallelism is consist- 
ent with the existence of mental activity; the 
latter is compatible only with spiritualism on the 
one hand, the interaction theory on the other. The 
second difficulty— that of determining what is and 
what IS not tn the active being— may be illustrated 
from the controversy as to the existence of mental 
or psychical dispositions, or tendencies towards 
action, M opposed to merely physical dispositions 
t.e. special arrangements or structures of the brain! 
rrobably nine -tenths of the conditions of any 
mental act— an act of seeing, for e.xample, or of 
hcanng; an act of imagination or memoiy, or 
voUtion — he beyond consciousness, or below the 
threshold of distinct consciousness. Our visual 
perception at any moment is determined largely 
by our own experience in the past and the seneriri 
direction of our interests : the purely sense element 
what IS piuen,— the affection of the retina, or the 
feeling of the ocular movements, is infinitesimal as 
a contnbution to the resultant perception. Yet the 
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latter appears instantaneously and as a single act. 
Are the submerged factors wholly physical— the 
excitation of special cortical arrangements which 
in their turn are the direct product of past expert, 
ence, or are there also mental tendencies actually 
present, although out of distinct consciousness, and 
which are re-excited by the given sensation ? (Stout, 
Manual of Psychology, hk, i. ch. 2, and Analytic 
Psychology, ch. 2). The analysis of a complex tons 
into its partials is given as an instance : 

• Dr. tippa bolds that the unanalyzcd note is a simple expert, 
ence. The new tones which analysis discovers are, accordine hi 
him, not in any sense precontained in the original presentation, 
inie analysis itself brinw them into existence, not only as dis- 
tioguisbed differences, but as felt differences. According to 
him, what is analyzed is not an actual experience, but an un- 
consciously complex mental disposition corresponding to a com- 
plex physiological modifloation of the brain 8ubstance’(dwiytie 
Psychology, vol. I. p. 61). 

The value of the argument here is to show that 
our idea of mental activity will differ according 
as we interpret the disposition or tendencies from 
which acts of perception, of memory, of association 
flow as psychical or physiological, or both ; if they 
are physiological merely, as many hold, then, not 
being in the mind, they cannot he regarded as in- 
ternal causes of mental changes or efi'ects, and 
therefore the mind is not active so far as their 
effects are concerned. 

(iii.) The third characteristic is much more contro- 
versial than either of the others. A being is active, 
in popular speech, only so far as the effects or con- 
segnences or changes in it are transmitted to other 
beings; in other words, activity is transient cau- 
sality, not immanent. In a body moving under 
the law of inertia, it may be said that the cause 
of its motion, in a given direction, with a given 
velocity, at any one moment, is its motion in the 
same direction and with the same velocity at the 
previous moment (Stout, Analytic Psychology, i. 
p. 146). Hence its motion at any moment is self- 
determined, i.e. both cause and effect are within 
the same being. And, according to many, mental 
activity exists only when there is self-deterraination 
in this full sense. It may he questioned, however, 
whether immanent activity in this sense ever falls 
within the scope of human experience: the con- 
tinuance of a body under the law of inertia is not 
activity; it is absolute passivity, the movement 
as a whole being the eflect of the oripnal impulse. 
In mental activity, again, we never find that all 
the intermediate factors, in a case of self-determina- 
tion, are within the mind. The volition to recall 
a name, for example, works itself out only when 
the necessary physiological substratum is present 
and uninjured. Even the moral resolution must 
make use of similar physical aids. It does not 
appear, then, that immanent activity, so far as our 
experience goes, is ever anything hut indirect ; the 
mind does not act upon itself, except by exciting 
physiological processes, to which presentations cor- 
respond. This conclusion may seem to render 
introspection, internal perception, or self-observa- 
tion an impossibility, mnee Knowledge is a fom 
of action. Comte’s arguments against introspection 
are indeed irrefutable, so far as pure introspection 
is concerned (cf. Miss Martineau’s edition of the 
Positive Philosophy, vol. i. pp. 9, 81); but introspec- 
tion on the bams of experiment is free from these 
objections, and is, in fact, the first method not of 
psychology alone, but of all science (Wundt, PAffe*- 
Stud. iv. 1886). This introspection is merely the 
analysis of presentations, whether primary (sensa- 
tions) or secondary (memories, etc.), through repeat- 
ing the conditions of the experience itself which has 
given the presentation : introspection is thus in no 
sense a turning of the mind upon itself, it i8_ not 
a different process from external perception, it is 
only a more accurate and detailed perception, so as 
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to bring out elements not previously or directly 
experienced. Introspection is thus, as a form of 
mental actinty, indirectly immanent ; directly, it is 
an interaction between the mental and the physical. 
The first efiect of the action is a change in the physio- 
logical process (see below) ; this in turn reacts upon 
the mind, and a new and modified presentation re- 
mits. All activity is of this type, — a moving body 
would be described as active only when it etiects a 
change in another body: no doubt, in such a case, 
the original body sufiers a change, but this change 
is not that in which the actinty is thought to re- 
sult, or which is referred to the activity. In itself 
activity is essentially transitive. This does not 
exclude, of coupe, the possibility that the highest 
forms of activity are those which are indirectly 
immanent, _*.e. in which the outcome of the actiWty 
is a change in the subject jtself or self-determination. 

2. The general conditions of mental activity are 
partly physical and partly psychical. Among the 
former must obviously be included the nature of 
the cortical systems present, their degree of nutri- 
tion, imd the like._ Among the latter fall all pre- 
sentations and feelings. The mind is wholly passive, 
BO far as its direct presentations are concerned : it 
may select among them, give prominence to some 
and reject others, but their immediate condition is 
always a cortical process. ^Vliat is true of pre- 
sentations is true also of feelings and emotions : 
a feeling represents on the subjective side the 
attitude of the indii’idoal as a whole in a given 
situation, while a presentation is representative of 
changes in his environment, directly or indirectly 
afiecting him. In both, the mind itself is passively 
affMted, but each may be stimulative or directive 
of its activity. Feeling especially has been through- 
out mental evolution the stimulant of actinty, be- 
coming deeper or more intense or more persistent 
as the presentational side of mental life received 
greater expansion and greater diflerentiation. The 
activity itself has no presentational or feeling-side. 
Although an element, it is not one of which the 
subject uimself can be directly aware. The imme- 
diate effects of mental activity, on the other hand, 
are cortical changes and bodily movements, in 
primitive life difi'use, indefinite, uncoordinated ; 
later, as experience moulds the organism, becoming 
definite, coordinated, and centralized. It is only 
through these bodily changes that mental activity 
produces changes in the mind itself, effecting there 
the recall of past impressions, or the building up 
of new and creative mental syntheses. The forma- 
tion of a moral character, for example, is impossible 
jvithout the constant practice of moral actions. 
These outward actions are reflected in the physical 
organization, and thereby the mental organization 
Bs a whole is modified in accordance nith them. 
Without action, a character cannot be formed; 
nor, being formed, can it be maintained. 

3. The contrast between bodily and mental ac- 
tivity has been alre-ady discussed in what has been 
said above. We have assumed that body acts upon 
mind, giring rise to presentations, and mind upon 
body, producing bodily movements, which in their 
turn may lead to changes in the cortical system, 
and thus indirectly to changes in the presentational 
field. Whether there is any real causation in the 
one case or the other is a metaphysical question on 
which we do not touch. 

4. It -n-ill follow that menial activity cannot be 
directly apprehended either through feeling or in 
any other way. All that is apprehended is the 
sequence of conditions and of eli'ects, so far as the 
latter are represented in consciousne^. There is 
no more ground for assuming a primitive conscious- 
ness of activity as the basis of the conception of 
activity than there is for assuming such in any 
other case of symbolic knowledge, — ^for example, 
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that of chemical affinity. There are, of course, 
primitive experiences on which these conceptions 
are based, but the conceptions are built upon them, 
not drawn out of them. The most complete de- 
scription of the phenomena on which our knowledge 
of mental activity is founded is that of Wundt : 
*If we try to find for the “striving" in the will- 
rocess itself a substrate corresponding in some 
egree to this expression, we always come to cer- 
tain feelings, belonging principally to the class of 
strain and excitement feelings, and which may most 
fittingly be called feeling of activity’ fPhysiolog. 
P^chologie, iii. 249). These ‘mediate the con- 
sciousness of activity, which is knoum to all from 
self-observation, and which, under whatsoever cir- 
cumstances we find it, whether accompanying an 
external action, or an act of attention directed upon 
the contents of consciousness themselves, appears 
of a uniform nature’ (ib. 252). It may be defined 
as a_ total-feeling, composed of partial feelings of 
tension and excitement, follouing a regular course 
from beginning to end, the completion being the 
sudden conversion of one of the partial feelings 
(that of strain or tension) into its contrast-feeling 
(i6._253). They accompany every form of mental 
activity from the simplest upward. Thus experi- 
ments have shown that an impression requires a 
certain time in order to penetrate to the focus of 
consciousness — its ‘apperception,’ in Wundt’s ter- 
minology. During this time we always find, ac- 
cording to him, the above-mentioned feeling of 
actiiity. It is the more vivid the more the mental 
vision is concentrated, and continues until the idea 
has reached perfect clearness of consciousness. It 
is more distmet, however, in the state of active 
thought or tension towards some expected impres- 
sion or idea. In such a case there are always cer- 
tain sensation-elements accompanying or entering 
into it, — those of the muscular strain of accom- 
modation of the sense-organ in attention, which 
Fechner has described (ib. 337 j cf. Fechner, Psycho- 
physik [2nd ed. 1889J, ii. p. 475). There is no such 
thing as an abstract activity, always the same, but 
turned, like a searchlight, in diflerent directions, 
of which, moreover, we are directly aware. What 
is always the same and is always found, in 
every case of volition or mental activity, is just 
the peculiar complex of feelings and sensations 
referred to. The feeling as a whole is a direct 
contrast to that which we have when an external 
impression, or a memory-image, arises, which does 
not harmonize with or correspond to the present 
disposition of the attention, but suddenly compels 
it into a direction opposed to that of its activity 
up to that moment ; this feeling is the feeling of 
passivity. Each as a whole is simple and indefin- 
able, but each belongs, at the same time, to several 
of the general classes of feeling, of which Wundt 
recognizes six (ib. 332). It is clear that for Wundt, 
as for others, the activity itself, the inward act, 
is not directly cognized at all ; the complex oi 
feelings is merely an index or sim by which we 
infer the activity to be taking place. With Dr. 
Tihird this is still more definitely stated. 

‘There is, u Berkeley Ions »go nrfed, no resemblsnce between 
and an idea ; nor is it easy to see anx'thin^ common to 
pore feeling and an idea, unless it is that both possess intensity. 
— Instead, then, of the one fwnmum pmui state ol toind or con- 
sdonsn^, with iU three coordinate subdirisions,— co^ition, 
emotion, conatioD,— oar analysis seems to lead us to recognize 
three dhdioct and imwiucible facts, — attention, feelings, and 
obje^ or presentations,— -as together in a certain connexion, 
eonstitotinc one concrete state of mind or ptychotis ' {Eneyc, 
Brit, art. ‘PsTCholopr* tl8S€], p. 44*). 

Neither activity (attention) nor feeling can ac- 
cordingly be presented to the mind ; we know them 
only by their presentational conditions, accompani- 
ments, or effects. 

•Oar activity as such is not presented at all : we are, being 
actire ; and further than this psjxhological analysis will not 
go. Ihere are two ways in which this acti%ity is manifested. 
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Activity and feeling are present in all states of 
consciousness, they show 
possess therefore no marks of 
which they may enter into association other 
RCtlvities, feelings, or presentations: and as they 
cannot enter into associations, so they cannot be 
reproduced or recalled in any sense analogous to 
that in which presentations are recalled (id. 44 ). 
It might perhaps be said that, on Dr, Ward a viow, 
activity is a simple unanalyzable phase of expen« 
ence, but can never be an object or content ol 
experience. Professor James has argued with 
great force against the conception that there is 
any peculiar consciousness of activity, more espe- 
cially in the form of a feeling of innervation as it 
has been called— the feeling of the current of out- 
going energy, in volition or attention or other 
active states,— which is defended by ivriters other- 
wise BO diverse as Bain, Helmholtz, and Wundt 
(Principles of Psychology, ii._492ff. ; ch i. 299 f.}. 
What IS in the mind in ordina^ volition _ before 
the act takes jplace is simply a kinsesthetio idea of 
what the act is to be — ‘ a mental conception, made 
up of memory images’ of the muscular sensations 
defining which special act it is. All our ideas of 
movement, including those of the effort which it 
requires, as well as those of its direction, its ex- 
tent, its strength, and its velocity, ‘ are images of 

K heral sensations, either “ remote,” or resident 
e moving parts, or in other parts which sym- 
pathetically act with them in consequence of the 
diffuse “wave”’ (ib, 494). Wundt himself, as 
James points out, has come to admit that there 
are no difi'erences of quality in these feelings of 
innervation, but only of degree of intensity. 
‘They are used by the mind as guides, not of 
which movement, but of how strong a movement 
it is making, or shall make. But does not this 
vwtually surrender their existence altogether?’ 
(ID. 500). The fundamental form of mental activ- 
i^ty, according to James, is attention, and the 
fact of attention is known partly through changes 
undergone by the idea to which we attend, and 
partly by muscular sensations, in the head and 
elsewhere, which accompany the strain of accom- 
modation, sensory and mental. Dr. Stout has 
rightly jminted out that James here separates 
activity from the process which is active, and 
makes it consist in another collateral process. It 
the velocity of a moving body 
mth the _ motion of some other body’ (Ana/. 
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‘exist in being felt,’ and causality is an essential 
feature of activity. We conclude, then, ( 1 ) that 
there is no direct consciousness of activity ; ( 2 ) that 
the conception of activity is a symbolic knowledge, 
founded on certain complex groups of feelings and 
presentations, in which similar elements and ar- 
rangements of elements constantly recur. 

5 . What U the simplest or primary form of mental 
activity ? At least three possible answers may be 
given : (1) Eftectuation of physical change, (2) At- 
tention, (3) Apperception. The first identifies ac- 
tivity with conation simply, of which the lowest 
form is impulse to movement; the second reduces 
the mental element in conation to the movement 
of the attention ; the third, to the play of apper- 
ception. In the first, which is that adopted above, 
mental activity is self-determination only in an 
indirect way; the mind cannot act immediately 
upon itself ; it can produce a desired change only 
by subjecting itself to certain physical conditions 
or circumstances through which the change may 
be effected. The question of Liberty and Deter- 
minism does not turn in the least upon this of the 
relation of mental activity to bodily. As has been 
said, ‘ Wliatever be our opinion about our liberty 
or our determinism, we accord to the different 
moments of our mental life a decisive influence 
upon the nature of the follosving moments. We 
consider our actual modifications as acting upon 
onr future modifications.’ Even those ivho feel 
themselves subject to an inflexible necessity do 
so not because their will is ivitliout efficacy, but, 
* on the contrary, because the efficacy of eveiy idea, 
every feeling, every volition is snch that it does 
not leave the smallest place to contingence ’ (van 
Bidma, Revue de Mttaphys. et Morale, 1900, p, ^ 6 ), 
Bat an idea has efficacy not in itself, but only in 
so far as it excites feeling, and thereby stimulates 
activity or striving. Both Dr. Ward and Professor 
James, from different points of \iew, regard atten- 
tion as the primary and fundamental phase of 
mental activity. ‘The effort of attention is thus 
the essential phenomenon of will ’ (James, ji. p. 
562) ; hut * this volitional effort pure and simple 
must be carefully distinguished from the muscnlar 
effort with which it is usually confounded. The 
latter consists of all those peripheral feelings to 
which a muscular “ exertion ” may give rise.’ The 
attention is kept strained upon an object of thought 
which is out of harmony with the prevailing drift 
of thought, ‘ until at lost it grows so as to maintain 
itself before the mind with ease. This strain of 
the attention is the fundamental act of will. And 
the will's work is in most cases practically ended 
when the bare presence to our thought of the 
naturally unwelcome object has been secured. 
For the mysterious tie between the thought and 
the motor centres next comes into play, and, in 
a way which we cannot even guess at, the obedi- 
ence of the bodily organs follows as a matter of 
course’ {ib. p. 664). ‘Consciousness (or the neural 
process which goes with it) is in its very nature 
impulsive’ (t 6 . p. 535). Now, it is in precisely 
this impulsiveness, this transition from thought 
to bodily action, that we have sought the primiUve 
or essential form of the activity of mind. The 
retaining or strengthening of an idea in attention 
is only an instance of it. Attention is not a pure 
activity which can be called now to one idea, now' 
to another : it is the interaction between the mind 
and its_ presentations, the degree and form of atten- 
tion being proportional to the mental organization ; 
and the effect of attention is never directly 
the idea, the content of consciousness itself, but 
upon the motor centres by which the physiolopcal 
process underlying the idea is strengthened or 
heightened, ana thus the idea itself brought ludi- 
rectly into clearer consciousness. As Volkmann has 
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said, ‘The willing to hold a presentation fast is not 
the willing of the presentation itself — and cannot 
therefore bo directed immediately upon the pre- 
sentation, hut must take the roundabout way 
through rene-ning the stimulus or keeping up the 
activity of auxiliary {i.e. associated) ideas ' (Volk- 
mann, Lehrhuch der Psychologis * [1894], ii. p. 205). 
With Wundt, the elementary process is ‘the ap- 
perception of a psychic content’ (l.c. iii. 307), or 
the bringing of a presentation into the /oetts of 
consciousness. Consciousness and will belong to- 
gether from the beginning onwards, and external 
action as a volition-process differs from the internal 
action of apperception only in its consequences, 
not in its immediate psychological nature. Con- 
sidered as a phenomenon of consciousness, the 
former consists in notliing but 'the apperception 
of an idea of movement’ (tb. ; on Wuncft’s ‘ Theory 
of Apperception ’ see Villa, Contemporary Psycho- 
P- 211 ft). If we analyze this process of 
apperception, _we find there are three steps : (i.) the 
idea is perceived or enters consciousness; (ii.) it 
acts as a motive or stimulus, through the feelings 
connected with it, upon the internal ■will ; (iii.) the 
■will reacts upon it, and it is ‘apperceived.’ 'The 
sole effect of the ■n-ill upon the ideas is to raise 
them into the focus of consciousness : all that 
follows springs from the mechanism of the ideas 
themselves. Volkmaun objects to the theory that 
it implies a will hanging above the ideas, and 
striking in among them, but which in itself is 
wholly inert,— a will which wills nothing, but must 
wait for stimulation from without (l.c. p. 194). 
The latter objection holds only if we suppose that 
perception precedes apperception in time, as Wundt 
mdeed assumes : it fails if we regard the analysis 
as that of a single process into constituents which 
can be held apart only by abstraction, but which 
have no separate conscious existence. The former 
objection is, however, conclusive : a will which 
acts upon our ideas and affects them directly is 
non-existent. We conclude that attention and 
apperception are alike modes of the more funda- 
mental form of mental actiidty which consists in 
the response of the mind to a presentation, through 
feeling, by effecting some bodily change. 

6. The essence of moral actimty is to be found in 
that form of mental activity in which an idea is 
retained before the mind, in spite of its incongruity 
■with tendencies or dispositions already present. In 
such cases there is a choice or selection of one idea 
among several possible ones, for realization: to 
realize an idea is to give it bodily form, or real 
existence — ^in other words, to carry out the actions 
which the idea involves. But it is only when 
idea is sufficiently strengthened (centrally or peri- 
pherally) that it acquires this impulsive force. 
‘Consent to the idea’s undivided presence, this is 
effort’s sole achievement. Its only function is to 
get this feeling of consent into the mind. And for 
this there is but one way’ — i.e. to keep it ste.adily 
before the mind until it fils the mind — ‘ To sustain 
a representation, to thmk, is, in short, the only 
moral act, for the impulsive and the obstructed, 
for sane and lunatic alike’ (James). The consent 
of which James ivrites is a somewhat mythological 
process — it is a fat of the mind, a resolve that the 
act shall ensue (/.c. pp. 501, 567 ff.), ‘a snbjective 
experience sui qencns which we can designate but 
not define.’ Terhaps an ultimate analysis would 
show it to be not an apparently unmotived act 
of the mind, but a function of the ideas themselves 
in their relation to the mind as an organized system 
o.f dispositions and tendencies. ’The ethical_ or 
metaphysical problem of free'ivill or determinism 
belongs elsewhere ; for psychology the problem does 
not exist. 

7- Historical. — The first philosophical treatment 


of mental activity occurs in Plato’s theory of Ideas. 
The Ideas, as the ultimate and only realities, have 
movement and life, soul and intelligence. The 
finite soul has both a transient and an immanent 
causality, the former as the cause of the motion 
and life of its body, the latter through its faculty 
of knowing, by which it participates in the life of 
the Ideas and assimilates their active power. 
Privity of mind consists in the affecting of the 
mind by the body, through its senses; passivity 
thus_ comes to mean imperfect, inaccurate, confused 
and inadequate knowiedge. The soul is most active 
when detached from the body, and in the ecstatic 
union with the infinite and eternal Idea of the 
Good. 

‘The Boul re^ns best when disturl»ed by none of the senses, 
whether hearing: or sight, or pain or pleasure ; when she has 
dismissed the body and released herseli as far as possible from 
all intercourse or coutact with it, and thus, living alone with 
herself so far as possible, strives after real truth ■ tSophUtes, 
248 Aff„ Republic, vii. 632fr., Phccdo, 65 ; cf. Zeller, Phil, der 
GrUehen, ii- p- 4S6X 

The dualism of soul and body is already partly 
overcome in Aristotle: it is not the soul in man 
that thinks or learns of itself, but man thinks 
through the soul ; i.e. the man is an organic whole. 
On the other hand, the dualism returns within 
Keason or Intelligence, which is of two kinds, 
passive and active. All human knowledge depends 
upon experience, and rational truths are merely 
the highest inductive generalizations from experi- 
ence; the mind is passive in the double sense: 
(1) that it is dependent upon the body for its 
material, and even the forms mto which the material 
is moulded, through successive impressions ; (2) that 
the separate phases of consciousness are transitory 
and fleeting. On the other hand, the possibility of 
these empirical generalizations implies the co- 
operation of an Active or Creative Intelligence 
which gives the ideas their reality, as eternal, 
imperishable existences. This Active Reason is 
separate from the body, as from all matter, whereas 
the Passive Reason is merely the essence or form 
of the body itself: the Passive Reason perishes 
with the body, the Active Reason is the eternal 
element in man {de Anima, iii. Cf. Siebeck, Gesch. 
der Psychologic, i. 2, pp. 64 f., 72). The difBculties of 
the theory are : (1) that the Active Reason appears 
to be simply identical with the Divine Consciousness 
itself, by ■which the finite mind is passively affected, 
so that there is no real activity of the finite con- 
sciousness; (2) that from another point of -view 
the Active Reason as a separate principle means 
simply Truth, as an ideal system of knowledge, of 
which our every thought is a partial realization. It 
has validity, not real existence. Aristotle’s theory 
suggested, however, that the mind is active, the 
human understanding at work, in all knowledge, 
from sense-experience onwards. This conclusion 
was brought out first by Alexander of Aphrodisias 
— ^2nd cent. A.D. — [ib. p. 202). In Plotinus also (3rd 
cent.) consciousness is not merely the passive 
spectator of its o'wn experiences, but a synthetic 
activity, grasping together, holding together and 
moulding the impressions it receives {io. pp. 333, 
337). Throughout the Jlediseval Period controversy 
as to inentsT activity resolved itself mainly into 
the relation of soul to body, or the problem of 
the relation of the finite to the Divine mind. In 
Avicenna (A.D. 930-1038) the intelligence is wholly 
■unattached to any bodily organ, and its objects are 
wholly distinct from those of sense ; on the other 
hand, he distinguishes, ■with Aristotle, between an 
active and a passive principle within the intelli- 
gence itself, ^e latter is only in the individual 
soul and perishes ■with it ; the former is distinct and 
separate from the individual sonI,_is universal, one 
and the same in aU, and it alone is immortal (Stockl, 
Gesch. d. Philosophic des Mittelalters, Tt. i. § 12). 
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The question of ethical actiWty in its modera form 
first emerges in Averroes (A.D. 1126-nas)- P® 
distinguishes between beings which are active, i.e. 
act upon other beings, by nature, and those of 
which the activity Js conditional upon desire. 
•The powers of the former are determined to 
one thing, and must, wlien the corres;)ondmg con- 
ditions are given, necessarily enter into the act. 
The latter— beings which act from desire or choice 
—do not enter into activity necessarily, when a 
fitting object is presented, but are in themselves 
indiflerent to the object, and may desire or choose 
the one or the other,’ i.e. their choice is an 
activity acceding to the object and independent 
of it {ib. § 21). Some of the Muslim^ dogmatists 
denied that any source of activity exists in man 
or in any other finite being: all movement and 
activity in the created world depends directly and 
solely upon an external cause — viz. God. That 
definite events appear to follow upon definite 
causes is due to the fact that God observes the 
habit of allowing it so. Each process is an accident, 
momentarily created by God, according to the 
custom He has prescribed to Himself. Man does 
not really will or act, God creates in him the 
volition and the act ; man is thus wholly passive, 
the blind instrument of God’s will. His activity 
is an illusion. These ideas return in Geulincx and 
the Occasionalists. The doctrine of the soul as a 
substance, and therefore a source of activity, was 
upheld by Albertus Magnus (13th cent.) and 
Thomas Aquinas [ib.), and prevailed, along with a 
side current of scepticism, until Descartes (1596- 
1650). In his metaphysical theory Descartes makes 
mind the diametrical opposite of body ; the former 
alone is active or free, the body a pure automaton : 
the soul is nothing that is not spiritual, unextended, 
immaterial; no intercourse, therefore, is possible 
between soul and body, except by the Divine 
interference. The soul produces its sensations from 
itself, on occasion^ of, but not through, the bodily 
excitations. In his Psychology, however, as Weber 
liM pointed out (Weber, Hxst. of Philosophy , tr. 
ThiUy, p. 316; cf. Descartes, Traiti des Passions, 
Train de VSomme), Descartes entirely contradicts 
? Ppbciples and speaks of the soul as united to 
the_ body, and as acting upon it and acted upon by 
It in it-s turn. In both Spinoza and Leibniz the 
sjiecial activity of the soul is knowledge ; it is 
passive just in so far as its ideas or perceptions are 
inadequate or confused. With Malebranche, as 
later witli Schopenhauer, hut from a totally dif- 
ferent standpoint, the centre of actii-iti’- is trans- 
feired to the unW— the mind in relation to the 
outward world. In the English PsycliologLsts it is 
jomtly placed in the will and in the inward power 
m transforming the 
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J. L, M’Intvke. 

ADAM. — I. The name. — The Heb. djk ('adham) 
is properly a common noun denoting ’mankind’ 
or ’ human being,’ homo as distinguished from wV. 
In Gu (V), adham = ’mankind’ ; in 2*-4”w6 
have hd'adham = ’ the man,’ i.e. the first man ; * 
in 5’’“ it is used as a proper name. The etymology 
of ’Adam’ is uncertain; Gn 27 ‘Jahweh Elohim 
formed man {'adham) of the dust of the ground’ 
Cadhdmdh) is not to be taken a,s a scientific deriva- 
tion. The usual words for ‘man’ in the Semitic 
languages generally are not cognate with 'adham. 
’ Adam ’ has been connected with an Assyr. adum 
‘child,’ ‘one made,’ ‘created’; with the Heb. root 
'dm ’ red,’ the name having originated in a ruddy 
race; Dillmann on Gn 1. 2 suggests a connexion 
with an Eth. root =’ pleasant,’ ‘well-formed,’ or an 
Arab. root= ‘to attach oneself,’ and so= ‘gregari- 
ous,’ ‘sociable.’ Any connexion with Adapa, the 
hero of a Babylonian myth, is most improbable. 

2 . Adam in the OT. — The only references to 
Adam are in Gn 1-5, and in the dependent passage 
I Ch P. The common noun 'adham is misread as 
the name in AV of Dt 32“ and Job 31“ ; RV 
corrects Dt, but retains Adam in the text of Job, 
putting the correction ‘after the manner of men’ 
tor ‘ like Adam ’ in the margin. In view of the 
OT habit of playing upon words, there may be a 
secondary reference to Adam in Job and possibly 
elsewhere; but as ‘man’ or ‘mankind’ gives a 
satisfactory sense, there is not sufficient ground 
for recognizing a secondary meaning. 

In the Priestly narrative (P) of Creation (Gp 
Elohim creates ‘mankind’ {'adham) in His 
own image, in two sexes, makes man supreme over 
all living creatures, bids him multiply, and gives 
him the fruits and grains for food. He blesses 
man. But whereas it is said separately of each of 
the other groups of creatures, ‘ God saw that it was 
good,’ tliere is no such separate utterance concern- 
ing man ; he is simply included in the general 
statement, ‘God saw every tiling that he had made, 
and, behold, it was very good.’ In 5’'“ Adam is 
the ancestor of the human race ; when he is 130 
years old he begets Seth ‘ in his own likeness, after 
nis image.’ Afterwards Adam begat other chil- 
dren, and died at the age of 930. 

In the Prophetic (J) narrative (Gn 2®’-4’*) 
Jahweh Elohim moulds ‘the man’ out of dust, 
gives him life by breathing into his nostrils the 
breath of life, and places him in Eden to dress and 
keep it. Jahweh Elohim also makes the animals 
out of the soil {'ddhdmdh) in order that ‘the man’ 
may find a helpmeet ; ‘ the man ’ names them hut 
finas_ no suitable helpmeet, and at last Jaliweh 
Elohim builds up a woman out of a rib taken from 
' the man ’ while he slept : the woman proves a 
suitable helpmeet. Jahweh Elohim had forbidden 
‘ the man ’ to eat of the fruit of a certain ‘ tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil ’ planted in the midst 
of Eden ; but, tempted by the serpent, the woman 
ate of the forbidden fruit, and also persuaded the 
. * has ‘ Adam ' as proper name in three passages, lollowlng 

MT; but in two (317.21) the pointinc should be slightly alterefi, 
nphe third ( 423 ) 1^0 article should probably be in«fru-<l 
changing it in each case to ‘the man.* ' 
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man to eat. Thereupon Jahweh Elohim drove 
them out of Eden, and men became subject to 
death. After the e.xpulsion the man and the 
ivoman became parents of three sons ; one of these, 
Abel, was murdered by his brother Cain; while 
the other two, Cain and Seth, became the pro- 
genitors of tlie human raca 

These two narratives difTer markedly in form ; 
the Prophetic narrative is frankly anthropo- 
morphic, but the Priestly narrative minimizes the 
anthropomorphic element. Both are adapted from 
ancient Semitic traditions;* bat here again in 
Gn 1 the mythological element is reduced to 
iMguape and framework, and is altogether subor- 
dinated to the teaching of revelation ; whereas in 
Gn 2-4 the author is cridently glad to retain a 
picturesque story for its own sake ns well as for 
the sake of its moraL In other words, he uses an 
ancient tradition ns a parable, and we have no 
right to extract theology from all the details. 

The two narratives agree in their pure mono- 
theism, in representing man as the immediate 
creation of God, without intervention of angels, 
teons, or other intermediate supernatural beings ; 
in representing him ns a creation of God, and not 
ns bom of God by any junri-material process ; 
and in representing the human race ns descended 
from a single pair. They are also substanti- 
ally at one in other points : man is Godlike ; in the 
Pnestly narrative he is made ‘in the image and 
likeness’ of God, and passes that ‘ image and like- 
ness ’ on to his descendants (Gn S'®'-, cf. below) ; 

in the Prophetic narrative man’s life is the breath 
of God (Gn 2) ; in the Priestly narrative man is 
given the dominion over all other creatures; in 
the Prophetic narrative the animals are specially 
formed for the sendee of man, and receive their 
names from him. 

It is characteristic of the Priestly narrative that 
its express moral is found in two points of ritual : 
man is to be vegetarian, nnd_ to observe the 
Sabbath. The Prophetic narrative, on the other 
hand, is concerned with the moral life : the marriage 
tie is to be permanently binding, and marriage is 
spoken of in terms which imply a preference for 
monogamy. Man is under a iJivinelnw ; (3od has 

rovided for his welfare, and ordained his abode, 

is work, his food. There is moral retribution ; 
the disobedience of the man and the woman, lyrong- 
doing, murder on the part of Cain, are punished ; 
but even while Jnhweh Elohim punishes. He still 
cares for men ; He clothes the man and the woman, 
and protects Cain from being put to death. 

Passing to other features of the Prophetic narra- 
tive, we note the inferior position of woman, 
corresponding to her status in the East, suggested 
by her formation after man, from his body, and 
for his sendee ; she is also the instrument of his 
ruin. Again, man enjoys immediate fellowship 
with God ; and this Is not terminated by the 
expulsion from Eden, for Jahweh converses in the 
same fashion svith Cain as He does with Adam ; 
and the dwelling-place of the first family outnefe 
Eden is still thought of as being in the special 
presence of God. When Cain leaves tiiis dwcUing- 
plnce, he goes ‘out from the presence of Jahweh’ 
and feels that he will ' be hidden from his face ’ 
(Gn 4”- “). 

The original sin of man, the fatal source^ of all 
his misery, was inordinate desire, indulged in con- 
trary to the Divine prohibition. This desire is 
comprehensive. It is sensual : the woman sees 
that the tree is ‘ good for food ’ ; it is sesthetic ; ‘ it 
was a delight to the eyes.’ The desire is also 

• As !&t is th« Kail and Cain and Abel are coneemed, only 
uncertain hints of sncli stories have yet been discovered in 
tbe inscriptions of Western Asia; but the character of On 
ihowi that the author is adapting ancient tradition. 


intellectual : the tree is ‘the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil’; the serpent promises that by 
eating it ‘ their eyes shall be opened ... to Imow 
good and evil,’ and the woman sees that the tree 
is ‘to be desired to make one wise.’* But the 
desire for ‘the knowledge of good and evil’ is not 
merely intellectual, it is also a desire for a deeper, 
more varied, more exciting e.xperience of life, a 
desire to ‘ see life,’ to use popular language. Aud 
as the serpent promises that by eating they shall 
become ‘like gods,’ this desire included ambition. 
In other words, the first sin consisted in deling 
God by giving the reins to the various impulses 
which make for culture and civilization. Similarly, 
in_Gn 4'*'’‘ progress in civilization is due to the 
eril race of Cain. 

The author of the source which the Prophetic 
narrator follows regards the life of man as accursed, 
a life of sordid toil, poorly rewarded, embarrassed by 
shame arising out of the sexual conditions of human 
existence, burdened for woman by the pain of 
travail and by her subjection to her husband. 
These evils are the punishment of the first sin, 
the consequences of the unholy appetite for luxury 
and culture, knowledge and power. Smend (AUtut. 
Rel.-Gcsch. 121 f.) has pointed ont that this concep- 
tion of life does not control the patriarchal stories 
or the other portions of the Prophetic narrative ; 
hence the author must have taken it over from 
older tradition, and it does not represent his formal 
and complete judgment on life, though he retains 
it ns expressing one side of the truth. 

Similarly, there are other theological implications 
which might he discerned by pressing details ; but 
such implications are no part of the teaching which 
the Prophetic narrator intended to enforce ; such 
details also are merely retained from ancient tradi- 
tion ; e.g. the feud between man and the serp^l 
is retained ns corresponding to the facts of life, 
but in the original story it was probably a remi- 
niscence of the contest between Marduk and the 
primeval Dragon. 

Again, the story serves to explain the miserable 
estate of man and the sense of alienation from 
God ; but it docs not profess to explain the origin 
of evil or of sin. It is indeed implied that sin did 
not originate in man or from man, but was due to 
suggestion from outside. 

Obviously we are not intended to deduce doc- 
trines by combining features of the two narratives, 
otherwise we should be confronted by tlie difficulty 
that the serpent would be included amongst the 
creatures whom God pronounced ‘ very good.| 

In the Priestly narrative the fact of sin is not 
mentioned till the time just before the Flood, when 
we arc told that the earth was corrupt and full of 
violence (Gn 6 ") ; no account is given of the origin 
of tliis corrnntion. It is noteworthy that we are 
told that Adam transmitted the Divine likeness 
to Seth (cf. 6 ' and vv.-'*) ; but no sucli statement 
is mode as to Adam’s other children. Possibly tlie 
Divine likeness was a birthright transmitted from 
eldest son to eldest son, till it reached Noah, but 
not possessed by other men, hence their corruption ; 
or again this likeness may have been shared by the 
descendants of Seth, but not possessed by other 
races. The Book of Chronicles simply traces the 
genealogy of Israel from Adam. 

3 . Adam in the Apocrypha and later Jewish 
literature. — As the first man, Adam occupies a 
prominent place in theologj- and tradition. An 
immense body of tradition gathered round the brief 
Scripture narratives. The notices of Adam in the 
Apocrypha, however, are for the most part mere 
references to the accounts in Genesis, 'thus 2 Ds 
3 <-w 13 a summary of these accounts, followed in 
V.” by the comment, ‘For the first Adam, bear- 
• Not ma In RVui ‘detirable to look upon.' cf. Dillinann. 
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ing a -vvioked heart, transgressed, and over- 
come ; and not he only, but all they also that are 
bom of him.’ The author does not explain how 
the immediate creation of God came to have a 
•wicked heart’; but perhaps the terin is used 
proleptically-a heart that became wicked through 
the Fall. Again, refers to Adam as the an- 
cestor of the human race (cf. also 7“-’ ) ; and in 
IJ48-M Esdras laments the sin and punishment whicn 
Adam has brought on mankind. , c.- u 

It is remarkable that when Jesus ben oiraeh 
sets out to ‘ praise famous men/ (Sir 44^50), he 
passes over Adam and begins with Enoch ; then 
he reviews the series of OT heroes, concluding with 
Nehemiah, and then (49“-'®) reverts to Enoch and 
Joseph, and at last by way of Shem and Seth 
arrives at Adam: ‘Above every living thing in 
the creation is Adam.’ 

The position o( Sir 491<-1» suggests that this parapaph was 
either an afterthought o( Ben Sira, or an addition by a later 
writer who had noticed the absence of Adam and others. 
Perhaps Ben Sira felt that the Fall rendered Adam unfit to 
figure in ft list o! ancient worthies. 

Adam plays a considerable part in the other 
Apocalyptic literature. In the Book of the Secrets 
of EnoM (30®'''),+ for instance, Adam is made 
of seven substances : his flesh from the earth, 
his blood from the dew, his eyes from the sun, his 
bones from the stones, his veins and hair from the 
grass, his thoughts from the swiftness of the angels 
and from the clouds, his spirit from the Spirit of 
God and from the wind. He is ‘like a second 
angel,’ endowed with the Divine Wisdom. His name 
Adam was constructed from the initials of the 
[Greek] names of the four quarters of the earth : 
Anatole (E.), Dnsis (W.), Arktos (N.), Mestmhria 
(S. ). He fell through ignorance, because he did not 
understand his own nature. 

We read of a Jervish Book of Adam,t but it is 
not now extant. 

The other branch of later Jewish literature, 
Talmud, Midrashim, etc., embellishes the Scrip- 
ture nanative with a variety of fanciful legends. 
In the famous Baraitha of the Talmud on the 
origin of the hooks of the OT, Adam is one of 
the ten elders who contributed to the Psalter. 
Ibn Ezra explains the birth of children to Adam 
by suggesting that when he found that the per- 
manent continuance of the race in his o^vn person 
would he prevented by death, he provided for its 
continuance by begetting children. Rabbinical 
traditions also state that the tree of knowledge was 
a fig-tree, that Eve gave the fruit to the animals, 
Philo expounds and allegorizes the 
Ribiical narratives in de Opifcio Mundij S(tcrtxrutn 
Begum AUegorias de Cherubim ; pointing out, for 
instance, that the statement that man was made 
in the image of God must not be understood in a 
material sense; it means that the mind in man 
coiresponds to God in the cosmos (de Opif. 231 • 
and the narrative of the Fall is an allegory of the 
disastrous consequences of lust (ib, 57 68). 

merely puts the' Biblical 
narrative into what he conceived to he a better 

instance, the few 
words of Jahweh Elohiin into a speech. It is note- 
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some of the Mosaic narratives as being allegorical, 
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4. Adam in the NT.— Adam is mentioned in Lk 



the wife is deduced from the fact that Adam was 
‘ first formed ’ ; and that it was Eve, not Adam, 
who ivas deceived by the serpent. The idea that 
Adam was not deceived prohably rests on some 
Rabbinical exegesis, e.g. the suggestion that Adam 
did not know that the apple Eve gave him came 
from the tree of life. Jude ’■* has the casual refer- 
ence, ‘ Enoch also, the seventh from Adam.’ Also, 
1 Co supports the current etiquette as to the 
way in whion women wore their hair, and as to 
their wearing veils, by the fact that the first woman 
was created from the man, and for the sake of the 
man, and not vice versa. 

But the most important NT passages are Ro 
fiis-si and 1 Co which state a parallel 

and a contra.st between Adam and Clirisl. To a 
certain extent, Adam and Christ stand in the same 
relation to the human race ; in each case the 
nature and work of the individual aflects the whole 
race ; Adam ‘ is a figure of him that was to come’ 
(Ro 5’*). But while the one man Adam’s one sin 
introduces sin and guilt and death, the one 
Christ’s one act of righteousness justifies the 
guilty, restores them to righteousness, and enables 
them to reign in life. This ‘ one act of righteous- 
ness’ is also spoken of as ‘the obedience of the 
one’; the general tenor of St. Paul’s teaching 
identifies this ‘ act ’ with the death of Christ (Ro 
5“'”, 1 Co St. Paul does not make it clear 

how, or in what sense, Adam’s sin became the 
cause of sin, guilt, and death to his posterity. 
The statement of Ro 6’‘, that ‘ death reigned from 
Adam until Moses, even over them that had not 
sinned after the likeness of Adam’s transgression,’ 
suggests that men rvere involved in the guilt and 
punishment of Adam apart from their own sins. . 

1 Co is not prima facie quite consistent 

with Romans ; and there is nothing to show that 
St. Paul had correlated the two sets of ideas. _ In 
Corinthians, mankind inherits from Adam limita- 
tions ; and Christ enables mankind to transcend 
these limitations. ‘ The first man is of the earth, 
earthy,’ merely a living ‘soul’ and such 

were his descendants until Christ came. ‘The last 
man,’ ‘ the second man from heaven,’ was ‘ a life- 
giving spirit’ (trvevp.a.), and apparently communi- 
cates this pneuma to Christians, who are ‘ heavenly ’ 
like their Master, and bear His image. In other 
words, by the Incarnation human nature was raised 
to a higher plane. But again it is doubtful how 
far St. Paul would have been prepared to affirm 
all that his words imply.* The idea of a higher 
and a lower Adam, of a heavenly and an earthy 
or earthly man, is found in Philo, in some of the 
Gnostic systems,t and in the Qnbbala.t 

5. Adam in Christian literature. — The Patristic 
commentaries on the stories of , the Creation and 
the Fall largely follow Jewish precedents; they 
often allegorize and ornament tlie narrative by 
legendary additions ; while the Gnostic cosmologies 
anticipate and pave the way for the mysticism of 
the Qabbala. Adam becomes a Gnostic iEon.§ 
The Ophites speak of ‘ the spiritual seed or 0 (su 
Mpotiro! as an efflux d-ri roO dpxarffpiinrov iyuBv' 
'ASafidrros,’ || Greek equivalents of the Adam Qad- 
mon or Adam Elyon wliich figure in the Qabbam. 

• Franz Delitzsch, in his Arie/ an die JHomer in das BeMUcht 
iiiersetp, und atts Talmud und Slidrasch «r/a«(ert, quotes trroi 
Martini a passage from Sifri (an early Midrash) which contrasts 
the effects of Adam's sin with those of the vicarious sufferings 
of the Messiah. . 

t Harvey’s Iremaa, i. 134 n. 2. 

J Diet, of Christ. Biogr., art. ‘Oabbalah’ by Ginsburg. 

(«p. Allegor. i. 16) speaks of a higher and a lower man intro- 
duced into Paradise ; the lower is expelled, the higher remalna 

5 Harvey’s Irentrus, i. 224, n. 1. I Harvey, i. 134, n. 2. 
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To derive these Gnostic ideas from the Qabbala 
is an ^ anachronism ; both are developments from 
I^bbinical mysticism. Medimval and Protestant 
divines, especially Cahnn follow’ing Augustine, 
develop the doctrine of Original Sin from St. Panl's 
teaching. Thus Calvin:* ‘He (Adam) not only 
was himself punished . . . but he involved hm 
posterity also. . . . The orthodox, therefore, and 
more especially Augustine, laboured to show that 
we are not corrupted by acquired wickedness, but 
bring an innate corruption from the very womb. 
It was the greatest impudence to deny this.’ t 

6. Adam in Islam. — The Muhammadans accept 
the Christian Scriptxire subject to the necessary 
correction and interpretation ; they have also bor- 
rowed many of the Jeurish legends. Adam, there- 
fore, is an important person in their religious 
system ; and they have adorned his story with 
legends of their own. For instance, on the site 
of the Ka'ba at Mecca, Adam, after his expulsion 
from Eden, first worshipped God in a tent sent 
douu from heaven for the purpose; and Eve’s 
tomb may be seen near Mecca ; it shows the out- 
lines of a body 173 ft. by 12 ft. ; the head is buried 
elsewhere. J: 

LtTESATCRS. — Comm, on the Biblical p&asa;:es ; Handbooks of 
or and HT Theology- and of Dogmatics on the doctrines of ilan. 
Creation, and Orimnal Sin : H. G. Smith, ‘ Adam in the RV,* in 
AJTh, Ti. (1902), 753 ; G. F. Moore, ‘The Last Adam,' in JBL, 
ivi. (1697), 15S : J. Denney, * Adam and Christ in Et- Pan!,' in 
Sxp. 6th ser. ix. (1904), 147 ; Hastings* VB, artt. * Adam,' * Adam 
in the f7T,'and 'Adam, Books of'; J£, artt 'Adam,' 'Adam, 
Book of,' ‘Adam l^admon.* "tV, H. BEKNETT. 

ADAM’S BRIDGE, or lldmaseiu=:‘ ’Rama’s 
tanseway,’ — A chain of sandbanks over 30 miles 
in length, extending from the island of Ranies- 
varam off the Indian coast, to the island of 
Manar off the coast of Ceylon. These sandbanks 
— some dry and others a few feet under the surface 
of the water — seem to connect India ivith Ceylon ; 
and this fact has given rise to the tradition that 
they are portions of a causeway which was con- 
structed by Hama, the hero of the ancient Indian 
Emc callea the jSamSyana. 

The story of the Epic is well known. RSma, 
the prince of Ayo^ya or Oudh, was banished by 
the king, his father, for fourteen years, and came 
and lived in a forest near the sources of the Goda- 
vari, accompanied by his ivife Sita and his younger 
brother Laksmana. During the absence of the 
two brothers from their cottage, Sita was taken 
away by Havana, king of Ceylon. After long 
search KSma got news of Sita, and determined 
to cross over from India to Ceylon uitb a vast 
army of monkeys and bears to recover her. It 
was for this purpose that the causeway across the 
ocean is said to have been constructed. Rama 
crossed over with the army, defeated and killed 
Ravana, recovered his ivife, and returned to Oudh. 
The period of exile had expired ; Rama’s father 
was dead ; and Rama ascended the throne. 

The building of the causeway across the ocean 
is described at great length in the epic poem. And 
after Rama had killed nis foe ana recovered his 
wife, he is described as sailing through the sky 
in an aerial car — all the way from Ceylon to Oudh. 
The whole of India was spread below; and few 
passages in the epic are more strilring than the 
bold attempt to describe the vast continent as 
seen from the car. It was then that ^ma pointed 
out to his wife, who was seated by him in the car, 
the great causeway he had constructed across the 
ocean. 

• Bk. n. ch. L } 5. 

I For Christian Apocrypha connected with Adam cf. Hutinffs’ 
2)B i. 37 f. For the le^nd (a* old aa Orijren) that Adam wm 
buritH on Golgotha, see ^Vll3o^, Golgotha ar^thtHoly 

10<)6, p 

t Hndh Khan and Sparrow, ITitA the PUgrinut to Jfeoea, 
l‘»5. Vi..‘ 


' See, my lore, round Ceylon's Island 
Hew the ocean billows roar. 

Hiding pearls in caves of coral. 

Strewing shells upon the shore. 

And the causeway far-extending,— 

Monument of Bama's fame, — 

J^dmasetu unto ages 
Shall our deathless deed proclaim 1* 

The Hindus regard Rama as an incarnation of 
Visnn, the second of the Hindu Trinity — the 
god who preserves and supports the universe. 
The island of Ramesvaram, from which Rama 
is supposed to have crossed to Ceylon over the 
causeway bnilt by him, is therefore a sacred place 
of pilgrimage, visited by thousands of pious Hindus 
every year from all parts of India. The famous 
temple of Ramesvaram, with its pillared corridors, 
700 feet long, is perhaps the finest specimen of 
Draridian architecture in India. 

LmaxTDRi.— Bdmdyaca (Griffith', tr. and EoniMh Dntf, 
condensed tr.). For an account of the temple ol Bimesraram, 
see Fer^usson, Indian and SajUm Arr^iteciure. 

KoMr.SH Dctt. 

ADAM’S PEAK. — This is the English name, 
adopted from the Portngnese, of a Iof§^ mountain 
in ^ylon, called in Sinhalese Samanala, and in 
Pali Sananta-lMa or Sumana-Imta. It rises 
directly from the plains, at the extreme south- 
west comer of the centiM monntainons district, 
to a height of 7420 feet. The panorama from the 
summit is one of the grandest in the world, as few 
other mountains, though surpassing it in altitude, 
present the same unobstructed \-iew over land and 
sea. Bnt the peak is best kno-wn as a place of 
j pilgrimage to the depression in the rock at its 
I summit, which is supposed to resemble a man’s 
, footprint, and is explained by pilgrims of different 
religions in different ways. It is a most remark- 
able, and probably unique, sight to see a group 
of pilgrims gazing solemnly at the depression, eac/i 
one quite undisturbed in his faith by the know- 
ledge that the pilgrim next to him bolds a divergent 
view — the Buddhist thinking it to be the footprint 
of the Buddha, the Sairite regarding it as the 
footprint of Siva, the Christian bolding it to be 
the footprint of St. Thomas, or perhaps atoittlng 
the conflicting claims of the enniicn of Queen 
Candace, and the Muhammadan thinking he be- 
holds the footprint of Adam. The origin of these 
curious beliefs is at present obscure. None of 
them can be traced hack to its real source, and 
even in the case of the Buddhist belief, about 
which we know most, we are left to conjecture in 
the last, or first, steps. 

The earliest mentiOD of the Buddhist belie! Is in the Samanta 
Pdjndihrit & commentary on the Buddhht Canon I^w written 
by Buddbapfaosa in the first quarter of the 5th cent. Jut). Ibis 
work lias not yet been published, but the passage is quoted in 
full, in the or^naJ Pill, by Skeen (pp. 50, 61). It runs sa 
follows : 'The Bulled One, in the eighth year after (his attain- 
ment of) Wisdom, came attended by five hundred Bhikshus on 
the invitation of Manlakkha, king of the Kagas, to Ceylon; 
took the meal (to which he had been invited), seated the whOe 
io the Katana Mandapa (Gem Pavilion) put up on the srot 
where the Kalylni l>a^ba (afterwards) stood, and making his 
footprint risible on Samanta Ku^, went back (to IndiaX' Seeing 
that Adam’s Peak is a hundred miles away from the Kalyam 
Oagaba, the clause about Adam's Peak seems abrupt, and looks 
as if it hid been inserted into an older story written orisdnally 
without it. But it is good evidence that the belief in the Adam’s 
Peak legend was current at Anuradhapura when the pass:^ 
quoted was written there about a.p. 425. The whole context of 
the pas5:^e is known to bare been drawn from a history of Ceylon 
In Sinhalese prose with mnemonic verses in PalL* Those verses 
were collected in the still extant work, the IHpavaihsa^ written 
probably in the previous century. Tl^t work (IL 63-^) gives 
the account of the Buddha’a visit to Manlakkha. It mention* 
nothing about Adam's Peak, Ought we to oondude that the 
legend arose between the dates of the two works? Probably 
not- The argument «z tilentio is always weak ; and in another 
passage of the Samanta Paridikat where this \iDt of the 
Budd^ is mentioned,! nothing is said about Adam’s Peak. 
Keitber can it be an interpolation; for in the JfohdwiThxa 
(1. 76, p. 7), written about half a ce ntury later,! also at Ana- 

• Geiger, J/ahdrajhsa und plpararfua (Leipz^, 1905X p. 78. 

f Printed In Oldenberg, rtnaya Ptfaka, roL iB. p. 332. 

t Bir E. Tennent, CeyUm, u. ISS, dates it 'prior to B.C. 301 * I 
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laTjura and also on the basis ol the lost Sinhalese his^ryi 
Adam’s Peak lecend is referred to in almost identical words 
in’d in the same abfupt manner. If, then, the few. words about 
Aitem's Peak and the footprint have * ?I®'' 

story, tbey^must have been w 

. ■ ■ ' 5 ' 


A previous 
■' s lost 
more 
' hun* 
ch. 64, 

' , " , % ■ * • ed ob- 

• 1187- 

• , • • 1 • ■ 1 .... But 

, s been 

destroyed, and as what survives is still buried in MS., this should 
not be deemed so surprising as it looks at first sight. It should 
perhaps be added that the local tradition, which the present 
writer heard when a magistrate m the adjoining district of Sita- 
waka, was that the footprint was discovered by King Walagam 
Babu (B.C. 88-76) during his exile in the southern mountains in 
the early years of his reign. But we have found no literary record 
of this It remains to say with regard to the Pah evidence, that 
there is a poem called the Samanta-kiifa-vannand, written at an 
uncertain date, and probably by an author Wideha (who also 
wrote a popular collection of stories in PSli, and an elementary 
gram . t- • •• ' ' ■ • » careful of little correct* 

nesse< • ‘ * • ' ore important matter^.* 

Xhis ■ * to the present question. 

Fa Hian, who visited (Jeylon about A.D. 412, 
mentions the footprint; and Sir Emerson Tennent 
{Ceylon, i. pp. 584-586) gives, on the very excellent 
authority of the late Mr. Wylie, quotations from 
three mediseval Chinese geographers who speak 
reverentially of the sacred footmark impressed on 
Adam’s Peak by the first man, who bears, in their 
mythology, the name of Paivn-ku. It would seem 
probable that these geographers may have derived 
this idea from the Muhammadans. For tliere were 
large settlements of Arabs, or at least Muham- 
madans, in China, before they wrote; the Arab 
traders were rightly regarded as good authorities 
in matters relating to foreign countries, and they 
had already the idea of connecting the footprint 
with Adam. This idea has been traced back in 
Arab writers to the middle of the 9th cent.,t and 
occurs frequently afterwards. Ibn Batata, for 
instance, who saw the footprint of Moses at 
Damascus; gives a long account of his visit to 
the footprint of Adam on Adam’s Peak. Whence 
did they derive the belief? Sir Emerson Tennent 
(vol. i. p. 135) is confident that it must have been 
from Gnostic Christians. 

His combination is, shortly, as follows. It Is well known that 
the Muslims regard Adam in a peculiarly mystic way, not only 
as the greatest of all patriarchs and prophets, but as the first 
viM-regent of God. This idea is neither Arabian nor Jewish: 
but the Gnostics, with whom the early Muhammadans were in 
clo^ OQiytact, Adam aa the third emanation of G^, and 
him a singular pre-eminence as Jcu. the primal man. 
Now they also say, as recorded in the Pwfis SopAjaA that God 
appointed a cerUm spirit as gruardlan of his footprint; and in 
*»» pr'tenaed abstract of Sanchoniathon, 

il°2' V ' Tennent ; and we will only eay 

desirable that these curious coincidences 
should be examined by a competent scholar. 

Ihe evidence a.s to the Saivite belief is much 
later. Ibn Batata (ctrc« 1340) mentions that four 
Jogis who went with him to the Peak had been 
wont yearly to make pilgrimage to it; and the 
FaroAuni £a Strita (Parakkama Bahu Charita), 
“ centu^ later, mentions a Brahman 

ht w Samanala, the Sin- 

halese name of the Peak, But neither of these 
authorities says that the footprint was diva’s • 
and indeed the latter says that the deity of the 

MahavaLa (ch. 

pTTv f ■ / ■ gT'inted the revenues of the 

Peak to cer^m Saivite ascetics. R&ja Siri^ha had 
slam his father with his own hand ; the Bhikshus 

British Museum, p. x4 in the »" the 

12th cent. A.™ ' ’ ^ Pkcisssra, who belongs to the 

■4S"‘t A£.r 

t Schwartre ■ translation, p. 221. 


had declared they would not absolve him of th« 
crime ; the ascetics said they could ; so he smeared 
his body with aslies and adopted their faith, that 
of 6iva, The sanna or grant, issued by King Kirti 
Sri of Kandy in 1751, making a renewed grant to 
the Buddhist Bhikshu at the Peak, calls these 
Saivite faqirs 5.ndiya8.* Possibly the Saivite 
tradition may date from this event. But it may 
also be somewhat older. In the Thatchana Kaildsa 
Mdnmiyam, a Tamil legendary work on Trinko- 
mali, it is said that rivers flow from the Peak out 
of Siva’s foot there. The date of this little work 
is onkno\vn, and the present writer has seen only 
the extract given by Skeen (p. 295). 

Whatever opinion they hold about the footprint, 
both Tamils and Sinhalese consider the deity oi 
the place to be Saman Dewiyo, as he is called in 
Sinhalese, or Sumana (also Samanta) as he is called 
in Pali. His shrine still stands on the topmost 
peak just beneath the pavilion over the footprint, 
and his image has been reproduced by Skeen (p. 
258). Skeen also gives (p. 206) a ground plan and 
woodcut of the buildings on the Peak in 1880; 
Tennent (ii. 140) gives a ground plan and woodcut 
of them as they appeared in 1858 ; and Dr. Host, in 
the Journal of the Koyal Asiatic Society, 1903, p. 
656, gives two woodcuts, one of the upper pavilion 
and one of the footmark. On tlie little rock 
plateau at the top of the mountain — it is only 
about 50 by 30 ft. — there is the boulder on the top 
of which IS the footprint covered by a pavilion, 
the shrine of Snman Dewiyo, a slirine containing 
a small image of the Buddha recently erected, 
and a hut of wood and plaster work occupied by 
Buddhist Bhikshus. The four who were there 
when Rost visited the Peak told him that they 
had not been doivn from the mountain for four 
years. They complained of the cold, but said that 
otherwise they were quite contented, and had 
much time for study, and showed him their palm- 
leaf books. Rost says that the depression in the 
rock is now 6J ft long by 2i ft. broad, and that 
the heel of the footprint b well preserved, but the 
toes are not visible, being covered by the wall of 
the pavilion. 

LmiBATCRS. — Tennent »nd Rost M cited above, and WUliam 
Skeen, Adam’s Peak, Colombo, I8S0. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

ADAPTATION. — Almost eveiy detail of in- 
herited structure and congenital behaviour shows 
fit adjustment to the needs and conditions of life, 
and may be spoken of as an adaptation. Wlierever 
we look throughout the wide world of animate 
nature, we find illustrations of particular fitness 
to particular conditions. The size, the shape, the 
colour of an organism, the structure of parts in 
relation to their use and in their relations to other 
parts, the everj'day behaviour and the only occa- 
sional activities, e.jr. those concerned with repro- 
duction, — almost every detail of structure and 
function is adaptive. The term may he used 
simply as a descriptive adjective, implying that 
the structure or function in question is ht, efi'ective, 
well-adjusted, making for the preservation or well- 
being of the individual or of the species ; but in 
biological usage it has also a theoretical implication, 
that tlie detail in question — if it be more than an 
individual accommodation, more than an individu- 
ally acquired modification — is the result of a process 
of evolution. It was not always as it is now, it has 
a history behind it, it is a product of the factors of 
evolution, whatever these may be (see Evolution). 

The etructure of a long bone in a mammal is adapted to give 
the utmost Grmness with the minimum expenditure of mAtcriAi ; 
the unique pollen-basket on the hind le^ of worker-bees is 
A^pted to stow away the pollen ; the colours and pattemf on 
toe wlng^s of leaf-insects are adapted to harmonize with the 

* A full translation of the Sanna Is rireu by Skeen. See p- 
299. 
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loliig* on which they eettle ; the pirta ot fiowera Ere often 
adapted to eneure that the meect-risitore are dusted with pollen, 
and thus to secure cross-fertilization : the leaf of the Venus 
Fly-Trap is adapted to attract, capture, and digest Hies ; the 
peacoct is adapted to captivate the pea-hen; the mother 
mamma! is adapted for the prolong pre-natal life of the 
young; the eo-called * egg-tooth ’ at the end of a 3-oung hird’a 
bill is adapted to the sin^e operation of brealdng the egg-shell, 
— and so on throughout the whole of the animate world. It is 
indeed a mistake to dwell uiwn signal instances of adaptations, 
aince (afort from degenerative changes in old age, morbid pro- 
cesses, perverted instincts, rudimentary or vestigial structures, 
and certain ‘indifferent* characters which are not tnoau to 
have any vital significance) almost ever}' detail ot structure and 
function may be regarded as adaptive. 

To Cain a clearer idea of what is one of the most 
difficult and fundamental problems of biolocy, it 
may be nseful to consider briefly — (1) eflectiveness 
of response ; (2) plasticity ; (3) rnodifiability, which 
lead on to the conception of adaptiveness. 

1 . Effectiveness of response. — One of the char- 
acteristics of o^nisms, as contrasted with inani- 
mate systems, is their power of tfftclive rtsjxmse 
to environmental stimuli. The barrel of gunpowder 
can respond to the external stimulus of a spark, 
but it responds self-destructively ; the luring 
creature’s responses tend to self-preservation or to 
Bpecics-preserv'ation, A piece of iron reacts to the 
atmosphere in rusting, it becomes an oxide of iron 
and ceases to be what it was; a hiring organism 
also reacts to the atmosphere, every nmscnlar 
movement involves a rapid oxidation, but in spite 
of this and manj- another cliange the org.anism 
retains its integrity for a more or less prolonged 
period. Its reactions arc effective. Kot that the 
organism can respond successfully to all stimuli, 
e,g. to a strong current of electricity, for it is not 
able to live anj-wherc or anyhow, but only within 
certain environmental limits which we call the 
essential conditions of its life. VTe cannot account 
for this primary and fundamental power of effective 
response ; it is part of our conception of life. In 
some degree it must have been possessed by the 
first and simplest organisms, tliough it has doubt- 
less been improved upon in tlie course of evolution. 
Without wresting words, it cannot be said that 
inanimate systems ever exiiihit effectiveness of 
resjionse. A river carves through a soft rock and 
circles round a hard one, a glacier circumvents a 
crag, a crystal may mend itself, hut it cannot be 
said that there is any advantage to river, glacier, 
or crystal in the way it behas'es. The biological 
concept is plainly irrelevant. The nearest ana- 
logue-', perhaps, to organic effectiveness of re- 
sponse are to be found in automatically regulated 
machines, but the analogy is little more than a 
pleasing conceit, since the machine is a matcrialira- 
tion of human ingenuity and without any intrinsic 
autonomy. 

2 . Plasticity. — Bnt in addition to the primary 
inherent power of effective response, we must also 
recognize that living creatures are in different 
degrees plastic. That is to say, they can adjust 
their reactions to novel conditions, or they can, as 
wo seem bound to say, ‘try’ first one mode of 
reaction and then another, finally persisting in 
that which is most effective. Thns, Dallinger was 
able to accustom certain Monads to thrive at an 
extraordinarily high temperature; thus Jennings 
reports that the Iwhairiour of certain Infusorian.' 
may be compared to a pursuance of ‘the method 
of trial and error’ ; thus some marine fisiies are 
plastic enough to live for days in fresh water. 
How much of tliis plasticity is primary or inherent 
in the very nature of Hiring matter, Jiow much of 
it is secondary and uTought out by Katural Selec- 
tion in the coarse of ag^, must remain in great 
measure a matter ot opinion. ^ Each case must be 
judged on its own merits. It is certain that many 
unicellnlar organisms are very plastic, and it seems 
fea-sonable to suppose that, as differentiation in- 


crea-'cd, restrictions were placed <m the primary 
pla-'ticity, while a more specialized secondary 
plasticity- was gained in many cases, where organ- 
isms lived in environments liable to frequent 
vicissitudes. It is convenient to use the term 
‘ accommodation ’ for the frequeutly occurring 
functional adjustments which many organisms are 
able to make to new conditions. When a muscle 
becomes stronger if exercised beyond its wont, we 
may .speak of tliis temporaiyindiiridual acquisition 
as a functional accommodation. See Accomsioda- 
TIOX. 

3 - Modifiability. — Advancing a third step, we 
recognize as a fact of life tliat organisms often 
exhibit great modifabUity. That is to say, in the 
course of their indiiridual life tliey are liable to be 
so impressed by changes in sutrounding influences 
and by changes in function, that, as a direct con- 
sequence, modifications of bodily strncture or habit 
are acquired. ‘Modifications ’ nmy be defined as 
structnral clianges in the body of an indiridnal 
organism, directly induced by changes in function 
or in environment, which transcend the limit of 
organic elasticity and persist after the inducing 
waditions have ce-ased to operate. They are often 
inconveniently called ‘ acquired characters.’ Thus 
a man’s skin may be so thoronghly- * Canned ’ by 
the sun during half a lifetime in the tropics, that 
it never becomes pale again, even after migration 
to a for from sunny cTinie. It is a permanent 
modifioition, as distinguished (a) from a tempor- 
ary adjustment, and (4) from congenital swarthi- 
ne-ss. 

It is admitted by all that both tempora^- adjust- 
ments and more permanent modifications may 
make for survival or for an increase of well-being 
that favours sunrii-al in the long run. But they 
may also be indifferent (as far as we can see), or 
they may even be injurious to the organism ns a 
whole, e.y. when an important organ, in response 
to inadequate nutrition or stimulus, is arrested at 
a certain stage in its development. In themselves, 
howei-er, they seem always in the direction of at 
least local effectiveness. It is difficult to bring 
forwapl any instance where the reaction is in 
itself in the ivrong direction. It may spell de- 
generation, when judged by the normm level 
attained in other members of tlie species or in 
antecedent si>ecies, but the degeneration is in 
itself an effective response to the conditions there- 
of. A growing organ which does not receive 
ailequate nutrition and the appropriate liberating 
stimuli, may stop growing ; bnt while this may ot 
injurious to the organism ns a whole, it may be 
actually beneficial, and in any case it is the most 
effective response the organ as such could give. 
■The change-provoking stimuli may imply conditions 
with which the organism cannot possibly cope, but 
the parts primarily affected may be said to do their 
best within the limits of their modifiability. Even 
a pathological process like inflammation, set up 
In re.spon?e to intrusive microbes, is an effective 
reaction, and sometimes a life-saving one. 

When a mammal taken to a colder climate 
acquires a thicker coat of hair, when a plant 
similarly treated acquires a thicker epidermis, 
when an area of skin much pressed upon becomes 
hard and callous, when a shoemaker in the course 
of his trade develops certain skeletal peculiarities. 

and hundreds of examples might be given, — we 

call the results adaytire modijicattoizs. The changes 
are effective, useful, fit,— they may even make foi 
the presen-ation of the individual, when tlie struggle 
for existence is keen. And yet these adjustments 
are not wliat are usually meant by ‘adaptations.’ 
For this term (used to denote a result, not a process) 
Lo most conveniently restricted to racial adjn-'l- 
inents, that i.s, to characters which are inborn, not 
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scqnired j ivhich are expressions of the natur^ in- 
heritance, not individual gains. It goes ''"thont 
saying that tliough these adaptations are Pptenti- 
alfy implicit in the germinal 
fertilized ovum-they cannot be expressed without 
appropriate ‘nurture’; that is a condition of ^1 
development. But they are theoretically— how- 
ever difficult the distinction may be in practice— 
quite different from acquired adaptive modihca- 
tions, which are not innate though the potentiality 
of their occurrence neceasarily is. According to the 
Lamarckian hypothesis, adaptations are due to 
the cumulative inheritance of individually acquired 
modifications ; but as satisfactory evidence of the 
hereditary transmission of any modification as such 
or in any representative degree is, to say the least, 
far to seek, and as it is difficult to conceive of any 
mechanism whereby such transmission could come 
about (see Heredity), some other origin of adapta- 
tions must be sought for. 

A. Origin of adaptations Within the limits of 

a miort article it is impossible to discuss adequately 
a problem so difficult as that of the origin of 
adaptations. Like the correlated, but really dis- 
tinct problem of the origin of species, it is one of 
the fundamental — still imperfectly answered — 
questions which the interpreter of animate nature 
has to face. We cannot do more than indicate the 
general tenor of the suggestions which evolutionists 
nave offered. 

(a) According to the Lamarckian theory, racial 
adaptations are due to the cumulative inheritance 
of individual adaptive modifications. But there is 
a lack of evidence in support of this interpretation, 
plausible as it seems ; it is difficult to conceive of 
any internal mechanism whereby a change acquired 
by a part of the body can affect the germinal 
material in a manner so precise and representative 
that the offspring shows a corresponding change in 
the same direction. Moreover, there are many 
known cases vvliere any such transmission of modi- 
fications certainly does not occur. 

(b) The general Darwinian theory is that adap- 
tations are due to the selection of those inborn 
and heritable variations which, by making their 
possessors better adapted to the conditions of their 
Iffe, have some sun-ival value. It is a fact of 
obserimtion that in many groups of organisms the 
individuals fluctuate continually in various direc- 
tions. These fluctuating variations appear as if 
they followed the law of chance. It is also a fact 
of observation that some of these variations in- 
crease the survival value of their possessors. It 
IS inferred that the cumulative inhentance of these 
favourable vanations, fostered by selection in any 
of Its numerous forms, and helped by the elimina- 
faon--gradnal or sndden-of forms lacking the 
vmations in the fit direction, or having others 

new ’Jd ^ establishment of 

new adaptations. The greatest difficulty in this 
wgument is to account for the origin of the fit 
^ ^ ™et by the accumula- 
incr experimental data bear- 

results ascribed to them. To many?^Sore 
It appears that more emphasis shoiUd be laid upon 
the power that many animals have of Sto 
seeking out environments for which the variations 

to\';irto r it L nJceX^ 


tions,’ where a new character or group of char- 
acters not only appears suddenly, but may come to 
stay from generation to generation. , It cannot be 
said that we understand the origin of these muta- 
tions, in some of which the organism in many oi 
its parts seems suddenly to pass from one position 
of organic equilibrium to another ; but that they do 
occur is indubitable, and their marked heritability 
is also certain. Mendel has given at once a demon- 
stration and a rationale of the fact that certain 
mutations, when once they have arisen, are not 
likely to be swamped, but are likely to persist, 
unless, of course, selection is against them. In 
horticulture, in particular, artificial selection has 
operated in great part on mutations. If this inter- 
pretation be confirmed and extended, it will not 
be necessary to lay such a heavy burden on the 
shoulders of selection. But more facts are urgently 
needed, and how and under what conditions muta- 
tions — whether adaptive or non-adaptive — occur, 
remains an unsolveu problem. 

(d) In his theory of Germinal Selection, Weis- 
mann has elaborated an attractive subsidiary 
hypothesis. Supposing that the germinal material 
consists of a complex — a multiplicate — of organ- 
determining particles (the determinants), he pos- 
tulates a struggle going on within the arcana of 
the germ-plasm. Supposing limitations of nutri- 
tion within the germ, he pictures an intra-germinal 
stniggle in which the weaker determinants corre- 
sponding to any given part will get less food and 
will become weaker, while the stronger determin- 
ants corresponding to the same part will feed 
better and become stronger. Thus the theory 
suggests a hypothetical internal selection which 
will abet the ordinary external selection of indi- 
vidual organisms, and it makes the rise, if not the 
origin, of adaptations more intelligible. Or, to 
put it in another way, the theory suggests a 
possible mechanism by which the survival of any 
form with a favourable variation may influence 
the subsequent variational direction of that form. 
The detenninants are supposed to he variable — 
everything living is ; for each character separately 
heritable there are in the germ multiple deter- 
minants ( paternal, maternal, grand - parental, 
ancestral) ; these are not all of equal strength ; 
there is a germinal struggle and selection, the 
strongest asserts itself in development, and the 
resulting determinate corresponds in character to 
the victorious determinant. If the character of 
the resulting determinate is of survival value, 
those organisms which have that character tend to 
survive, and their progeny will tend to keep up the 
same strain. But while the external selection is 
proceeding, it is being continually backed up W 
the germinal selection. Thus nothing succeeds 
like success. 

(e) Various evolutionists — Professors Mark Bald- 
win, H. F. Osborn, and C. Lloyd Morgan — have 
suggested that although individual adaptive modi- 
fications may not be transmissible, they may have 
indirect importance in evolution, by serving as 
life-preserving screens untU coincident inborn or 
germinal variations in the same direction have 
time to develop. As Lloyd Morgan puts it— ^(l) 
‘ Where adaptive variation v is similar in direction 
to individual modification m, the organism has an 
added chance of survival from the coincidence 
m-i-p: (2) where the variation is antagonistic in 
direction to the modification, there is a diminished 
chance of survival from the opposition m-v; hence 
(3) coincident variations will be fostered while 
opposing variations ivill be eliminated.’ _As Groq-* 
expresses it, in reference to some instinctive activi- 
ties — limitation may keep ‘a species afloat until 
Natural Selection can substitute the lifeboat 
heredity for the life-preserver tradition.’ As Mark 
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Baldwin states it, the theory is ‘that individual 
modifications or accommodations may supplement, 
protect, or screen organic characters and keep 
them alive nntil useful congenital variations arise 
and snnive by natural selection.’ 

Finally, in thinking over this difficult problem 
of adaptations, we must remember the importance 
of the active organism itself. As Professor James 
iVard has well pointed out, it may seek out and 
even in part make its ensdronment ; it is not only 
selected, it selects ; it acts as well as reacts. And 
although the details and finesse of this may have 
been mahorated in the course of selection, the 
primary potentiality of it is an essential part of 
the secret of that land of octivitj’ which we call 
Life. 

LirriUTiTRB. — J. Mark Baldwin, and ^rolufren. 

New York, 1P02 ; W. K. Brooks. The Foundaiiotis of 2oolc^^ 
New York, 1SS9: C. Llo^d Morgan, Anitnal Behaviour^ 
London, l&W, Habit and Jjistinet, London, 1806, TAr Interpre- 
tation of Aniure, London, 1005 ; T, H. Morg'an, Brolution 
and Adaptation, New York, 1903 ; H. Mrinjtcrberp, Pie Lehre 
eon der naturltehen Anpaeeten^, Leipno, ISM; R. Otta, 
Raturatietitehe und retipiOse IVelEnnriofil, Tubinpen, 1901 (llnp. 
tr. London, 1006); Herbert Spencer, Prineiptee of Biotootr, 
revised ed. ISOS, Part ii. ch. v.; A. Weismann, The’ Beoltitxon 
TTuorp, 2 TOls. (Enp. tr. London, 1901). 

J. Ahthub Thomson. 

ADELARD. — Adelard of Bath [Phitosophus An- 
glorum) occupies a distinctive position among the 
schoolmen of the 12th cent., as a chief representative 
of the philosophic doctrine of ‘ Inditference.’ This 
was one of the mediating theories in the great 
medimval conflict as to the nature of universal con- 
ceptions (genera and species) and their relation to 
the individuals comprcliended under them. It lies 
between the extreme Bealism on the one hand, 
which attached substantiality only to the univer- 
sals, and the extreme Nominalism on the other, 
according to which generic conceptions were mere 
names, while reality belonged only to the indi- 
i-idnals. It tends, however, to the side of Nominal- 
ism, inasmuch as it gives up the substantiality of 
nniversals, and makes the universal to consist of 
the non-diflierent elements {indifferentia) in the 
separate indinduols, which alone subsist substanti- 
ally. Everything de^nds on the point of view 
from which the individuals are regarded : according 
as attention is fixed on their dillerences or their 
non-diflerences, they remain individuals or become 
for us the species and the genus. Thus Plato as 
Plato is an individual, as a man the species, ns an 
animal the subordinate genus, as a substance the 
most universal genus. 

This doctrine of Indifference was probably first 
stated in Adelard’s treatise de Eodem ct Vivcrso, 
composed between 1105 and 1116. [It has recently 
been edited Iw H. Willner in SetCr. t. Gesch. a. 
Philos, des Mitttlaliers, ed. by Cl. Baumker and 
G. V. Hertling, Miinstcr, 1903.] Adelard seeks to 
reconcile Plato and Aristotle, and says ; 

'Since that which we see is at once genus and spedes and 
Angtotle rijfhtly insisted th»t the unirersils do not 
exist except In the thin^ of sense. But since those universal#, 
BO far as they are called genera and species, cannot be per* 
edved bv any one In their purity vitboat the admixture of 

t-, .4?-- nt-* that they existed and could be 

' ■ ■ * ' sense, to wit, in the Divine rated. 

, ■ ■ ■- , words they seem opposed, yet held 

te reality the same opinion.' 

The doctrine of Indifference was also represented 
by Walter of Mortagne (died as bp. of Laon, 1174), 
whom some indeed have regarded as its originator, 
while others again have traced it to a supposed 
late view of 'William of Charapeanx. 

Besides the above-mentioned tractate, Adelard 
wrote also Qncsstioncs Naturalcs. He had travelled 
widely and acquired great physical learning, especi- 
ally from the Arabs, ont of whose language he 
translated Euclid. He teaches that the knoudedge 
of the laws of nature should he united wdth the 
recognition of their dependence on God’s will. He 


says: ‘It is the will of the Creator that herbs 
shonlJ grow from the earth, but this will is not 
vnthout reason.^ Mere authority he compares to a 
halter, and desiderates that reason should decide 
between the true and the false. 

LiTritjiTCRB,— Art. 'ScholMtidsm' in EBr> nL; Erdmann, 
Grundrist der Beech, d. Philos.* lEng^. Ir. 1S90) L { 160; Windcl- 
band, Lehrlmeh der Beech, d. Philoe.a p803) 5 23; Ueberweg- 
Heiaae, Brundriee der Beech, d. Philoe.> (lS9t-s) ii. { 25 which 
ace for a fnllcr bibliocrsphy. E. S. FRANKS. 

ADIAPHORISM — Three meanings of this 
word are given in the dictionaries : (1) the theory 
that some actions are indifferent, f.e. neither had 
nor good, not being either commanded or forbidden 
by God, either directly or indirectly; so that they 
may be done or omitted without fault; (2) the 
theory that certain rites or ceremonies, not having 
been either commanded or forbidden by God, may 
freely be used or omitted without fault ; (3) the 
theory that certain doctrines of the Church, though 
taught in the word of God, are of such minor 
importance, that they may be disbelieved ■without 
injury to the foundation of faith. (Althongh this 
use of the word can be found in good authors, it is 
a question whether it is accurate). 

I. Actions. — t’ery early in the history of the 
Christian Church the gospel began to be conceived 
as a netc late. Perhaps the wider meaning of the 
word ‘law’ had something to do with this. But 
it was to be expected that those ■who had gro'wn 
up tinder a system of rigid prescription, not only 
of rites and ceremonies, but also of domestic ob- 
servances and the details of personal conduct, — a 
prescription, moreover, that had Divine authority, 
— should be unable to conceive any other method 
of moral life. It is not strange, therefore, that 
St. James (1“) speaks of the gospel as ‘the perfect 
law of liberty.’ The early converts to the gospel 
had been heathen ; the customs in which they bad 
been bred were abhorrent to a Jew ; they were cor- 
rupting; and therefore those new-made Christians 
had to be taught and drilled in the first principles 
of morality. In the Early Church, before the 
books of the NT had been ■written and for many 
years afterwards, the OT ivas the word of Go5 
read in their assemblies for ■worship ; and its pre- 
scriptions for conduct, its rules of common life, and 
its religions institutions became authoritative. It 
seems likely that a legalistic conception of Christi- 
anity must al^a’ays preponderate in a community 
recently won from heathenism. Such converts 
remain under tutelage, and discipline must be 
rigidly exercised, until the fundamental principles 
ofright living are ■wrought into their conscience. 

Marcion urged the rejection of the OT law. As 
the Church began to spread through all classes of 
men, and to have part in the whole of their daily 
life, it began insensibly to accommodate its ascetic 
rnles to the necessities of the case. Gradually there 
grew up a distinction between a law of morals 
incumbent upon all men and a higher rule of life 
voluntarily assumed, but when once assumed, of 
lasting obligation, and by the observance of which 
a man might earn a higher reward than was due 
to the simple observance of the commandments of 
God {eonsitia evangelica), and might even deserve 
enough of God to he able to transfer some of his 
merit to others [opera svpererogativa). An ascetic 
life was looked upon as holier than the observance 
of the duties of one’s calling in the world. To the 
commandments of God w*ere added the command- 
ments of the Church. 

The Reformation assailed this notion of an 
esoteric and artificial righteousness. The moral 
ininnetions of Jesus and His holy example are for 
all alike. The works of our calling are the sphere 
in which to serve God. No one can fulfil the law 
of God, much less can any one exceed it. All are 
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dependent upon God’s mercy; and, forgiven for 
Christ’s sake, depending upon that grace and 
thankful for it, are to go toth 
of daily duty, pleasing Hun by childlike faith, not 
by the exceueiice of Tvhat they do. 

It has been charged that the immediate resnlt of 
the Reformation u-as a deterioration of mor^s, 
especially in regions where the Lutheran doctrine 
taught, no efficient external discipline hemg 
at hand to take the place of the ecclesiasrical rules 
and iurisdiction of the older time (see Dolhnger, 
Befomation). A more successful effort was made 
under Calvin to introduce in Geneva a complete 
censorship of morals. The Puritans of England 
revived the conception of the gospel as a law. 
The Pietistic movement in Germany forbade as 
inconsistent with the Christian name all mere 
enjoyment and all the merely artistic activities of 
life. To do everything to the glory of God forbade 
all play. There was a revival of asceticism, which 
was taken up by the early Methodists in England 
(see Ritschl, Geschkhtc dcs Pietkmvs, 3 vols., 
isSO-d). In our own day there are many sects, 
notably the Second Adventists, who regard the 
OT Law as still in force in all its regulations, even 
concerning meat and drink. 

To appreciate the answer which Christ gave 
to this question, we must bear in mind that the 
Pharisaism which He refuted endeavoured to 
secure the law of God by * putting a fence around 
the Law,’ consisting of inferential and artificial 
rules of life. Those who vigorously observed these 
the Pharisees accounted meritorious ; and they nut 
such stress on these comments and additions that 
by them they made the law of God of no effect. 
Onr Lord rebuked the substitution of a human 
law for the simple law of God, and also the e.valta- 
tion of human rules of life to the same sanctity as 
belonged to the revealed law. He required the 
inward service of the heart. Jesus u-as not an 
ascetic in the usual meaning of that word. He 
accepted invitations to the table (Lk 7”), He 
honoured a wedding - feast (Jn fi'"-), He spoke 
sympathetically of the children playing in the 
streets (Lk 7”), He commended Mary’s sacrifice of 
precious ointment (Mt 26"^-, Jn 12=®-), He submitted 
to be called n wine-bibber and a glutton (Mt 11»). 
Neither was St. Paul an ascetic. It is evident that 
he did not consider it essential to his personal 
salvation to make distinctions of meats (Ro 14- «• 

1 Co 8<, 1 Ti 4<- »), to forego the use of wine (1 Tt 5°), 
to raise anxious imestions about the material of 
entertainments (1 Co 10=^), or to avoid social pleas- 
ures (tfiitf.) ; and he could look upon and talk about 
the games of Greece with no word of abhorrence or 

^ Timothy 

he foretold those errorists who would ‘ for- 
bid to mai^, and command to abstain from meats, 
which God created to be received with thanksgiving 
by them which believe and know the truth For 
eve^ creature of God is good, and nothing is to be 
refused If It be received with thanksgiving: for it 
is sanctified through the word of God and prayer.’ 
Aieat will not commend us to God,’ he says (1 Co 8*) • 
neither, if we eat not, are we the worse ; nor, if we 

mo 1 Co 7«-“ and of? 

nu P ®'ident that a sphere is left for 
Christian freedom, in which a man may, nay must 
his own judgment, and in reference to which 
*i’>d no man may condemn 
justification of 

what are described as merely sesthetic activities of 
human life, m which the natural delight of man 
of hM place, and where the law 

^ke law of duty 

No doubt St. Paul would have barred these <w^' 
because of the present distress’ (I Co 7"J' but 
hw opinion’ in contradistinction from -thecom- 




mandment of the Lord ’ allows them, though with 
the important qualifications we have yet to allude 
to. Tney derive a sanction from the constitution 
of man. Under this category we put the drama, 
music, art. all recreation. We therefore assert that 
there is a sphere for the freedom of a Christian. 
He is not under a positive law which e.xtends to 
every comer of his life. He does not move in the 
sphere of a moral necessity. He must exercise 
judgment and choice. He must abound more and 
more in knowledge and all discernment, and prove 
the things that differ (Ph 1®’-). It is wrong for 
him to hinder and lame his conscience either by 
the cultivation of rigid unreasoning habits or by 
the adoption of a formal law (Frank, Theologte 
der Concordienformel, IV. x. 16 if.). 

But Christian freedom has its limits. These 
limits are external and internal. Our liberty may 
not ' become a stumhlingblock to the weak, sinning 
against the brethren, wounding their conscience 
\dien it is weak’ (1 Co 8“‘“). Some things that 
ate lawful edify not (10®) ; they contribute nothing 
(6’*). We are not to live in the moment, wasting 
the tnateriai of everlasting Rfe (7**). ‘ AH things 
are lawful for me, but I wilJ not be brought under 
the power of any ' (6”, Gal 5'*). To watchfulness 
on his own account the Christian must add a 
watchful love of his fellow-man. 

LitkRATOKi:.— S ee besides works quoted, writers on Christian 
Ethics, such as Harless, Wuttke, Martensen, X-uthardt, 
Gtseh. der ChrittL Ethik ; Gottschicic in PJiE^, and Kiibel in 
PEEH. 

2 . Rites and ceremonies. — If we take np the 
second definition of our subject, we find that the 
same causes led the Early Church to believe that 
its rites and ceremonies had been commanded by 
God. The ceremonial laws of the OT doubtless do 
reveal the essential principles of the worship of 
God. These principles were enshrined in fonns 
suitable to primitive times and prophetic of the 
realities by which the redemption of mankind was 
accomplished by our Lord Jesus Christ. But the 
OT, applied to forms of worship by way of illus- 
tration and explanation, became normative ; so 
that gradually the Church came to have a priest- 
hood, altars, and sacrifices of its own, with vestments 
and ayitual, and feasts and days ; the observance 
of which was regarded as essential to the validity 
of its sacraments, and therefore to salvation, and 
the neglect of which was as deadly as a violation 
of the Decalogue. This view persists in parts 
of the Christian Church, and is invoked for the 
defence of existing institutions and privileges. 

The Reformers acknowledged that the Church 
had a right to institute rites and ceremonies, and 
even ascribed to, the Church the hallowing of the 
first day of the week instead of the seventh ; but 
they denied that the Church had a right to claim 
for its institutions the unchangeableness and sanc- 
tity of the institutions and commandments of God. 
Christ left few ordinances — His Word, the two 
Sacraments, a ministry of the Word and Sacra- 
ments, His assured presence with the assembly of 
His people, the Lord’s Prayer, these are all — and 
for the rest the Church was left to develop its 
forms of government and its forms of worship to 
suit the times and places in which it might 
found. But what do we mean by ‘ the Church ’ in 
this statement ? The clergy only? Or those who 
have attained to a headship of the clergy 1 Or, in 
coBatries where the State controls the Church, the 
ministry of worship ? Or duly authorized Councils ? 
Or representatives chosen oy clergy and laitj', 
expressing their preference by the vote of a 
majority ! None of these. The judgment of the 
Church may finally decide a matter which has 
been approved with the concurrence of all these. 
A rite that once was significant and edifying may 
fall out of use, or may become harmful in the 
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Inpse of time and nnder chanijing circumstances. 
All rites and ceremonies instituted by men are 
subject to the judgment of Christian conscience 
enlightened bj- the word of God. 

In the Silver Age of the Kefomiation a warm | 
controversy among Lutheran theologians was pre- 
cipitated by the attempt of Charles v. to compro- 
mise the differences between the Evangelical 
Churches and the Roman Church, in the Augsburg 
Interim of 1548. The controversj' raged about the 
permi.ssibility of a vague formula which might be 
interpreted in two ways, and the revival of usages 
which the one side hail rejected because they served 
error, and tlie other regarded as sacred and neces- 
eaiy. Flacius was the protagonist on the one 
side ; Mehuichthon was the target. The matter 
and the true position cannot be set forth more 
clearly than is done in the Formula of Concord, 
1580. 

* For the settlement ol this controrersy, we beliere, tesoh, and 
confess, with one consent, thst ceremonies or ecciesiisticai 
riles (which hud been neither commanded nor forbidden by the 
Word of God, but instituted only tor the soke of decency and 
order) »re not ol themsclvea Divine Worship or any part of it. 
For it is written (Mt 15“) : “ In rain do (Aep irortiip me, (eaeAinj 
for doetTxntt the cominandmrnfi of mrn." * 

‘The Churches of God everywhere throughout the worid. and 
St sny time, Imre the right to chsnge such ceremonies eccording 
to the occasion, in whatever way it may seem to the Church 
most serviceable for its edification.* 

* But in so doing all levity should be avoided and ftH offence, 

and especially should care be taken to spare those weak in 
taith (1 Co 8“ Ro Hl»>* . 

* In times of persecution, when a clear and steadfast confession 

Is required of tis, we ought not to yield to the enemies of the 
Go-pel ill things iniBfferent. For the Apostle says (Gal 5>): 
'* ijtand therefore in the iitferty vheretcith Christ hath made ^ 
free, and be siat entangled again uilh the yoke of bondage ; 
and (2 Co 6>*) : "Be not vnegwjUy yoked logrihtr wilfi trn- 
btlienrs. For vhat felbncthig U there bettceen light arid dark- 
nesit " etc. : also (Gal 2’) : " To lehom tee gate place by xubjeetion, 
no, not for an hour; that the truth of the gospel might eontinus 
iciOi V« 1 ," For In such a state ol things the dispute no longer 
Is about things Indifferent, but concerning the truth ol the 
Gospel and the presefi'ationand protection of Christian liberty, 
and how to prerent open idolatry ; and the protection of tho« 
who are weak in faith against offence. In matters of this sort 
we ought not to yield anything to our adversaries, but it is our 
duty to give a faithful and sincere confession, and patiently te 
bear whatever the Lord may lay upon ua and may permit the 
inemies ol His Word to do to us.' .v . 

•So CHiurch ought to condemn another because that CTur^ 
observes more or fewer ol outward ceremonies which the lejid 
did not institute, it only there be between them consent In all 
articles of Doctrine and In the right use of the Sacraments. 
Weil and truly was it said of old : " ^agreement as to fasting 

does not dissolve agrsemmt in faith " ' 

• We repudiate and condemn these false teachings, asjmntr^ 
to the Word of God, viz. ; that human traditions and Mnstl- 
tutions in matters ecclesiastical are to be considered by them- 
•elves a Worship of God or a part of such 

ceremonies and constitutions should he torceil uiwn the t^urch 
ol God as necessary, against the Christian 
Church of Christ has with reference to outward thin^ of this 
sort; that in time ol persecution, when a clear contesuon is 
r«iulred, the enemies of the Gospel may 
observance ol things of this sort that are in themstlves in- 
different, and that it is pcrmltW to wes and 
them— a thing deWroental to heavenly truth , 


Book of'Coneo^, ii.’; Bieck, Das Dreyfaehe Interim). 

There remains the question whether each person 
has a riglit to change the ordinances of the Lhurcti 
according to his own judgment and taste, observing 
such as he pleases, and omitting those of which lie 
disapproves. Inasmuch as tliMe ntes and cere- 
monies are things indifferent, he 
to the custom of the Church, Jest he he disorderly 
(2 Th S'- 1 Co U”). Again, it may he asked by 

what test a rite or ceremony ^»^ed 
Church is to be estimated. The .-f 
fesston teaches (Art. vii.) that ntes should be 
observed that contribute to unity and good order 
and the Apology for the 0on/«n^ (iv. 33). tli^ 
the Chnrcli of God of every place and eve^ 
time has power, according ^ 

change such ceremonies in such manner as may 


be most useful and edifying to the Church of 
God.' 

A further question may he raised, as to the 
authority of good taste, of msthetic canons, in 
regard to the forms and accessories of Christian 
worship. In this matter, without doubt, edification 
is of more value than artistic merit, and all must 
yield to the instinct of Christian love. 

3- Doctrines. — In order to answer the question 
suggested by the third definition, the distinction 
between a ‘ dogma,’ a ‘ doctrine,’ and ‘ the faith ’ 
must be clearly apprehended. Dogmas result from 
an analysis of the faith, and the word is properly 
restricted to those statements of Christian tratn 
which have been finally decl.ared by the authorities 
of the Church and accepted by the Church in ila 
Confessions. A dogma is aiways subject to exami- 
nation and challenge, Not even a Council of the 
Universal Church is infallible. Even the CEcu- 
menical Creeds must justify thepiselves to the 
Christian consciousness In- their endent agreement 
with the word of God. Doctrine is an explanation 
and elaboration of the faith which has not yet 
crystallized into dogma. The Faith is the gospel — 
the ‘faith once delivered to the sainte’ (Jude*). 

Dogmas can be understood either in the original 
sense in which they were approved and confessed 
by the Church, or in the sense in which they are 
apprehended by any age. It is conceivable that a 
student may discover a deflection of popular and 
universal faith from the idea which the original 
authors of a Confessional formula meant to set 
forth in it. Every dogma must he understood in 
relation to the entirety of_ the faith. Each age 
gives especial attention to different aspects of the 
faith. The ‘spirit of the age,’ its conception of 
human duties and human rights, its pliiJosophica] 
notions, colour its explanations of Divine truth 
and cause the emphasis laid upon difl'erent aspects 
of it to vary. From its own standpoint every age 
and dime develops first doctrine, then dogma. That, 
finally, is recognized as Christian dogma guod 
semper, yuod iibigue, guod ab omnibus creditur. 
Securus judicat orvis terrarum. 

Edward T. Horn. 

ADIBUDDHA (the theistic system of Nepal, in- 
cluding its Buddhist antecedents, Dhyanihuddhos, 
etc.). — Introduction. — Abel Beniusat stated in 1831 
that ‘ the learned of Europe were indebted to Mr. 
Hodgson for the name of Adibuddba.’* And it 
might almost be said with truth still that nowhere 
else do we find such a systematic and complete 
account of the theory of the theistic Buddhists of 
Nepal {Ailvarikas) t as Hodgson has given in his 
Essays. 

Unitarian and theistic Buddhism, after having 
aroused keen iiiterest.t fell later into neglect, when 
attention was drawn to primitive or ancient Bad- 
dhism, especially by the works of Spence Hardy 
and Bnmouf. The result of the iconographic dis- 
coveries and the Tibetan stndies of the few 
years seems to have been to bring it again mto 
greater prominence. It is well worth examining, 
because, although more * Alexandrian ’ than Bud- 
dhist, Buddhist m fact only in name and in so far 
as it employs Buddhist terminology, it neverthe- 
less is, as it were, the consuniniation of the philo- 
sophical, mystical, and mythological speculations 
of the Great Vehicle, and differs from several other 
systems, widespread in the Buddhist world, only 
by its markedly ‘theistic’ colouring. The sys- 
tem of the Ailvarikas is, in effect, merely the 
half-nmwdyfka (i.e, theistic), half-Soft-ife (i.e. pan- 
theistic) interpretation of the ontological and reli- 
gious speculation of the Great Vehicle in the last 

♦ See Hodrson, Biiays, p. 110 . . 

i From r^aro, the personal and anpreioe pod. <Se« Tbkbm) 

J Sef Schmidt, ffnxndZcAre ; Buniouf, /ntrotliictton. 
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Btaea of its development. It differs from it siiff^ 

kind of Bnddhism-a third (or a 1°“™) Bud- 
dhisra*; and, in order to give the reader a just 
appreciation of the significance of this ii®"' 
p?Ltion of Buddhism, before 

Suffice .to state that the old formula Of a! hat 


ceeds from causes the Tathagata 

A further characteristic of the Aifuante of 
Hodgson, in which they stand apart from Hindu 
or Nepalese thought, is the absence from their 
theology of every feminine, tantric, and niaCTcal 
element. It is well known that Hodgson had re- 
course for his information to native scholars, whom 
he ceremoniously styles ‘living oracles, and who, 
in support of their statements, supplied him with 
fragments of texts, which were not all autlientic. 
These mutilated testimonies, this tradition arran^d 
w’ith a view to meet questions conceived in an alto- 
gether European spirit, are, as far as the absence 
of the above-mentioned element is concerned, con- 
firmed by the Svayambhupnrana, which is not very 
tantric. We do not, however, believe that, even 
apart from the wide and comprehensive nature of 
its mythology, Nepalese theism has in reality ever 
been quite free from intermixture of Sai vite thought. 

Plan and division . — As the problem has not been 
examined in its entirety for a long time, and as 
much light has been thrown upon it by recent 
research, we propose to state it here, as completely 
as possible, from the doctrinal point of view, of 
course ; for we shall willingly dispense with legend- 
ary, iconographic, and ritual details. t 

The interest of Adibuddha ^sterns (for there are 
at least two of them) lies chiefly in their relation to 
genuine Buddhism and to Hinduism. It will be 
most convenient (I.) to give a brief account of those 
Xdibuddha systems which are more or less well 
known, and (II.) to inquire into their antecedents, 
often obscure and problematic, bemnning with the 
sources, so that we may be able in this way (III.) to 
‘locate’ the systems in question, doctrinally and 
historically, and to present a more accurate appre- 
ciation of them. 

As most of these antecedents will demand 
separate treatment (see AvalokiteSvara, Lotus 
OF THE True Law, Mahayana, MaRju^rI), a 
brief reference will here suffice. We shall confine 
ourselves to Buddhist ground, for, although this 
long elaboration of the elements of the Buddhist 
^sterns of Adibuddha may be inexplicable without 
Hmduism, it will be sufficient to note, in passing 
the points of contact. ® 

I. Adibuddha ststhhs.-i. AUvarika system 
(Hodgson s sources). — There is an Adibuddha or 
Faramadihuddha (Tib. dah-poi sahs-rgyas, mchoa- 
^ dan-poi . .,§ thog-mai . . .||), i.«. 
Buddha, mmnary Buddha, Buddha from the be- 
pnning, Buddha unoriginated. IT He exists by 
himself, and m fact is called Svayambhu** like 

* Introduction, p, 681. 

tFor the ancient formula see Kern, Manual on. ao. 
Hodgson, Hsjays, p. 111. ’ PP- So, 49; 

t See NepIi,, HSmaisu, Ico.vookapht (BdddhisiI 

I WaTdeir“soarc“e“’’ hurKan). 
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Brahma, and is worshipped under this name in hu 
great temple at Kathmandu.* He has never Wn 
seen ;t he is in utrudna. Nevertheless, he is ‘pure 
light’; he issues from the ‘void’ {^unyata); and 
his names are innumerable. It is said that prayers 
are not addressed to him ; yet he is worshipped in 
hia temple. He dwells in the Akanisthahmvana^ 
that is, in the upper region of the world of forms, J 
symbolized by the apex of the chaitya, as if it h^ 
been forgotten that in the Buddhist cosmology 
there are numerous formless heavens. § He has, 
besides, like every divinity, a mandalajW or mystic 
circle, for conjuratory or mystical purposes. 

By five acts of his contemplative power {dhyana), 
the Adibuddha or Mah&buddha creates five Buddhas 
called Buddhas of contemplation or Dhyanihud- 
dhas.^ They are Vairochana, Akjohhya, Ratna- 
sambhava, Amitabha, and Amoghasiddha.** These 
are in the world of becoming {pravrlii). Prayers 
are not addressed to them (so Hodgson) ; but they 
have tem^es caUed chaityas^ like those of Adi- 
buddha. By the twofold power of knowledge and 
contemplation, to which they owe their existence, 
they give birth to ‘ Bodhisattvas of contemplation,* 
dhydnibodhi$ativaSti'\ viz., Samantabhadra, Vajra- 
pani, Ratnapilni, Avalokita or Padmapani, and 
Visvapani respectively. These are the actual 
creators of the physical universe, but the worlds 
which they proauce are perishable, and three of 
these creations have alreoay ceased to exist. That 
of which we form a part is the fourth, i.e. it is the 
work of Avalokitesvara, the fourth Bodhisattva, 
the ‘Providence’ of the present; and has as its 
special Buddha, ‘protector and ‘ conqueror* (na^Aa, 
nna) Amitfi-bha, who is enthroned in the midst of 
nis elect. For its instructor it has had Sfikyamuni, 
the Wrth human Buddha. There are five human 
Buddhas {i7idnus{buddhas)f^ who correspond to the 

Even in ]at« t«zt8 we find 8rA>'ambbu explained as follow?: 
svayamhhavati tvayamlhur bhdvandbalda bhavatity arlhab 
(Namasafigiti, 10); tvcyambhui} wrtovikttfparaAttatrdt (it. 60). 
8eo A^pu^basriki pni)n6p6niTnitA, 2 ft., 10; iaihSgalatvam 
buddhalvarh fvayomtfiuttath furrajfiaftam. 

* The temple Is described in Ferctisson, BUt. of Ind^ Arek, 
flff. 170; Wright, Bitt, of Nepali Bendall and S. L4vi, NSpaL 
It is represented in the miniatures of MSS of the 11th cent. 
(Foucher, Icon. Bouddhigyc, I.). Koppen (ii. p. 307) recalls the 
fact that, according to Kirkpatrick fan Account, p. 148), the 
Great lAma (or a long time maintained relations with the temple. 

t The Adibuddha u sometimes called Fi^carupa, * who takes 
everj* form,’ and is so represented (Hodgson, Euayct 83 ; Foucher, 
Cataloffue, pp. 12, 18). 

t The world to wWch those Baints ascend, who, being com- 
paratively little advanced, must wait many centuries before 
attaining to nirvana, although they are not on that account 
condemned to a new earthly existence ; they arc the fifth class 
of the .4ndpdmtns, according to the Little Vehicle. 

f It is not clear that the Adibuddha of the Nepalese extends 
bis reign beyond the present Kaipa (Age of the world). He U 
father of five Buddhas only. It seems to be foi^otten that there 
are miUions of Kalpas and millions of Buddhas. 

I That is a noJtfaframaxidaf" ^ *t » Recall- 
ing the triad. Buddha, Din ' . ■ [Svayam- 

bhupurd^a), Adibuddha Is ’ ■ : . • ; ree gems 

embodied.* 

^ The present writer has never. In any Sanskrit or Tibetan 
text, met with the expression * dhyanibuddba.* The five 
Buddhas are called the * five Jinas * or the ‘ five Buddhas ’ In the 
Sanskrit texts as well as in Tibet, in CambodJa, and in Java. 
He is inclined to believe that we have to do here either with an 
invention due to Hodgson’s pandits or with a very late source. 
As the St. Petersburg Dictionarj' observes, Dhydnibuddha, if 
rightly contrasted . . 

nuinupkanyd) ought ' . ■ ' * * 

Adibuddha]* and not . ' ' 

dhyanibuddha. We k ' ^ * 

{ye-fes saru-rgyas, peases byafi-chub^sems-dpa), who cannot be 
distinguished from the Vajrabuddhas. They correspond to the 
five jtianas or mystic sciences. These are the five so-called 
Dhyanibuddhas, regarded from the tantric point of view 
{jfldnam bhagam itx smxtam). 

** Sometimes a sixth, Vajrasattva, who creates (or causes to be 
created) immaterial substances, while the five others create 
corporeal forms. , 

^ f T The same may be said of them as of the * Dhj'anibuddhas’ ; 
smee the Bodhisatt\'as are not in Dkycina, the word can only 
mean *born of dhyana.* 

tt There is a list in the XJttle Vehicle of seven human Buddhas 
who are also worshipped in Nepal (Wilson Ii.. Bauddha tracts). 
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6ve Buddhas of contemplation. They are not, 
however, incarnations of them, hut rather ‘ re- 
flexes, ‘ magical projections,’ nirmana- 
kiiya. 

a. It is dllScult to d»t« Hodgson's soorces,* The same dlffi. 
ciilty exists with regard to the poetical version ol the Karanda- 
vyuha, of which the fermfnus a qm wilt perhaps be supplied br 
the date of the Tibetan translation of the prose version of the 
same text. In this prose edition, the only one which the 
TSbetans have known or have cared about, there is. indeed, a pas- 
Bige wanting, namely the passage of the verse edition where 
aoibuddha, Srayambhn,^ i mnitha (first protector) appean at 

• ^ ,ak 

»'l', • ■■ 

■ ■ i" ' . :i 4 • I ' - ■ . . , , 

of the fire Buddhfts.* t 

3 . The name * Adibuddha * or * Paramfidibuddha * 
appears in more ancient documents. According to 
Csoma, who was the first and only one to deter- 
mine thU chronology, this name and the system to 
which it is attached are closely connected with the 
Srikfllachakratantra, a tantra openly Saivite in its 
inspiration, which was probably ‘ introduced (?) into 
India in the 10th cent, and into Tibet in the 11th 
century.’ t 

Now, however, it is a recognized fact that the 
Tantras are much older than used to be thonpht.§ 
It should at least be noticed that Sfafijuirr 
is called Adibuddha in the Nimasahgiti 
(w. 55. 100), a ^ok undoubtedly earlier than the 
loth cent., if it is the case, as TaranStha believes, 
thatChandragomin,acontemporaryofChandrakIrti 
(7th cent.) wote a commentary upon it. 11 It is 
not necessary to discuss the question whether the 
interpretation, given in the commentaries of the 
Namasangiti and numerous tantric works,ir was 
accepted at the time when, according to this tradi- 
tion, the work itself was composed. 

There were good reasons for ascribing to Mafi- 

i 'oiri the character of an Adibuddha, inasmuch as 
le is the personification of the knowledge whence 
Buddhas originate, and since he is more than a 
Bodhisattvo, viz., a ‘ Jnfinasattva,’ in other words 


• Especially the SvayacnbhunarJns (ed, Dibl. Indica). Sec 
on Its date 'Hanpmild S5.stn, JhTS IL S, p. 33. and L4vi 
(later than 1160); and for the contents lUJendraliU, 249; 
Hodgson, 115; Bumottf, 539, 510; L6ii, i. 212; Toucher, 

CaL d€4peintura n^palauet, pp. 1711. mentions also 

the Namasafiglti, Si^anamila, Bhadrakalpivadana, Dhyiva* 
dina. 

f See Bamouf, Introd. pp, 211-230. 

1 See Bendall, Catalogue, p. Coweil and Egceffnsr, Cata- 
logue, No. 19 ; Kandjur, h 8 : Paranudibuddhodhrtasri- 

k&lacbakra natna tantrardjah (CMnia*Feer, p. 292) ; the Barotrt 
^ Csoma; lUmasat, Hilangtt, p. 121; and, on a Hindu 
Kdlaehahra, Haraprasitd, Caf, Durbar Librarj!, 1905, p. Jx.; 
last, but not least, OrdnwMel, ityih,, pp. 14, 15. 60. Suchandra, 
who has the title of KuUka (rv7S-WanX the title o! the 
Zhambhala kings, recelred it from Buddha at Dhanyakatoka 
(Orissa), and, returning to hii own countrj*, he composed the 
Kdlachakra mulatantra in 9^ A.D. The ^mbhala iOrunwcdel 
has ^ambhala ; the Tibetan is bde-hbyun, corresponding to 
bde-byei, sabkara ; then hbintiisshkava^bkala (Dr. P.Cordier); 
see ^rat Chandra, 3V5. Diet, pp. 1231 and 670 ; MS Hodgson, 
DAS, 19, I,, st. 26, 150, 156, etc.) should be located on the 
Jaxartcs. It is from that country that the Tibetan calendar 
comes, and erer^* one admits the influence of Upper Asia 
(Kbotan, etc., or 3fah5chlna, as the Chinese say) on the fate 
of Buddhism. According to Qrunwedel, the book presents a 
distinctly Vai«t?aritc appearance; the date is fixed by the 
mention of Islim and Muhammad *^od of Mec<a 

(MakhaX where the religion of the Barbarians (mi<cWa) is 
prevalent. Taranatha, p. 305. ^ . 


recension of me Auiuuuaua lUiiiiuj. 

the honour of being the first to erplain the kulifapada, and 
■ • . • . . The god Kilachakra 

' • • • •vabhartr,jinajanaka, 

• ■ arer of the Universe ; 

• ■ , ■ ' le the son of all the 

Buddhas, just as he remains young in spite of his old age, 
rrddAo ’pi fram iumdraA eakalajinasuto 'py adibuddhat Irom 
diiatz, 

§ Har^rasad &sstrt. Report, 1S95-1900; Proc. Bt. BAS, 1900, 
August (Kisvasasattvasaii^ita, about 800 a.n.}. 
t Taranatha, p. 152. 

^ Namely, in the Pindikrama, published as the first chapter of 
the Pancbakrama (Ghent, 1896). 


the DharmaTcaya (see below) or the DharmadTta- 
tuvdglivara. His attributes, in iconography, are 
the sword which d^troys ignorance and the book 
of the PraiSaparamitg, ‘ the supreme book.’ King 
of sages (Vadiraj), Lord of the Holy AVord (Vagis- 
vara), he is in his eternity (trikdla) a symbolic 
Adibuddha, with a symbolism transparent enough, 
in the same way as the Prajnaparamita (later 
known ns the Adiprajfia) in very orthodox texts is 
called the mother of the Buddhas. Even if, as the 
texts inform ns, he is ‘made up of a part of the 
TathSgatas,’ or, conversely, the five Buddhas 
emanate from his person ; or if the icons place 
the five Buddhas on his head, or in the halo of 
radiance nnth which he is crowned ; if his four 
faces, together with the fact that he is the spouse 
of Sarasvati, bring liim sin^arly close to Brahma,* 
these are conceptions which do not alter his original 
character any more than does his accidental identi- 
^cation with Anahga, the god of Love, or with 
Siva, etc. JIaCjusri is Adibuddha, because he is 
the Icing of the rrajna.t 

4 - Although in certain documents Mafijn^rt is a 
tantric Adibuddha, his origin is on the side of 
purely philosophic^ speculation. The Tantras 
have an Adibuddha of a different nature, nearer 
to Siva-BrahmS than to Brahma or Visnu, viz. 
Vajrasattva-Yajradhara, whom later on we shall 
have occasion briefij' to discuss. 

II. Antecedents QFTBE Adibuddha ststeu. 
— ^By more or less well-defined steps we can 
follow the evolution of Bnddhbm from its origin 
(Little Vehicle) down to the conceptions which 
have jn-st been discussed. There remain for ex- 
amination the conceptions of the Buddha in 
nirvfina, and of the Bodhisattva, the confusion of 
the Buddha and the Bodliisattva, the doctrine of 
the three bodies and the DhyanibuddJias. 

X. Buddha in quasi-niTVarta. — (1) AVe shall see 
(Agnosticism [in Bnddliism]) that, according to 
the doctrine of the VaibhSjyavSdins, and perliaps 
the Sthaviras, nirvana can scarcely be anything 
else than annihilation. The canonical texts, how- 
ever, are much less definite. It is said that • the 
Buddha in niniana evades the grasp of the intel- 
ligence, just as it is impossible to measure the 
waters oi the ocean, they are too many.’ From 
this the conclusion may be, and has been, drawn 
that nirvana is an undcGnable state, but very 
different from nothingness. This is, moreover, 
the old meaning of the word nirtviria. 

(2) It is not, however, necessary, as a matter of 

fact, to sift the question of nirvana, and to solve 
it in an unorthodox and BrShmanical way, in order 
to people the heavens with divine Buddhas. For 
a ‘sntta’ of the first order represents Sakyamnni 
as possessed of the power of prolonging his earthly 
existence to the end of the kalpa (see Ages OF THE 
AVorld [Buddliist]). There is no doubt that it was 
early believed that he continued to live ‘invisible 
to gods and men,’ and the new theoIoCT proved less 
timid than the old. According to tlie Snkhavatl 
(§ 2), a Buddha lives for a hundred thousand niyutas 
(millions) of hotis (ten millions) of kalpas, or more, 
without the be-suty of his complexion being marred. 
Sakyamnni did not live eighty years ! Only the 
Tatbagatas understand the vast duration of his 
life-t , 

(3) The Mahavastu relates that Sakyamnni, and 
as a rule any Buddha, or even a future Buddha 

* Devdtidera : brahmdtmakatvdt, elsewhere detendra ; rifnti* 

XTflthdrafrnt. , . . .» 

t Sec Toucher, leonographxe oouddhique. Fart n., ana 

AS .s:...e.T Bgj/Ud 6L MaUjU^ri 

• I - ■ j ima^-makers ; see 

, ■ viL 

• . . , ^ ■ ■ ice and work of a 

luddha before nirvana, according to me Little Vehicle, see 
Oivya, 150, 17; ilahavaetu, i. 61; compare ajid contrast the 
’owa of Amitabha in the Snkhavativyuha. 
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(Bodhisattva) dnring his existence, h^ the 
appearance of hesitating, thinking, speaking, ac^ 
fnTtutiering as we do. This, howei^er, is wl^olly 
due to his condescension. In reality this marvellous 
lieing is superior to all such emotions, and remains 
a stranger to them. To maintam the contraiy w 
heresy. The bodv of the future Buddh^ is en- 
tirely spiritual. There is nothing mmidane m 
them. A Bodhisattva has really no father, no 
mother, no son, ete. „ , 

This ‘hyperphysical’ system {lolxtiaravada) m 
more precisely set forth in the, Vetulyaka school. 
According to their teaching, Sakyamimi md not 
.appear in person in the world, but deputed an 
ima"e of himself to represent him (cf. DocetisM). 
(4) The Mahavastu says that many ages ago 

• , y 0.1 _r 4 -Via *af-ac'art/»D /IT 



of eight thousand Buddhas of the n^ie of Dipan- 
karaf. . . of threehundred millions of Sakyamnnis.* 
If we identify this ancient Buddha with ours, make 
all the Dipahkaras, all the Sakyamnnis, all the 
Dln-ajottamas, etc., into one single Dipahkara, one 
single S.^kj'amnni, and adopt the docetic theory 
of the Vetulyakas, we obtain the system of the 
•Lotus of the True Law.’ (^untless ages ago, 
nay rather in the beginning, Sakyamnni became 
Buddlia; his appearances on earth, in which he 
seems to become Buddha, to enter into nircona, 
etc., are purely magical.i 

Although it was quite late when the Mahavastu 
received its final shape, the characteristics to which 
we have dra\Tn attention seem to be ancient. For 
the Lotus the fcminitt adqxitm is A.D. 265. As 
for the docetic theory, it is held to have been 
condemned at the Council of PSteliputra (circa 
D.C. 246). _ Although the historical existence of 
the_ Council may be doubtful, the impression re- 
mains tiiat the Buddhists had early reached the 
following conceptions : — 

(а) Sakyamnni survives his earthly pannirt'ana, 
and prolongs the ‘ trance’ {dhyana), from which'he 
has never in reality issued since tlie moment that 
he became Buddha. There is no occasion, therefore, 
for reference, in addition, to the moment when 
he will enter really into nirvana. ‘ The Blessed 
Buddhas, well eouipped with knowledge and merit, 
fields of benevolence and compassion, shelters of 
the multitudes of beings, holding a perpetual 
concentration of mind, are neither in the sarhsara 
(world of becoming) nor in nirvana' {sarhsSra- 
mrvanavimuktah). So it is said in the Dhar- 
masaugitisutra.J 

(б) In the orthodox theoiy (Vaibhajyavadin), 
bakyamnni on becoming Buddha entered ‘nirvana 
with repdne, the residue being the body without 
an Mtive ‘ sou] ’ or thinking organism, which 
nevertheless continues to live and speak But 
^ speaking is posrible in dhyana, therefore this 
body is only magnaL Very probably the Buddhists 

® Sakyamnni during the 
whole of his earthly existence had only been the 

Cf “ 

olow ol the’ baddhology »nd myth. 


with tome stAVi of beatific ‘niiraa 

the Ictus 6/ indicated 'l 


be is not deprired of all compassion by* becoming Boddht, and 
is, in fact, still a 'Bodhisattva'* (cf. Waddell, ‘SambhoraU^-a.* 
in BuddAifm of JVbef, pp. 127, 347). 


2 . The celestial Bodhisattvas.—lt will be seen 
that one of the principal doctrines of the Great 
Vehicle is that of the Bodhisattva, a compassionate 
being, who, out of pure love, refrains from entering 
into nirvana in order to save created beings and 
to act the part of Providence (see Bodhisattva 
and AvalokiteSvaea). In strict orthodoxy, the 
worship of a Buddha produces spiritual results 
only by a process which is entirely subjective and 
in which the Buddha counts for nothing ; for the 
Bnddha is either extinct or plunged in egoistic 
dhyana. It is different with the Bodhisattvas, 
and Chandrakirti says in so many words that, 
just as the new moon is celebrated and not the 
full moon, so must the Bodliisattvas he worshipped 
and not the Buddhas, even though the latter ate 
of greater dignity. The Buddhas have more 
majesty, the Bodhisattvas more inflnence.i 

The Buddhas derive their origin from the 
Bodhisattvas. For, in the first place, every 
Buddha has been a Bodhisattva before becoming 
a Buddha ; and secondly, it is through the inter- 
vention of the celestial Bodhisattva (Maujusri) that 
the future Buddha takes the vow to become a 
Buddlia.J 

On the other hand, the Bodhisattvas are sons 
of the Buddhas [jinaputra), for, unlike the Pra- 
tyekabnddhas, they owe their knowledge of the 
Buddhist truth to the teaching of the Buddhas; 
they are, ‘spiritually’ speaking, begotten by the 
Buddhas. 

In the doctrine of the Little Vehicle every future 
Buddha receives from a Buddha the announcement 
that he is to become a Buddha {vydharana). It is 
the mere statement of a fact. "10 the vyahxrana, 
however, might be, and has been, assigned an 
effective share in the attainment of the end in 
view. In the Lahk5vat5ra the Bodhisattva re- 
ceives not only an announcement hut a consecra- 
tion (abhiseka). Conversely, it will he noticed in 
the Gandhara scufytnres that the Bodhisattvas 
bear tlie phial which is to become the phial of 
consecration ; and in the later iconography the 
same Amitabha, sometimes in the form of the 
meditating Buddha, sometimes in the form of 
Bodhisattva, is seen carrying the same phial.§ 

In theory, every Buddha begets innumerable 
Bodhisattvas to a spiritual life. But the Bodhi- 
sattvas, the usual companions of a Buddha, his 
associates in the spiritual administration of a 
Buddhaksetra, a ‘field of Buddha,’ do not very 
often appear as his spiritnal sons ; they are, we 
might rather say, younger brothers, since they com- 
mence their long term of existence as Bodhisattvas 
about the same time that the future Bnddha enters 
upon his career. 

In certain texts which recall the two great ^rarakas of the 
Little Vehicle, every Bnddha has two chief Bodhisattvas (Ka- 
rnnapno^arika). The Amitayurdbyanosutra connects Avalo- 
kiteSvara iq.v.) and Kahasthanaprapta with Amitabha; and 
Sakya at Buddfa Gaya is represented between Avalokita snd 
Msitreya. Sometimes a Bnddha is seen surrounded by eight 
Bodhisattvas ; and even when the system of the five ‘ Dhyani* 


* Celestial Buddhas arc, in fact, no more real than then 
magical reflexes. From the very moment that Bodhisattva 
bcTOmes Buddha he is merged in ‘nirvapa’ or ‘voidness'; but, 
owing to his merits, he still appears as a brilliant body among 
the Bodhisattvas who behold him. Thus it can be said with 
WaddelJ {Buddhitm of Tibet, p. 357) that the Buddhas have 
two 'real ' bodies, a nircanet-boay (=a non-body)ard a glorioni 
body. See art. Manavaa-a. . 

f The Bodhisatb-as tend to become real gods, superior to the 
Mddhas, bearing the same relation to the Buddhas as Sa- 
kyamnni bore to the Arbata. 

, I Contrast LalUa, 181. 19, where the Bodhisattva has to be 
*xated' by the Buddhas of the ten regions. 

. 5 Concerning the phial kalaia, see Grunwedel, Buadh. An 
*n India, p. 191 ff, ; Foucher, Art bouddhique, p. 34- The wn* 
^ration of a Bodhisattva as crown-prince is the fifth and last 
duty of a Buddha (Alahdrajtu, L 6L 6). 
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buddhas was Used, the number was not ven- unitormb- ob- 
served. At one time eight or nine Bodhisatfvas of the first 
rank are shared very unequally among tiie Buddhas ; nt another, 
each Buddha has a single Bodhisattva, « hos-- name is usually 
colourless and seems to be deriveil from the sculptures. 

3. Confusion of the Buddha and the Bodhi- 
taffm.— From tlie preceding discn.ssion it follows 
that the relations between Buddlias and lioelhi- 
sattvns are complex and do not lend themselves to 
precise definition ; there is often a confusion be- 
tween the two concepts, and traces of this con- 
fusion are earlj- found. In the Mahavastu the 
Bodhisattvas, from the ve^’ first stages of their 
spiritual development, receive the title of ' perfect 
Buddhas.’ In the Bodliicharj’fivatSra, the work 
of a verj’ careful theologian, the Jinar, or the 
Buddhas who have attained Buddhahood and are 
in enjoyment of a ynari-ninvilnn, endeavour to 
save the world j they are entreated to delay their 
pannirvdna. Avalokita, a Bodhisattva by nature, 
IS nt least once termed Bhagavnt, and there are 
nnmerous texts in which the Buddhas are active. 
Perhaps, however, it is necessary to come down as 
fara-s the Kfirandavyaha (p. 91, 8) to read in so many 
words that nirvana is accompanied by thought. 

AVe have seen that, spiritually regarded, the 
Buddhas are at the same time the fathers and 
the sons of the Bodhisattvas. This relationship, 
from the mystic and ontological point of view, 
maj’ be, and has been, intcqireted upon a twofold 
principle. The first, which is at one and the same 
time Buddhi.sl and Briihmanical {see p. 9S*), is that 
of the identity of the .lina and tlic Jinaputra j the 
second, genuinely Hindu, is that of procession or 
emanation (see p. 100). These two principles are 
in other respects verj’ closely conncctetl. 

Ckmceming this mysterious relationship between 
the Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas there is valuable 
information to be got, on the one liand, front the 
sculiitures of Gandhara, Mngadha, etc. j and, on 
the other, from texts clearly related to iconography, 
whether they insiiircd the tatter or were themselves 
inspired by it. \Ve shall begin with the evidence 
of the texts. 

In the Amitaj-urdhyanasatra, AvaloWki, who 
is only a Bodhisattva, besides the hundreds of 
‘magical’ Buddhas (see p. 0S‘) radiatin" from his 
body, bears on his Itcad a colossal Buddha, also 
magical, that is to say, emanating from Avalokita, 

Iilafiiu.srl, a Bodliis.attva raised to the dignity of 
Adibuddha, somelimes bears on his heau small 
figures of the five Dliyanibuddhas, to signify that 
he proceeds from them and comprehends them. 
Conversely, the live Buddhas separate themselves 
from him tejihuratpahchatalkSgata) ; and the carv- 
ing tliat illustrates this expres-sion actually repre- 
sents them ranged above his head, following the 
profilt of the statue ; which is merely another way 
of setting them in order in the generating halo.* 

On the other hand, the ancient sculpture places 
five Buddhas in the attitude of meditation in the 
frieze above five Bodhisattvas-f It is, we thigk, 
reasonable to recognize in these five Buddhas SS- 
kyamuni, his three predecessors, and Mailreya, i.e. 
the ‘historical’ Buddlias of our age-t They are 
not saints who have attained nirnina, for the Lotus 
distinguishes clearly between the Buddhas who 
have passed away and of whom only stflpas remain, § 
and the Buddhas ‘provisionally eternal,’ whose 
contemplative existence is indelinitel3' prolonged, 
such ns Amitfibha and Siikyamuni. Some would 
recognize in them the so-called Dhj’anibuddhas, 
and assign to one of them tlie name of Amitfibha. 
This seems to be a hazardous inference, even when 

* Foueber, /«moyrapAi>, ii. 31. , , , on. 

t See Burgess, ‘Elura Cave Temples in ASTI 1, vol. 6, pi. lO * 
Grunwedel, Bitddh, Kunst^, p. 17o (Eng. trans. p. 196). 

J Of. Itaharostu, lii. 330. VTbea the Bodhisattva is going to 
preach the Law, five thrones miraculously appear. 

5 Kem, Lotus, p. 412. 
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the idea of ‘ procession,’ which is wrongly attached 
to the word Dliyfinibuddlia, is rejected, and it is 
in harmony with the doctrines of the Lotus to 
suppose that the Buddhas are here represented in 
the ^i/rtri-nirvana which is their rational state. 
If, further, the}' assume the attitude of teaching, 
this is referable to their human double (see p, 9S“) ; 
and if they act and save creatures, it is because a 
Buddha always preserves some of the character- 
istics of a Bodhisattva. 

_ This activity, however, is not their proper func- 
tion ; and the Bodhisattvas, placed below them in 
the relief, are their servants for the present and 
their snccessors in the future, having entered later 
and independently of them on the road that leads 
to Buddhahood. Nevertheless, in these motionless 
saint.s, placed above the Bodhisattvas and provided 
with lotus and thunderbolt, vve have the prototypes 
of the Jinns and Dhj'anibodhisattvas of Hodgson. 

Somewhat later, apparently, vve find in sculpture 
a symbol which draws closer the bonds between 
the Buddha and the Bodhisattva. We refer to the 
practice (perhaps of Greek origin, for it is met 
with at Falmyra) of placing a miniature image 
of a Buddha in the tiara of the future Buddha. 
It was, vve believe, first employed in the case of 
Avalokita, who hears on his head a smaU figure 
of Amitfihha. We shall see that Avalokita is not 
even the spiritual son of Amita, hut rather his 
right arm, who provides his paradise, an active 
AmitShha. The small image, which is perhaps 
not without some connexion with the colossal 
Buddha which emanates from the bead of Avalo- 
kita in the Amitaj'urdhj'.'ina, is not that of a 
Bnddha-father, hut rather tliat of a Buddha-patron. 
And this interpretation, which we believe is founded 
on the literature, justifies that which we have pro- 
pounded above regarding the Buddhas in the Gan- 
dlbira frieze. 

If we come down to the time attested by the 
sadhanas, or tantric incantations, and perhaps it 
will not be necessary to come down very far, 
the practice of thus placing a small figure in the 
tiara has become classical, and the position of the 
five Dliyfinihuddlias is fully established.* They 
are seen on the heads of numerous divinities, especi- 
ally upon those of the T-iras, where undoubtedly 
they figure as husbands rather than fathers. A 
sixth Buddha, Vajmsattva, also appears(8ee p. 99’’). 
In the case of Mafijusri, as vve have seen, the five 
Buddlias are all united in a single head-dress. 

4. Doctrine of the Three Bodies. — The contra- 
dictory data which have just been set forth are 
fused into a theology, or rather a Buddhology, 
which, taking them ail into account, justifies 
espcciallj' the antithesis of the Dhj-anibuddha, the 
so-called human Buddha, and the Bodhisattva. 
But this theology goes beyond the mj'thological 
and polj'theistic conceptions of the Buddhism of 
the Great Vehicle, and tends towards the Unitarian 
systems which form the subject of this article. 

The BuddUology of the Great Vehicle is sum- 
marized in the doctrine of the ‘ three bodies ’ 
(triicAija). This doctrine has been alluded to above, 
and vve shall now state it in its least unorthodox 
form, which is undoubtedly the most ancient. 

Buddha has three bodies : dharmakdya, sambho- 
ffakaya, nirmaiiakaya.f 

• For the five DhySnibuddhas in Japan, sec Si.do-in.dimi, 
Musfe Cuiniet, 1399; at Java, in 779, Minutes of the Batavian 
Societ)/, April 1SS6, and Takaknsu, l-Tsinp, p. xlvui. 

1 The Tantras, however, assign to him four or five (see 
Tastras). This doctrine of the three bodies was stated for the 
first time by Schmidt, Gmndlehre des Baddhaitmiu. See also 
Kem, Inscriptie uil Battamhang (Fr. trans. Huston, 1900, 1). 
and the present writer’s es'"-'" -oieo awtdya 

(=ln'murfi')is a name of t _ ■ M 

identified with the Hindi . ' ■ is 

called 'Tripuruja (Kem, I r r . ■ . . , ' " int 

writer’s opinion, this conception of the Triad (Dharma, Baddhs., 
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The (Vinrmahaya, or ‘body of the la\v,’ ia the 
TeaVideolical nature of everv'Emldha, and of eve^ 
heini: Tlie ancients, n-itnout using the we™, 

cave to the thing the name of dharmanam d^r- 
maid, ‘ the manner of being of that -which is, that 
ia to sa-i', of being produced by a cause and of being 
transitOTv. TJie Mndliyaniika, one of the two 
hranolies of the scholastic Great Vehicle, and evi- 
dently the older, made it clear that by this term 
must he understood the ‘void,’ Mnyata. ^ 'There is 
no dillerence between nirvana and sanisara, the 
latter expressing the successive exiat^ce of pheno- 
mena which have no true reality. Every charac- 
ter, every individuality, is mere appearance. On 
entering niTVdnci the individual takes possession of 
his dharmahaya, ivhieh is, as we have seen, the 
‘ void.’ But under the name of ‘ void,’ wliich was 
identical with the ‘element of things’ <,dharma-\ 
dhdtti], it was easy to understand a real substratum, 
free from any form which could he understood or i 
expressed in words. The Madiiyamikas them- 1 
aelves are not always on their guard;* and the; 
Vogacharas, who form the other great school of 
the Great Vehicle, have no hesitation in taking 
‘void’ to mean ‘unreality of the phenomena,’ 
‘reality of the absolute, ' or the ‘mere thing’ 
(vaslumdira].f Adruittingthe existence of thought 
alone, they saw in tlie dluirmakdya, which is the 
‘womb of the Tathiigatas’ (tathagatagarbha) and 
the identical nature of all beings {bhutatathdta, 

■ ■ ht in its quiescent state (dfa- 

isue, by a series of illusions, 

. ■ all ciiaracters. 

The iiiniidiiakdga, or magical body, like the 
different illusions which eyery magician can pro- 
duce, is the body which Sakyanitini di.splay.9 to 
men from tlie moment when he became Buddha.t 

The ‘real’ body of the Buddhas (tlie body of 
the law not being a body at all) is the body 
of bliss {samhhogakdya], a supermundane body, 
marked with the thirty-two signs, etc., in which 
the Buddhas enjoy their full majesty, virtue, 
knowledge, and blessedness, ft is the privilege of 
saints to perceive tliis body, which belongs to the 
world of form, in the same way as the human 
Krsna (who is only a nirmdnaMya) showed his 
' true ’ form to Arjuna. It is a marvellous sight, a 
symphony of light and jewels, a symphony of know- 
ledge and sound, for it ceaselessly (iroclaims the 
voice of the True Law {nitarm). It is the source 
of the ]oy of the Bodhisattvas, Its home is in the 
Al-anistha {Akanisthabhavana, elsewhere Sxekhd- 
vali, Vulture Peak, etc.). Yet tlie first person, 
from a chronological point of view, to whom a 
^anibhogakaya, a ‘ body of bliss,' is ascribed is not 
as the present writer understands it, a Buddha! 
but a Bodhisattya, viz. Avalokita. And it is re- 
markable that the classical doctrine of the tliree 
bodies is silent upon the glorious form of the Bo- 
dhisattvas in general. These distinctions, however, 

°vl philology is wont to dwell, 

are, in reality, of no importance. AH these con 
ceptions merge into one another, and in exact 
tUeolop the sambhogakaya is just as illusory, on 
Its side, as the mrmdnakdya. The latter a 

Safighs) has nothing to do with the Three Rnsso. . • 

raised to the dignity ol renresentinn fL hk ’’ 

special consecration, and partioularl/bv °the'’?nt"''n**'?. ^ 

reto. ol bands covered with 

soWh“ i" the mystic and tanlric 

Pllc7wL«1h" "tot 'if the' 

hilt at the same tim? ill the cmamof hif 

made pi 1, Coinnare Chinese have 

resemb . a creator who 

nt j ■ ■ ■ ?• 176). 

hones, cannot leave any rem'ains"Tts‘ni‘«^^T^’'®' 
nab«,rdAa/.porin,-red(I(Suvarnaprabhi^ ’ onlyUIuiion, 


transient illusion imposed upon men ; the former 
is the cosmic illusion.^ which embraces the Bodhi- 
sattvas also, and is similar to the renresentation 
which the one Being makes to himself. It is the 
Slayamj'ndna, ‘quiescent intelligence,' tliegrcataiid 
unique substratum, hidden under a glorious and 
eternal disguise, while ordinary creatures are the 
same rXlnyavijndna separated into individual con- 
sciousnesses ipraiivikalpavijMna).* 

5 . Dhydnibuddhas . — At first, however, the pro- 
gress made in mytliological and religious specula- 
tion is neither so great nor .so rapid as in ontolo^cal, 
Shkyaniuni was at first regarded as a roan in 
whom every germ of rebirtli had been by himself 
destroyed ; who survived the destruction of the germ 
of rebirth as the ‘living emancipated one,’ and at 
death entered into nirvana, notliingness or mystery. 
He was afterwards assigned a place among tlie 
‘ never-reborn saints,’ f termed in Pali Akaniflha- 
gamins, who attain nirvana after having' ascended 
from one heaven to another to the summit of the 
world of forms. He therefore po.sse.ssed an acquired 
and perishable samfi/iogfl/vdya. Wien it was under- 
stood that he had been Buddha almost from the 
beginning of time, and when tlie theory of the 
kalpas (Ages of the World) had been largely mani- 
pulated to suit this view, tlie sambhogakaya 
became his permanent and natoral body. Mystic 
speculation, nowever, did not all at once arrive at 
unanimous conclusionB. In principle there has 
never been but one dkarmakdya, wliile the worlds 
are inhabited by millions of Buddhas, who have a 
right to this dnarmakdya, and succeed more or 
less in appropriating it, and who in their samfifio- 
gakdxju are so many celestial Jinas or Dhyfini- 
baddhas. Each of them, a.s such, has control of 
a ‘ Buddha field ’ {Bnddhak?etra), of a world more 
or less blessed according ns he has conceived his 
niission as Bodhisattva. Moreover, every Buddlia 
in Jiis own domain ajipears, when he pleases, in his 
magical body (nirmana), or is replaced for this 
purpose by a worthy Bodliisattva.J 

Trie imagination which runs riob_ through^ the 
universe is subordinated to religious iastinct. 
There must be gods, but there need not be too 
many. Among the innumerable Buddha*| there 
is one, Amit&bha, the Buddha oi the setting sun, 
the_ god of Infinite Light, -vi’ho, tlianks to his 
ancient vow, has won for himself the happy pilice 
of presiding over a universe in which tliere is no 
‘evil destiny.’ The men of that country are equal 
to the gods of ours. There are none but Boulii- 
sattvas, and only a few Arhats. That world is a 

•For Jurther detoijs see JdJS, 191)6, p. 843 ff. Xh« one 
^rdftman is at once biva, the vsirioua forms of B'lva, and the 
muJI^itude of createtl bei'nj;s. It is worthy of note that, ac- 
cording^ to WassihefT, the SautranUkas (of the l/UUe Yehhie) 
ackno wledge the sambhogakaya. 

f Kdppen (u. 26) is of opinion that there is some relation 
between the five so-caUed Dh>'finibuddbas on the one hand and 
the four trances and the Anagamins (never-reborn saints) on 
the other. There is no evidence in support of this view, But 
the Anagamtns seem to furnish a good illustration of what a 
Buddha may he after his ^apparent’ nirvana on this earth.^ 

t The doctrinal theories, therefore, undergo several 
tions. Ainitabha. a vlsibte form, Is sanwhogakfiya. 
however, described as dhartnaknya, a cjualirication which belong 
to h«n only in bo far as he is l^ajraahan/ia^ occordinff 
passap cited by Foucher, Iconographies }j. 24 ; and, regarded as 
sambhagat he receives the name of Amitayus. In the same way 
Akjjohhya is the name of the dharmakdya, whose beatific aj^ 

peara”-”" ' ■ * are distinguished 

two ' , A very unorthodox 

relat three bodies _ana 

the t***cy worms of formlessness, of form, and of desire (arnpat 
rupa,kama). But the dharinahlya U in principle quite a ome- 
rent thing from the arupa, 

} Among the most curious enumerations, thatof the thousand 
Buddhas of our age, published by Schmidt (Mim. Ac. oh 
/’ef,, 6 th ser. H.), in which Vairochana recurs four times (Nos. 
20^ 18#, S5J, P09), gives a fa’rly clear idea of the sj’sleni of the 

reincarnations of - * * 

Buddhas are well * ' * 

Records^ IxxvCU. t . ■ ■ * ■ . ' 

iii. 330, where Val- . . . • 
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' Happy Land,’ a SuJchavatT, or, a"" the Vijnnpu- 
rfina says, a Sukfta. Although Maitreya has a j 
paradise,* our true paradise is the land to which 
AinitSbha calls his elect, and to which he conveys 
them with the help of his two ‘ Great Bodhisat- 
tvas.’ Araitabhn, at one time quite distinct from 
an eternal Sakyaniuni (Lotus of the True Laic), 
comes to be regarded as the yiraji-eternal Buddha 
who was incarnated under the illusory appearance 
of the human Sakyaniuni. He udll be the Jina 
or dhyanibuddha of S.akyaiuuni. By the side of 
Amitabha there are four other Buddhas who at 
different times attracted the attention, now of 
religion, now of mythology, or again of mysticism. 
From among the myriads of Buddhas they are 
chosen to represent at one and the same time the , 
dhannnluiya^ and the sambhogaktlya. As they are 
connected with the five human Buddhas, the five 
magical appearances of our age, it may easily be 
inferred tliat the number five originates in this 
ancient enumeration ; and that just as the human 
Buddhas, as such, have no further ontological or 
religious importance, so their human names seemed 
ill fitted to designate their sublime ‘substrata-’t 
In the same way ns Siikyamuni, as eternal, bears 
the name of AmitSyus, and as uncreated light, 
of Amitabha, so also Kanakamuni will bo cmlcd 
Ak^obhya, and Maitreya Amoghasiddhi.J But 
Kem has warned us repeatedly that it is 
dangerous to be too euhemeristie ; and as the 
Dhydnibodhisattvas have taken the place of 
Bodhisattvas, much better attested in fiteratnre 
and more historical, so the Dhyfinibuddhas, who 
are called the Brilliant (Vairochana), the Imper- 
turbable {Ak?obhya), the Jewel-bom (Ratnasam- 
bhara), the Sure-Success (Amoghasiddhi), are in the 
first instance ‘names’ (nomina, numirui). Seeing 
that there are five Indras, five Kudras, five KuMkas, 
Kera suggests that for the same reasons there are 
five Dhyanibnddhas. And we are quite willing 
to believe that it is in mysticism, in idolatrj’, in 
the solar cosmogony, etc., that we must look for 
the predominating factors in this dirine xen-dt-i 

Such is the polytheistic system of the Dhyfini- 
bnddhas. Even when Vajradhara is given only 
a secondary place, ns the second body of Ak?obhya, 
the tantric dement always constitutes an integral 
part of it. Every Buddha, at least in his ‘bliss- 
ful ’ form (sambhopa), has a wife, and begets a 
Bodhisattva ; he is brought into relation Math a 
mandala, with a dharant, an element, etc. 

III. Harmony was attained in various ways, 
either by raising to the presidency one of the five 
Buddhas, usually Vairochana, || the god of the 
Zenith, 17 or by interposing a sixth person, whether 

• U is Into the paradise of Maitreya that Hiucn.Tsianc would 
fain be reborn. Sometimes Siikj-nmuni appears to be the kinp 
of Sukhavati (Csoma-Feer, p. 3SS). 

f Vipag}in appears at least once in a list of the Dhyini- 
bnddhas. 

t We hare Amitfibha (maA-ta-mtha-pas), Amltittis (fsAe- 
dpoy-mrd), AmitAbha {hod-dpag-med) — Grunwedel. Slyth. 120, 
211, n. 81, Buddhist Art in India^ p. 195. 

} There are sometimes six or seven Phyiniboddhas, a double 
or triple Ak^obhya (see Foucher, Catalogue, pp. 15, 29). On the 
other hand, in the Suvarnaprabh&sa QJ. there arc four 
PhyAoibuddhaa, vie. Ak?ohhya (an ancient DhannachApaka), 
s s ' " 

! ■ I • - " ■ nrochana (enr- 

- ; , . ; . ■ ; ■ . , , . Itl vairochana). 

It is a name of the sun. 

^ In the VairochanAhhisambodhitantra (IVass. p. 187), Vairo- 
chana is a CTeat deity who gives to Siddh.irtha (7) the VaJrA- 
bhigeka, and who by meditation creates Vajrabodhisattvas of 
many kinds (I'airapAni, etc.; Vajraiumbodhlsattva, etc.); but 
who worships Vairadhara ‘of the hundred names,’ learns the 

■ ■ ■■ ■ ana with his circle (chakra) of 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ I, . has no priority over the other 

Jlnas. 

In the Javanese book Kunjarakama, Vairochana is not only 
the primus inter pares, but he is supreme lord to whom other 
Jinas give heed. The doctrine he teaches is that of identity : 

' I am Vou, You ore I ' ; and if there are, in fact, so few monks 
who attain emancipation, the reason is that they refuse to 


Mnnjusrl (as we saw above), or Vajradhara, or 
merely the Adibuddha, not othenvise defined. 
The two last-mentioned conceptions demand a 
further brief consideration. 

1. Vajradhara, ‘ Holder of the Thunderbolt,’ ia 
the dhannakaya ; Vajrasattva, ‘ Thunderbolt- 
being,’ is his beatific form ; bat the two names 
and the two things become confused (Wassilieff, 
187). On the other hand, Vairapani, ‘ Thunderbolt 
in hand,’ is the Bodhisattva.'' * In every instance, 
however, in the iconography, and usually in magic, 
the last-named takes the place of his doubles. 
He is a Bodhisattva of fairly* ancient date ; for it 
is certainly he that is represented on a gigantic 
scale, with four other Bodhisattvas, placed beneath 
five Bnddhos on a GAndhSra monument. The 
same sculpture regarded him essentially as merely 
an acolyte, and the personal attendant of S5- 
kyamuni. He is also an entirely orthodox Bodhi- 
sattva, for SSntideva invokes him with great 
energy. But he is not a Bodhisattva like the 
others, since he is by birth the bearer of the 
thunderbolt. In his person, moreover, the lexicons 
and Grunwedel recognize Indra.t He is a deity 
ndopted_ by Buddhism, and not an original Bnd- 
dbist saint. Vajradhara-Vajrasattva is the same 
individual raised to the dignity of a Buddha, and 
a supreme Buddha — the result, in fact, of the word 
Vajra. 

* Vajra** h»rd as adamant* clear as * emptiness/ thunderbolt 
and weapon a^lnst the demons* and alM a mii-stlc s>*non^*xn of 
the has taken the place of Dharroaandof Bodhlf The 
^ntrikas superim^se the Valrakaya upon the DharrnakAya, 
andfcithoutbesiUitjon replace the Bi^hisattvas or the Sribodhi- 
eattras by Vajrabodhisattvas. The Vajra is a dirine and super- 
natural thing ; Vajradha^ or better stUI Vajrasatt\*a* who is 
his IncarnattoD. Is a tantric Brahman. 

The rarious Buddhas or Bodhisattvas are, in reality, only 
this Vajrasattva In different rdles.} He Is, moreover, self* 
saffident. To Vairochana and his brethren there corr^rpond 
an element* a ihondAa, a sense, an object of sense, a wife, a 
mythological and mystic family (Iti/a), accessory dinnitie-s and 
formule, and above all a sp^al part of the body, a * vital 
breath,’ knowledge (fAdnaX and a particular sensation (dnanda) 
of the muCfAunu. Here, then, we are chiefly concerned aith 
the eJiatrtss, or regions delineated on the body, with prdpd* 
tramo, regulation or suppression of the respiraUon, and with 
rites. Vajrasattva Is, according to circumstances, a 
sixth element, a sixth shandAa, a sixth joy (dnoTidaX a sixth 
Buddha, or at tiroes a combination of the fire elements, the five 
skandhtu, or the five Buddhas. His wife is Vajradhatvi5\*ari. 
The whole of this 8>-stcm may ultimately be reduced to a psy- 
chology which is essentially practical, 'vith its physiological 
presumptions quite clearly defined, and aiming at the reinstate- 
ment of the faithful into bis true nature, and his transformation 
into Vajrasatt^'o. He luis but to take possession, by means of 
the combined rites, of the ‘body of bliss’ (dnandalrdyaX or of 
the * thunderbolt-body ’ (tojrakdi/a) in its most perfect form. I 

2 . TheAdibaddlinsyst-em consists, properly spenk- 
ing, in superimposinj^ on the five or six Buadlias 
(Vajrasattva included) a Bein" who, however in- 
visible and inactive he may oe in principle, is 

recognize that Buddha* t.e. Vairochana, is identical with ^iva. 
On Vairochana as an Axura^ see V^Tit, 171, 6 ; as a .Vtfota- 
i jriia god in lAlitavistara, see ilonier-Wllliams* Diet. p. KViS 
On the pre-eminence of Vairochana consult also Eflel, Hand 
hoot, p. I79s and Si-do-in-dzou ; on the Jamnese sects, Tendai et 
Sifigon, 1272 i.d. (JIusce Cuimet, BiW. d'Ktudex, L viii.X 

• According to Waddell, * the established church of Tibet 
reganljf Vajrawttva-Vajradhara as a reflex from Sakyamuni, 
as' a god analogous to the Adibuddha of the old ( 7 ?) school 
Waddell himself, however, on the other hand, represents them 
as * bodhisat-reflexes ’ from Aksobhya (/..funaifm, p S52X 

t Buddhist Art in India, pp. 2i5. 90 !. 

I See especially Senart, ‘ Vajrapagi dans les sculptures du 
Oamlhara,' in Conijris iVAlr^tr. 

5 Sikyaniunl=Mah4%'airochana» Vajradhara (Namasaugiti. 

r.23X 

I This Is the more easy because the Guru, } ajragurtt or 
Vajrdehdrya, is Vajrasattva inornate. He gives the Vajnvvrata. 
the Vajrasattvibhiseka, to whom-oever he plea-e-J. In the 
ultimate analysis, therefore, the whole is comprised in the 
Gurvaradhana, in the worship of the teacher, the initiator, the 
master of the novices. 

— - ^ _• — I,, — • about the 

■ • ■ . ■ the Kamasafigiti 

• • : iddnith tasi/mli- 

I, , • ■ ■ , • . . . The chakra 

• rs V six sections, the 
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nevertheless a god. His body, which is a ‘ body of 
law,’ is called savmntahkadra, universally pro- 
pitious,’* a title boiTowed from the Bodhisattva 
of that name. There are attributed to him the 
thirty -two marks, etc., of the Buddhas ana of 
Great Men, which are, as we saw, the character- 
istics of the beatific body.t More fortunate than 
BrahmS, he is worshipped.! The ordinary Bud- 
dhas, etc., are not his ‘reflections in an inrenor 
world ; he is dillereiit from them, for they proceed 
from him at a fixed moment of his existence. In 
place, therefore, of the underlying and scarcely 
veiled identity of the tantric or purely ontological 
system of the five Buddhas, there is substituted 
emanation or creation by means of dhyana. 

It is evident that such a doctrine of the 
5dibuddha is as much theistic as Buddhistic. 

We must not, however, be led astray by words. 
If there is a shade of difference here, it is only a 
shade. True theism, as la.r_ as Buddhism knew it, 
is to be found not in the Adibuddha creed of the 
AUvarikas, but in the worship of the celestial 
Bodhisattvas. 

The doctrine of emanation, although it has its 
connecting links and its ultimate origin on the 
side of Hinduism, has, nevertheless, a raison d'etre 
in Buddhism. Here we see the final step of the 
speculations which transformed Sakyamuni into a 
magician, and Avalokite^vara, Vairochana, etc., 
into still greater magicians, Yogisvaras, ‘ lords of 
the Yo^s.’ This character becomes evident when 
it is notieed that cosmic emanation is fashioned on 
the pattern of the creations by means of dhyana. 

What, then, is the ultimate difference between 
the system of emanation and the orthodox doctrine 
of the Great Vehicle 1 The Great Vehicle taught 
identity and the essential nothingness of things; 
but, while thus far very orthodox, it considered 
individual beings to be distinct from their very 
beginning. The sarfisdra has no beginning; it is 
the result of ignorance (avidyd), which is primeval. 
The saihs&ra is the same thing as nirvana, but 
nirvana ivill not be realized until the enff § 

On the other hand, the Great Vehicle does not 
confuse m^cal creations {nirmitakas) with real 
‘beings.’ The latter do not actually exist under 
the form which they adopt and by which they are 
known. But at least they are known, and they 
are truly existent illusions ; while there is no real 
thought in magical creations. 

As regards the first point, however, nothing was 
more logical than to suppose the ‘womb of the 
Tathagatas ’ originally virgin, to make the cosmos 
issue therefrom, and to represent it as returning 
again in nirvana. The Brahmans had paved the 
way, and this system fitted in admirably ivith the 
doctnne of cosmic revolutions in the course of the 
^be second point is concerned 
although ancient speculation, comparatively sober 
it was, refused to ascribe 
tbe magical creations of magicians, it 
is doubtful whether we are justified in draiving the 
same conclusion when the magician is the dharma- 

^ meditative 

Buddha. What he sees in his meditation is real 
noti’ '>''?to" 0 'nous, since nothing exists ex- 

Tlfe ourselves are thought. || 

VanfM Other hand, Adibuddha resembles Brahma Tho 

{ name of Svayambhu. 

>b. a ,1. 


these consequences whenever they are brought into 
cosmogonic inythology. 
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L. DE LA VallEe Poussin. 

ADMIRATION. — i. An emotional reaction or 
feeling in regard to some agent who manifests 
unusual excellence or worth in the region of human 
activities. An individual is admired solely on 
account of his intrinsic worth, and this is deter- 
mined by reference to an ideal of conduct which is 
approved in and for itself. Strength or force of 
will is implied in worth, but mere force of will, 
regardless of the end to which it is directed, does 
not excite admiration. The emotion thus indicates 
the existence of an ultimate ideal of conduct in 
whose realization we are interested. It con- 
centrates attention on concrete examples, and in 
this way exercises an important influence on con- 
duct. Wonder is usually a concomitant of admira- 
tion, but is not an integral part of the emotion as 
such. It is a purely intellectual state occasioned 
by anything striking or unusual. It may, for 
instance, be aroused by unusual unworthiness, and 
may therefore be associated with scorn as well as 
with admiration. See also Respect. 

2 . The term ‘admiration’ sometimes signifies 
aesthetic approval. The intimate relation which 
exists ultimately between the ideals of beauty and 
goodness partly accounts for this use of the word. 
See Scorn. 

■irt7f3(1875),ch.vii.: Mar- 
tit" . 888), 162-100: Ribot, Rsy- 

ch , .. ch. xi. ; Martensen, CAr. 

■■ ' u ■ . ■ . ■ David Irons. 

ADMONITION. — Among the repressive meas- 
ures resorted to by all kinds of societies for the 
protection of themselves and the discipline of their 
members, the lightest is the admonition of the 
oflender. Admonition, when addressed to one who 
has committed an offence, is a punishment of a 
purely moral character. It does not deprive the 
oflender of his property, like a fine ; it does not 
deprive him of his liberty, like imprisonment; it 
inflicts no temporary or permanent indiOTity on 
his person, like corporal punishment. It is an 
appeal, a warning, a censure addressed solely to 
the highest elements in his character, — his reason 
and conscience. The value and limitations of 
admonition as an instrument of social order and 
discipline are admirably expressed in the religious 
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philosophy of the Hebreivs : ‘ A rebuke entereth 
aeeper into one that hath understanding than an 
hundred stripes into a fool ’ (Pr 17^"). 

X. Admonition, as a means of maintaining social 
discipline, whether in the family or in larger 
social groups, has occupied a place among the 
laws and customs of peoples in almost all stages of 
ciidlization. It exists among the primitive races 
of the Indian peninsula ; it is a recognized part of 
Muhammadan penal law, and it held a place in the 
penal code of ancient Rome (Post, Ethnol. Jurit- 
pnrdcna (1S94), ii. 28). lYhen the Christians of Apos- 
tolic times began to form themselves into orgamzed 
communities, admonition was one of the principal 
methods of upholding and enforcing ecclesiastical 
discipline. Admonition was a duty that devolved 
upon all Christian teachers and all Christian com- 
munities (Gal 2i<, 1 Th 2=, 1 Ti 4“ 2 Ti 4’; Hennas, 
Vis. ii. 43), and it was incumbent on every believer 
to admom'sh a brother overtaken in a fault (1 Th 
5“). Admonition in the primitive Church was of 
two kinds : (a) private, pastoral admonition, and 
(6) public adinonition before the assembled con- 
gregation. Public admonition consisted either in 
a solemn exhortation to the offender to amend 
(2 Go 2’), or, in extreme cases, in a warning to 
leave the Church (1 Clem, ad Cor. 54. 2 ; Sohm, 
Kirckenrecht, 33 f.). The object of admonition in 
the primitive Church was to perfect the Christian 
character (Col 1”), and it was to be administered 
not in anger, but in a spirit of anxious, paternal, 
affectionate solicitude (1 Co 4“). 

z. When we consider the extent and importance 
of admonition in the primitive Church, as well 
as the existence of this principle in the ancient 
Roman penal code, it is natural to expect that 
admonition would find a place when the Church 
of later ages ultimately elaborated a complicated 
and comprehensive legal code of its own. Admoni- 
tion formed a part of Canon Law ; it was not re- 
garded in this sj^tem of law as a punishment, but 
as a warning. This warning preceded the actual 
punishment, which consisted in the excommunica- 
tion of the offender, and it was usual in ordinary 
cases to repeat the warning three days before 
resorting to the final act of excommunication 
(fiorpits juris canonici, Editio Romana, 1582 [edi- 
tions of Richter, 1839, and Friedberg, 1881] ; Kabl, 
Lehrsustem des Kirchenrtchts und dcr Kirchen- 
politih, Freiburg, 1894, p. 142; Actes du Congris 
pinitentiaire international, Rome, tome i. 182- 
183). Admonition holds a more or less definite 
place in the ecclesiastical constitution of most 
Protestant Churches. 

3. Admonition as a means of dealing with 
offences against the secnlar law exists in several 
modem penal codes. The old Italian and French 
systems of criminal law admitted the principle 
of admomtlon, and at the present time it exists in 
a more or less restricted form in the penal codes 
of a considerable number of European commrmities. 
In some States admonition is applicable only whra 
the offence has been committed by a juvenile, in 
others it is applicable in the case of adults as vvell. j 
As used in penal law it is not the adrice, warning, 
reprimand or exhortation which a judge is always 
at liberty to give when a pri.soner is before him, 
whether he has been acquitted or convicted. It 
is to be regarded as a real punishment, solemnly 
prononnced by a judicial tribunal, and requiring 
a proper observance of all the rules of leg^ pro- 
cedure. Admonition in this sense does not exist 
in English law [Prins, Science ptnale (1899), p. 468 ; 
Alimeaa, BevUta penale, xxrii. p. 557). 

Admonition is a form of punishment which must 
alivays be of very limited application in cases 
which come before the crinunal courts. Most 
ca.”es which are of so trivial a character that they 


can he satisfactorily disposed of by a resort to 
admonition, are cases which are seldom brought 
before a judge at aU. Owing to this fact, admo- 
nition is very little used in some of the countries 
where it exists as a penalty on the statute book. 
The prominence which the practice of atoonition 
has acquired in recent years is to be attributed to 
a great and growing reaction against the abuse of 
short terms of imprisonment for petty and in- 
significant offences. Many of these offences are 
not, strictly speaking, criminal in character ; they 
are for the most part offences against highway 
acts, police reflations, education acts, municipal 
regulations. The groivth of large cities has in- 
creased offences of this kind enormously, inasmuch 
as crowded populations require a much more com- 
plicated network of regulations than thinly popu- 
lated communities; and the growth of regulations 
IS always accompanied by an increase in the num- 
ber of petty offences. Petty offences of this kind 
are nsnaliy dealt irith by the infliction of a fine ; 
and when the offender is able to pay the fine, or 
when the fine falls upon himself, this penalty is 
perhaps the best and most effective method of 
dealing with them. But many cases occur in 
which the offender is nnahle to pay a fine, or, as 
in the case of juveniles, in which the fine falls 
upon the parents ; in most of these cases the only 
alternative to a fine is imprisonment, and imprison- 
ment, inflicting as it does a stigma which can never 
be removed, is felt to he too severe a penalty for 
the tririal nature of the offence. Hence the de- 
mand for some form of punishment which -niU 
avoid the odium of imprisonment for offenders 
unable to pay a fine. To some extent English law 
does deal with such cases. For example, where a 
charge is proved afinst an accused person, hut the 
offence is so trivial that it is inexpedient to inBct 
punishment, the court may dismiss the information 
altogether, or it may convict the offender and dis- 
charge him conditionally on his giving security, 
with or without sureties, to be of good behaviour, 
or to appear for sentence when caBed upon (Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, sec. 16; Probation of 
First Offenders Act. 1887, sec. 1). These humane 
provisions of the ^glish criminal law to a great 
extent supply the place of judicial admonition as 
I used in some Continental States, hut they do not 
succeed in abolishing short sentences of imprison- 
ment, which are the bane of aU existing penal 
I arrangements, and which perhaps produce more 
I eiTls &an they cure. W. H. Mobkison. 


ADOLESCEN CE (adoXescere=^ ' to grow up’). — 
The period of groivth that intervenes between mere 
childhood and complete adulthood or maturity. 
The term was formerly restricted to the latter part 
of this period (from 18 to 25), hut later writers 
have followed a suggestion of Clouston (Clinical 
Lectures on Mental Diseases, Philadelphia, 1884, 
p. 375 (3rd ed., Load. 1892]) that the term should 
be extended so as to cover the entire transition. 
Accordingly, adolescence extends from about the 
age of 12, wlien premonitory mental symptoms of 
puberty appear, to about 25 for males and 21 for 
females, when the reproductive powers are ripe. 
The phenomena of these years display a sufficiently 
definite progression to justify a subdivision of the 
period into early, middle, and later adolescence, 
the middle sub-period covering the two or three 
years from about the age of 15 during which the 
transition is most rapid and the mental life most 
inchoate. All these age-boundaries are necessarily 
only average and approximate. 

\ I. The most obvious mark of adolescence is the 
attainment of reproductive power. But this is only 
a centre for a remarkable group of phenomena. 
IThe curve of growth, both for wei^t and for 
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height, takes a new direction ; the ^ ' 

bodilv parts and organs change; hereditery ten 

dencies^erop ont; instincts appar; there Me 

characteristic disorders, particulMly of 
and nervous system ; new intellecUal interests and 
powers spring up spontaneously ; the mOTal 3 “®® 
more or less transformed ; emotion greatly inpeases 

inquantityand variety; and appreciationsfliterary, 

artistic, ethical, religious) multiply in number and 

?’liese phenomena have the deepest signijicanp 
for both the organic and the personal life. In 
respect to the personal life, which is here our chief 
concern, adolescence iiresenta a peculiar state of 
dux or jdasticity of all the faculties, ^followed by 
the assumption of a new type of organization. As 
a general rule tlie ‘set’ that character now takes 
remains througli life. Even the vocational and 
other special interests that distinguish one s mature 
years commonly take their rise here. It is a time 
of peculiar responsiveness to reli^ous impressions, 
and conversely it is the period when nearly all 
careers of criminality, viciousness, or incompeteney 
are begun. [The practical importance of adoles- 
cence for moral and religious growth is so great 
that a special article will be devoted to this topic. 
(See Growth (Moral and Religious, Periods 
of]). Certain abnormal tendencies of adolescence 
will be treated in the article on Mordidness. 
The remainder of the present article offers only 
such general description as may assist towards 
a correct perspective for the manifold problems 
of morals and religion that have their centre 
here], 

2. For the importance of adolescence 

lies in the npening of a new organic function, that 
of sex. If we cairy forward this physiological 
notion in the direction of biology, we perceive tliat 
adolescence marks a change in the relation of an 
individual to the species. The significant fact now 
becomes the attainment of racial, as distinguished 
from merely individual, functions. Extending our 
horizon, in the next place, from biology to 
sociology, we note that adolescence is the period 
in which individual life becomes socialized. Here 
begins the possibility of the family and of all the 
derivatives from family life that are summed up 
in the terms ‘society’ and ‘the State.’ But the 
genesis of complete social existence is likewise the 
gene-fis of complete individuality. In infancy and 
childhood, though individualistic impulses pre- 
dominate, there is dependence upon others for 
nutrition, protection, and knowledge; the mind is 
receptive rather than critical ; conscience is domi- 
nalol by external authority ; and, thougli spon- 
teneous activities are numerous, in only a minor 
degree are they self-consciously guided or organ- 
^ea. ^Vifch the adolescent all tins changes. He 
becomes free from parental control, attains to 
complete responsibility under the laws of the 
btate under popular governments acquires the 
franchise : and all these external facts normallv 
have, as their mental side, a decided access of in- 
tellectual and ethical independence, and of seif 
conscious purposes of relatively wide sweep 

3- Advancing, now, to tlie ethical aspect of tliese 
adolescence tends 
of complete etJiical per- 
sonality, through relea.se from a i>redominantlv 
Self.rJ«li«tti<m now 
a senes of particular egoistic 
satisfactions (a charactenatie of childhood] and 
requires the organization of the self into a farcer 
whole as a member of it. This involves at onel 
incre.ased self-guidance, yet a deeper sen*se of 
“ peightened individn.-ilism, yet an 
into social self. 

realization. This movement outward from the 


merely particular self is of the highest import- 
ance for religion. For the movement may, and, 
wherever adolescence has been carefully studied, 
does go on to include the individual’s relations 
not only to human society, but also to nature, 
and to God or the gods. It is characteristic of 
adolescence to become interested in the whole 
‘ other-than-myself,’ to_ feel its mystery, and to 
endeavour to construe it in terms of selfhood and 
sympathy. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the Christian 
consciousness, adolescence is tlie normal period for 
attaining complete individual existence in and 
tlirongii the organization of the_ self into larger 
social wholes such as the familj?, society, the 
State, humanity, and the all-inclusive social rela- 
tionship that Jesus called the Kingdom of God. 
But this is only tlie culmination of a view of 
adolescence that is present, more or less clearly, in 
ail religions. The custom of signalizing the arrival 
of puberty by initiation into the tribe and its 
religion by means of symbolic ceremonies, bodily 
markings and mutilations, or by other civil and 
religious exercises, is world-wide, and it reaches 
througli all strata of cultural development (see 
Hall, Adolescence, ch. xiii., and an art. byA, H. 
Daniels, ‘The New Life,’ in Avier, Jour. Psy. vol. 
VI. p. 61 ff.). 

4. Tlie close time-relation liere existing between 
sexual development and the growth of the highest 
sentiments and impulses cannot be a mere coin- 
cidence. It is too constant, and the parallel be- 
tween the biological and the psychological trans- 
formation is too close to permit a serious doubt 
that these two lines of growth need to be included 
under a single concept. Living organisms display 
two fundamental functions, nutrition and repro- 
duction, the former of which attains its immediate 
end in the individual, tlie latter in the specie.'. 
They are the physiological bases of Egoism and 
Altruisni respectively. The physiological and 
the ethical here present a single law manifesting 
itself on two planes. In infancy and childhood 
we have a type of life that, in tlie main, presents 
on the physiological side a predominance of the 
nutritive function, and on the ethical side a pre- 
dominance of self-regard, while in adolescence 
nutritive and reproductive functions are blended 
and unified, just as are also egoistic anil social 
impulses. Of course, cliildliood is not exclusively 
egoistic, for family training and tlie pressure of a 
social environment guide conduct and even hahils 
of feeling into social channels hut the inner, 
emotional, self-conscious realization of one’s social 
nature waits for adolescence. Now, the mental 
states that characterize this change directly reflect 
thenew physiological condition, tliongh tliey pass 
beyond it, as though it were only a door of en- 
trance. The new interest in the opposite sex 
tends to Immanize the adolescent’s wliole world. 
All heroism becomes lovely, not merely the heroic 
devotion of a lover; Nature at large begins to 
reveal lier beauty ; in fact, all the ideal Qualities 
that a lover aspires to possess in Iiimself or to 
find in tlie object of his love, — oil the sympathy, 
purity, truth, fidelity, — these are found or looked 
for in the whole sphere of being. Thus the rijien- 
ing of sexual capacity and the coming of the larger 
ethical and spiritual capacities constitute a single 
process gping on at two distinct levels. 

The evidence of tills connexion thus derived from 
normal growth is strengthened by abnormal and 
pathological phenomena. Persons who are made 
eunuchs in childhood commonly display a pecu- 
liar insensibility to social and religious motives. 
Further, nothing tends more positively towards the 
production of morbid moral and religions state? 
unring adolescence than defective pliy.siological 
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conditions or misuse of physiological power (see 

MonniDNEss). 

The tendency of all these data is towards the 
^^ew that sexual capacity is in general tlie physio- 
logical basis of all the higher and liner qualities 
of personality, both ethical and religions. This 
does not reduce religion to terms of physiology, 
or subordinate it to soinetliing more nearly primary. 
Rather, it reveals in the biological and physiological 
realm a spiritual law that tends to translignre the 
whole notion of life. We must interpret the whole 
biological development in the light of its highest 
stages, and pli 3 'siological functions by their place 
in the highest self-consciousness. 

The only serious objection to this riew has been 
raised bj' flenry Drummond, who makes conjugal 
aBcction merelj’ a secondary product of maternal 
affection (The Ascent of Man, London, 1894, 
chs. vii., ix.J. However maternal affection origin- 
ated, it can hardly be the sole origin of the higher 
sentiments- In the first place, the relation be- 
tween a mother and a helpless infant lacks too 
much of mutual responsiveness or reciprocity to 
be the source of the humanizing of the world, to 
which reference has been made. Again, a large 
mass of evidence goes to show that this humanizing 
process does spring directli’ from the relationship 
of sex os its ideal expression. In addition to the 
evidence alreadj’ adduced from adolescence, it will 
be appropriate to add an item from the general 
evolution of sex. Geddes and Thomson, tracing 
the evolution of the reproductive process, declare 
that, from its beginning in simple cell - division, 

' the primitive hunger and love become the start- 
ing-points of divergent lines of ewistie and altru- 
istic emotion and activity ' {The Evolution of Sex, 
London, 1890, ch. xiii.). Consequently, ns Slercier 
says, ‘ the se-xual emotion includes as an integral, 
fundamental, and preponderating element in its 
constitution, the desire for self-sacrifice’ {Sanity 
and Insanity, London, 1893, p. 220). In the 
adolescent period this universal law of life comes 
to self-consciousness, rises to the ethical plane, 
and goes on to complete itself in the all-inclu- 
sive ideas, aspirations, and self-consecrations of 
religion. 

LrrKRATmr- — Although from of old the hloom-Ume of youth 
has been % fsrourit« subject of litera^ art, scientific anol^'sls 
of Adolescent phenomena goes back little more thsn two do* 
cades. The stimulus for such anahwis hks come portlv from 
pathologj' (see work of T. S. Clousion already citw ; also his 
• *, 7 his art. on : 

* ; * ,1 ■■■ a ■ ' Dictionary 

oy ' V chs. L-nt 

of Adulfscenee), but more Urg’ely from educational needs , 

and the general extension of psychology In phj’siolOCTcal and 
biological directions. In the spheres of education and psycho- 
log^ the study of adolescence has been greatly stimulate by 
G. Stanley Hall, President of Clark University, at Worcester, 
Mass., U.S..A, The -Imrricon Journal of Prychol't^p Mnd the 
Pedagogical Seminary^ both founded by him ami published at 
Worcester, hare devoted much space to articles on a/lolescence, 
largely from Pr. Hall and his immediate pupils. These publi- 
cations, and others of a more popular sort, hare represented 
and stimulated an extenrire chiM-stud.v movement in America. 
Tins movement, which has adolescence as one of its chief foci, 
is one cause of an extremely active ferment of educational 
reform. The verj* large literature of this ribject Is listed and 
indexed fnim rear to year since 1S9S by I>3uiB N. Wilson in 
a Biblupjraphff of CfiiMStudt/^ also pubiwbed at Worcester. 
In 19(M appeared O. Stanley Hall's Adfdcscenec: Its Psychology 
and its Jielatiojis to Physiology^ Anthropology, Sociology, Sex, 
Crime, Jieligivn, and Bducatu/n, in two large volumes (Sew 
York). The wide range of this work, the fulness of its material^ 
its abundant citations from sources, and the stimulating jKiints 
of view of the author (though they often display the heat ot an 
educational refomier), combine to make this by far the most 
notable product of the movement for the study of adolescence. 
In addition to these few very general references, consult the 
Bibliography appended to the articles on CROwm and Mo&ii> 
Ksss already referred to- GeORGE A. COE. 

ADOPTIANISM. — Tbs name Adoptianism 
should, strictly speaking, be confined to a heresy 
which arose in Spain in the 8th century. But the 
wide circulation of Harnack’a History of Dogma 


has familiarized us with the idea of tracing an 
I AdopUanist Christology to an earlier period. IVe 
! proiKise, therefore, to treat of Adoptianism in the 
I broadest sense, bringing under tliis head all writ- 
ings which speak of Christ as the adopted Son of 
God. 

1. The kejTiote of the Christology of the 2nd 
cent, is struck in the opening words of the ancient 
homily known as S Clement : • Brethren, we ought 
so to think of Jesns Clirist, as of G^, as of the 
Judge of quick and dead.' Ignatius asserts the 
Divinity of the Lord no le.ss eniphaticallj- than His 
true manhood ; e.g. ad Eph. IS : ‘ For our God, 
Jesus the Christ, was conceived in the womb by 
Mary according to a dispensation, of the seed of 
Da«d but also of the Holi’ Ghost.’ 

Harnack, however, contrasts with sncli teaching, 
to which he gives the name ‘ Fneniiiatic Christo- 
I°ST.’ the teaching of such a n-riter a-s Hernias, 
whom he claims as a teacher of AdoptianisL 
Christology. 'Whereas Ignatius and Clement and 
others carry on the tradition of a pre-existent 
Christ on the lines of NT writinra fE;>. Hebrews, 
Ephesians, Joliannine VTitings), Harnack regards 
Hennas as a witness to a truer doctrine. Accord- 
ing to the Shepherd of Hennas (see Sinu v. and 
ix. 1. 12), in Harnack’s words (Hist, of Dogma [Eng. 
tr.ji. 191 n.): 

‘The Holy Spirit — it is not certain whether He is identified 
with the chief Archangel — is regarded os the pre-existent Son 
of Cod, who Is older than creation, nay, was Cod's counsellor at 
creation. The Redeemer Is the virtuous man chosen by Cod, 
trith whom that Spirit of v.'os united. As He did not defile 
the Spirit, but kept Him constantly os His companion, and 
carried out the work to which the Deity had called Him, nay, did 
more than He was commanded, He u-as, In virtue of a Divine 
decr«, adopted as a awn and exalted to peyaXg e^ovoia 

Wq may agree with Liglitfoot and otliers that 
Hennas sometimes confuses t)ie Persons of tJie Son 
and of the Spirit, but this is as far as the evidence 
leads ns. Is it surprising that an obscure shop- 
keeper without pliUosophical training should make 
slips in the woA of anaij’sis of Cliristian e.vperi- 
ence, which is the great t-ask of Chri.stian theologj* ! 
In Sim. V. Hennas distinguishes accurately- enough 
between the Lord of the rinej-ard ! the Servant, 
under which figure Hermas speaks of the Son j and 
the Son, referring to the Holy Ghost. And when 
he writes (vi. 5) that (Jod sent the Holy Ghost to 
dwell in the flesh of Christ, he does not mean that 
the Holy Ghost is the power of the Godhead in 
Christ, but that the pre-existent Christ was • a 
spirit being.’ Such teaching la found in Ignatius 
(Aristides, Apol.) and in later mriters (Ireiia-iis, 
ado. Harr. v. 1, 2 ; Tertullian, Apol. 21, ado. 
Prax. 8. 26). 

As Dorner (Doet. of Person of Christ [Eng. tr.], 
I. i. 131) ii-rit«; 

*So tar is Hermas Irom EIhoiiisoj ... that he rather seeks In 
part to retract the representation of the Son as a senant in the 
Shnilitnde. and even to represent His earthl.v work ns power 
and majesty ; whiist 'vhat remains of His humiliation, such as 
His Bunerincs, he treats as the work of His free love, as the 
means of llie taking away of our sins, and as the point of pas- 
aage to a higlrer jicrfection,' 

What Harnack reads into the ChristoIoCT of 
Hennas is really the teacliing of a much later 
writer, Paul of Samosata, No donht it is true 
tliat tlie pre-existence of Christ was ignored or 
denied in some quarters. One class of Ebionites 
held a low conception of the Person of Christ, 
regarding Him as an ordinary man though superior 
to other men (Enseb. HE iii. 27). Some writera 
held that the Baptism was the beginning of His 
Divine Sonsliip. 

2. This tendency to minimize the Divine glory 
of Christ reached a climax in the writings of Paul 
of Samosata, a ration-alist Monarebian, who laid 
stress on the unity of God as a single Perwn, 
denying any distinction of the "Wisdom or Word 
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of God. ‘A re.il incamntion of the 
imt)OS5ib!e ; He existed m Jwus not essentially or 
personally, but only as a quality. The pereonalitj 
of Jesus was entirely human ; it was not that the 
Son of God came doira from heaven, but that the 
Son of man ascended up on high 
Hist. Christian Doctrine (1903), p. 101). ^ hether 
He was deified after His Baptism or His Resurrec- 
tion was not clearly taught, but the union between 
God and Clirist wp, according to this vuew, one of 
disposition and will only. . . . 

3. The truth is that this tendency to minimize, 
which comes out again in the later Arians, Nestor- 
i8ns,and Adoptianists,wasin continnalconflict with 
its opposite extreme, "which recurs in babellianism, 
Apofhnarisni, and Eutycliianisni. But between 
the two extremes the Church held on her ‘ tran- 
quil way,’ and the ultimate test of her belief in 
(Jhrist’s Divinity lies in the fact that she never 
ceased to offer prayer to Christ with the Father. 

4. We find in the teaching of Theodore of Mopsu- 
estia a connecting link with the later Adoptianism 
as well as the basis of Nestorian teaching, because 
it is probable that Latin translations of his works 
were read in Spain from the 6th century. 

Theodore discusses the indwelUag of God la Christ, la his 
work ‘ On the Incarnation.’ IVhat is in holy men an indwelling 
of approval only, was in Christ not merely of a higher degree, 
but brought Him into a close relation to God on a higher plane. 
From His Birth the co-operation of the Divine Word with the 
man Jesus raised Him to the level of perfect virtue. ‘ The Man 
Christ ... is thus the visible image of the invisible Godhead ; 
and on account of His union rvith the true Son of God, He 
iwssesscs the privileges of a unique adoption, so that to Him 
also the title of Son of God belongs ' (Swete, Tbtod. of Mopsu- 
esti'a on Minor Epp. of S. Paul, i. Ixxxi). Theodore seems to 
prefer the term ’conjunction 'of natures rather than ’union,’ 
and uses the metaphor of the union ol husband and wile in 
marriage to express the union of two Natures in one Person. 
But in nis desire to avoid ApoIIioarian error he opened the way 


for the theories ol Nestorius, who taught that there was only 



leswnus, ’hut the reverence I pay them is Just.’ The strong 
point in his theory wr* - Lord's true man- 
hood. As Bright pu • ' eally Trinitarian 

In one aspect, but in * , . under whatever 

disguise, Ilumanitari: . ■ , "Adoptianist"’ 

{Age of the Fathers (Iwwj, u. li«i). 

5. We pass on to consider the links which hound 
the later Spanish Adoptianism to earlier heresies. 
There seems no doubt that Muhammadan rulers 
were inclined to patronize Nestorian Christians as 
more enlightened tlian their brethren. When the 
Arabs overtlirew the Persian kingdom, they found 
Nestorian Christians strong. Muhammad himself 
IS said to have cultivated the literary friendship of 
a Nestorian monk Sergius, and he gave privileges 
to Nestorians. They followed the Arabs every- 
where, the Klialifs appreciating their learning, and 
probably followed the Moors into Spain. Gams 
[Kirchcnffesch. Spaniens, ii. 2. 264) suggests that the 
mysterious ’ Brothers of Cordova,’ whom Elipan 
dtts, the first teacher of the heresy, quoted as writ- 
mg ranch to hini (he wrote to Felix in 799), were 
Nestonnns^ Alcmn traces the origin of the new 
enoT to Cordova (writing to Leidrat, he says : 

Maxirae origo liums perfidim de Corduba civitote 
mocessit ). And if they were not fully persuaded 
'’ery "-ell have been students 
to of Mopsuestia, whose works were read 

to l,i« ? I'i PO'"*'® (op- cfr-) that 

Pfrou Elipandus quoted 

Efren (-Ephraim the Syrian), suggesting that 
knowledge of his works seems to imply the pres- 
ence of Nestorians in Sj.ain. ^ ^ P 

6. Elipandus, Metropolitan of Toledo was nn 

old man when the trouble began (c. A.D.'vsoi Tt 
appeare that he had successfully opposed the oh 
scnre heresy of Migetius, in wfiicli’^^velan trace 
f. remnant of Priscillianism. Migetius 

taught that God was revealed in David (as Pi^he^), 


in Jesus (as Son), in St. Panl (as Holy Ghost), on 
the basis of an absurdly literal exegesis. (Thus be 
quotes David in Ps 44“ (45'), ‘ Eructauit cor meum 
uerbiim bonum’). From this extreme Elipandus 
turned to its opposite, and taught what \rith 
vehemence he declared to be the teaching of all 
the Fathers and of the Councils. Both he and his 
abler ally, Felix, bp. of Urge), intended to teach 
the unity of Christ’s Person while strictly dw- 
tinguishing the Natures. They found the term 
‘adoption’ in common use in their Spanish 
Liturgy,* and they argued that it was a fitting 
term to express the raising of the human nature 
to the dignity of Divinity. They taught that the 
Son is ‘ adoptive in His humanity, but not in His 
Divinity.’ 

It does not appear that the term ‘adoption’ in the Liturgy 
meant more than ‘assumption.’ Elipandus was rightly con* 
cerned to guard the reality of the human nature assumed, but 
overstated the case in his antithesis, teaching a double Sonship : 
as God, Christ is Son genere et natura ; as man, He is Son 
tione et gratia. He roundly accused Ids opponents ol teaching 
Eutychianism, that the manhood was derived from the being of 
the Father. 

7. Felix followed on the same path. He trans- 
ferred to the Person what was true of the nature. 
He taught that Christ as a servant needed grace, 
was not omniscient or omnipotent. As the Only- 
begotten Son, Christ says, ‘I and the Father are 
one’ (Jn 10“). As the ‘First-bom among many 
brethren’ (Ro 8“®) He is adopted with the adopted 
sons. Only thus can we be certain of our adoption. 

Felix applied the phrase ‘ true and peculiar Son’ 
(uerus et proprius jilius) to the God-Logos alone, 
and did not shrink from the proposition ’the Son 
is believed one in two forms’; he distinguished 
between ‘the one’ and ‘the other,’ ‘this one ’and 
‘ that,’ nay, he called the Son of Man God by 
I adoption (nunctmatiuus dens ; meaning that He 
became God). He taught a dwelling of God in man, 
of the man who is united with Deity (Hamaok, 
op. cit. V. 285). The Son of Man has two births, 
a natural birth of the Virgin, a spiritual birth by 
adoption and grace, begun in Baptism, completed 
in the Resurrection. Felix, indeed, taught that 
Christ was sinless, but that ‘ the old man,_ ».e. our 
sinful nature, is regenerated in Him. Alcuin (ii. 18) 
found it difficult to believe that Felix was sincere 
when he seemed to regard Christ as needing 
regeneration. 

8. When Elipandus published his theory in let- 
ters, the Abbot Beatus and the Bishop Etherius 
(Eterius, Heterius) entered the lists against liim. 
He was amazed at their rashness. Toledo was not 
accustomed to take lessons from Asturias 1 He 
called his opponents names, of which ‘servants of 
Antichrist’ is a mild specimen. The controversy 
extended from Spain to France ; and the Pope, 
Hadrian i., was drawn into it, not unwilling to 
deal with an independent Metropolitan. Vmen 
Felix joined in the fray, the Synocf of Regensburg 
was summoned, in A.D. 792. Felix defended him- 
self in the presence of Charles the Great, but was 
vanquished in debate, and was sent in the company 
of Abbot Angilbert to the Pope. In Rome he 
signed a recantation; but when he returned to 
Urgel he repented of it, and fled into Saracen 
territory. 

9. On his return from England, Alcuin wrote his 
first treatise against Felix. About the same time 
Elipandus and the Spanish bishops sent n treatise 
to the bishops of Gaul, Aquitanin, and Asturias, 
and appealed to Charles to reinstate Felix. The 
Council of Frankfort met in the summer of A.D. 794, 
and was attended by representatives of tlie Pope as 

, * In the flrat passage quoted by Elipandna the text was donbt- 
ful (Alcuin, adn. El. iL 7). In others toe word did not mean 
more than assumptio. In Missa in ascensione Domini : ' Hoof* 
nl^tor noster post adoptionem carnis sedeiu repetlit DeitaUs- 
Hodie homlnem suum intulit patri, qnem obtulil pass'onL 
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well as by English theologians. It produced two 
do-nnatic treatises— one by Frankish and German 
bishops ; the other by the bishops of Upper Italy, 
led by i’aulinus of Aquileia. They were sent by 
diaries to Eiipandus, together with a treatise of 
Pope Hadrian. He begged him not to separate 
from the unity of the Church. In the spring of 
A.D. 798, Alcuiii received a treatise from Felix, and 
asked Charles to invite replies from Paulinus of 
Aquileia, Richbod of Trhves, and Theodulf of 
Orleans, preparing also a reply of his own. 

10 . In the meantime Leidrat of Lyons, who with 
Nefridius of Narbonne and Abbot Benedict of 
Aniane had been conducting an active mission 
against the heresy in the district, met Felix and 

ersuaded him to come to Court. In June A.D. 799 

e met Alcuin at Aachen, and, after much discus- 
sion, was received back into the Church. He was 
put in charge of Leidrat, and remained at Lyons 
till his death. But Leidrat’s successor, Agobard, 
after the death of Felix, found a posthumous treat- 
ise, in which some of the old errors were restated, 
and published a refutation, dealing particularly 
with the erroneous speculations of Felix on our 
Lord’s ignorance (Agnoetisra). 

The heresj' soon died out in the 9th cent, in the 
Frankish empire, though it is mentioned in the 
letters of Alvar of Cordova as sundving in his 
neighbourhood (c. a.d. 850). In the llth and 12th 
cents, it was revived by some of the schoolmen, but 
did not become popular. 

11. The chief result of the controversy was the 
fateful legacy of a theory of transubstantiation of 
the human personality in Christ, which the orthodox 
writers bequeathed to their successors, preparing 


the way for a theory of transubstantiation in the 
Eucharist. Alcuin (c. Felic. ii. 12) taught that ‘ m 
admmptione camis a dco, persona peril hominis, non 
natura.’ The idea was inherited from the Gallican 
Faustus of Biez, who had taught: ' Persona per- 
sonam consnmere potest' (mider the name Pas- 
chasius, de Sp. sco. ii. 4, quoted by Hooker in a 
famous passage, Eccl. Pol. v. 52. 3). Faustus had 
the legal conception of personalitj' = ownership, 
most probably, in his mind, not a sort of semi- 
physical conception of consumption, as when the 
wick of a candle is consumed in the flame. There 
is danger in all such metaphors if they are pressed 
too far. 

In every Christological controversy sacramental 
teaching has been involved. In Aiian times, 
Hilary of Poitiers {dc Trin. viii. 13) pleaded 
standard Eucharistic doctrine as a witness against 
error. Etherius and Beatus were right to show 
that the assumptions of their opponents brought 
about serious misunderstandings in Eucharistic 
teaching. But Harnack overstates their position 
when he argues that ‘ even in the instance of 
Beatus, the realistic conception of the Lord’s 
Supper turns out to be a decisive motive against 
Adoptianism’ (op. cH. v. 291). 

12 . In conclusion, it is pleasant to note that 
Alenin (Ep. ad Elip.) wrote warmly in praise of 
the character of Felix, whose charm was also ad- 
mitted after his death by Agobard (op. cit. 2). 

Literature, — Letters ol Eiipandus, Espafla Sagrada. v, 
624 ; Etherii et Etati adr. Elip. Lib. 2 [Mi^e, Pair. IxLt. D6] ; 
AIcuinu8,iidti. Blip., adv. Felic. fMigne, 100, 101], Paulinus, Lib. 3 
(Migne, 09], Agobardns IMigne, 104]: Csms, KirchengesehuAU 
Spaniens. ii. 2, 261 ff. ; Baudissin, Bulogius u. Jlvar; Mbller, 
art. ‘Adoptianismus’ In A. E. BURN. 
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ADOPTION (among lower races). — l. Artificial 
kinship is a well-recognized and widely practised 
mode of strengthening societies founded, as savage 
and barbarous societies are, on real or pretended 
community of blood. Bj’ means of artificial kin- 
ship, strangers are adopted into a clan or kindred. 
Various methods are employed for this purpose, of 
which the most celebrated is the Blood Covenant 
(wh. see). In all societies based on blood-kinship, 
children are a common asset of great value, for 
the continuance of the society depends on them. 
■VVealth of children is the supreme desire of families, 
and it matters comparatively little whether they 
are legitimate, or even whether they really have 
tbe family blood in their veins or not. Where 
natural means of obtaining children fail, therefore, 
artificial means are often freely resorted to. blore- 
over, the importance of children to the society 
leads to their being regarded rvitli special tender- 
ness and consideration ; and even where there is 
no want of issue, children are adopted from motives 
of compassion. This is the case, to mention only 
two examples, among peoples as widely severed by 
race, environment, and culture as the Papuans and 
the North American Indians. Of the natives of 
Logea, an island off" the coast of British New 
Guinea, we are told that on the occasion of a blood- 
feud after a successful raid, when it is customary 
to torture to death and eat the prisoners, the 
leader of the raid, being the owner of the prisoners, 
will sometimes save their lives and adopt them, 
according to sex and age, as father, mother, brother, 
sister, or ebUd (Colonial Rep., No. 168, Bril. New 
Guinea Annual Rep. 1894-1895, p. 51). Elsewhere 
in New Guinea and the adjacent islands the pur- 
chase of children for adoption by women, either 
childless or with only small families or Tvidows, or 
by families with children of one sex only, is a 
common practice (Kohler, in ZVBW, xiv. 365). 


So among the Osages and Kansas of North America 
‘ children and women taken prisoners are preserved 
and adopted, especially into such families among 
their captors as have lost any of their members, 
either by sickness or war’ (Hunter, Memoirs of a 
Captivity, 249). The Oniahas practise adoption 
when a child, grandchild, nephew or niece has 
died, and some living person bears a real or fancied 
resemblance to the deceased (Dorsey, in 3rd Report 
ol BE, 265).* 

2 . The eifect of adoption is to transfer the child 
from the old kinship to the new. He ceases to be 
a member of the family to which he belongs by 
birth. He loses all rights, and is divested of all 
duties with regard to his real parents and kinsmen, 
and instead enters upon new duties and acquires 
new rights ns the child of the family to which he 
is transferred, and of which he is now regarded in 
all respects as a native-born member. Very early 
in the development of the family as a social unit, 
in addition to the care of a parent during sickness 
and old age, the due performance of his funeral 
ceremonies and the cult of the ance.stral manes 
were reckoned among the most important duties of 
a child. Tliese are not always mentioned by ethno- 
graphical writers among the reasons for adoption ; 
yet, where the religion of the people described 
lays stress upon them, they must always be taken 
into account. Thus the old Moravian writer 
Crantz, in describing the customs of the Eskimos 

• Some of the North American tribes occasionally extended 
the practice of adoption so as to make it by analofry a transac- 
tion between entire groups of persons. Thus the Five Nations 
adopted the Tusoarora on their expulsion from North Carolina, 
about the year 1726, and admitted them, first as a boy, then 

,t -V. ..n-'.— r* — i-t, -« !• the.v had been a eingle person, 

■■ ' uois seem to have adopted the 

. In both cases the object was 
■ of alliance (for such in effect 
by circumstances (Hewitt in 
Bandit:. Amir. ttvi.'. art. 'Adoption'). 
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of Greenland, assigns m the P; 

tion of children tliat the family has no children or 
only little ones, and that the husband * 

case adopts one or two orphan boys to assmt him 
in providing food and to take care of his family in 
future times,' adding that ‘the wife does the same 
with a girl or a widow ’ (Crantz, History of Green- 
land, i. 165) ; whereas we know from liis own 
statements elsewhere in the book (pp. 205, -3(), as 
well as from others, that an elaliorate burial wa« 
given to a deceased K‘'kimo, that ghosts inani- 
tested themselves in various ways, askin" for looa 
by a singing in the ears ; and that tlie dead were 
•a kind of guardian spirits to their children and 
grandchildren ' (Rink, Tales and Traditions of the 
Eskimo, 44, 63). Hence we may be led to infer 
that the reasons enumerated by Crantz were by no 
means the only reasons for adoption in Greenland. 
The inference is greatly strengthened liy the ex- 
press testimony of a careful observer about the 
Eskimos of Behring Strait, that ‘ a childless pair 
frequently adopt a child, either a girl or a boy, pre- 
ferably the latter. This is done so that when they 
die there will be some one left whose duty it will 
be to make the customary feast and offerings to 
their shades at the festival of the dead. All of 
the Eskimos appear to have great dread of dying 
without being assured that their shades will be 
remembered during the festivals, fearing that, if 
neglected, they would thereby sufier destitution 
in the future life ’ (Nelson, in 18th Report of BE, 
290). 

3. Whatever may be the case among the Eskimos 
of Greenland, therefore, it is quite certain that 
those of Behring Strait practise adoption for reasons 
which include tlie perpetuation of the cult of the 
ancestral manes. At the other end of the habit- 
able lyorld the Bantus are distinguished by their 
devotion to the worship of ancestors. The race is 
so nrolific that it rarely happens that a man dies 
without issue. When among the Baronga of 
Delagoa Bay the head of a kraal passes away 
without leaving a son, it is said that his village 
has departed. Ins name is broken. This is regarded 
as a supreme misfortune ; and to avoid it the child- 
less man has one means at his disposal, namely, 
the adoption of his sister’s son. He gets a sister 
who is expecting to become a mother to come to 
his village, and there to give birth to her child. 
If a boy be bom, he is made the heir, and is said 
to have restored his grandfather’s village. For 
this purpose a chief may, it seems (though one 
below the rank of chief cannot), even adopt a 
stranger (Junod, Les Baronga, 121). The mis- 
lortune involved in the breaking of the name by 
the failure of children appears more clearly from 
a Zulu prayer to the family manes. 

.n?’.': ™''s'’'PP®''.say»; ‘Ye of such a place, which did such 
’’ 1 Mh of j ou that 1 tnsy get cattle and 

chDdren and wives, and have children by them, that yout name 
may not perish, but it may still be ssid, •• That is the vn'agVrf 

the'' earth ^ ““Y I shall live long on 

the earth, if I have no chi Wren, at my death mv name wall 


come to an end ; 


, death my name will 

..f ew*.. ® trouble when you have to 

«t groshoppers ; for at the time of mv death inv viliace will 
Mme to an end and you will have no place into which von ran 
enter, you will die of cold on the mountains* fCaUawwv Ife 
hff«nuSvBt.o/theAmaziUu,m). tcauawaj, y£e- 

The Zulus are a people closely related, as well 
M geogrnphicdly contiguous, to the Baronga. 

-V® ‘'®Ye exnlicitly set forth concerumg 
Zulu Ideas, it may be legitimately concluded that 
the underlying motive for adopting a son in the 
manner practised by the Baronga, !s that of pro! 
wding for the worship of the dead by means of 

th! ^ time by 

the adopted son and his descendants. ^ 

It’ however, among races of higher civili- 
zation than the Eskimos or the Bantus that the 
connexion of adoption ivith the family cult is most 


clearly visible. Without anticipating what nil) 
be said below in special articles, it may be noted 
that the adoption ceremony often beiir.s witness to 
this connexion. In Cunibodia a solemn ceremony, 
though not absolutely e.s.sential to the validity of 
adoption, is often performed, Md plays a great 
part in Uambodian custom. It is needless to relate 
the ceremony in detail. Suffice it to say that tlie 
following invocation is therein repeated: 

‘To-day, at a propitious hour, this man who, in consequence 
no doubt of a mistake on the part of nature, was born of other 
entrails, asks to be the son of so-and-so. Let so-and-so be his 
l.atlier, so-and-so his mother 1 It liecoines us now to inform 
yon of the matter, O deceased ancestors! Give us your bene- 
diction I Grant us favours and prosperity 1’ The formal adop- 
tion then Lakes place by the adoptive father or some other 
person on Ins beli.alf asperging tlie adopted son with water, 
counting nine, and crying : ‘ Come hitlier, run, O nineteen vital 
spirits!’ Finally, the cotton threads ivitli iviiich the water has 
been sprinkled are bound to the wrists of the son tlius admitted 
into the family (Aymonier, in Excursiam et Jltamnaissanai, 
xiv. 180). 

S- The ceremony of adoption has varied greatly. 
There is reason to believe that it originally con- 
sisted of a formal simulation of the natural act of 
birth, or of suckling. Tlie former, ns appears from 
the legend of tlie ndoiition of Herakles by Hera, 
recounted by Diodorus, was known in early times 
in Greece, and the same writer expre.ssly tells us 
that it was still the practice of the barbarians. 
Tile Roman form seems to have been similar. It 
is still observed by the Turks in Bosnia; and a 
Slavonic folksong exliibits an eiiijiress as taking 
the son to be adopted into the palace and passing 
him through her silken vest that lie mirtht be 
called her heart’s child (Krauss, Sitte nnd Branch 
der Siid-slaven, 699 f.). The symbolism is, if crude, 
so natural that we need not be surprised at finding 
it very widespread. A story of the Tsimsliians, a 
British Columbian tribe, represents a woman who 

E urposed to adopt a child as sitting down and 
aving the child placed between her logs, as if she 
had just given birth to it (Boos, Indianische Sugen, 
275). Some of tlie Indian castes place the cliild in 
the lap of the person adopting it (Crooke, Tribtsand 
Castes of the N, tF. Provinces and Oudh, i. 59, 89). 
Saint Dominic was the adopted son of the Bles.scd 
Virgin. Accordingly, Roman Catholic painters 
have not hesitated to represent ‘ the whole count- 
less host of Dominicans crowded under her dress' 
(Milman, History of Lat, Christianity*, vi. 22 note). 
Although in England adoption has not been re- 
coOTized within the historical period, a vulgar 
belief, which is said to have lingered into recent 
times, that a mother might legitimate her children 
bom before marriage by taking them under her 
clothes during the marriage ceremony, seems to 
point to the existence at an earlier period of a 
rite of adoption simulating the act of birth. _ 

6. Among the races of the North of Africa the 
ancient rite was by suckling. It is constantly 
alluded to in Berber and Kabyle stories. It is 
mentioned in stories told to-day in Egypt, and 
was probably the usual form among the ancient 
Egyptians (Basset, Nouveaux Contes Berhires, 128, 
339 ; YViedeinann in Am Urquell, iii. 239). The 
development of the paternal at tlie expen.se of the 
maternal line of descent has in Africa and el.se- 
where transferred the rite to the man who adopt.*' 
a son. Among the Gallas at Kanibaf, in the 
Eastern Horn of Africa, the son to be adopted 
sucks blood from tlie breast of his adoptive father 
(Paulitschke, Ethnographie Nordost - AfriJxis, i. 
193). In Abyssinia the son to be adopted take.- 
tlie hand of the adoptive father and sucks one of 
his lingers, declaring himself -to be his child by 
adoption. Sir George Robertson was thus consti- 
riited his adopted father by an old Kafir in tlie 
Hindu-Kusli. On another occasion a man desiroii-s 
of being his adopted son smeared butter on lii.- 
left breast and sucked it (Robertson, Kafirs of the 
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ffindu-Kush, 203, 30). The Circassians practise 
idoption by the sncUine rite. The woman oliers 
her breast to the son to M adopted. So far is this 
carried, that if a murderer can by any means, even 
by force, succeed in sucking the breast of the 
mother of one whom he has slain, he becomes her 
son ; and it ends a vendetta if the offender can 
simply manage to plant three kisses on the breast 
of the mother of the injured man (Darinsky, in 
ZVBW, xiv. 163; L’ Anthropologit, viL 229). 

These crude ceremonies, of course, disappeared 
from the higher culture long before the custom of 
adoption itself passed away. 

E. SlDNET HAKTLAND. 

ADOPTION (Chinese). — Adoption is in China 
princijially a religious institution, based upon 
ancestor-worship, which demands perpetuation of 
the family and the tribe. 

The most sacred duty of a cliild, inculcated by 
the ancient classics, consists in absolute obedience 
and submission to the will of its parents, combined 
with the highest dcCTee of affection and devotion. 
This duty, called niao, naturally does not ter- 
minate with death. Father and mother, having 
entered the spiritual state, then become the patron 
divinities of their offspring. They reside in their 
tombs, and also at home on the altar, in wooden 
tablets inscribed rvith their names. The sons and 
their wives have to feed and clothe them by means 
of sacrifices prescribed vidth great precision by 
formal customan- law, in order to protect them 
from hunger and cold, privation and misery, and 
themselves from punishment and misfortune. The 
hiao extends also to OTandparents, and still more 
remote ancestors of the family, who likewise are 
tutelary divinities. Lest the sacrifices should 
cease, it is both a necessity and a duty for every- 
body to have sons, in order that they may continue 
the ancestor-worship. The saying of Mencius, 
‘Three things are nnfilial, and the worst is to 
have no sons,’ is a do^a of social and religions 
life to this day. Daughters are of no use in this 
respect ; for, in accordance nith the peremptory 
law of exogamy dominating China’s social life 
probably from the earliest times, a daughter leaves 
her paternal tribe to enter that of her husband, 
and this secession means the adoption of her hus- 
band’s ancestors. 

A married man who has no son, either by his 
principal wife or by a concubine, is therefore 
bound to obtain one by adoption. According to 
ancient custom, confinned by the laws of the State, 
be m.ay adopt only a son of his brother, or a grand- 
son of his father’s brother, or a great-grandson of 
his paternal grand-uncle, and so on ; in other 
words, an adopted successor must be a member of 
the same tribe, and thus a bearer of the adopter’s 
tribe-name ; and moreover, he must be a member 
of the generation follmving that of the adopter. 

An adopted successor holds the position of a 
genuine son : he possesses the same rights, and has 
the same duties to iierform. 

Adoption is unnsual, and at any rate not neces- 
sary, mr those who have sons of their omi ; and 
it is unlawful for any man who has only one son to 
give him away for adoption. 

ITie adoption of a son may, of course, be sealed 
by means of a ivritten contract, but in most cases 
no such contract is made. It is an important 
event for the family, and, like all such events, is 
superintended by the elders of the family, whose 
tacit sanction is necessary. The inten'ention of 
the authorities is neither asked nor given, and so 
long as no glaring transgression of the laws of 
adoption is committed, and no complmnts are 
lod^ by the elders, they will not interfere. The 
consummation of the event is in the main religioim, 
being solemnly announced co the soul-tablets in 


both homes by the respective fathers ; and the son 
has, with jirostrations and incense-offering, to take 
leave of those in his father’s house, and in the 
same way to introduce himself to those in the 
bonse of his adoptive father. Should his natural 
father and his adoptive father have the same 
family-altar, there is, of coarse, only the one 
announcement before it. 

J. J. M. DK Groot. 

ADOPTION (Greek). — i. Origin and meaning 
of the institution. — In the minds of the Greeks 
and liomans there were three things closely, and 
at first inseparably, connected, — the family organi- 
zation, the family worship (that is, the worship of 
the dead ancestors of the family back to the com- 
mon ancestor of the group of families constituting 
the clan or -fins, gms), and the family estate. It 
was the rule in both Greek and Roman law that 
the property could not be acquired without the 
obligations of the cnltns, nor the cultus without 
the property or some share in it (Plato, Laws, v. 740, 
calls the heir JidSoxoi BsZr ■ Iotus, vi. 51 : T&repor 
Set TbF bs Taimji rcDr 4>Aom)j[ioror firoi s\Tjp6ro}ior sal 
da-l rd fiF^fiara. Uvai sal ivaytovFTa ; Cic. 

de Leg. ii. 19). It was imperative that the famil 3 - 
should not die out, and the family cnltns thus 
become extinct. To ordinary Greek sentiment, 
neglect in the grave was a calamity almost as 
ranch to be dreaded as the total omission of sepul- 
chral rites (Eur. Suppl. 540 : oei\iar yip elat^pet rolt 
dXxl/toiirtr, sc. to lie unburied). Hence the prayer 
of the pious for children, as a guarantee that the 
spirit should not be ‘ an nnfed and famished citizen 
of the other world, for lack of friends or kinsmen 
on earth ’ (Luc. de Lvei. 9). In the perpetnitj’ of 
the family the corporation of the gens anil the 
State itself were both directly interested (Is. vii. 
SO : sifop yip ipxovri rur otsur, Stl^s ie Me 
fiurrat, TpcariTTei ttjf friMAtias — according to the 
usual interpretation, which is, however, very doubt- 
ful). It was, however, a principle equally funda- 
mental that the family and the cult coulcf bo con- 
tinued only through males ; a daughter could not 
continue the cult, because on marriage she passed 
into her husband’s family. A legitimate son was 
therefore the prime object of marriage. It was 
from these principles that the regulations concern- 
ing inheritance and the institution of adoption 
sprang. 

The Institution of adnpiion n-as thus a nes-cssorr outcome of 
the desire to perpettiaie the family and the family cultus. 
’Adoption is the factitious creation of blood- relationship' 
(Maine, Anc. Laie, new ed. 1906, p. 206), and is the earliest and 
most extensively employed of legal fictions (it. p. 123). For 
Greece, adoption is apparently ascriberi by Aristotle to Philo- 
laos,* a Gorinthian who migrated to Thebes and ’pave the 
Thebans laws respecting oarenta^re, the laws of adoption (vdpot 
PertvoO as they are called . . . which were meant to |treserve 
the number of allotments without change' (Ar. PoL iL 9, p. 
1274&X Jo Athens adoption is older than lion's legislation 
(ma 594), as is clear from the important law several times cite<l 
by the orators (e.y. Detuos. xIvL 14 : oooi pij <rnrotr;ero, serr# 
oavorrrr pijvr virrJivdeaopa., eve ttiXisr ttvpn vije apxne, 
«.t,A.). In Sparta it is older than Herodotu-s (about e,a 4St>), who 
cites the regulation that adoptions must take place ^fore the 


of adoptiou as lieing founded ufion Solon’s law of testament ; 
but this is to invert the order of development. The institution 
is, in fact, much older than we have records to show, and was 
one of the ino-t primitive factors in andent life. Our knowledge 
of its regulations being- derived mainly from the extant orations, 
especially those of Isreita and those asci-ilrcd to Demosthenes, in 
cases of disputed inheritance, is chiefly limited to Athenian law ; 
but the Code of Gortyna shows consideralile differences, and 
makes it probable that Uiere were wide divergences in details 
in the vanous Greek Stales. 

2 . Adoption a fonn of vyill. — The primitive idea 
of the institution — that of an authorized tiction of 
direct descent, ‘ demanding of religion and law 
* The date of PhiloUos wms abont B-C. 725. 
f Fabricius in SHttJiexL Ath. 1555, p. S^t. The re?niIatfonf 
coiicerninj adoption are ro full, with tr. and comnicnta, 

lo Kobert*, Intrvd. EplgrnpJtv, Part L p, S25 L 
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that which Nature had denied (Cic. pro Dorn. 
xiii. 14)— is frequently expressed by the oratore (cf. 
Is. ii. 10 ; Si tis iCivra re ynporpo^soi sol 
carra aMv sol elt rbr Irreira rt voiu^b- 

y.eve. -raifToi. Id. ii. 46 ; « rhy TcXri/rTj- 

aayra so! iyuvvp.oy ^otfXeroi Karacrijrai, Iro prpe rd 
iepi Ti iroTpipo iirlp (eelyov /i>;5eir /i^r lyayllji 

auTW KQ.S" tKacrov iviavrhvy* dXX d^atp^ai rat rx/xar 
rir ^Sfleoo). Nevertheless, this idea berarae over- 
laid v.ith others as rationahsm prevailed. Ihe 
Athenian of the days of Isseus adopted a son, in 
very many cases at least, primarily in order to 
leave him property, or for othw reasons. In other 
words, adoption, gradually losing to a large extent 
its early significance as a means of supplementing 
nature (Demos, xliv. 43 ; Situs 6 oTKOt^ij iiep^ptyOi), 
was used as a means of testamentary bequest, 
thereby overcoming a legal disabili^. For it 
must be remembered that * Intestate Inheritance 
is a more ancient institution than Testamentary’ 
Succession ’ (JIaine, op. eil. p. 207), and that 
normally (i.e. if he had a legitimate son) an 
Athenian could not make a will t— so the law is 
usually stated, but it may he doubted whether it 
was strictly enforced, at least in the 4th cent. B.C. 
(cf. Meier u. Schiimann, Der attUche Process^, p. 
691 f. ; Wyse on Is. iii. 42 and vi, 28). If he diM 
without legitimate male issue, and without a will, 
the relatives of the deceased, in an order fixed by 
law, were his heirs. The Athenian will, therefore, 
though only an ‘inchoate testament’ (Maine, ot. 
cit. p. 208), together with adoption, which was the 
form in which testamentary disposition of pro- 
perty was as a rule made, interrupted the ordinary 
course of descent of family and property. In 
other words, an Athenian, avaOing himself of the 
right of adoption inter vivos or by testament, very 
often was actuated by the desire of disinheriting 
some one of his possible heirs-at-Iaw (Demos, 
xliv. 63 : opare yap Sri raft KoXaceiats o£ rXewrot 
iivyayuyoineyoi Kal raTs Tpht Toi>t oUetovs Sta^opatt 
roXXdttf tfnXoyeiKovyres voiyrovs vUTs troiovyrai). This 
fact explains not only the frequency of disputes 
over wills and inheritances at Athens, but also the 
method of handling such followed by the pleaders, 
e.g. Ismns. The impression gathered from the 
reeeches is that it was perhaps impossible for an 
Athenian to safeguard the heir of his choice against 
the assaults of disappointed relatives. And, herein 
a great contrast to the Roman courts, the tend- 
ency of Athenian juries was to ‘ vote for the re- 
latives rather than for the v\-ill’ (Arist. Prob 
XXIX. 3). 

3’ Methods of adoption — In Athens there were 
ttoe methods of adoption : (1) adoption inter 
muos,_ i.e. during lifetime (cf. Is. ii. 14 : e,d6yruy 
o^y ruy yofiay airrip voieTa-Bai Sta ri eTyai SraiSa, iul 
voteirai, air iv oiaSiiKais ypifar, tUWav dro0;^trjcor, 
off’"? fiXXot riyjs) ; (2) adoption by iriU, taking 
the testator (see quotation 
above); (3) posthumous adoption,’ by which if a 
mandiedwutliout legitimate male issue, and without 
havmg adopted a son, the next-of-kin succeeding 

femllv adopted into the 

mSo^ f deceased as his son. (The rules of this 
mode of adoption are not known, and onr evidence 
IS me^^ Instances are the following— Is xi 49 
^ 31; Demos xliii. n, this last an example of 
rach adoption deferred for many years, and Lr- 

1 manmuvre in v^ew 
note on Is. x. 8). In 
Uortvma the procedure of adoption is of archaic 
^plicity, the act being public 4d o^l, 4 


‘'’'‘"‘^“i^uceaacAttiensbySo oa, The code 


name there (S-yipavste, ‘announcement’) denotes— 
‘Announcement of adoption shall be made in the 
Agora, when the citizens are assembled, from the 
stone from which speeches are made. And the 
adopter shall give to his iratpla a victim and a 
pitcher of wine.’ The Spartan mode (Herod. vL 
57) must have been similar. 

4. Conditions regulating adoption. — The con- 
ditions under which adoption in Athens was 
pos-sible were as follows. Since adoption was in 
reality a sort of willing, it could be performed 
only by' him who wa.s competent to make a will, 
that is, by a man only, not by a woman, nor by a 
minor * (i.e. one under the age of eighteen — Ar. 
Ath. Pol. 42). The adopter must be in full pos- 
session of his faculties, and not acting under undue 
infiuence (the vagueneas of this last condition 
afforded a loophole for litigation, cf. Ar. Ath. Pol. 
35). The proviso that the adopting citizen should 
have no legitimate son living, or, if he had, that 
he might then eirect only a provisional adoption 
by will, followed directly from the underlying idea 
of the institution (Demos, xlvi. 24 ; 6 n or yyijaiar 
trruy tAlur 6 Tarrip oiaBijrai, Hr avoBiruair ol iftTj 
vplv ivl Btcrls ij^ay, ri)y tou rrarpbt SiaBt,KTjv Kvptas 
eTreu. Cf. Plato, Laics, xi. 923 E). The adopted son 
must be a citizen of citizen parents, acting with 
his own consent, if of age, or that of his guardian 
(icBptos) if a minor. Neither party must stand 
under accountability to the State (crfi/St/vor) for con- 
duct of office (/Escliin. in Ctes. 21), Penal loss of 
civic rights (dn/do) on either side would practically 
prevent adoption, especially as certain formsof such 

' disfranchisement {e.g. the disabilities of a debtor 
to the Treasury) were transmitted to children and 
heirs until their removal (Demos, xliii. 58. Cf. 
the decree against Antiphon and his associates — 

Kct Sn/ior etrai ’ApxtwriXf^ior xal 'Ayrtif/urra, cal ytret 
ri tx roinoir, xol yiBoia xal yrrrslom' xal tar Torynjral 
Tiva rCiy ’ApxeTroXifuu xal ’Avrujiurror, irt/iot leru 
I 6 voiijsdft(yot). Hence men who had reason to fear 
condemnation involving such irtfda were fain to 
secure previous adoption of their sons (Aischin. 
in Ctes. 21 ; la x. 17 : Irepot pir, Srar rrtpX xPViara 
SivTuxaxrt, rovs aif/ertpovt abrur va'tSas elsiripovs otxovt 
elanowBeiy, tra pij pcrairxiysi rijr rod rrcrpii iriptat). 
The field of choice was legally unrestricted, at 
any rate after the time of Solon, though probably 
most men naturally looked for an adoptive son 
within the circle of their relatives. 

5. The formalities of adoption. — As regards the 
ceremonies of adoption, the following procedure is 
spoken of by the orators, but it was perhaps 
neither universal nor legally enjoined (Is. vu. 15). 
The adoptive son was introduced to tlie members 
of his adoptive father’s yiArafry — probably on the 
third and last day of the Apaturia (=October, 
roughly), ns was the case with children of the 
body'. The father offered the customary sacrifice 
(peToy), and took oath that his adoptive son was a 
genuine Athenian citizen ; thereafter, with the 
consent of the assembled phratries,^ the son’s 
name was enrolled on tlie register of the phratry 
{xoirSy or tbparopixir ypappareior ; cf. Demos, xliv. 
41). Subsequently (and if the adopted son was 8 
minor, not until he came of age), and purely as a 
civic, not religious, act, the name was entered by the 
head of the father’s deme on the dernc roll 
ynppareloy) with the consent of the members 01 
the dtme (Demos, xliv. 39). These two enrolments, 
the one yuori-religions, the other purely political, 
gave the necessary opportunities for interference 
on the part of those who on public or private 
grounds had reason to oppose the adoption. The 

• These two conditions ot sex and age are insisted upon in the 
Oortyniari Code. 

i At Gortyna there is no hint that the citisens are anytl^g 
but witnesses, or tliat the rrtupfa baa any right ot refusal ol 
entry ol the adopted eon. 
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adopted son usually retained his old name, alter- 
ing only the name of his father in -n-riting his full 
signature, and if necessary that of his demc (see 
Keil in Bhcin. Mtis. xx. [1S65] p. 539 f.).' 

6. Rights and duties of an adopted son. — The 
adopted son stepped at once from the family of his 
natural father into that of his adoptire father ; he 
lost his relationship to his natural father, and all 
rights inherent therein (Is. ix. 33 : ocJtis yap -ranrore 
ImroiriTBi ytrSperot iicX-ppavipTjae roe ofitoii ifftr 

^ay prj iTrayfKSp Kara rhy F6poy} ; but he did 
not lose his relationship to his mother (if u-e may 
trust the statement of Is. rii. 25 : prp-pis S’ oCSelt 
Scrriy dXX* Spotu't vrdpxft rj;y aC-Hjy eXyat 

/tip-dpa, Kay iy rQ yrarptf'-f plyp ns oficp «rop fsrroojffj 
— u-liich would seem to mean that an adopted son 
still retained his rights of next-of-kin so far as 
they belonged to him through his mother). He 
became the legal and neoessjiry heir of his adoptive 
father, taking up and continuing the sacra of his 
new family, and possessing the right of burial in 
its sepulchre. Like a legitimate son of the Iwdy, 
he was entitled to enter without legal formalities 
into possession of his estate upon his adoptive 
father’s death (Demos, xliv. 19 : irt^drcvaev oOrtas 
cU rpy ovirtay d't tor’ dsetyov ^uiyrot fri elc-Z0fp6<U)^ 
Collaterals (dyxttrrca) and testamentary heirs, on 
the other hand, were forbidden to enter on occu- 
pation before their claim had been established in a 
court of law (dz-iSixasta. Cf. Is. Jrg. iii. 6 : oi! ia 
rir iirtSiKor xparttcBci K^yppor xpS Sirajr. Id. vi. 3 : 

Si tov Xatpcarpirov xark rSv ySpoy roO xX^fpov^ 
i^Sy dptpiffpprr, aai ’ABrjyatuy r« ^ovXopIytpt and cf. i6. 
iii. 60). Like a son of the body, an adopted son 
had no option of refusal of the inheritance, as had 
heirs -at -law (Demos, x.xxv. 4. All. ProcA 573, 
n. 252).* Even if legitimate male children were 
bom to his adoptive father subsequently to the 
adoption, the adopted son ranked with them for 
equal share of the property according to the taw 
of inheritance (Is. n. 63 : xal SiappyjS^ty iy ru rSpip 
ySyparrai, iay xenjaapiyip srofitt iyriyiyuyrai, to pipos 
ixdrepoy oiVlof xal xX-cpoyoptly opoluy dptpori- 

poor. Id. vi. 25 : too ySpav xeXevoyros dToyrai rods 
yyipriovs iaopotpair xTyai rC'y yraTptpwy).f 

The inheritance of a son adopted inter vivos 
could not be diminished, for alter the act of 
adoption the father’s limited power of testamentary 
disposition was, theoretically at least, ipso facto 
abrogated ; only in the case of a testamentary 
adoption could any control over the disposition of 
the property be exercised, and that only in a 
general way (Is. v. 6 : xal irl piy rip rplrtp fdptt roO 
xXfipov Aixaa^yns SSe rip yicre^irov £axaio-,tyei ittt 
iylyycTo ronirSs). If the adopted son left behind 
him a legitimateson of his body lyrijaios iKr) in the 
house of his adoptive father, thereby fulfilling the 
object of his adoption, he might return to his 
natural father’s house, and there resume all the 
rights and duties of a son, relinquishing all such 
claims in respect of his adoptive father’s estate 
(Harpocr. s.v. Sri : 5rt ol roiijrol vziSes irayeXBeiy eh 
riy varpipov cTxoy odx i^cay xvpioij el pyj vctSoy yyycloos 
xardKlyyoiey iv rtp o5:(p tow yrocpcapiyov). He COuId 
not, however, so leave behind him an adopted son ; 
he had, in fact, no power himself of adoption, 
either in his lifetime or by ^vill, so long as liis own 
status was that of an adopted son j he transmitted 
the estate only to an heir of his body (Demos, 
xliv. 63: o4 Slxaeor Siprov rSr yroiyrrSr My yroarrois 
eripovs eladyetyj diSX iyearaXelreiy piy yiyvopiyovs, 
* The Gortyniin Code aDows the adopted son to repudiate his 
inheritance, , , , 

t The Gortvnian Code treats the adopted son less genernaslr, 
giving him only the rights ot u daughter when the Mopjve 
iAther leares legitimate children; that is to say, if there are 
other sons, he is to receive hall a son’s portion ; if there are 
daughters only, he Is to share equally with his adoptive sister^ 
The Code is concerned to depose the ar tifici a l son froio a posi- 
tion of equality with natural heir*. 


Srar Si TOVT roit yiveciv aTodtoSvcu t4i 

! xX^poyo^a/ar. Ib. 6S : roFr 5 # oi/c Sia- 

\ Oiffdatf dXXd ^cZ-vray iyKaraXi-z-OPras vlbp yr^ciop 
CTToytivaif TeXevr^£ravroy dro5i55pci t^p K\tjpoycfdiiF 
ro?f opx^y ofjcefoty ot-ci rou ■s’oir^cap.h'ov). Nor, oil 
the other hand, could he restore the line of his 
natural father by patting back one of his otm sons ; 
he must return himself if he M-ished to keep alire 
his father^s house (Is. x. 11). In this way the law 
protected the rights of the next-of-kin (dTxtcTeFr). 
If the adopted son died without male issue, or hr 
consent of his adoptive father returned to his 
natural family, the oT/coy of his adoptive father fell 
at the death of the latter to the heirs ab inic^tato 
(oY%t<rTfry), as before the adoption — provided that 
no new adoption had been made either inter vivos 
or h 3 ’ testament (Demos, xliv. 6S, and xliv. 47 : 6 5* 
tyKtL 7 a\€tip$€lt irzb To^ov TcXciTatoy cvarrey r&r 
eitrs-ot^dtvTUP TereXcLmjKep £raty, ucre ylyprrai tprjfios 
6 oTkoi xal iTareXrjXi’^iP 17 xXijporouio ttoXip ety royy 

^ 77 urara ^^oi-y 5rray).* Apparently mutual 
consent was necessaiy for the repudiation of an 
adoption once made ; it is doubtful bow far an 
adoptive father could act alone herein, e.g, in case 
of unfilial conduct (in fact, a father’s right of 
repudiatioD-^voriJpt^ir — of a son, either adoptive 
or child of Ids body, may be a pure fiction ; in any 
case, it is certain that he could not disinherit him 
by testament).t It seems that the Gortynian Code 
allowed one-sided repudiation of the bond ; this is in 
accord ^vith its whole treatment of the institution. 

The law protected the rights not only of the 
next-of-kin, as above, but also of the female cbH- 
dren of a father who adopted a son. The estate 
could not be willed away from a daughter, either 
by testament or by adoption; it must go ‘with 
her* (Is. iii. 6S: 6 ySp Sizpp^Svjp Xtyex i^eipcx 
StaBtcBzi Stwz Bp iBi\^ ns ri oi-roD, ib.p rolcay 
yrtjffhvs KaraXlT^ Sppepas' Br Si BifKtlas raroXIr?;, 
TCthrciy. o^x-oDi^ pera BvyaTtp<iy^ ten SoiTct Sia* 
BteBoi tB avrov* Brev St tup ynfelur Bvyzrtpwp c^x 
ctSy Tf cBrt roo^coe’^cu oCts Sovpat oi'Jeyl otSir rwr 
^ciToP, Cf. Is. X. 13; Demos, xliii. 51). On the 
other hand, a daughter was incapable of perform- 
ing the worship wiiich was a condition of tenure of 
the estate. From the conflict of these two prin- 
ciples sprang the strange regulations concerning 
heiresses (^r/»cXi 7 pot, lit. ‘ those on the estate’). He 
who took the estate (jcXiypoy) took also the daughter 
who was * on the estate * (^rtcXijpoy). A son, there- 
fore, adopted during lifetime, generally espoused a 
daughter of his adoptive father, if there was one 
of marriageable age, even if it were not legally 
required of him to do so (Demos. xlL 3) ; a son 
adopted by will was legally bound to many the 
testator’s legitimate daughter, othenvise the vnXi 
and the adoption became inv^d, and a door was 
opened to the claim of the next-of-ldn both to the 
daughter and the estate (Is. iU. 42, x. 13). 'We do 
not know what a father could lawfully do if, his 
daughters being alread}’ married, he wished to 
adopt a man who was not his son-in-law. The 
son, not the husband, of an heiress became heir to 
the estate of her father, but the husband enjoyed 
the usufruct until the son came of age (Demos, 
xlvi. 20: rot tap tTiKXrjpov ns ytrTjratf xal 

ivl SiertSf xpcTetr tOp tSp Si cctot 

firrpup Cf. Is. iii. 50). Posthumous 

adoption of the heir into the house of his maternal 
grandfather as his son was probably usual, but 
cannot be proved to have been a legal obligation. 

* So in the Gortvuiin law. 

f Consult Mittcis, Reichirtcht tmd Frffc?re<iXt, p. S 36 ; also 
Ramsay, Hisior. Com., on Galatiant^ pp. S 37 f. and S 49 f. But 
the latter makes several STveeping: assertions which are hardly 
capable of proof, or at best based upon the Roman-Syrisii Law- 
Book of the 6th cent. a-d. Even the quotation from Ludan, 
^Mie. 12 , raw hardly prove anything for Athens of the 4 th 
rent. ^.c. 
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u VB obvious that by adoptiiig a .In.iKl.tcr’H son a 
man could guard against contentions for f*'® 
of his daughter, and defeat tlie dcsigtis of rniincious 
relatives; nevertheless, instances of ndojiUon ol 
a grandson (son of a dauglitcr) ^ 

grandfather are rare (\Vyse on Is. viu._ 3b). 

7 . Decay of the institution of adoption.— u ft» 
possible under Athenian law to adopt a daughtcri 
A woman could not peiuctuato in licr own person 
the house and its cult, which wa.s one of the main 
objects of adoption. Nevertheless, examples of 
the adoption of a daughter are found. Ismus 
furnishes two examples of tlie adojdion of a niece 
by will (xi. 8 and 41); hut in the lirst case the 
niece was perhaps also heiress <ib itilcslalo, apart 
from the adoption, and it is also douhtful whether 
the adoption was not inter tiivot. A tliird example 
puzzle.s the lawyers (Is. vii. 9; Miro rfjs oiahr 
K<d lSaK€ rj iKdvov filv tfvyarpt, ii unrfi, aiVoC 
St dSeXifii, SiSoSs aiVh*' AaKpaTelSa), 1 1 is generally 
taken to mean that in lii.s will Aiiollodoros adopted 
his half-sister, who ivasalso Ids lioiress oA intrstnto, 
thus acquiring the right of a father to di.s|iosc of 
ids daughter in marriage {Alt. Proc.'^ 505, n. 75). 
But Apoilodoros had not become tlie ndoptir’c 
father of the girl when he made his rvill and 
settled the marriage, since the ndo()tion was only 
to take effect in the event of liis death on foreign 
service (an event ivldcli did not occur). 

Tlie adoption ol a daughter {OiryaTpojrata), cer- 
tainly not contemplated in earlier time.'*, but never 
expressly forbidden, probably grow to he [irncli.sed 
(though to what c.xtent we know not) largely as a 
family manmuvre, as public sentiment bccaiuc less 
strict, and the definitelv religions aspect of the 
institution tended to fade from view. Tlicrc are 
other traces of this change. Tims in the frag- 
mentary speech of Isieus in defence of Eutddletos 
there is a reference to tlie adoption of non-Atheni- 
ans irregularly for personal rc,ason.s (Is. xii. 2 : did 
reytay ayayKa}<intyous flyout iyOpiirovt eltrr<n<tfS<u, 
Brut iS>(pe\Ciyral ri dr' ovrwv St airravt 'AOtiynluy 
yeyoySruv). Similarly, the necessity of providing a 
male de-soendant came to be felt less strongly, ft 
is clear that many Athenians in the 4tli cent. n.c. 
died unmarried and rvittiout troubling toadorit a son 
(I®- d9 ; Demos, xliv. 18), The Code of Ciortyua 
exhibits the same change. It is by no means cer- 
tain that by it adoption was not pemiis.sible oven 
when a man already had both sons and dau"htcrB. 
Its less stringent regulations concerning heiresses 
(rorpwiwroisdrtxXijpoi); the fact that the next-of- 
kin might, as at Athens, shirk his spiritual dutie.s 
to the deceased if he cared to waive Ivis claim to 
the Mtate; the ease with which the bond created 
by adoption could be broken (by simple announec- 

mi” Agora before the 

assembled citizens) ; and, above all, the fact that 
the adopted son might eventually decline his in- 
heritance (which was his only on the exuress 

sprisfirs r 

ADOPTION (Hindn).—The adoption of a son 

““ R- West, 18 essentially a religions 
® cerenwnies m an adoption, m described 

S a^veddinu“Vrf the formalitiel 
b. ' adoption consisting, like marriage 

n the transfer of paternal dominion over a eWhl 
H adopter in the one case and to 

One desirous of adopting 
a two garments, two eaTrin4 ani 

of sabred ^rass, and fuel 

king (OTto the l-in-’ nextto give notice to the 
mg lor to the king s representative in the village). 


and convene the kindred, no doubt for the par- 
pose of giving publicity to tbo transaction, and 
of having Iho son acknowledged aa their relative 
by the kindred. The ndojiter biw to say to the 
natural father, ‘Give me thy son.' The father 
replies, ' I give him ’ ; whereupon the adopter de- 
clares, ‘ I accept thee for the fullilnient of religion, 

1 take Uicc for the continuation of linc.-ige.’ After 
that, tlie adopter adorns the boy with the two 
garments, tlie two earrings, and the lingcr-ring, 
and porlorms the VyOAtpli-lJoma or Datto-Homa, 
i.e. a hurnt-sacriricc cmi[ilcd with certain invoca- 
tions, apparently from the idea that the conversion 
of one man's chihl into the son of another cannot 
he cHected without the intervention of the gods. 
The learned [irie.st obtain.s the two garments, (he 
earrings, and the lingcr-ring n-s liis sncrilicial fee. 
Wlierc the eeieinony of tonsure [sec To.v.suitE 
(lliiidii)} Ita-s nlready been perfonned for the boy 
in iii-s natural family, a special ceremony called 
piitrefli, or sacrifice for male issue, lias to be 
perfonned in ndditiori to the bumt-sacrifice, in 
order to undo the ellectt of the tonsure rite. The 
motive for adoption a.s.signc<l in the Sanskrit com- 
nicntaric-s is a fuirely religiou.s one, viz, the con- 
ferring of spiritual benefits upon the adopter and 
his ancastors by means of tlio ceremony of ancc.stor- 
worship. The Code of Alanu (ix. 138) lias a fanciful 
derivation of the woril jnitrn, ‘a son,' as denoting 
* the deliverer from llie itifcmnl region Killed put.' 
In the same way, it is declared by Vasijjlia (xvii. 1) 
that 'if a father sees the face of a son bom ami 
living, bo tlirows his debts on him and oblidns 
immortality.’ Anotlior ancient tc.xt says, ‘Heaven 
awaits not one who has no male iasuc.’ These and 
other texts, laudatory of the celestial bli,s.s derived 
from the male is.suc, arc cited by eminent com- 
mentators in support of the obligation to adopt on 
failure of male posterity. The importance of this 
practice was cnlianced by writers on adoption, who 
declared ns obsolete in the pra“cnt nge (Kaliyuga) 
the other ancient dcvic&s for obtaining a .substitute 
fora legitimate son of the body, such as appointing 
o widow to raise issue to her deceased liustiand, or 
a daughter to her sonlc.s.s father, or legitimatizing 
tlio iliegitironto son of one's wife, etc. These 
rvritcra arc unanimous in declaring that none but 
the legitimate non of the body (niirara) and the 
adopted son (dattnkn) arc sons in the proper sense 
of the term and entitled to inherit. Adoption, nc 
doubt, has continued, down to the present day, one 
of the most important institutions of tlie Indian 
Family Law, ana its leading principlc.s, ns developed 
in the imtings of Indian commentators, arc fully 
rccojpiized by the British courts, and form the basis 
of the modem ease-lniv on the subject. On the 
other hand, it must not bo snpposed that the 
religion motive for adoption in India has ever 
in reality excluded or prevailed over the secular 
motive. The existence of adoption among the 
Jninas and other Hindu dissenters, who do not 
oiler the oblations to the dead that fomi the 
foundation of tlio spiritual benefit conferred by 
sons, proves that the custom of adoption did not 
arise from the religious belief that a son is neces- 
sary for the salvation of man. In tlie Punjab, 
adoption is common to the Juts, Sikh.s, and eycn 
to the Mulmmmadnns ; but with them the object 
is simply to make an heir. 

trrxRATeRR- — Stokes, Uiniiii Latr Pooktt, Mndras, ISM; 
G. BObIcf, 'The Sacred laiira ot the Aryans,' yartti. in SS5, 
vol. xiv. ; West and BUhlcr, A Dtant of the Hindu /wiir’. 

2 vols., Comby, ISS-1 ; M.ayne, Hindu Lair and Utajey, 

Madras, 1900; G. S.arkar, T/it Hindu Zkitr o/kdoplion, Tazors 
Uw lysclurcs, CalciilU, 1801 ; Jolly, /leM vnd Siltc, Strass- 
burg, 1890. See Hindu section ot artt SidVSBr, I-aw and 
Books, I.vsnrorio.vs. J. JOLhY. 

ADOPTION (Japanese). — ^Adoption, now widely 
prevalent in Jnp.m, is not a native institution. B 
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was first introfhiced from Cliina for a politiaal piir- 
jiose during tlie rule of the Hojo liegents (1205- 
1333). Its importance is chiefiy .social and leg.al. 
The legal unit in Japan is the family and not the 
individual ; hence, when there is no natural-born 
heir, adoption becomes nece-ssarj' in order to jirovide 
a representative in whu-ie person it shall be con- 
tinued. But the religiiiu.s point of view is by no 
means overlooked. Tlie ailoptcd son, on the death 
of his foster-father, takes charge of the family 
tombs and attends to the domestic religious ob- 
servances. whether Shinto, Buddhist, or ancc.stral, 
just as if he were the real .son. Their neglect, 
for want of an heir, would be considered a great 
calamity. There is no ceremony of adoption, but 
registration at the public office of the district is 
essential. 

Litkraturp.. — Gubbins, Ctrit Code 0 / Japan, pt. it; Lloyd, 
*A Japanese Probleni-plaj'* in the Transacfiane oj the Afialie 
Society 0 / Japan, 1905. W. G. ASTON. 

ADOPTION (Muhammadan). — In Arabia, in 
the da3’s of Muhanmiad, a man could adopt another 

person as his son (Arab, tabannd, The 

Prophet himself adopted Zaid ibn Paiitha. The 
latter was carried away in his youth as a slave and 
came into Muhammad's possession in Mecca Some 
of his ouTi tribesmen recognized Zaid and told his 
father Uaritha, who went to Mecca to offer a 
ransom for his son. Zaid, however, chose to re- 
main with the Prophet, upon which the latter gave 
him his freedom and adopted him os his son, say- 
ing, ‘ He .shall be my heir and I his.’ Since that 
time he was called Zaid ibn Muhammad. 

Many other instances of adoption are knorni in 
Arabic literature. But as a rule it doe-s not 
appear that in Arabia adoption was practised ex- 
clusively for the purpose of saving the family from 
e.xtinction. Often the idea apparently was merely 
lo incorporate a certain person into a family, for 
one reason or another j as, e.g., when a man, on 
marrying a woman who already had children from 
a former marriage, adopted her children as his 
own. Children of slave girls, begotten by the 
owner, were regarded as slaves, but it sometimes 
occurred that the father adopted them as his owm 
children (as was the case with the famous poet 
'Antara when he had given proof of abUity). He 
who, having shed blood, fled from his tribe and 
found a protector in another tribe, wm sometimes 
adopted oy his protector as a son. Migdad ibn al- 
.\swad, for example, who belonged to those who 
had accepted Islam in the very beginning of 
Muhammad’s preaching, had fled originally from 
his tribe Bahra, and later on was adopted in Mecca 
hj' al-Aswad, his protector. His real name was 
Miqdad ibn'Amr. (Cf. Robertson Smith, Kinship 
and Marriage in Early Arabia^, 1903, pp. 52-55, 
135 ff.). 

It is to be understood that at that time an 
adopted son was regjiided as in all respects the 
equal of a real son. The following event, however, 
caused Muhammad to abolish the old rule, and to 
declare that adoption was only a fiction and did 
not entail any consequences as regards rights. 
Zainab, the wife of the above-named Zaid, Muham- 
mad’s adopted son, had aroused the Prophet’s pas- 
sion to such a degree, that he persuaded Zaid to 
repudiate her, upon which he married her himself. 
This caused great scandal. It was objected that 
by the law laid down in the Qur’an {Sura, iv. 
27) it was incest for a father to many a woman 
who had been his son’s wife. Then the verses^ of 
Qur’an xxxiii. 1-5 and 37 were reveal^, in which 
it was expressly announced to the faithful, that 

an adopted son (Arab, da'i „cr>) was not a real 


son, so that to call an adopted son a real son was 
wrong, inasmuch as the proce.ss of adoption could 
never create any bonds of blood - relationship. 
M.-irriage with the rep\idiated wife of an adopted 
son w.ns therefore not contrarj- to the will of Allah, 

Thi... p.'us.s.age in the Qur’an h.as been the acci- 
dental cau.^e of adoption not being regarded in the 
caiionical orthodoxy of Isl.am as a valid institution 
with binding legal consequences. 

Th. \V. JtTYNBOLL. 

ADOPTION (Homan). — The remarks made 
above concerning the importance attached by the 
Greeks to the iierpetuation of the familj- and the 
family worship must be understood to apply with 
equal force to Rome, at least in her earlier history. 
The general idea of adoption, and the general 
elfecu of the act, were the s.ame in Rome as in 
Athens,” but some modification in details was 
introduced by the peculiarly' Roman conception of 
patern.al authority {palria poteslas), and also by 
the Roman distinction between agnatic, or legal, 
and cognatic, or natural, relationriiips and rights. 
Their more sharply defined conception of legal 
status also led the Romans to a multitude of 
corollaries or regulations concerning adoption 
whicli find, so far as we know, no parallel in 
Greece, and opened up several questions which 
taxed the ingenuitj' of lawyers. 

I. Tiro DISTISCT JIETHODS OF ADOPTION IS 
B 03 IE . — There were two entirely distinct methods 
of adoption among the Romans during the Re- 
publican period, according as the person adopted 
was, or was not, sui iuris, he. independent of his 
father’s legal control [patria potestas). Although 
Cicero, for example, uses the word adoptio (odra- 
tatio) to cover both methods, the proper term for 
the adoj.tion of one who is sui iuris is that used 
by Gains and A. Gellius — adrogatio {arrogatio), 
the term adoptio being properly restricted to the 
adoption of one who is under patria potestas (Gelh 
V. 19 : ' qnod per prmtorem fit, ndoptatio dicitnr ; 
quod per populum, adrogatio ’). 

I. Adrogatio. — Adrogation, therefore, was the 
method by which the head of a family voluntarily 
submitted himself to the potestas of another. It 
involved a preliminary investigation on the part 
of the priestly college touching the purity of the 
reasons for the adoption, its suitability to the 
dignity of the families interested, and, above all, 
the security for the maintenance of the family and 
clan worship (sacra domeslica and gentilicia) of the 
house which was about to lose its representative 
(Cic. de Dom. 34 : ' qure deinde causa unique sit 
adoptionis, qum ratio genemm ao dignitatis, qu.'e 
sacrorum, qureri a pontificum collegio solet ’). 

The adoption, by this method, of P. Clodius by M. FonUius, 
a much roun^r man, is evidence of the way In which in the 
decay ot' the Republic the old ■ ' ■' ***•• *--***^-** — 

could be misused, in the intcrestJ ■ ' . ’ ■ 

the object of Clodius, a patric 

Fonteius, a plebeian, was to beo ■ ’ ' ■ 

of the Commons. 

If the priestly college apjiroved the adoption, 
there followed the detestatw sacrorum, a public 
renunciation of the cultus of the faniilj' (and gens) 
of his birth on the part of him who was about to 
pass into a new faniilj', and perhaps a new gens 
(Serv. on Verg. Acn. ii. 156 : ‘ consnetudo apnd 
antiquos fuit, nt qui in famUiam vel genteni 
transiret, prius se aodicaret ab ea in qua fuerat 
et sic .ab alia acciperetur ’). Next, a bill (rogatio) 
authorizing the transition was introduced to the 
Assemblj' of tlie Curiie {Comitia Curiala) by the 
Pontifex Maximus and voted upon in the usual 
manner. 

Such was the procedure followed under the Republic, eren 
when tte Cmiate assembly was a mere form, bein^ represented 


*Ct, Oc. de LegUna» U. IS, ‘ritus famili* patrumque ser* 
ranto.* 
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only by thirty liotors (Cio. Leg.Asr il. 31), 

Tacitus (Hist. i. 16 : ‘ si te privatus leg-c cunata apud pontihce^ 
ut moris est, adoptarem’— used by Oalba) cannot J'®, ‘ 
justify the view that the formalities ol adrogaho^ at that date 

took place before the pontiBce- "i 

6) ; tlie last example is that of 
Hadrian’s adoption of Commodus (vom“, ^ys Dio Oaas. Ixix. 20). 

An easiei' mode of adt'ogulto ^ was gradually 
adopted. The first example of tliis was given by 
Galba, who adopted Piso by simple declaration 
{nuncupatio pro contwnG)^ before tiie army (Suet. 
Galb. 17: ‘filinmque appellans perduxit in castra 
ac pro contione adoptavit* ; Tac. Hist. i. 15 f. ; and 
Dio Cass. Ixviii. 3, Tra.jan’s adoption by Nerva). 
This innovation, partly due to the Emperor’s auto- 
cratic power, was assisted by the fact that the 
Emperor was also Pontifex Maximus(see Greenidge, 
Rovian Public Life, p. 350). The method was ex- 
tended to other cases, and the older formalities were 
largely abandoned in favour of a mode of adroga- 
tion effected by Imperial rescript (per resenpium 
principis) and issued after preliminary investigation 
before a Prmtor (or before the Governor in the 
Provinces, where adoption by Eoman forms now 
first becomes possible). The older method indeed 
long survived, for Gaius mentions a rescript ad- 
dressed by the Emperor Antoninus Pius to the 
pontifices, permitting the adrogation of a minor 
under certain regmlations which need not here 
be specified. It was not until A.D. 286 that a 
Constitution of Diocletian entirely abolished the 
»ld method and substituted for it the Imperial 
rescript. 

(o) Some effects of adrogatio. — The effect of 
adrogation was the loss of his own patria potestas 
on the part of the adopted, and immediate subjec- 
tion to that of his adoptive father, whose legal son 
[iustus flius) he became. It conferred upon the 
adopter immediate universal succession to the 
property * and rights of the adopted. Seeing that, 
technically, adrogatio involved a certain loss of 
legal personality (minima capitis deminutio),f some 
rights vested m the adopted perished at once, 
e.g. any usufruct vested in him, or sworn obliga- 
tion of service on the part of freedraen. In the 
same ivay, from the strictly legal point of view, 
all personal debts of the adopted were extinguished 
by his adoption (but here the preetorian equity 
gave his creditors^ the right to sell his property to 
the amount of their claims) ; if the debt was owing 
as a burden upon an estate to which the adopted 
had .succeeded as heir, it was transferred with it 
to his adoptive father. Personal dignities of the 
adopted (e.g. magisterial powers) remained entirely 
unatlected in all their consequences. It is obvious 
that adroption would annul any will previously 
made by the adopted. If the person adrogated had 
himself children under his potestas, these also feU 
mto subjection to the adopter, and became legally 
Tiberius was compelled 
to adopt Germanicus before he himself was adapted 
by mfropatm by Augustus (Suet. Tib. 15: ‘coactus 
pnus ipse Germanicum fratris sui filiura adoptare. 

^Dicquam postea pro patre familias egit aut 
ms, quod amiserat, ex ulla parte retinnit Nam 
negue donavit neque manumisit, ne hereditatem 
qmdem aut legate percepit ulla aliter quam ut 

peculio referret accepta’). ^ 

(b) Adrogatio originally and always confined to 
patnmans.— It must be remarked that the above 
mode of adoption was essentially a religious mode 


p. 9), as is evident from the fact that the assembled 
Uurice and the priestly college were the chief actors 
in the ceremony. On tlie other hand, the restric- 
tion of this mode of adoption to those who were 
sui iuris cannot be regarded as a primitive char- 
acteristic, for the reason that the prime end of 
adoption, the continuation of the family cultus 
which was in danger of extinction through failure 
of natural heirs, could just as well be effected 
through the adoption of a filitis familias, i.e. one 
who was still under patria potestas, provided that 
he had reached the age of puberty, for on the 
death of his adoptive father he would himself 
become the pater familias. And again, it is im- 
possible to lielieve that the Rome of the regal 
period actually possessed no means of adoption 
save of those who were sui iuris — rather would it 
be probably of somewhat rare occuiTence that one 
already sui iuris should put himself by adrogatio 
in the potestas of another. If, then, the ceremonies 
of adrogatio were originally also not applicable to 
sons still subject to their inther's potestas, we shall 
be driven to confess that the mode of adoption of 
such, sanctioned by patrician law, is totally un- 
known to us ; for tire earliest method that we hear 
of as applicable to persons alieni iuris, is the purely 
civil and probably originally plebeian form by 
threefold sale hereafter described. Originally, 
tlien, adrogatio was probably applicable both to 
those who were sui iuris and to those who were 
unAerpatriapotestas. In historical times, however, 
it had come to be restricted to the former and 
relatively much less frequent case, while for the 
other the fictitious sale offered a more ready means 
of adoption. 

2 . Adoptio properly so called.— Adoption in its 
more proper sense, that is to say, the transference 
of a flius familias from the potestas of his natural 
father to that of an adoptive father, was accom- 
plished by the aid of legal fictions in two distinct 
acts — (1) the dissolution of the link with the 
natur^ father, by means of fictitious sale, manci- 
patio ; (2) the transference of the son to thepotestiw 
of the adoptive father by the procedure called cessio 
in iure. 

According to the law of the Twelve Tables, a 
son thrice transferred by his father to another, 
under the solemn forms of the mancipatio, or sale 
per (zs et libram, ‘ by the copper and the scales,’ 
was freed from paternal control (‘pater si filium ter 
venum duit, filius a patre liber esto ’). The father, 
therefore, so sold his son to the person adopting, 
or to another ; the son being forthivith emancipated 
by his purchaser, fell back under his father’s potes- 
tas. The ceremony was immediately repeated 
with the same result. By a third sale the father 
finally destroyed his paternal rights over his son, 
who now remained in the lawful possession (in 
mancipio) of the purchaser. The usual custom 
was for the purchaser then to reniancipate (reman- 
cipare) the son to his natural father, who thus for 
a moment held him in his turn in mancipio * (no 
longer as filius familias, subject to his potestas). 
Then followed the second act, completing the 
adoption. This took the form of a fictitious pro- 
cess of law (legis actio) before a magistrate— the 
Prmtor at Rome, the Governor in the Provinces.^ 
■The adoptive father instituted a vindicatio filii 
in potestatem, claiming him as his son. He 
ivho was holding him for the moment in man,- 
cipio (the natural father, therefore, if remancipatio 
had taken place) making no demur to the claim, 

* It this were not done) the father would, of course, take no 
further part In the ceremony* his place being taken for the 
second dct of the proceedings b 3 ’ the third person, to whom the 
niancipdttio had been made. It was a deduction of the lawyer^ 
from the words of the Twelve Tables, that a single sale sufficed 
to break the bond of patria potestas in the case of a daughtef 
or grandson. See Mommsen, Staatsreehtf iii. ST^. 
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the magistrate adjudged (addixii) the adopted to 
the claimant as his filius, subject to his patria 
potesias. Hence this form of adoption is spoken 
of as adoptio apud prcEtorem, as contrasted with 
adrogatio, which is per (or apud) podium. It is 
this form of adoption that is alluded to by Cicero 
(dc Fin. 24 : ‘ in eo filio . . . quem in adoptioneni 
D. Silano emancipaverat ’), and by which Augustus 
adopted Gaius and Lucius, his grandsons, in B.c. 17 
(Suet. Aug. 64 : ‘ Gaium et Lncium adoptavit, domi 
per assem et libram emptos a patre Agrippa ’).* 

These complicated forms were graduallj- simpli- 
fied, and finally Justinian made simple declaration 
on the part of the two principals before a magis- 
trate sufficient, the son to be adopted also being 
present and consenting. 

Some ejects of adoptio. — Like adrogatio, true 
adoption involved a camtis deminutio, destroying 
the agnatic rights of the adopted in his natnnu 
family ; but he still retained his rights as a cognate 
therem, and as such was entitled to succeed in the 
third degree to the estate of an intestate natural 
father, m his adoptive family he gained the rights 
both of an agnate and of a cognate ; but if he 
were emancipated hy his adoptive father, he re- 
verted to the position and rights of an emancipated 
son of his natural father. Justinian alterecf tliis 
to the effect that (except in cases where the adopter 
was grandfather of the adopted) the adopted son 
remained in his natural family and under the con- 
trol of his natural father, the adoption conferring 
on him simply the right of intestate succession to 
his adoptive father (adoptio minus plena). 

The children, if any, of a son adopted before the 
prmtor did not, us in adrogatio, pass with him into 
the potestas of his adoptive father. Emancipa- 
tion of an adopted cliilu broke all connexion be- 
tween him and his adoptive family, save that 
marriage between the adopter and an adopted 
daughter or granddaughter, even after emancipa- 
tion, remained illegal. Rcadoption by the same 
person was impossible. 

11. Regolatjoss coscerkifg Adoption.— 
A person might be adopted, not into the place of 
a son, but into that of a grandson ; the same 
applies to the adoption of a female. If he was 
adopted as CTandson, the natural sons, if any, of 
the adopter became legally uncles of the adopted ; 
but one of them might consent to stand as father 
to him, in which case that son’s children became 
legally the brothers and sisters of the adopted. It 
was also open to the adopter to give his adopted 
son in adoption to a third person. 

1. Age. — A debated question was as to the proper 
relative ages of the father and the adopted son. In 
the notorious case of tlie adoption of P. Clodius by 
M. Fonteius the adopted son was older than the 
adopter, and Cicero makes a point of this (Cic. de 
Dom. 35 f.: ‘Factus es eius films contra fas, cuius 
per ffitatem pater esse potuisti ’). The original idea 
was that adoption should imitate nature (cf. Cic. 
(6. 36 : ‘ ut hreo simulata adoptio filii quam maxime 
veritatem illam suscipiendorura liberorum iinitata 
esse videatur’), and this was the view of the later 
jurisconsults, who decided that the adopter should 
be older than the adopted by at least eighteen 
years {plena pubertas). In the case of adrogatio 
It was held that the adrogator should be sixty years 
of age, except in special cases of health or intim- 
acy. Until the time of Antoninus Pius, a person 
under the age of puberty {impuhes or pupillus) 
could not be adopted by adrogatio ; but if under 
patria potestas, trne adoptio was, of course, appli- 
cable to him. 

• Cell. T. 19 ; ‘ Adoptantur antem cum a parente in culna 
potestale sunt, lartia mandpatione in iure ceduntur, atque ab 
eo qui adoptat, apud eum apud quern Jegis actio est vindi- 
cantur.* 
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2. Adoption of females. — Women properly could 
not adopt, either by adrogatio or by mancipaiio, 
as they could not possess patria potestas. But in 
A.D. 291 Diocletian allowed a woman to adopt 
her stepson (privignus) to replace deceased chu. 
dren. The adopted in this case acquired rights 
of- inheritance. Females of any age coulir be 
adopted, originally not properly by adrogatio, 
though not for the reason assigned by Aulus 
Gellins (‘cum feminis nulla comitiorum com- 
munio’), but because the marriage ceremony of 
confarreatio provided for them a mode of entrance 
into another family. Finally, however, adrogatio 
by Imperial rescript became applicable to women 
also. 

The permission to adopt a female marked, it is clear, a decav. 

— -• •* ' , 
was, p • 

mamr ■ • ’ ■ 

bycer * ■ a « ■ 

and become a member of Wa family and gent (see Greenidgrej 
op. cii. p. The same evidence of decav* is seen in the abuse 
of the institution for political purposes by CHodius, which 
assuredly could not have happened had the feeling of the com* 
munitv been seriously concerned. Under the early Empire, 
adoption was practised to enable persons to escape the penalties 
of childlessness and to qualify under the provisions of the Lex 
Julia and Papja Poppaa, which prescribe that a candidate 
for office who had children, or who had more children, was to 
be preferred to one who had none or fewer (see Tac. Ann. ed. 
FUmeant, vol. f. p. <33 f.). In a.d. 62 it became necessary for 
the Senate to decree that pretended adoption for this purpose 
(manumission haring at once followed the adoption) should be 
null and void (Tac. .4nn. rv. 19: *percrebuerat ea tempestate 
pmrissimus mos, cum propinquis comitiis aut sorte provind- 
arum plerique orbi fictis aaopUonibus adscisrerent fiJios, prse- 
turasque et prorindas inter patres sortiti sutim emltterent 
manu, quos adoptaverant*X 

The genera! impression given is tlial, at Borne, 
as compared with Greece, the institution of adop- 
tion more rapidly and completely lost its connexion 
with religious thought and practice. 

3. Name. — Among tlie Romans, adoption intro- 
duced a peculiar modification of the name. The 
person adopted laid aside his original names and 
assumed those of his adoptive father, adding, how- 
ever, an epithet to mark the gens out of which he 
had passed ; that is to say, he retained his gentile 
name in an adiectival form. Thus C. Octavius, 
when adopted 03' the will of his maternal grand- 
uncle Ciesar, became ‘ C. Julius Cassar Octarianus.’ 
But tlie system was not uniformly observed, and 
in a few cases the epithet is deriveti from the name 
of the Familia, not from that of the Gens. The 
case of M. Junius Brutus is an example of another 
anomaly. 

4. Imperial adoption. — The power of continuing 
the family by adoption gained a peculiar signifi- 
cance in connexion with the early Empire. For 
theoretically tlie princeps could not name his suc- 
cessor, though he might do much to guide the choice 
of the Senate and army. Neither designation nor 
heredity was recognized. Constitutionally, how- 
ever, it was open to the princeps to appoint a 
consort in the Imperial power, who, on the d^th 
of the reigning Emperor, would have a practical, 
though not a legal, claim to he elected his successor. 
The natural course was to appoint a son to that 
position ; but if the Emperor had no son, he could 
adopt whomsoever he chose as his virtual successor, 
the danger of such a course being minimized by the 
paterual control he possessed over his adopted son. 
The act of adoption by the princeps is figuratively 
called, therefore, by Tacitus, comitia imperii (Hist. 
i. 14) ; but the custom Iiardjy atteins its full signifi- 
cance until the adoption of Trajan. The accident 
of the childlessness of Augustus gave the institu- 
tion its prominence in early Imperial history (cf. 
Suet. Avg. 64, 65 ; Tac. Ann. xu. 26 ; Suet. Galb. 
17 ; Dio Cass. Ixviii. 3). 

5. Adoptio testamentaria.— There remains to he 
noticed a species of adoption spoken of by Pliny 
as adoptio testamentaria. The most conspicuous 
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example is the ^vill of Julius Cmsar adopting 
Octawus (Suet. Cas. 83 : ‘ in iraa C. Octavm m 
etiam in familiara nomenque adoptavit ). ine 
adopted in such a case could not fall under the 
mtria potestas of the adopter, who was dead ; 
hence the adopted could not become heir or 
acquire agnatic rights, and had, in fact, no claim 
to the deceased’s estate, except in so far as the 
will .specifically granted such. The only legal 
effect, then, was to permit the adopted to bear the 
name and call himself son of tlie testator {adsnmere 
in nomen). Octavius, it is true, availed himself of 
his testamentary adoption by Ciesar to_ secure a 
privilegiuni from the Curice adrogating him to tjie 
testator (Appian, Bell. Civ. iii. 94 ottA Si tuv evotwr, 
iavrSi' eiVfiroterro ri? rarpl aSdn Kara vSpov Kovpidnor. 

. . . rat(p S' ri re oXXo 'ka/iirpS., Ka\ l^eXeSeepoi 
noXXol re /cal nXoicrtot, /cal Sti rSS’ ftroii piXtara 
6 Eatirap, i/rl rp irporlpif Siaei, Kari. StaOrjKac ol yeyo- 
piyy, leal T/j/rSe iSeT/Srj. Cf. Dio Cass. xliv. 35, xlv, 5, 
xlvi. 47) ; but hia is an exceptional case. By his 
will Augustus so adopted Livia (Tac. Ann. i. 8 : 
‘Livia in familiam Juliam nomenque Augustae 
adsiimebatur’), and at the same time constituted 
her and Tiberius his heirs. In later times this 
species of adoption took the form of devising an 
inheritance under condition of bearing the testa- 
tor’s name. This mode was, in fact, in use as early 
as Cicero’s time and before it (cf. Cic. Brutus, 212 : 
‘ Crassum istius Licini® filium, Crassi testamento 
qui fuit adoptatus ’). Atticus, the friend of Cicero, 
was adopted by the ivill of his uncle, and so 
became Q. Gmcilius Pomponianus Atticus, his 
uncle’s name having been Q. Cmcilius ; lie also 
got 10,000,000 sesterces (Cic. ad Att. iii. 20). 
Dolabella was so adopted by a woman, but Cicero 
had his doubts as to the propriety of this— though, 
as he humorously remarks, he will be better able 
to decide when fie knows the amount of the be- 
quest (Cic. ad Att. vii. 8 : ‘ Dolabellam vides Livi® 
testamento cum duobus coheredibus esse in triente, 
sed iuberi mutare nomen. Est rohriKSy cr/dpcfta, 
rectumne sit nobili adulescenti mutare nomen 
muliens testamento j sed id /pCXoao^ilnepoy SievKpcvii- 
irofiey, cum sciemus, quantum quasi sit in trieatis 
triente ’). Whether Dolabella accepted the be- 
quest we do not know; at any rate he did not 
change his name. Later, Tiberius found no diffi- 
culty in accepting an inheritance without observing 
the condition (biiet. Tib. 6 1 ‘ Post reditum in urbem 
a M. Gallio senators testamento adoptatus, heredi- 
tate adita mox nomine abstinuit, quod Gallius 
adversarum Augusto partium fuerat’). For other 
^amples of this method of adoption, see Suet. 
Galb. 4 ; Dio Cass. xl. 61 ; Pliny, Hist. Hat. 
XXXV. 11. 2. J I > C-. 

^Uische Proex/u, 5391,.: 
w,! rf Canibr. 1904 , pan . ; L. Beauchet 

Hut. du droit pnvi de la ripvb. Athin . ; E. Hrura Bntrdnr 
tIlieeX. and ram. FamiUenrechUt ; Caillemw 

ADOPTION (Semitic).— 

I. Adoption in Babylonia.— In the great Baby- 
lonian Law Code (Code of gammurabi), adoption of 
various kinds is referred to and regulated, 

««<<”n.-An obvious reason 

nrovidrtK childless persons, who desired to 
themselves with an heir, that the family 
patnmony might not be alienated. But in Bahv 

Soo? ^ ““ whose w"fe Z 

childless could take a concubine, or might wdth 
his wife’s acquiescence, enter into relaS ^th 
a maid-servant for this purpose. And these 
alternatives sufficed in Israel to meet such ^es 


so well that adoption was entirely unknown. 
Besides, adopted children in Babylonia were some- 
times taken into a family where sons and daughtera 
were living. Johns * suggests that ‘ the real cause 
most often was that the adopting parents had lost 
by marriage all their own children and were left 
with no child to look after them. They then 
adopted a child whose parents would be glad to 
see him provided for, to look after them until they 
died, leaving him the property they had left after 
portioning their own children.’ But this was by 
no means the only operative cause. Sometimes 
children were adopted where an heir was desired, 
sometimes as a matter of convenience ; t in some 
cases a child was apparently adopted as an 
apprentice ; slaves could be taken for the purposes 
of adoption, and in the process gained their 
freedom ; and not only sons, but daughters, could 
be thus secured. 

(2) Method . — Adoption was effected and legally 
safeguarded by a deed in the usual form of a 
‘ tablet of adoption ’ or ‘ sonship ’ {duppu aplutiSu, 
marutiSu). This was sealed by the adoptive 
parents, duly sworn to, and witnessed. The rights 
and obligations of the contracting parties were 
fully set forth, and so long as the tablet remained 
unbroken, and the seal intact, the position of the 
adopted cliild was secure. In cases of informal 
adoption, where no deed had been properly drawn 
up, the relationship was not legally binding, and 
the child could return to its own father’s house. 
An exception was, however, made in the case of 
an artisan who took a child to ' bring up, and 
taught him a handicraft. Under these circum- 
stances the child could not be reclaimed. 

The terra apldtu is interesting. It is the abstract ol aplu, 
‘son,’ and therefore lit, = * sonship,' It wos, liowever, used to 
denote the Blial relation generally (being applied to that of a 
daughter to a parent), and thus came to nave the general mean- 
ing • share ' (that which belonged to a son or daughter by in- 
heritance). Apldtu might be granted by a father to a son 
during the lifetime of the former, the father handing oi’er his 
property to the son, only stipulating lor maintenance during 
hie life. 

(3) Conditions and kinds of adoption. — The 
conditions were fully set forth in the ‘tablet of 
adoption ’ or defined by the Code. The obligation 
resting on the child mi^ht be to support the 
adoptive parent (details of the ‘ sustenance ’ to be 
supplied in such cases are given in many tablets) ; 
or one of service (as when a lady adopts a maid to 
serve her for life and inherit a certain house J). 
The adoption of n child (e.g. a daughter) by a lady 
of fortune was evidently regarded as a good settle- 
ment for the child. Certain classes of people 
appear to have had no legal claim to their own 
children. These were the palace-favourite (or 
warder?) and the courtezan.! If the children of 
such, after being adopted, attempted to repudiate 
their adoptive parents, the action was punished 
udth the greatest severity {C.II. §§ 192, 193). In 
other cases, however, the possibility of repudiation 
of the relationship on one side or the other was 
contemplated. It appears that a clause implying 
repudiation (on the part of parents of a son, or 
vice versd) was regularly inserted in the contract, 
though it could be enforced only by direct appeal 
to a law-court. Thus parents, according to the 
contracts, could repudiate adopted sons if they so 

• Babylonian and Atsyrian Laics, p. 164. 

t The complicated issues that might arise may be well illus- 
trated by a case cited by XIr. S. A. Cook {Laics of Hoses and 
Code of Hammurabi, p. 131 1.) ; ' Bel-ka?ir, son of Niidin, who 
had been adopted by his uncle, married a widow with one son : 
he has no children, and proposes to adopt the atepson._ The 
uncle, however, objects, since under this arrangement his pro- 
perty would pass through Bel-kasir into the hand of stningem, 
and it is accordingly agreed that if the marriage continues to be 
without children, Bel-k-aeir must adopt his own brother as heir. 

t Cited by Johns, op. cif. p. 169. . 

S C.H,{atCode of f/amiiiurabi) S , ci. Cook, op. eit. p * 34 , 

note. 
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wished, the son taking a son’s share and departing. 
This looks like an attempt to contract outside the 
law. Failure on the part of the adopted child to 
carry out his obligations was good ground for 
disinheritance ; but the penalty could he inflicted 
only with the consent of the judges, who felt 
bound, in the first place, to do all in their power 
to reconcile the parties. With this object in wew, 
judgment was sometimes reserved. 

The votar 3 ' and the courtezan formed a class hy thetiiselves^ 
and were the subject of special legislation. *Tbey were Dot 
supposed to have children of their own, but possess^ the ri^ht 
to nominate their heir within limits. In return for exercisTne 
this right in favour of a certain person, they usually stipulated 
that such person shall maintain them as long as they ure and 
otherwise care for them ' (Johns, op. ext, p. IW*). 

2 . Adoption not practised by the Hebrews. — As 
has alreadj’ been pointed out, no mention of the 
practice of adoption occurs in any of the Hebrew 
Law Codes. No term corresponding to vloffecla 
exists in Hehrew,+ nor does the Greek term 
(vlodecta) occur in the LXX, while in the Greek 
Testament it occurs only in the Pauline Epistles. 
In fact, the practice of adoption would have en- 
dangered the principle of maintaining property in 
the possession of the original tribe, umich was the 
object of such painful solicitude in the Mosaic 
Code (cf. Nu 27®'*'). It is obvious that the reasons 
which operated in Babylonia were not active in 
Hebrew life. Babylonian civiliaation was much 
more complex and highly developed. Among the 
Israelites the risk of childlessness was met in the 
earlier period by polj’camy, in the later by facility 
of divorce. [See, furtiier, Mahriaoe]. 

In the Biblical history of the patriarchs the practice of po- 
lyipimy is expiicitiy attested. Sarah, beinp barreoj reqiiesU 
Abraham to contract a second (inferior) marriage mth Hayar 
(On IC’) : cf. aiso the case of Rachel and her maid Bilhah, and 
tieah and Zilpah (On 3a> >).S 

Isolated cases of possible adoption, or something 
analogous, are, however, met with in the OT 
literature. Thus, (1) three cases of informal 
adoption can plansibly he said to occur in the 
OT — those of Moses, adopted (Vulg. adoptavit) bj' 
the Egyptian princess (Ex 2*’) ; of Genubath, 
possibly (1 Kll”); and of Esther, who was 
adopted (Vulg. adoptavit) by her father’s nephew 
Mordecai (Est 2*- “). It is noticeable that in all 
three cases the locale is outside Palestine, and the 
influence of foreign ideas is apparent. Further, (2) 
something analogous to adoption seems to be im- 

lied in the case of Ephraim and Mana&seh, sons of 

oseph, to whom Jacob is represented as giving 
the status of his own sons (Gn 48’ ‘ And now thy 
two sons . . . are mine ; Ephraim and Manasseh, 
even as Reuben and Simeon, shall be mine ’). As 
a full son of Jacob each receives a share in the 
dmsion of the land under Joshua, Joseph thus (in 
the person of his tivo sons) receiving a double 
portion. This, however, is not really a case of 
adoption, but one where the rights of the firstborn 
were transferred (for sufiicientlj’ grave reasons) to 
a younger son (cf. Gn 49* for the sin of Reuben, 
yy.M-M foj. Joseph’s elevation). To Joseph in effect 
are transferred the privileges of the eldest son ; cf. 
further 1 Cli S'"’. (3) The levirate law has also 
some points of contact with adoption. The brother 
of a man dying without children entered into a 
union udth the widow, in order to proidde the dead 
man with an heir. The firstborn in tliis case 
received the name and the heritage of the deceased. 
Some of the Church Fathers (e.y. Augustine) have 
actually given the name of ‘ adoption ’ to this 
Mosaic ordinance. But the two thiuOT are ob- 
viously distinguished by fundamental differences. 
In real adoption the adopting parent exercises an 

• C(. S. A. Cook, op. cit. pp. 134, 147 f. 

t In Delitzsch’s Eeb. NT it is rendered cuan ccm te.g. 
Bo 94). 

t See further on this point EBi, f.r. * Family,’ { 7 (vol. U. coL 
1602 ). 


act of deliberate choice. Thus the levirate law is 
not a case of adoption in any real sense, but ' the 
mgal aubstitution, made for sufficient reasons, of a 
fictitious for a natural father’ (Many). 

3- Legal adoption unknown among the Arabs. 
— Of adoption as a recognized institution among 
the Arabs no clear and certain traces exist. The 
practice of polygamy was sufficient to meet cases 
where the need of adoption might have been felt. 
See, further, art. Adoption (Muhammadan), above. 
_ 4- Theolo^cal application of the idea of adop- 
tion. — Adoption as an institution was evidently 
unfamiliar in Palestine during the NT period. 
None of the NT writers uses the technical Greek 
term vtoSccla except St. Paul. He doubtless em- 
ployed the term because, haring been born in 
Cilicia, he had received a partially' Greek educa- 
tion, and was acquainted u-ith the institutions and 
terminology of the Greeks, among whom adoption 
was commonly practised. 

Among Or. profane aulhors, from Pindar and Herodotua 
downwards, Serbs vibs or Serbs roTs, * adopted son,’ is regularly 
found. 

Theologically the conception of adoption is 
applied by St. rani to the special relation existing 
between God and His people, or between God and 
redeemed individuals. For the former sense, cf. 
Ro 9* (‘ Israelites . . . whose is the adoption, and 
the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the 
law, and the service of God, and the promi.aes’). 
Here the people of Israel as a whole is thought 
of. The redemption from Egyptian bondage was 
specially associated irith the thought of Israel’s 
becoming a nation and Jahweh’s son. In this 
sense the people is sometimes called Jahweh’s son 
(cf. Ho 8 II*, Ex 4®“- ‘ Israel b my son, my first- 
Ixirn,’ etc.). The same thought is also prominently 
expressed in the Synagogue Liturgy (esj). in the 
Thanksgiving for redemption from Egypt which 
immediately follows the recitation of the Shema ' : 
cf. Singer, Heb.-Eng. Prayer-Book, pp. 42-44, 
98-99). In the four other passages in St. Paul’s 
Epp. _ where the word vloSecrla occurs, it has an 
individual application, and an ethical sense, de- 
noting • the nature and condition of the true dis- 
ciples of Christ, who by receiring the spirit of God 
into their souls become the sons of Goa ’ (Thayer), 
cf. Ro 8”, Gal 4’, Eph 1® ; in Ko 8” the plirase ‘ to 
wait for the adoption ’ {aireKBlxec'&a.t vlodetriav) in- 
cludes the future, when the full ethical effects of 
having become God’s adopted sons will be mode 
manifest in their completeness.* 

Adoption in this sense implies the distinction that exists 
between the redeemed and Christ. * We are sons b 3 ’ grace ; He 

I 

baptism (cf. Suicer, According to Suicer. Hesj’chiut tous 

deSoes the term : oror nt &rroK vib** Kofipatqit oyior 

fiitrnviteu 

IiITKRaturj:.— C. H. W. Johns, Bab. and Atsyr. Laxct (1904), 
ch. XV. (* j* * *’ V‘,, -I /a Bible, voL t 

(1895) art. • * *' . ; ' T o\:,7heLavtoJ 

Moses andl • * ' ■ • 131 f., 134 L, 140; 

art, ♦ I • ! Or. LfCxx. s.v. 

vloBtoia, (csp. Gtimm'Thayer and Creroer); the Comm. (e?p. 
Ramsay, i/tsforicof Com. on Galatians), Reference shoidd also 
be made here to the great Syrian-Roman Law Code, edited by 
Bruns and Sachau (§yr.-R6m. BechUtmeh axu detn /dnften 
Jahrhundert, Leipzig, 1^0). G. H. BOX. 

ADORATION, — As this word is used, both in 
literature and in common practice, it seems to 
imply, on the one hand, admiration of qualitie** that 
are good and beautiful, and, on the other, a recog- 
nition of power in what possesses them. Further, 
it usually carries with it the idea that the object 
of adoration is immensely greater tlian the being 
who adores. 

* In Galatians, adoption of the Greek type may be in the 
Apostle's mind ; in Romans, of the Roman pe 

i Lichtfont on Gal 4* 
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It is natural to speak of adoring: God or a eoa. of o^ormB 
Nature: somewhat less natural to speak of adoring anrther 
human being : hardly natural at all to speak of adoring a mere 
ideal, unless— and this is important— the ideal is conceived of as 
in some way possessing an intrinsic force of its own. Kant, for 
instance. mig?t possibly have adored his the 

•the Moral taw within,' which he compares in majestj to, ine 
starry heavens rrithont,’ for he seems to conceive it at some- 
thing more than that which apprehends it. 

The etymology,— ati oro, ' I pray to,’— is, in short, 
still felt in the word. Prayer, however, com- 
monly implies the belief in some gain to him who 
prays, and this need not be felt in adoration, ttt- 
deed, it may be said that the pre-eminent char- 
acteristic of the adoring mood is the merging of 
self in the rapt contemplation of other goodness. 
The whole temper of the word is admirably illus- 
trated in Browning’s lines about the 
‘love that spends ifcself 
In sHent mad idolatry of some 
Pre-eminent mortal, some great soul of souls, 

That ne’er will know how well it is Adored^* 

Paraeslsus, part iii. ad/tiu 

It is well to note expressly that admiration must 
reach a certain pitch before the term ‘adoration’ 
is felt to be appropriate. The bare recognition of 
power is, of course, never enough. Admiration of 
some kind must always be an element, even if it 
is only the admiration of such power, as in devil- 
worship. It is, indeed, this element of admiration 
that appears to give the principle of division be- 
tween magic and. religion. But in the lower forms 
of worship, ns in the one just mentioned, the 
admiration being incomplete, tlie adoration is felt 
to be incomplete also. For its completion we seem 
to require, on the one hand, an embodiment of all 
that would satisfy our own ideal, and, on the 
other, the presence of a force that is more than 
ourselves. 

The tsTiee of adoration, therefore, complete and incomplete, 
are as diverse as the diverse types of those religions that defln- 
itely worship a power beyond the worshipper. Strictly speak- 
ing, it would appear that reiigioiis such as Buddhism, which do 
not recognize such a power, should be excluded from this class, 
and that adoration, as we have defined it, has no place in them. 
But for the Semites and the Europeans at least, History plainly 
shows how vibil an element it has been in their religious de- 
velopment. The whole growth of Hebrew monotheism out of 
the surrounding idolatry, until its final sharp separation, is 
one struggle to get away from weak and unworthy obleota into 
the presence of what was truly to be adored. 

Lack of power on the one hand, lack of right- 
eousness on the other, are sure signs that the true 
Uod has not been found. Anything that suggests 
eAher deficiency must be cut away. The gods of 
the heathen are but the work of men’s hands (Is 
. .',’• 1®' 1 must not turn His glory into ‘the 

^mihtnde of an ox that eateth grass’ (Ps 106™). 
1 he god that makes a man’s son pass through the 
fire IS Molech, not Jahweh (Jer 7«). No surii god 
may stand beside Hinia ® 

It ^ this belief in a completely satisfactory 

otW passion to show it to 

other men, tliat have been among the great movine 
forces in Muhammadanism, as in every missionary 
enterprise since missions began. But the Hebrews 

sTon in^pcfetr^!" “°"'Plete expres- 

to'the ® religion was directly due 

to the fact that the old mythology provided irnauei 
to eatisfy^he LVrtVlonMng 
adore. Plato and Euripides show the bitter dis- 
satisfaction with their forefathers’ imagin n^ and 
the sewch, never fully satisfied, for soSnn 

BaccLj^Troad^i Euripides, 

The same dissatisfaction and the same sparph 

^mmre, only m a far more prosaic form, inasmuch 
imaginative. The eacer 
atte£'nf f strange worships at Rome, and 
attempt of Augustus to set up the worship of thi 


Emperor above them all, are proofs of this, as 
pitiiul as they are ludicrous. 

Christianity, it might be thought, would have 
solved all these difficulties for those who accepted 
it. And it is noteworthy that perhaps the only 
expression of pure adoration in literature worthy 
to be set beside the Hebrew, is to be found in the 
vision of the Christian Paradise at the end of 
Dante’s poem. It may be added that the liturgies 
of the Church have always been particularly suc- 
cessful in the place they have given to praise as 
distinguished bom prayer. But not to speak of 
the profound and complicated controversies on the 
Trinitarian and Unitarian conceptions, it is clear 
that the fierce quarrels over the use of images and 
the honour due to the Saints exhibit the essential 
features of former struggles. _ The Iconoclasts 
and Reformers fear any devotion to what is not 
absolutely the highest, as tending to weaken the 
powers of real adoration. The Roman Catholics, 
on the other hand, deny that the reverence paid 
to the Saints is the same as, or in any way con- 
flicts with, tile worship of the one God. 

Thus art. * Saints,' by in Diet. Dncifc.de la Thiol 

Cathol (Paris, 1870) : ' The Saints are not honoured like Ood, and 
are not adored, but they are more honoured, more reverenced, 
than any men alive on earth. . . . Gradually the term SovXfto, 
veneratio^ was fixed upon to denote the cult of the Saints, as 
distinct from Aarpeta, adorafto, the word used to denote the 
worship olTered to God, as distinct from the var^ng forms of 
expression that may Indicate the respect, the deference, the 
homage paid to men on earth.' 

A word should perhaps be said in conclusion 
about the attitude of those outside the Churches in 
the present day. For the vast majority of these 
there is no object of complete adoration, and this 
because of the divorce that is feared to exist be- 
tween Power and Goodness. The cosmos, as 
known to Science, shows power, immense and 
overwhelming, but is the power good 1 The ideals 
of man— justice and mercy and love— are good, 
but have they a force in themselves! Only those 
can adore in the full sense who, like Wordsworth, 
definitely make the leap and unite Nature with' 
God. 

I/iTsBAruKB. — F. B. Jevoas, An IntrodwHim to Iht HiMoty 
of Religion, London, 1896 ; C. P. Tiele, i’tementa of the Science 
of Ret., Edin. 1899, il. 198 H. ; E. B. Tylor, Primitive Cullwet 
(189y, esp. vol. ii. ; W. Robertson Smith, The Religion of (As 
&OTilesl(l894); G. Lowes Dickinson, The Greek Pcewof Rife, 
London, 1896 ; T. H. Green, The Witnesi of Ood and Faith (1889). 

F. Melian Stawell. 

ADORATION (Biblical), — i. One of the simpler 
and lower forms of a sentiment approaching to 
adoration is that which is felt in presence of a 
fellow-raanmightierand more majestic than oneself. 
Kings and conquerors, in the days when might 
was right, were always anxious to inspire their 
subjects with a profound dread of their person, 
and insisted on a cringing, self-debasing attitude 
in their presence. Ages of tyranny and submis- 
sion made servile fear and abjectnesa almost uni- 
j versal in Oriental lands. Dread in the presence 
I of conscious superiority produced homage indica- 
tive of lowly self-abasement. We see this in the 
case of Ruth before Boaz (Ru 2 '°) ; the Shunam 
mite before Elisha (2 K 4®^) ; Abigail (1 S 25“', 
Mephibosheth (2 S 9®), and Joab (2 S 14™) before 
David ; and in the ‘ reverence ’ paid to Hanian by 
all the king's servants save Mordecai (Est 3®). 

3. These instances do not seem to furnish us 
with any sentiment higher and worthier than 
mere dread of power : and in presence of the 
indications of power in nature men have ever 
I been wont to pay homage akin to that rendered 
j to rulers and lords. The sun is certainly the most 
wonderful object in nature, and has called forth 
adoration in every age. 'Though this was dis- 
couraged and forbidden by the monotheistic leaders 
of Israel (Dt 4’* 17’), it could not be entirely sup- 
pressed. Even in the times of the Exile, in tlie 
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Temple at Jerusalem, there were those who turned 
their faces to the east and worshipped the sun 
(Erk S'") ; and in ‘ the Oath of Clearing’ Job pro- 
tests that when he beheld the sun and moon, his 
heart had not been secretly enticed, and he had not 
kissed his hand to them (31”'-). The stars also, 
which move through the heavens in silent majesty, 
and evoke incessant wonder and awe, have for 
millenniums received devout adoration, and have 
been believed to rule the destinies of men. Even 
in Israel ‘ the host of heaven ’ received worship in 
the time of the kings (2 K 17’* 21*). Similarly, 
when anything mysterious suddenly occurred, it 
was regarded with dread and reverence, especially 
when it was ojnceived of as the manifestation of a 
terrible Power behind all things. At the dedica- 
tion of the Tabernacle, when lire came forth and 
consumed the burnt-offerings upon the altar, aU 
the people fell on their faces (Lv 9**). And in 
ElijaVs time, when fire fell and consumed the 
prophet’s burnt-offering and the wood and the 
stones, the people fell on their faces end cried, 
‘Jahweh, he is God’ (1 K 18**"). Similarly, 
Ezekiel fell on his face when he beheld tfie 
cherubim (I**) ; and when he saw the ^lory of the 
Lord returning from the east to inhabit again the 
visionary Temple (43*) ; and especially when ‘ the 
glorj- of the Lord the house of the Lord’ 

(44*). 

3. The appearance of angels is stated on several 
occasions to have caused great dread and the out- 
ward manifestations of adoration : as when Abra- 
ham (Gn 18’), and also Lot (19'), bowed themselves 
with their faces to the earth. So when Manoah 
and his wife saw the angel ' ascend in the flame of 
the altar,’ they fell on their faces to the ground 
(Jg 13”). The same is narrated of Balaam after 
his eyes were opened and he saw the angel of the 
Lord standing in the way (Nu 22”), and of the 
women at the tomb of our Lord when they saw the 
' two men in dazzling apparel ’ (Lk 24*), It was a 
sentiment more of abject terror, with less of rever- 
ence, that caused Saul to ‘fall straightway his 
full length upon the earth ’ when he saw what he 
considered to be the ghost of Samuel (1 S 23”). 

4. Idolatry evoked in Israel the same outward 
signs of servile adoration as in other nations. 
The image was believed to be indwelt by the 

enius or divinity, and was usually treated with 

eep reverence; as when the vast multitudes on 
the plains of Dura prostrated themselves before 
the image which Nebuchadnezzar set up (Dn 3), 
and when Naaman spoke of boning himself in 
the house of Kimmon (2 K S”). If not a deteriora- 
tion from reverence, it must bo a survival of a very 
early stage of idolatry, when we read of men JHssing 
the image (Hos 13’, 1 K 19”; cf. the sirol-ing{?) 
tht face referred to in 1 S 13”). 

5. The loftier our conception of God becomes, 
the more profound is our sentiment of adoration. 
So long as men conceive of God as such an one as 
themselves, their adoration of Him is closely akin 
to that of a ruler or monarch ; but ns God recedes 
beyond our comprehension, the more sincere and 
profoundly reverent does our homage become. 
And when at length the term ‘boundless,’ or 
‘ infinite,’ employed either in a spatial, tempoi^, 
or ethical sense, is ^plied to God, then adoration 
reaches its ideal. Ttiere is an excellent drastic 
influence in the conception of Infinitude. ‘Mys- 
tery,’ as Dr. Martineau says, ‘ is the great redeem- 
ing power that purifies the intellect of its egotism 
and the heart 01 its pride’ {Essays (1891), iii. 217). 
But the contemplation of the abstraction, ' the 
Infinite ’ or ‘ the Absolute,’ can scarcely evoke 
adoration. It is when we realize that Infinitude 
is not a void, but is permeated with the ener^ of 
an Eternal Jlind, that we prostrate our soms in 


holy adoration. When the OT saints could rise to 
the attitude of conceiving of God as ‘the high 
and lofty One that inhabiteih eternity, whose 
name is Holy’ (Is 57'*); and when in the prayer 
of Solomon we read ‘heaven and the heaven of 
heavens cannot contain thee ; bow much less this 
house that I have builded ’ (1 K 8”), we have 
I as sublime instances of adoration as the OT 
I furnishes. 

6. Jlystery is the mother of adoration. It is 
true that in a sense adoration is based on know- 
ledge : ‘ we worship what we know ’ : but it is an 
essential of sincere adoration that we should not 
fully know. Even on the lower human plane, 
what we revere is higher than we. If there is 
any one before whom we are inclined to bow the 
knee, and yield the veneration of hero-worship, it 
is the man of overpowering intellect, transcendent 
wisdom, or superlative goodness. Similarly, the 
very mysteries of the Divine foster adoration and 
evoke worship. The writer of Ps 8 was in a 
enuine state of adoration when he considered the 
eavens the work of God’s fingers, the moon and 
the stars which He had ordained, and then 
exclaimed, * What is man 1 ’ Self-abasement 
in the presence of majesty is an essential ele- 
ment in adoration, and the magnificence of God’s 
work sugg«ted to the Psalmist the incompar- 
able magnificence of the Workman. This finds 
sublime expression in that most beautiful of the 
Nature-Psalms, Ps 29. The subject is a thunder- 
storm which gathers over Lelianon, and passes 
southward until it dies away in the wilderness of 
Paran. The storm-cloud is Jahweh’s chariot, and 
as the advancing cloud tips one after another the 
mountain - tops of Palestine, the Psalmist sees 
therein Jahweh treading on His high - places, 
and causing the mountains to quake before Him. 
As the storm dies away, the setting sun gilds the 
gathering clouds with tints of preternatural splen- 
dour, and to the Psalmist it seems the very 
entrance to the temple and palace of God. The 
beauty of the scene entrances him. He sees a 
door opened in heaven. In imagination he is with 
the angels, who, like himself, have been enraptured 
with the marvellous spectacle, and he exclaims, 
‘ In his temple everything saitb. Glory,’ It is to 
these celestial beings, who, like himself, are filled 
with adoration at the majesty of God, that the 
Psalmist addresses the words, ‘ Give unto Jahweh, 
O ye sons of the mighty, give unto Jahweh glory 
and strength.’ 

Equally sublime is the adoration of the Divine 
omniscience in Ps 139. The consideration of the 
intimacy of God’s knowledge of him, wherever he 
is and whatever he does, produces in the mind of 
the Psalmist the self-atesement which prompts 
him to hide himself from God’s presence (v.’) ; the 
fascinating sense of mysteiy ; ‘ Such knowl^ge is 
too wonderful for me ' (v.*) ; and also of adoring 
love ; * How precious also are thy thoughts unto 
me, O God ’ (v.”). 

’The most worship-filled of the Psalms is a group 
of seven, containing 93 and 95-100. They have a 
common theme : the recent enthronization of the 
Divine King on Zion ; and one might say that the 
kejmote of the entire group is to be found in the 
words : ‘ 0 come, let us worship and bow down ; 
let us kneel before the Lord our JIaker’ (95*). 
This group contains the passage which mostreadilt 
comes to our lips when we desire to express the 
■mystery of God's dealings and yet vi-ish to ‘ com- 
fort ourselves arainst sorrow ’ : ‘Clouds and dark- 
ness are round about him : righteousness and 
judgment are the foundation of his throne’ (97*), 
and it gives to us the ideal of adoration ; ‘ O wor- 
ship the Lord in the beauty of holiness’ (96*). 
The attributes of God ■nhich evoke the adoration 
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of the author, or authors, of ® “J® I 

these; (1) The maiesly of Godi 93^ 9o 96 ' » | 

(2) His providential care : 95’'^- 99''* lOO’ ; (3) Eis \ 
creative power ■. 95’ 96'» 100”; (4) Hts righteous- I 
ness and holiness ; 97’ 98’*‘ 99’- . > T^• • 

7. The effect of the contemplation of the Umne 
holiness is best seen in the vision of the youthful 
prophet Isaiah (ch. 6)._ The sight of the holiest 
wings in hes-ven, veiling their faces witii their 
wngs in vieAV of the eternal Light of the excellent 
Glory, filled Isaiah with profound awe ; and the 
sound of the antiphonal song of these holy ones, 
celebrating the infinitely superior holiness of God, 
filled him with such abasement that the only 
words he could utter were, ‘Woe is me, for I am 
undone.’ It was at his lips that the consciousness 
of his own impurity caught him. ‘ I am a man of 
unclean lips,’ he cried ; and it was there that the 
cauterizing stone from off the altar was applied — 
after which he felt able to join in the worship of 
the holy ones, and to become a messenger of the 
Lord of Hosts. 

8. In the NT there is no very marked advance 
in the adoration rendered to God, because the 
attributes of God which usually evoke our adora- 
tion were almost as fully revealed in the OT as in 
the NT. We note, however, that the disparity 
between God and man is more completely realizea, 
so that the prostration of adoration is considered 
to be fittingy rendered to God only, and is refused 
by others on that ground. When Cornelius was 
so much overawed b}’ the mysterious circumstances 
in which Peter was sent for and came to Caesarea, 
that he fell down at Peter’s feet in lowliest rever- 
ence, Peter refused such obeisance as being ex- 
cessive to a fellow-man. ‘ Peter raised him, saying, 
Stand up ; I myself also am a man ’ (Ac 10”) ; and 
in the Apocalypse of John, an angel rejects the 
same obeisance, on the ground that he is a fellow- 
servant with John and with all who obey God’s 
words, simiificantly adding, ‘ Worship God ’ (Kev 
22®). And yet we find that the Lord Jesus never 
refused lowly homage, which implies the consciou* 
ness that adoration was fittingly paid to Him. 
The recorded instances of reverence paid to Christ 
are deeply interesting, especially the consideration 
of the motives which prompted it. There was 
probably a conflict of feelings in Peter’s mind 
when he fell down at Jesus’ knees, saying, ‘ Depart 
from me ; for 1 am a sinful man, 0 Lord ’ (Lk 6’) 
but it is clear that he was impre.ssed by Christ’s 
superior holing, \yhen Marj' ■ fell don-n at his 
feet, saying. Lord, if thou hadst been here, my 
brother had not died’ (Jn 11«), the sentiment was 
one of adoring love, which invests its beloved one 
with undefined power. The sense of need clinging 
vehemently to One who, they beUeve, has love 
and power enough to reach to the depth of their 
misery and need, was the sentiment most ap- 
parent in those who came to Jesus for His miracu- 

help, e.g. the leper (Mt 8’), Jairus (9»), the 
Syro-Phmmcian woman (15“), and the Gadarene 
® all of whom we 

1 ^ that they came and worshipped him’; 
while of the father of the demoniac boy we read 
that he came kneeling down to him ’ (Mt 17»). 
Adoration of superhuman power was the feeling 
'i*'" d the disciplers 

sea, they worshipped him, saying Of a truth 
thou art the Son of* God ’ (U^j.^lfot only power 
hhni°iL® present to the thought of the 

the ®='c°mraunikted from 

the synagogue when he paid adoration to the 
Lord Jesus (Jn 9”). Jesus‘S heard tlfat They hsA 
cast him out. and souuht. tho nn.... 


Him (iJ.). And there was a deep adoring love in 
the minds of the disciples when they were met 
by the risen Lord, and they ‘ held him by the feet 
and worshipped him ’ (Mt 

g. Adoration of the Lord Jesus became more 
profound in the Christian community as their 
knowledge and faith increased. It was with de- 
vout adoration that the dying Stephen beheld 
Jesus standing at the right hand of God, and said, 

‘ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit ’ (Ac I”- ”). There 
was incipient adoration in the words of St. Paul, 
who, evhen he saw the ascended Christ, ‘ fell to the 
earth, and trembling and astonished said. Lord, 
what wUt thou have me to do ?’ (9‘'’). There was 
a deeper adoration when in the Temple he prayed 
so long and so fervently that in ecstMy he saw his 
Lord again, and received from Him the definite 
commission to devote his life to the Gentiles 
( 22 ii-z>). But how much richer was the knowledge, 
and more intense the love, and more profound the 
adoration, when he could say to the Ephesians: 
‘ For this cause I bow my knees unto the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye, being 
rooted and grounded in love, may . . . know the 
love of Christ which passeth knowledge’ (Eph 

The Revelation of St. John is filled with adora- 
tion to ‘ him who sitteth on the throne, and to the 
Lamb.’ The vision of the exalted Lord as walking 
among the candlesticks caused the seer to fall at 
His feet as dead (Kev 1"). In ch. 4 we read of the 
living creatures and the elders before the throne 
of God, who habitually adore and worship God, 
The four living creatures adore the holiness of 
God, and the elders habitually adore the creative 
power and evisdom of God, and cast their crowns 
before the throne in lowly reverence; but when 
the Lamb appears in the midst of the throne, bear- 
ing the marks of His sufiering and death, they 
both break off from their accustomed song, and 
join in a ‘new song,’ celebrating the greater 
wonders of redemption (5’'0- This is followed by 
the song of adoration of the angels, who are 
equally impressed by the wonders of Christ’s death, 
and join in the song, ‘ Worthy is the Lamb that 
was slain,’ etc, (5”'-)- In ch. 7 we have two other 
songs of adoration : first, that of the redeemed, 
the ‘ multitude which no man could number ’ (7*'‘)i 
and then that of the angels, who fall before the 
throne on their faces and worship God (7“'‘)- In 
11“'- we again read of the lowly adoration of the 
24 elders, and in 14’ we read of the song of the 
144,000 • who had been redeemed from the earth.’ 
All through this l>ook partial knowledge, eager- 
ness for more knowledge, and withal a profound 
mystery, combine to produce the loftiest type of 
adoration which the creatures of God, terrestrial or 
celestial, can experience and render. 

10 . It remains now that we should tabulate the 
various attitudes of adoration which are mentioned 
in the OT and NT. They are the same as are 
found in other Oriental countries. (1) Prostration 
(Heb. moByn, Gr. srpooKweXy), in which the one who 
was paying homage lay doivn abjectly with his 
face on the ground, as if to permit his lord to place 
his foot on his neck (Jos lO”, Ps 110*). This atti- 
tude is mentioned in 1 S 25”, 2 K 4”, Est 8’, Mk 
5^, Lk 8”. (2) Standing, as slaves stand in pre- 

sence of their master. The Pharisee ‘stood and 
prayed ’ (Lk 18”), and many of the Pharisees prayM 
standing^ in the comers of the streets (Mt 6’). (3) 
Sitting, i.e. kneeling with the body resting on the 
heels or the sides of the feet. It was thus that 
‘ Darid sat before the Lord ’ when he was filled with 
amazement at the message of jNathan, announemg 
the eternal establishment of his kingdom (2 S 7 
B 1 Ch 17"). (4) Kneeling (Heb. TO [2 Ch 6", Ps 
TO [1 K 8”, Jos 7“, Ezr 9’], Gr. yoyvrerfiy), 
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with the body erect, or bent fonvaid so that the 
head toindied the ground. Solomon, at the dedica- 
tion of llie Temple, * knelt on his knce.s, with his 
hands spread forth towards heaven.’ The predic- 
tion of Messianic days is that ‘ every knee shall 
bow’ to the Lord (Is 45», Ito 14”, Th 2"). The 
Lord Jesus iu Gethsemane ‘ kneeled down ’ (Lk 
22"), and also ‘ fell on the ground ’ (Mk 14^). 
St. I’aul kneeled in the bnilding used as a church 
at Miletus (Ac 20“), and al.so on the be.ach at Tyre 
(•2P). (5) Boxcing the head, so as to rest the chin 
on the chest (Hcb. avj, Gr. eXlrttr) : used of Eliezer 
when he found that God had directed his way (Gn 
24”‘ **) : of the ciders of Israel when Moses told 
the story of the burning bush (Ex 4"), and when 
thej’ received injunction a.s to the celebration of 
the Passover (12^) ; of Moses when Jahwch pro- 
claimed His Name before him (34') ; of B.al.aam 
(Nu 22”) and of Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 20'*). (6) Up- 
lifting the hands : used of Solomon at the dedica- 
tion of the Temple (1 K S"-**; cf. also Is 1”, 
La 3", 1 Ti 2’). Then, ns we have said, there is 
one reference to ‘ kiasing the hand ’ to the sun or 
moon ns a sign of adoration (Job 31”). 

LlTzaiTURC. — Art. ‘Adontion* In Hastioffs* DS »nd Sinple- 
cvi. I>£, Jevuh AV.rj'e., Smith. »nd Kitto ; srt. ‘ Anbetong'* in 
Ilerzoc, and Schenkel ; also Marti, Jfr. Kit. { 10 ; Benringcr, 
Hrt. ArcA. (ISO!) I C3 ; Macfadyen, .VrMoerr of the Ptahnuts 
0»«), p. S3 J. T. ^lAESHALU 

ADORATION (Jewish and Christian, post- 
tliblieal). — i. Jewish. — {l)The outteard posture o! 
adoration did not differ from what had gone before 
(see above), only in post-Biblical literature its 
various forms were more strictly prescribed. This 
was a natural cotLsequence of tne predominance of 
the Pharisaic party, ■with its love of the details of 
ritualistic observance. It wa.s onlered that on 
entering the Sanctu.aiy the worrhip|icr .•'liouhl make 
tliirteen prostrations (ni-..-.ira), a form of adoration 
which consi.stcd in the spreading out of hands and 
feet while the face had to touch the ground. An- 
other outward act of adoration was kneeling with 
the head bent forward so that the forehc.ad touched 
thegronnd ; a like posture, accompanied by kissing 
the ground, was an intcnsifving of the act. The 
most e.v.aggerated form of acroratiou, however, wn.« 
when, on the Day of Atonement, the high priest 
ottered the Holy Name of God (Jahwch): at the 
mention of this name eveiy one present threw 
himself prostrate upon the ground, face dowm- 
wards (Jerus. i'ama iii. 40 rf).* The inijHirtanie 
attached to tlie outward c.xpression of adoration is 
also exemplified by the dispute that took place at 
the beginning of the Chnstian era between the 
Hillelites and the Shammaites ns to the posture 
which ought to be assumed while reciting the 
Shemd. The Shammaites, who regarded standing 
as the most fitting attitude, won the day, and at 
the present time the Jews recite it standing. The 
same po.sition is assumed during the saying of the 
ShemOne'Emlthe ‘ Eighteen Benedictions’), -n-hicli 
is one of the central parts of the Jewish liturgy ; t 
indeed, its technical name is'Amidah (‘Staiiding’), 
because, as it is one of the chief acts of adoration, 
the most appropriate attitude is that of standing 
while it is being recited (cf. for the position 
assumed during praj-er, Mt 6*, Lk 18"). Through- 
out the Middle Ages, dorni to the pre.sent d.ay, 
the Talmudic prescriptions regarding attitudes of 
adoration have lieen oliserved. Thus, the throwing 
of oneself at full length upon the ground took place 
onlj' on the Day of Atonement,; while at other 
times it consisted in bowing the head or standing, 

•-tJS L ao; Weber, Jild. Theol . . a pp. 41, 42. The 
whole of the first five sections of the tractate Vrerakhoth deal 
with prayer and its accompaoyinp posture, mental preparation, 
etc. 

t Sintr^r, j’p. 
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or, less frequently, kneeling,* A notable exception 
to this is, however, allordea by the Karaites ; these 

S rofessed in all things to reject Rabbinical tra- 
itions and to revert to Biblical nsage only ; they 
regarded cipht external attitudes in adoration as 
indispensable, nr. ‘ bending the head, bending the 
tipper part of the body until it touched the knees, 
kneeling, violent bowing of the head, complete 
prostration, raising the hands, standing, and rais- 
ing the eyes to heaven.’ + It will be noticed that 
kissing the ground or any object is not included 
among these, no doubt oec.ause in the OT this 
act of adoration w.as nsually connected with non- 
Jaliwistic worship (see preced. art. § a). 

(2) God alone is adored by the Jews, though 
the veneration jwiid to the Torah (‘Law’) both as 
an abstract thing of perfection,; and also in its 
material form (‘the scroll of the Law’), reaches 
sometimes an extravagant pitch. One can see 
not infrequently in the Sj'nagogue, worshippers 
stretching ont their hands to touch the roll of the 
Law when c.arried in solemn procession to and 
from the ‘ Ark.’ The hand that has touched the 
sacred roll is then kissed ; moreover, during the 
ceremony of the JIagbaa, Le. the ‘elevation’ of 
the scroll of the Law, the whole congregation 
stands up in its liononr ; this act is regarded as a 
special privilege or miyenA.I There are certain 
intermediate beings between God and men to 
whom great veneration, bordering on adoration, is 
paid ; indeed, in some passages tliese intermediate 
beings are identified mth God, and in so far can 
tnily be said to be worshipped ; but the later 
Jewish teaching on these beings is so contradictory 
— sometimes they are spoken of as personalities, 
at other times as abstract forces, at other times as 
Divine attributes— that it would be precarious to 
regard them definitely as objects of ^oration. 
They are: Meiatnm, the ilenira (‘Word’) of 
Jahwch, the Shehhinah, and the Rtiah hahhodesh 
(‘Holy S))irit’):i: to these must he added the 
Me.-i'iati, m so far as He is represented as the in- 
c.aniaiion of tlie Divine Wisdom, which existed 
before the ivorld was created.^ 

2 . Christian. — (I) The attitudes of adoration 
among the early t 'lirirtinns were )iorrowed, as one 
wonhi cx])ci t, from the .lews ; an instance of how 
minntcly the Jewi-li custom w.as followed is seen 
in Tertulliaii’s dcscrijition of Christi.an worship, 
given in tie Corona Slilitis iii. He say.s that on 
.Sunday and the wliole week of the festival of 
I’cnlecost, prat’er was not to be .said kneeling. 
This is thoroughl 3 ’ in accordance srith Jevrisli 
precedent, for ‘ the s'vnagogal custom {minhag), 
as old .xs the first Cliristian century, omits the 
prostration on all festivals and scmi-festiv.als.' ** 
(2) Adoration among Christians, almost from the 
commencement, has not been confined to the adora- 
tion of the Deity. It is true that in the Roman 
Catholic Church degrees of adoration are officially 
recognized (see above, p. 116^), but in actual practice 
this dilferenti.ation has not alwaj's been oliservei 
Ajiart from worship oH’ered to God, niloration is 
offered in tlie following instances:— 

(a) Adoration of the Eucharistic elements. — The 
doctrine of Transuhslantiation was held centuries 
before it was officiallj’ declared to be a dogma of 

•This retert to European Je-wa: tho«e who lire in the Eort 
follow, like the kluhammadaus, the practice of prostration os in 
earlier a-eo. 

I JE 1.211. . ^ 

t A s'cry small acquaintance with the Jewish reiipon will 
show that this is no exairperation. 

I In the Synapo^pie this word is used in the technical sense of 
•nriiile^,* not in the Biblical sense of 'command* (cf. bar 
JiUrah). See, further, Oesterley, Church anil Senajayue, riiL 

nooop. nr. 

£ /A. rii. p. 153 B. riil. pp. 70 B. 11211. 

Ti Cf. IJambojrer, L 739 ff. 

••JE 1.211. 
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the Boman Catholic Church; from it followed of 
necessity the adoration of the ‘ Encharistic Chnst. 
Boman Catholics, of course, maintain that m- 
asmnch as the elements of bread and iivine in the 
become the actual body and blood of Chnst, 
they worship Christ, and Him alone, in the Mass. 
The adoration of the elements tak^ place at their 
elevation, i.c. after the consecration ; t hnd the 
adoration is of the highest kind, vi^ cuUus lair^ts* 
Communities, many in number, exist for the pur- 
pose of oflering perpetual adoration to the conse- 
crated elements ; day and night, at least one person 
has to be present before these in prayer and silent 
adoration. In these communities t each member 
has a particular hour assigned to him or Jier at 
which regular attendance is required for this pur- 
pose in the church or private chapel. The raison 
d'etre of this perpetual adoration is that it should 
be in imitation of the holj- angels and glorified 
saints who serve the Lamb ‘ daj’ and night in his 
temple ' (Bev 7"‘“). 

(5) Adoration of the Cross. — As early as the 
time of TertuUian the Christians were accused of 
worshipping the Cross ;§ and the evidence of 
Cassian (d. 435) points to a tendency which, as 
the witness of later writers shows, soon became a 
settled practice. He says : ‘ Quod qnidam db- 
trictissimi monachorum, habentes qnidem zelura 
Dei sed non secimdam scientiam, simpliciter in- 
telligentes, fecerunt sibi cruces ligneas, easqne 
jumter hnmeris circumferentes, non sedificationem, 
sed risum cnnctb videntibus intnlemnt.’ U St. 
Aldhelm {7th cent.) speaks of certain Christians 
as Crucicoleg, and, indeed, not without reason, if it 
be true that Alenin, who lived at the same period, 
was in the habit of sa^g before the Cross : ‘ Tuam 
crucem adoramus, Domine, tuam gloriosam re- 
colimus passionem ; mberere nostri.’^ Moreover, 
stone crosses have been found at Mainz, belonging 
to the second half of the 8th cent, bearing the 
inscription : ‘ Sea Crux nos sal va. ’ ** It was, there- 
fore, not without reason that latria to the Cross 
was forbidden by the second Council of Nictea 
(787).tt Two festivals in honour of the Cross 
were observed in very early days, and are 
kept np to the present day. The one is the 
‘Invention of the Cross,’ which b oliseived on 
May 3 in memory of the alleged finding of the 
troe cross by Queen Helena; the fact of the 
Invention is testified to by Bufinus, Socrates, 
^zomen, and Theodqret.tJ According to the stoiy, 
Helena sent the nails, the inscription, and part of 
the Cross to Constantine; the rest was kept at 
Jerusalem m a silver case, which was carried in 
procession and worshipped by the faithful on cer- 
tem ^ys m the year. This custom had died out 
by the tme of the patriarch Sophronius (d. 640) • 

St. Sophia’s at 

Constantinople tJl the 8th century, fhe other 
festival IS that of the ‘ Exaltation of the Cross.’ 
kept on Sept. 14, in memory of the Emperor 
^nstantine s vision of the Cross.!! 1! At the present 

T ex tne ancient Jewish custom, accordin'- to wSfrh fi,a 
pn^proetrates himseU after he has offS^elcrificJ ' 

in founded at MarseUles 

» Jiif IS pominican monk Antoine Le Quien. 

(OhWssIx cAurril, U. S62 

« Chureh. p. m. 

»» •'fuvfA InsAmfUn, ii. lor. ^ 

tt l^ndon, ilanualef Councils, Nic. •> 

; ; 5 ??. neorv. But. BeeUs. ». 32 fPaiis 172-1-1 real 
Prarer.B«k.^°'^ Calendar of the English | 

II Eosebins, de Vita Const. L 27-32. 


by some churches ; the piece of wood (sometimei 
very minute) is placed in a glass case, resembling 
a ‘monstrance,’ which b sealed np by the Pope 
or the Bishop ; the class case b kbsed and adored 
by the faithful, and b abo used for blessing the 
congregation. What must have materially con- 
tributed to the adoration of crosses and crucifixes 
was the custom of putting relics inside them, for 
veneration. 

In spite of Conciliar prohibition, St. Thom&s 
Aqninas taught that the Cross was to be adored 
■with latria, t.e. supreme worship, and argued that 
one might regard a cross or an image in two ways : 
(1) in itself, as a piece of wood or the like, and so 
no reverence b given to a cross or to an image of 
Christ ; (2) as representing something else, and in 
this vay we may give to the Cross relatively— i.e. 
to the Cross ns carrying on our mind to Christ— 
the same honour as we give to Christ absolutely, 
i.e. in Himself.* 

(c) Atforafion of the Sacred Heart. — ^Thb cult 
originated with the mystic, Margaret Mary Ab- 
coqne (d. 1690). In the year 1675 she announced 
that she had had a vision, and that our Lord had 
Himself appeared to her, and showed her ‘ Hb 
most holy heart upon a throne of flames, encircled 
•with thorns, and over it a Cross’ ; that it had been 
revealed to her that Christ desired that Hb heart 
should be specially honoured, as satisfaction for 
the many oflences that had been committed against 
Him in the Holy Sacrament ; and that specim ado- 
ration should be offered to it on the Friday after 
the octave of the festival of Corpus Christi. 

The idea of the adoration of the heart of Christ 
had, however, already been expressed, for in the 
i 16th cent, the Carthusian monk Lansnerg had re- 
commended pious Christians to assist their devotion 
by using a figure of the Sacred Heart. i The 
cult was at first vehemently attacked, — the tem 
cardiolatras was applied to those who practised it; 
but in spite of this it grew in poimlarity, and in 
1765 a special office and Mass were accorded it,J 
with the condition that the ‘ Heart of Jesus’ was 
to be regarded only as the symbol of Hb goodnea 
and love, ‘ . . . intelligens hnjus mbsce et officii 
celebratione non alind agi, qnam anipliari cultiim 
jam institutnm et symbolice renovari memoriara 
illins divini araoris, quo Unigenitus Dei Filius 
hnmanara suscepit naturam, et factus obediens 
usque ad mortem, prmbere se dixit exemplum 
hominibus, quod esset mitb et humilb corde.’§ 
A little later, an e.\'pIanation of the principle 
underlying the cult was put forth in the bull 
‘Auctorera fidei’ (1794), in wliich it is said that 
the faithful worship with supreme adoration the 
physical heart of Chrbt, considered ‘ not as mere 
flesh, but as united to the Diiinity ’ ; they adore 
it M ‘ the heart of the Person of the '\^ ord, to 
which it b inseparably united.’ Stress b laid 
on the distinction between ‘ objectnm fomiale et 
materiale.’)! The cult became more and more 
popular under the influence and through the ac- 
tivity of the Jesuits; through their instrumentality 
the wliole month of June was dedicated to the 
Sacred Heart. In 1856, at the desire of the French 
bbhops. Pins IX. raised the festival of the ‘ Heart 
of Jesus’ to a Festum duplex majus, and ordereil 
it to be observed by the whole Church. lu 
August 1864, Margaret Mary Alacoqne was canon- 
ized, an act which still further popularized the 
cult. 

• quoted from his Forks (ill. xrv. su 3 et 4) hy Addis-Aroold, 
op. cif, arE ‘Adoration ol the Cross.' 

t Addis-Amold, op. eit. p. 426. 

t Pop® Clement im. 

5N, ^ies, De rationibus Festorum sacrattssimi CordU Jen* 
ct Purissimi CordU Slaricc, e /ontibus JurU eanoniei enitU, 
lihri iv. . . . Innsbruck, 16^, quoted by T. Kolde in 
riL p. 778. 

5 CL Addis-Amold, op. ciL, s.T, ; Wetzer- Welle, op. cit. s.** 
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amonp very many {* — '■ •• •• » * 

ration o! Christ’a ■ • 

for the heart whic - ■ ■ 

pierced by the epear upon the Cross ; and, In urging the excel* 
lence of this devotion, tne late Bp. Martin of Paderborn (d, 1878) 
wrote thus : * The real object of meditation concerning the most 
holy heart of Jesus, as the name itself implies, is the actual heart ' 
of Jesus,— the actual heart of Jesus, and not merely His love 
8\*mbolired by this hcarL ... It Is the real, bodily heart of 
Jesus which is placed before my eyes as an object of adoration 
n'crrArtm^) by means of the ordinary bodily representation of 
the same.** 

{d) The adoration of the Heart of Mary Immacu- 
late. — It was inevitable that this should follow the 
adoration of the Sacred Heart. This devotion was 
first propagated by John Kudos, who founded a i 
congregation of priests called, after him, Eudists; 
it was accorded otlicial recognition in 1799. As i 
with the Sacred Heart, so in this case it is ex- 
plained that * the physical heart is taken as a i 
natnral symbol of charity and of the inner nfe.*t 
The heart of St. Mary is adored with Hyperdulia^ \ 
and what was said under the foregoing "section as 
to materialistic conceptions applies here also. 

(c) The adoration of Saints and Imayes. — Ac- 
cording to the second Council of Nic.Ta (7S7), Sov\€ia \ 
(veneratio) is oll'ered to the Saints, as distinct from , 
XflTprio (adoratio) ; and in the Greek Orthodox I 
Church it is said {Conf. Orihod, iii. 52): ^rt/raXot'- 
fi€$a avro^s [i.e. rout aylot^^) ouxi wr 6tot^ dXX* I 

u>r ^^Xot'T auToC {i.e. $eov). In the same way, accord- 
ing to the Council of Trent, ' veneration ’ is oficred i 
to the Saints in their images and relics. It is In- 
eisted that Saints arc not honoured like God, or 
adored, though they are more honoured and more 
venerated than any living man on earth. The 
Council of Nicrca, furthermore, ordered that respect 
and honour were to be accorded to the images of 
Saints, only in so far as they brought to mind tlieii 

P rototypes ; in the same way the Greek Orthodox 
hurch orders that worship is not to be olfered 
them ; oi» nlv rijr rorA xlsriw Xarpdar, 

fj vp4v€i rg 
But here again, whether It be to the Virgin Marj*, or to St. 
Joseph (a more modern cult), or to any le??er Saint, however i 
carefully official documents may differentiate between what Is 
due to God alone and what is due to Saints or their images, I 
ft is no exaggeration to uy that among the Ignorant 2 the Virgin I 
Xiao* and the Saints take the place of God Almighty in the j 
popular worship; and the images and relics of Saints are be- | 
lieved to possess miraculous powers In not a few cases, and 
receive adoration accordingly. In numbers of agricultural dis- 
tricts of European countries, the sjftem of Saint-worship does : 
not differ material^' from Uiat which obtained in pre-Reformation 
days, and that u-ai In many cases an adaptation of heathen 
cults.} English documents of the Reformation period prove 
conclusively that among the things protested against were the 
rendering to the Virgin JIary and tne Saints the honour that 
was due to God alone ; the belief that these were able to give 
gifts which are in reality Divine ; the Iwllef that the ears of the 
Saints were more readily opened to the requests of men ; and, 
finally, the practice of regarding Saln^ as tutelary deities.} 

One other point must be briell^' referred to : the 
word ‘adoration' is used in reference to a newly 
elected Pope. Immediately after election the Pope 
is placed upon the altar; the Canlinals, who then 
come and render him homage, are said to go * to the 
Adoration.* Again, when a Pope is elected spon- 
taneously and unanimously, without the ‘scrutiny* 
having ueen made beforehand, he is said to be 
elected * b\* adoration.* II 

W. 0. E. Oesterlev. 

ADULTERATION. — Adulteration may be de- 
fined as the use of cheaper materials in the pro- 
• Quoted in PRlSi vii. 780. 
f Addis'ArnoId, op. eit. p. 427, 
j The reference is to Roman and Greek Catholics. 

{ For a popilar presentation of the facta, see the earlier 
volumes of Wej'tag’s Die Ahnen, a work which may be regarded 

E See the article on the subject In the Church Times, Aug. 81, 

... 

^ ilig^ne’s Trtnsiime Eneyc. tkioL ('Diet, des Savants et dea 
Ignorants') xlvi. 87, Paris, 1859. 


cluction of an article so os to transform it into an 
inferior article which is not by the purchaser oi 
consumer readily distingnisliahie as inferior. There 
is not necessarily in the production the intention 
to deceive; and the substitute is not necessarily 
deleterious. Indeed, in some cases the teclinically 
inferior article may be more wholesome than the 
poorer qualities of tlie counterfeited article, as in 
tlie case of niar;^rine and other substitutes for 
butter. The essential point is that tlie consumer 
does not get wlint he is paj'ing for and intends to 
bny. We must, however, carefully distinguish be- 
tween what by improved processes of production i.s 
really clieaper and what merely seems so ; for it is 
the craze for clieapness that is largelj’ responsible 
for the extent to which adulteration is practised. 
O'ring to imperfect education and an often con- 
sequent misguided social ambition which lead 
people to ape the habits of those better off than 
themselves, without eitlier the taste or the means 
to indulge in those habits, tliere is a very great 
demand for substitutes or imitations of article of 
luxury, which gives tlic opiwrtunity to the dis- 
lioncst dealer, already disposed by self-interest and 
by pressure of competition and by tlie difficulty of 
detection, to adulterate. 

The evil is not entirely modem. Even in the 
Middle Aoes, under tlie guild system, regulations 
were required to secure that for a fair price an 
honest article was given. Niglit work, for instance, 
was forbidden, and a workman was required to 
show evidence of skill before he was pemiitted to 
practise his trade. Vuhlicity was in the main the 
remedy against dishonest dealing, and owing to the 
simplicity of wants and to the simple character of 
the jirocasses of manufacture, and to the close relation 
of producer and consumer, the remedy was tolerably 
effectual. In modem times these conditions are 
absent, and the practice is so prevalent, that, in 
dellance of the doctrine caveat emptor, legislation 
has been required to protect tlie consnmer. The 
ignorance of the consumer, the impossibility of 
educating a taste tliat is continually being debased 
by the consumption of adulterated articles, and the 
frequent danger to life and health, have necessitated 
this departure from tlie doctrine of laisscz faire, 
particularly irith regard to articles of food. The 
consumer is still at the mercy of the vendor of 
shoddy clothes, etc., hut in food and dm^s at least 
he is protected, altliougli it must be admitted that 
file penalties inllicted are often inadequate and the 
laws inetreclive, owing to the absence of a standard 
quality (cf. tiie recent prosecutions for adulteration 
of brandy). Jlr. Devas {Political Economy, p. 70) 
quotes a public analyst’s reiiort to the eli'ect that 
of samples of milk 43 per cent., of mustard 16, of 
coffee 14, of spirits 11, of butter 11, and of disin- 
fectants 75, were adulterated. 

Legislation against adulteration takes various 
forms, of which the nctivitj- of the public analyst, 
through official inspectors who take samples, is 
perhaps the best known and most effective. It is 
unfortunate that tlie use of preservatives for milk 
and meat especially is not subject to precise regula- 
tion, for tlie repeated addition by successive dealers 
of presen’ative-s to milk, for instance, converts what 
rniglit he a laudable and economic practice into a 
deleterious adulteration. Fiscal legislation is often 
used for the purpose of excluding, or at least 
restricting, the use of poorer qualities and adulter- 
ated goods. Thus Canada increases the taxation 
on molasses os the quality deteriorates, for the 
avowed purpose of exclnding ‘ black jack,’ os it is 
called, wliich a paternal (inance Minister declared 
• no man should put into his mouth and tliiiik he is 
taking molasses.^ In otlier ways, e.g. by prescrib- 
ing that all goods and packages should be marked 
with the country of origin, tlie Government inter- 
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countries tlie imirorUation or innnufncture of niar. 
"nrine is prohibited in tlie interests of the fanners, 
and tlie imiwrtntion of live cattle from Canada into 
Great IJritain is [1907] forbidden on tiie nlicpeij 
ground tliat disease exists among Canadian herd*. 
Sec Ashley’s Economic J/istory for mcdimval regn- 
lations and ide.os, and Marshall’s address to the 
Co-operative Congress, 1889. J. Davidsox. 
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ADULTERY (Primitive and Savage Peoples) 
— 1 . V/cman in primitive society.— A .»urvcy of 
thf notion* entertained liy savage pcojiles regard- 
ing r.diiltcrv tends to sbosv that, in the c.arlicsl 
times, it conid not have l>ccn regardeil in any 
other light tiinn as the interference of another 
with the woman over whom a man liad, or con- 
ceived himself to liavc, certain rights. It was not 
considered r-s an act of impurity, for the idea of 
nuritv had not yet been evolved. Nor was it n 
Irc.scii of conlmrl, for it i« improhable tliat any- 
thing corrc-spoiiding to marriage rites was yet in 
u*e. Nor was it a breach of social law, for men 
were not yet organized in social groups. Woman 
being coiieciveil a« l>clong'ing to man, any inter- 
ference v. itli her wonhl immediately outrage man’s 
instinctive rense of pro[icrty, ancf would at once 
arouse hi» jealousy, fic would, therefore, try to 
rcciivcrhis projs-rty from the thief; and this could 
he done only by assaulting or killing him, in other 
cords, by (mni.sliing him for his theft. Recog- 
nizing, too, that the woman, dilTcring from other 
fHisscssions of hi', was a sentient being, and there- 
lore to some extent a consenting li.arty to the 
theft, he would also vent his anger upon nor, even 
putting li'u to death in ca'as of extreme rage. 
Among animals precisely similar ideas with respect 
to the females may he found. Where an anmal 
collects a number of females round him, as in the 
case of certain n)>es, he acts as a dc.spot over 
them : young iimlc-s bom to him arc, after a time, 
expelled, and tlie approach of a pos.sihlo rival is 
al once resented (Darwin, Descent of Man, C91). 
Ttm« it must lie admitted that, at the earliest 
stage of human history, adultery could have been 
nothing hut a hreacli of proprietary right.', to be 
billowed, when discovered, by a more or less savage 
net of private revenge ii)>on both the cal|irita. 
Among mo'l existing savages hardly any other 
idea of it exi«t.s. n-s we shall presently see. Woman 
le-fore and after marriage is the property, first 
of her father or guardian, next of her husband. 
Among I'cojdcs who allow licenee licforo marriage 
none is jiennitteii after it, when the liush.and 
a^umes jvroiinetary rights over the woman. And 
where such licence is not allowed, any nncliastity 
ts imiiislied by inflicting a line or dcalii on tlie 
man who has denrcciatesl the value of the woman 
ta her pintdian a or tirosjiective hushand’.s eyes 
I Ills i,!e.a of a husband’s iiroprietaiy right.' in the 
woman would he inerc.ased where she wn.s the 
captive of his Low and sjicar, or where he had to 
undergo a wnwl of servitude for her, or, much 
more usually, had to aegnire her by pnrcli.asc. 
Here it may l>e remarked Hint ndultcn’ is not con- 
tmru to c.ase, w here a ceremony of marriage exi«ts • 

mo;r,7l " b'b' tv union 

more or h-s hasting, and the man treats her ns hhs 
J-r<Tivrty. it may o-sur. Rut it need not he in- 
Icrrtsi that it is a rommon occurrence among all 
sa> age It „ ftl,i,orrcnt to some pcoplr.s% a 

t 1 C Andauiane'e. with whom conjugal ridclitv is 
he rule , ,(an -M/ xii. I.r.). the peokie of Uca in 
t.!e Ixjyalty fslands {Lrskinc. ItVrtcm Pacific, \ 


341), the Ahijioncs (DobrizhofTer, Account of the 
Abipones, ii. 153), and others. 

Certain tacts are often allied against the Idea tliat woawn 
is not a Irrc agent In primitive or savage tociclp. Thus, a 
woman’s consent Is often required hetore marriage; yet cvec 
here the consent of her guardian Is also neccs-saiy, and this 
right of choice on her jiart need not argue anjihlng as to her 
tuiure freedom of action, while It Is counterbalanced hy the 
overwhclniing weight of evidence regarding the woman’s position 

as a being own- ; " 't t - V.. • • 

Again, in cases ; ■ i ; . , .. 

able Influence r ■ ’ ■ ■ - ■ ^ 

altecta Uie tact that her legal status Is not that o! the man. not 
does it give her equal rights with him. This Influence may 
frequent!}- ariee from the fact that women liave their ovrn 
sphere ol’action. that they have been the earliest dvllliers, that 
they possess much ol the tribal lore, and that they are feared as 
dangerous (magically) at certain crises of their lives. Ail ttiis 
limits the husband’s )iower in many ways ; but so far as con- 
cerns interference witli her sexually, his power is unlimited. 
Here, any attempt at Independence on her part arouses at once 
that Jealousy, that underlying tact ol man's pronrietar}’ rights 
In the woman, which her Innate superiority or her occasions! 
Influence docs not abate. Even where the inatriarchaie exists, 
and uhcre the man goes to lls-e with the w-oman's peoide, 
this seldom lakes away his power of life and death over her, 
esi>tcUlly where adultery Is concerned (lladdon, Uead-Uuntert, 
lOii. say-s that though in the Torres Straits Islands a uotnaii 
asks Ihs man to mitry her, and he goes to live with her 
jsarents, he can kill her If she causes trouble ; cf. Powers, 
Tribes 0 / California, SS2). In cgect ail such exceptional cases 
ara overruled by the tact that univen-ally the woman’s poweret 
licence ceases at marriage, that universally unchastIty on her 
part Is regarded by the husband as a lireacn of his proprielarj 
rights, that frequently the husband has the power to kill hfs 
wife for any such breach, that well-nigh universally he can lend 
Ills wife to another man, and that generally adultery on the 
husband’s part cannot be punished In any way by the wife. 

2 . Adultery under different conditions of mar- 
riage - — It is now generally admitted that promis- 
cuity was not the earliest form of liiiiimn eexual 
relations. Rut even had it been so, the idea of 
adultery ba.sed upon jealousy and the sense of 
jiroperty would still liave been coiu’eivnhle. Men 
anti women being collected into groups for tlic sake 
of defence or of facilitating the 8Up))ly of foo<l, tlie 
men would rc.scnt tlie n)iproncli of menihers of other 
similar groups, while any interference with the 
women of the group would be jealou.sly guarded 
against hy all the males of tlie group, to wliom 
ex hypothesi nil the female.' of the group belonged 
in common. I’romiscuitv, Iiowcvcr, ns a theory of 
marriage, is haselc.'s, and lia-s frequently heun con- 
fused witli wlint is known as group marriage, an 
entirely different thing. In this case, found in 
actual practice among certain Au.stmlinn trilic-s, 
the men of one definite group are potential hus- 
bands of tlie women of another definite group ; the 
hnslwind of any one woman has only a |ircfcrentinl 
right in her, and the men of his grotiii may lins’e 
ncce.ss to lier on certain occasions. Rot here tlic 
hu.sband’s consent niu.st first he given ; and tlioiigh 
it is jiroctically never withheld, and a man is louknl 
u)ion ns churlish who does witlihold it, this jioint' 
to the existence of individual marriage nnderiyiag 
this mixed ))olynndrous and jiolygninoiiH system, 
rather than to it-s being n systciiintizod form of 
earlier promiscuity. Tlie consent of the hiisland 
being ncces.'nrj’ imjilic.s a certain jiroprietnry right 
in the woman on liis p-irt; lie sanctions her union 
vrilli otlicr men only on certain ceremonial occa- 
sions. If the woman dared Oi i-oii.-sirt with a ninn 
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not of the group, this would be resented by her 
actual and potential husbands ; it would be incest 
rather than ndulter3- (see §£; Spencer-Gillen *, 62, 
63, 110, do.*' 73, UO; Howitt, Jld/ xx. 53). Again, 
where polyandry exists, adultery is still possible, 
since the husbands of the woman ore usuallj' well 
defined, and their right." over her are arranged 
according to strict rule. Where, ns in the Tibetan 
tj'pe of |>oI}"andrj', a woman is the wife of several 
brothers, it is obvious that they will resent the 
approach of any other man to their wife, while 
contrariwise the woman is extremely jealous of her 
oivn conjugal rights (/fir;. Univ. dts Voyayts, xxxi. 
434). The stoiy told bj- Strabo (xvi. 4. 25) of the 
custom of fraternal polj-andry among the ancient 
Arabs, shows that adultery mth another man was 
punishable, and similar cases might be cited (see 
§ 4, Tibet). Among the Nairs, with whom poly- 
andry assumes another form, the woman is not 
allowed to have nnj' later sexual relations with the 
man who first consummates the marriage, while 
any relations with a man not of her caste is ipso 
y«c/oadultery, and was formerly- punished by death 
(Keelns, Primitive Folk, 162, 164). 

A modlflrd fonu o! poljinftrr exists where the custom of pro* 
rJdhi^ • 'sci-ofuJary husband* {the cjclsl»eate) exifU. Id thU 
case, ihe *eooiitlar\ husband must contribute to the support of 
the household, and tak^r** the pl&ce of the husband with the wife 
only In his absence. This It found among eome E/«kimo tribe* 
(5f'Lcnnan, A'fwffi>s i‘nXn«V»if Z/tirforjr, 2nd ter.ZTG; RecIua.CO), 
where frequently the secondarj- husbari<l is a vounger brother. 
With them, therefore, the i>*tem is akin to t^atol theTodaa, 
where the trhlcst of a group of brothers is the husband, but the 
younger brothers ha'e rights over the wife al«o (7‘/iS rli. 240). 
It occurs among some PolynesUn people* (7 1* A*, 1900, 334) and 
others, a* It did In ancient Smrta (Aenophon, fifp. Lee. i. 0). 
Sometlturs, where adultery lakes phacr, a nian is forced to b^ 
come a st^-omhiry hU'*Mnd, to do the work of the hou$e and 
obey the tiu*<l*.ind, 'Klule he ma) now associate freely with the 
wife, atiiong the Konyagas (Ueclui, C7> 

3. Adulteiy under polyg-amy and monog'aniT. — 
But it i.« especially among peoples with whom 
polygamy or monogamy is the rule that we see the 
working of jcalousj' and the idea of property in the 
woman existing most emphatically. Jealousy of 
their wives exists among the lowest savages, and 
with them and among higher savage and barbaric 
tribes the utmost precautions are taken to prevent 
the approach of another man. Dire punishments 
are frcgucnlly meted out to the wife even on the 
slightest suspicion, or, as among the Negroes of 
Cmabar, the wives are at intervals put througli a 
trying ordeal to test their faithlulness (Miss 
Kingsley, Travels in U'. Africa, 497). The uni- 
versalify of the feeling of jealousy among the lower 
races, the rigour of its action, and its extreme 
rigilance, go far to show, as Westcmiarck [Human 
Marriage, 117 IT.) points out, that there never was 
a time when man was devoid of it, and that it is a 
strong argument against the existence of a primi- 
tive proiuiscuitj'. IVbcu adultery li.as actually 
taken place and ha« been discovereti, the husUmo, 
with few exceptions, can himself jiunish the ofl'end- 
ing woman and her paramour, without necessarily 
invoking the local tribunal. Indeed, that tribunal 
or the trilm.1 custom expects him to do so, or fully 
approves his act, though in some instances he may 
be retaliated uixm by the relatives of the woman 
or the man, where he has killed either or both. 
Ihinishment varies, but very frc<inentl3' death is 
meted out in c.ascs of detected adultery : in other 
jiiace.s the woman is disfigured or mutilated by 
shaving oiTlicr hair, cutting off her nose, ears, ett, 
or she is chastised more or less scriousis', or she is 
repudiated or divorced, or treated a.s a pro'litnte. 
In such cases the husband's jcaIou.«3- or nn^cr turns 
against his offending property, even though his act 
of revenge deprives iiim oi his wife, or of her 
attractive qn.alities. Towards the offending mon 
who has invaded hi' rights of proi>ert3' his attitude 
varies : he may kill him, emasculate, mutilate. 


wound, or flog him, or make him his slave, or force 
him to pay a line, or to have his wife outraged in 
turn. E-specially noticeable is the idea of theft in 
adultery, where, os in Africa, the man’s hands arc 
cut oir, 05 if he were a thief (Waitz, Anthropclogie 
aer Kaiurvolker, ii. 472) ; in the fact th-st in ihe 
Torres Straits there is no word for adultery apart 
from theft (ptini), and all irrcgul.ar connexion was 
called ‘ stealing a woman ’ (Cirmi. Exped. to Torres 
Straits, 275) ; and tlmt among the Arnnta a man 
wlio commits adultery with a woman of the class 
from which he might choose a wife is Killed 
atna mylkura, ‘ vulva-thief,’ becau.se he has stolen 
property (Spcncer-Gillcn*, 99). T)ic same idea 
also emerges where, as among some Negro tribes, 
it is held to be adultery for a man to ln3' liis hand 
on or brush accidentally against a chiefs wife (Miss 
Kingsle3-, Travels, 497). The conception of the wife 
as propert3- is also seen, not only in the common 
custom of sja3'ing her at her huslwind's death, but, 
where she is allowed to survive him, in the belief 
entertained by savage and barbaric peoples that 
second marri.-ige is UTong, or, if permitted, that any 
nnchastity during a_ certain period after the hua- 
b.and’s death is equivalent to adultery, or should 
be punished as such (Amcr. Indians, Kukis, Pata- 
gonians, Ainus, etc.). Among some Amcr. Indian 
tribes, the widow cannot even appear in public 
without being regarded as an adulteress (Adair, 
Amer. Indians, ISG). For a certain time at least, 
sometimes for the rest of her life, the woman is still 
her husband’s propert3' ; and as ghosts have power 
over the living, it niav be I'rcsumed that the 
dead husband might still retaliate in case of nay 
transgre-ssioD. 

4. Pum'shments for adultery.— The folloiring 
examples will show the nature of the punishments 
fornoultciy meted out among different races ly the 
outraged husband, or permitted to him b3' common 
consent or nctu.al l.aw 

Aroonff th« Woijobaliik of nctorf* t>oth thewotnxn her 
lover *rf kitlni ; tmonj the Verkl>*inlnlnj» of S. AiMtntlt* the 
wojiian I'Rimletl with r flmtick for the firti 

In the Irp for Ihe *eOoi>d, kiWes! tor Ihe Ihinl ; 
RtMori? fotiie Trilsc* the punUhmen! ron»Uti*il in I antjiri;* l,er 
over to »ll romen* (IIowjU, aVoI. Tril*> *\f S.K. 24'*, iS7, 
2UT), A chiMlrrt \rife »ho nti’ffj’itlnrtiNl Itet^elf coul'f fri* 
repudl*te<l In 4V. Yietcrik (t> 2 vf)ton, Atut, 5J) la 

Ta>eii>*nia the most cr»jel |•^^nKhr«rr^l* were ool lo ri*e 

wo7n*n (Iton«»ck, Patlf Ltft of the Tatinauinnf, T2). In ih* 
Aodsititti Nl«o«S adultery Is rare, l>tu when it cM'sir* it i* ('•tn* 
i«hrd thr hu«*ian(J. on whom, fiowrter, the fririKft t.t ifte 
injured lo-v) rrlaliate («/A/ xi> IX'.) In ^mi’h*** 

adullerr I# caj'lunr y«jni*hed 0''»«t*-4trrla»Ml, Jrr 

AoiMrfWi^r, vh Wl); elsewhere ihe irr'Iian 

airhti^Iaco il i» a rause, and frequentli She on!_\ cl 

rrj»unUllon <C’u»n/.r7W rr A’x 7 »rf. fo T^tret Straitt^ UVater- 
marck, 437, 52J). "’iih the the 

woman «a» hrutally treated, and ihe jiran-^tir v>a* kiJtral hr 
the hu«ha»vl or exetruled. Ihon^h he was wvsrrthurv tor 

what was re^nnied as a robWra-, or hart hi» wif^ violated bi all 
the men of the villaje (I>e itoflin, ,Vr*ip. Cof-d. LS.iJ\ 
aer.lii. roj. »i». 3/lJX PoaSh the ueiiaj pun'^t.j'trnS In .Nfw 
Zealand (S’rjrrto^ cf [he yr.'); In oth^r roHf.»-4.'jn 

{•Unrts the woman waa var»ou»ly jtuntshe-l With i)ie Ih.t'fn- 
iJie woman w«a kiJ’rl or (Aletarvlrr, A'T/-'d. ifd# 

/n/rmW d.^rtVjt, L 541); *?>») the 

if^iitiy wife, ard frequentlr f»er iiaratoour aN.*!. U usual »nr'*f>y 
tK»lh* Hantn arid N«vro tribe* (A’tr^rr h’tf/r Later, 

lUu Il»es-!r, Three Vrart in Sjraje A/'r%ea, 4«T1. 

Wrfiatvia and fVrifn, f. t*d{L Ijrtaet p'lrsirh- 

r«enSa wvre here alto adnihiltteml— dr»';‘ire- 
mmt, or rejvid:at-on nf the woman, marruf*j: her to a slave, 
and fnmj: th*” r'd’S' man (Pc^k. A/ni. jnrw, L lul, }j ;0; 
lfo»tls.-h, ,4 1T'‘‘; I>u 0*a ll'J. A/rv.oir t.'p'.iU 

C7, «3i ; I'j&nia f'rt^re. iC'X T**’', t.dl: '^a)U. 

h. iKTith, ard al-a'd-jo- 

irenl, aid «*eli»erjf of the wr*;’»n to ri«en of Ih* ird'*-, were 

Comnwtoan’orrIheN. Acn*r-tr»JTV,mi», wiir^rt, aV-. the axjr^'*w?T 

was klGesl. ir'iIsIaiM. or f.r>e“l (Ilar-'-rx fX .Vefir* y.ac^s, L 
412.514; Ann. />p CP, Ih. ^>*4 : Nrfw<.v*r4if;. ii 152, v. €*3C,). 
Tort«rr*a?d death were n.r'vd crj! to le-tJj in Vvtata-*' 

(ftancrrft, II. C4); In ilexio-rs the wer-an liad her af>l ear* 
c*;l cIT. and wa* *'.o*>»d to rt^-ath (IlffTera, P". /nd»>r, l». 25?; 
rrts^tl, Tn-tt, 21); In fit:t:rt;4al* the weman *a.« rtf-i:'! a'ed 
and her jwrar'O'.'r (liaTtere-ti^ IJ. f7J); In ehr 

could tw fs-^r r-ntblrc bst art-illerv {V.’a’tr. i». J 7 |:) 

Amonc lh» Kn-.-'-an* h'S‘lan-1 m tl 1 k... h'*wue, l.u‘ mt* 
liable to be klUerJ fn turn by her far:.’.Iy (Iljalea *rj C*rs.ik*r, 
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L «n. Wcnaa »r.<l piratcoar n'.jht be billed 
-.‘id .ni-j r=jnT of IbV tnbee of ,Ind|» 

{5- V' t' Lt-.tA, «J : JiT-herren, Hemet. 0 / Seena w 

VV 1 ..:.—^ r.en-.vl TiUr* tJ.e 'eotEin u trenuently 

ir'^T't'V .ve'trin f-.rre<i to piv the hu.fand » naiaber of 
cl-. • e-:-! - “o T.let the le roniihrf .yd ^e m.n 

r«’.e .'liee to the h"i‘ Jr.J c.- 

tV,o;'t. htS. <:T. leeSU. WIX In J»rin. 
ran-.' -r ».'e lilird It the hti>h»nd. the liw etipiwrtln. hi. 
.-.(i^'.o^rreio. tlO- ’Jn Chin, the I»«- permits this pumsh- 
rrer- if it Is K.-led cot on the spot, otherwise Uie hasbind 
won; 1 le r'jr.i-hei for the crime ; hot « here .dultery is prored 

CSS cr cthfrwi?^' punU.h hii wife (Aubx*rtcf, 

fiiV,/s» Cnmi,.a: Lai.-, 1ST, 2jI ; rauthler, CAirrf Mnlenu, 

“ffeo’jrrllr. loo. Ifje prasitv 0 ! the offence la proportionate 
to ti e rank c( the hrsland witli whose wife It is committM ; in 
fs'hff »nri#. the value 6f the ttomxn bclonjrinff to him 1« 
rreati-f. fn Sc^ Caleflojiia, death was meted out to & man who 
rs<re:r at the wife of * chief. AmonfT the Banvoro 

(fisrst'jJ, «i:h •horn the male delinquent was usually fined. In 
Xlr ca>r cf ad illefy with a chltri or kind's wife, he was put to 
dra’h (Johr.^ion. cp. cit. CW) ; while In L'j^nda, where whipping 
wa* the ui^l punlihment, the king's wife and her paramour 
•e.'c pieces (ih, CC0}l In Ashanti, intriirue uith the 

kinj^i I’arcf {» p«ni«h»rd hy emasculation (Ellis, 7VAt*rpeJinnj 
Pfo; Uf, S:.-T>. So In Peru, where death was the ordinary pun. 
Uhn.er.t, adclierr with the Inca's wife resulted In the burning 
cf i> e fui.’ty man, the death of his parents, and the destruction 
cf his pro’j-ert) (I,ietoumeau, Prvl.o/ J/arriayetilS}. Similarly, 
a/liiltery with* the wife of a prince among the Tatars Involved 
the p’jnUhrnent of the taan'i telaUves as well as hlmseU : 
tenerally tyv^aVIng, this distinction holds good among most 
lavtgc peoples, while a further distinction may be made be* 
twfrn adulter)- with the principal wife and with a subordinate 
wife— the value of the former being, of course, greater. 

The jmni.Tlimcnt of iitliilterj- among Kivajre and 
U-irktric iieoples is tiins largely in the liands of tlie 
Rggricvcii luisband, and evidently originated out 
of the desire for personal revenge. But what was 
at lirsl a mere arbitrarj- personal vengeance lias 
now p'encmlly become an act which is supported 
by tribal custom. The liuaband slays the aggres- 
sor, but be knows that in so doing he wifi be 
liaekcii by public opinion, and may even call in 
others to assist Iiim. lie is allowed or expected 
to fulministcr punislimcnt. Brequenlly, too, adul- 
tery is taken cognizance of as an odence by the 
lj"'s of a tribe or people, whetlier administered by 
the old men, a conticil, a cliief, or by the State. 
In such c-ases the husband might nppc.al to any of 
tlie^e to decide what tlie puni'-hincnt sliould be or 
to ailminisler it. Thus in AiL'tralia, among the 
Knmil.aroi, the husband's complaint i.s carried 
before the headman, wlio gives sentence; and 
among Uic tribes of N. S. Vi’nies a similar process 
‘f- <’P- 207; Fraser, Abor. of 

A. A. II «(«, 39). Other instances of adulter}’ 
being punishable jiidiei.ally rather than by private 
revenge among pcojdcs who also punish it in the 
laUcT way, are found among the Kanaka.s of New 
Caledonia, Whcic the aggresfor is led before the 
chief and ns council, and excented by their sen- 
tencefDe Itoclias, Aonc. GtKd. 202); ainonc the 
Canto, fcamo.ans. Mi..limis. in New Guinea, and in 

(Steinmetz, i?ccAt«-cr/i«ft. 

nmr, i-i If. ; Turner, Samoo, 178; Chalmers 

1 *'®' ^'C^O'irneau, 2U). In 
peh c.a-es. however, the law may simply order the 

amlraiVt' ’ the punishment, as in parts of 

atuieiu Mm, CO and id Central America (Bancroft, 
11 . 4C.1; Bi.srt, Lett Azf/jnej, ics). And even 
where the ofTcncc rs strictly a lc>’al one shoiibl 
the liiisb iml take the matter into'^liis own hands 

to'conri .'"’V' '^t once, he would still 

‘f. nctmg within his own righto 
or wouh to subject only to a slight penalty arfn 

rnr.iih <i“ith to niluUcrcr.s 

(..arcla^-o, Loyab Otoirn. i 81 ), Or if ll.e liusband 


p.. iiM . lus wife he IS whipjK..,! (Paiithicr, op. cil. 


239). But we also find that, where the ofience it ■ 
legal one, there is a tendency to stay the liushand’s 
desire for tlie worst acts of vengeance. This has 
probably originated the frequent system of com. 
pensation by fine ; it also accounts for cases, a* 
among the Kafirs or the Bakwiri, where the hns- 
band must not kill tiie oBending wife, and if he 
does so is punished as a murderer (M'Lean, op. 
cie. 117 : Post, Afrik. Jurisp. i. 401) ; and, as among 
the Wakamba and other peoples, where the lius- 
band is allowed to slay the parties only when 
taken flagrante delicto. 

The birth of twins is trith many eavage peoples reesrded u 
uncanny, and one or both are put to ocaUi. Tlie reMon for 
this belie! is not always certain, but in some cases ills thoujhg 
probably as a result of the further belief that a man can be the 
father of no more than one child, that a god has had later, 
course with the woman. Such a belief la found snionj; tks 
Negroes (some of whom, how'ever, regard the birth as luctj (or 
this reason), South American tribes, and hlelanesiiuis (Biis, 
Yoniba-tptainng Peoples, 67 ; Codrington, llelatieriant, S33). 
In such cases we have the Idea that the wife has committed 
adulfery with a divinity or spirit, ns in the Greek myths of 
Alcmene and Leda. But It is sometimes held as a proof of 
adultery with another man (S. American tribes [Waitr, liL 
391, ISO). Teutons IWestermarck, llorat Ideas, L lOSJ). See 
Uendel Harris, Cull 0 / Ueavenlp Ttcins. 

5 . Adultery within the prohibited degrees.— 
Among all races, marriage or sexual union is 
absolutely forbidden between certain persons, 
whether olood-reiations or member.s of the s.ame 
group, clan, totem, or tribe, as tlie case may be. 
Any offence against such a law is, to the H,tvftge 
mind, one of the worst forms of adulteiy' ; indew, 
it should rather be called incest. It is nut a 
trespass upon another’s property, but a breach of 
tabu, and thus approaches our idea of impurity; 
while it is believed to bring ill-luck or disaster 
upon the family, clan, or tribe. As any breach 
Of such a law is thus believed to afiect tlie whole 
CToup, it is tlierefore punislied by tlie group or 
by those to wiiom the Mministration of justice La 
delegated. There is no question of private rp'enge. 
Any such offence is regarded os so liorribic, so 
disgraceful, and even so obno.xions to tlie gods 
(Turner, Samoa, 92), that it is usually untiearu of, 
and no one thinks of committing it. But where 
it is committed, tlie punislimcnt is usually death 
to both offenders, as in Australia, New Britain, New 
Hebrides, and among the Anier. Indians (Spenecr- 
Gillen®, 15, do.t 140 ; Westerranrek, Marriage, 200; 
JAJ xyiii. 282; Macdonald, Oceania, 181 ; Frazer, 
Totemism, 69). In Yucatan the man was looked 
upon ns an outcast (Bancroft, ii. 665) ; and a fine 
was levied among the Dyaks, Chukiiins, and others 
(St. John, Forests of the Far East, ii. 198 ; Lewin, 
IFtVcf Faces of S.E. India, 186). 

6, Adultery of the husband. — That, at the lower 
stages of civilization, adultery is regarded as 
an offence^ against the proprietary riglits of the 
husband, is borne witne.s3 to by the fact that it 
is an olfence only from the husband’s point of 
view. With the rarest exceptions has the wife 
any redress when the husband himself offends, 
and it is only at liigher levels of civilization 
tliat slie has any general right to complain. Of 
coii^e, where tlie husband commits adultery, 
he is always in danger of death or fine at the 
hands of tlie guardian or hu.sband of Iii.s paramour, 
but this does not affect his wife’s jiosition in the 
matter. Where~tlie wife has the power of com- 
plaining to a tribunal or of causing the husband 
to be puni.slied (and probably wherever the woman 
has any influence at nil, she will complain freely 
to her husband), the cases are probably to be classed 
with those where she can obtain redre.ss for other 
olfences, e.g, ill. usage. But the cases are so 
exceptional that no law aan be framed from tiiem, 
Uiougli tliey may foreshadow the dawning of the 
idea of the equal riglils of wife and liusliand, and 
of tlie ethical tolief that adultery i» wrong. 
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Among the people of 'W. Victoria the wife can get 
an adulterous husband punished by complainmg 
to the elders of the tribe, who send him away for 
a short period (Howard, Matr-im, Inst, i. 229; 
Nieboer, Slavery, IS). In Africa, the husband in 
Great Bassam pays a fine to tiie wife for unfaith- 
fulness (Post, A/rik. Juris, ii. 72), and among the 
Mariana he is severely punished (Waitz, ii, 1()6). 
With the Khonds of Orissa, wliere polyandry exists, 
and the woman can set a higher price upon lier- 
self, the husband cannot striice her for infidelity, 
whereas he is punished or is held to have dis- 
honoured himself (Westermarck in Social, Papers 
(190-J), 152J. The Omaha wife could revenge 
herself on the husband and his paramour; and 
among the Sioux and Dakotas she could leave her 
husband for unfaithfulness (Dorsey, BE, 1S85, 364 ; 
Howard, i. 239). Divorce for unfaithfulness on 
the husband’s part might be obtained by the wife 
occasionally, as among some of the peoples of 
the Indian archipelago, the Shans, and others 
(Westermarck, Marnagt, 527). But with these 
few exceptions savage mankind has scarcely 
recognizeu the fact that the adultery of the 
husband is a WTong done to his \rife. Though it 
might be thought that the matriarchate would 
rive the u’i/e some power over her husband’s infi- 
delities, this is not supported by evidence, save in a 
few particular cases. Tliese are where tlie royal 
succession was through a woman, M*bo usutUly 
married a man of lower rank than herself, and 
remained his superior. His adultery was punish- 
able, but she claimed greater licence. Thus 
among the Ti'ensaa of Korth America, where the 
chief was looked on as a demi-god, his sister’s 
son 8u*.*ceedcd him. She, being tnus also divine, 
treated her husband as a slave, killed him if he 
were unfaithful, but allowed herself great licence 
(McLennan, 420). Similarly in Loango a princess 
might be licentious, but would have lier husband’s 
head chopped ofi* if he even looked at another 
woman (Pinkerton, xri. 569). This did not apply 
to any other classes, and is on a level u-ith the 
severity of the punishment meted out to a man 
committing adnltery with the \rife of a chief. 
It should be noted, however, that with a few 
peoples, the ^rife may have a ground for divorcing 
ner husband if he takes a second wife or a con- 
enbine (Hobhouse, Morals in Eyoluiion, i. 136) ; 
while, even where polygamy is practised, the 
feeling of jealousy on a wife’s part, though it may 
not allect her husband directly or stay liis desire 
of introducing another ^rife to his household, is 
frequently directed against the new-comer to her 
hurt, and in some cases the ^rife will commit 
suicide (Westermarck, Marriage, 497 fl.). 

7. Permissible adultery. — Adultexy among the 
lower races is considerea UTong, vir. an otfence 
against the rights of the husband, when it is com- 
mitted apart irora his will. There are occasions 
on which he commands or sanctions it, or when 
it is, so to say, legalized by social or religious 
custom. The custom of lending wives either to 
friends or strangers emphasizes once more the 
riew that the ■\rife is the husband’s property. 
Here she acts at his will, as in the other case she 
infringes his rights. Here for the time the feeling 
of jealousy is in abeyance, even where it exists 
most strongly, and the husband decides that the 
wife may commit adultery. We thus see that 
adulter}^ has not the precise meaning to the savage 
which it has to the civilized man. 

The custom of lending wives is well-nlgb universal among 
savages (IVestermar^, 3/flm'ape, 74, 130), but various reasons 
exist for it, nor is It always to be explained as the outcome 01 
hospitality, (a) Jn cases where a wife is lent to a friend, it may 
^ done out of sheer friendliness or as an act ol gratitu^, 
but generally the lender will expect a siinilaT favour to be 
shown to him. In other words, there will be reciprocity,^ as 
among the Columbian Indians, >Nho barter wives as a eign 


of friendship (EisU tlniv, dei Toy. xiiL S75X the Eskimos, 
Pobmesians, and others (M'Lennan, Studits, 2nd Ser., 376: 
Letoumeau, 212). The practice of lending wives is eoraetimes 
reduced to a system, m in those Australian tribes with whom 
. . ’ ---s”-- i-- liniita to the 

" " " ■ * Thus, where 

5 vrife only to 

men l^Ionging to his own group, ve. to those alone to whom 
his wife would have been marriageable (Spencer-GUlcn^ 1411 
X* • ** - • . y 


of polyandrj*, as where a brother permits relations with bis 
wfe to younger brothers, as well as the system of secondary 
husbanc^, might rather be classed as instances of lending. 

(f») Sometimes it is done by way of sealing a covenant of 
friendship between two men, who then exchange their drives, as 
in Timor (DevUche Geog, Blatl, x. 2S0); or alter a quarrel be- 
tween tribesmen, as in h. S. Wales (JAI xiv. 3531 In all such 
esses th« friends would belong to the same tribe or clan, and 
the act would have a more or less sacred signiScance. 

(e) Where the custom of lending a wife to a stranger is con- 
cerned, it is usually ^umed that hospitality alone is the cause 
(^’eatenaarck, Harriaae, 74); and though this may frequently 
be true, it Is doubtful whether it covers all such' cases, or if 
the husband would for this reason alone relinquish his rights 
over his wife. The reason is perhaps to be sought in the common 
Idea that the stranger is, tpso/n cfo, a dangerous person, llagical 
and other ceremonies are often used on his arrival to neutraiizi 
the <ianger (GL7 1. SOOfl.X and respectful treatment throughout 
his stay is necessary for the same end- Thus the extremely 
common custom of lending a wife or other woman to a stranger 
hvay justly be assumed to be but one of many acts which are 
intended to ward off his evil powen. It ten^ to placate him, 
while, bj* bringing him into airecl relation with the man who 
offers his wife, it makes him one with him. This view seems to 
be confirmed by the fact that among the Mereked^, an Arab 
tribe, the stranger who would not accept the woman offered 
him was driven away by the women with hoots and contumely 
(I?irt. iTnir. des I’oy. xxxiL SSOl U was desirable to get rid 
of a guest who was not only dangerous, but evidently disposed 
to act dangerously. This custom of lending wives 10 strangen 
is found practically among all savage tribes (Letoumeau, op. ciU 
pasfim}. 

id) O^xasionally the idea that the w-oroan was ennobled by 
the embraces of a stranger may have prex-ailed, especially where 
he was a white man. This was believed by the Tasmanians 
(Wake, £toL 0 / }lcrclitif, i. ^ and probably underlies the fact 
that many peoples— Australians, Negroes, Sandwich Islanders, 
smd tome Eskimos— who are jealous of tbelr own tribesmen, 
show no jeafousy 0 / white men, and freely allow them to have 
Intercourse ».':*• t! ffrrri':':* 1?!). On 

the whole, t! ‘h.>x *• 1 .". l* e I's i f a! ;v .• g the 

medicine mi*: r- ; t\* \ to iv * *.’ '1 n.;*. •.? • «!> ;rf off- 
spring, or to confer magical or religious rirluea This is found 
among tbe Eskimos, who believe that it is an honour for wife 
and husband Chat the angeJeok should have intercourse with the 
former (Erode, Deter, of Greenland, 140), among the Kalmuks 
(Jloore, i/arr. Customs, 1S2X in the Philippines, India, and 
Eg^mt (Kedus, Trim. Fotk, 1 t2-173X Itis perhaps an extension 
of the custom of defloration by another than the husband, 
frequently a priest or chief, or of allowing several persons to 
have acc^ to tbe newly-married virgin. In order to lessen the 
danger of sexual tabu for the husband (Crawley, ilystic Ecae, 
347ff.i Spencer-GIllen», P3ff.; Teulon, C^'y. de/a FamtVe, 69; 
Westermarck, 76ff.)— a custom not to be confounded with the 
claim made by a chief or feudal lord overall marriageable women, 
the yus prirria noetis. 

(e) Another cause which will override the feeling of jealousy 
Is the Jove of gain— the husband trading with his wife to 
strangers or others. TheTumaaofKewMcwcoand other Amer. 
Indians, the tribes ct tropical S. America, the Eskimos, the 
Tbhitians, and other Pol.vnesian tribes, Negroes, Australians, 
and others f^ncroft, t 218, 614 ; Powers, TriUs of Calfomia, 
413; ZVEW, ISOS, £97; Lisiansky, Voyage Emend World, S2, 
1S3 ; Bosroan In Pinkerton, xvi. 625) freely offer their wives for 
money or its equivalent. But it is to be observed that this 
revolting practice, though not unknown as between savages 
themselves, has fr^uenW.v been introduced or largely increased 
through contact wnth men of a higher civilitatioD (Nansen, 
fsKmo Life, 166; Westermarck, 131). 

(/) AduUerr is further sanctioned by social and religious 
custom, espemally at festivals or at other times, when a wife is 
lent ora general exchange of wives takes place. This apparent 
promiscuity has usually a distinct end in view, very frequently 
of a magical character— to ensure the smooth working of the 
ceremonies about to be observed, or by way of beginninga new 
life by, 60 to say, exchanging identitj* for the time being, or to 
procure fcrtili^' for the soil, or to avert trouble or sickness, or 
to Insure the unified relationship of those practising this pro- 
tnlscultv. Such general exchange is found in Australia (Spencer- 
CUlens'SS, do.> 1S7, 141), in Hji (JAI xiv. 2S), among the 
Eskimos (Ann. Pep. BE, xt 693% and among other peopJet 
(Crawley, op. eit. 2S6). It has probably been of universal occur- 
rence at such times, and In Eimope relics of it arc found in the 
folk-festivals, at which considerable licence still prevails, 

Religious prostitution usually occurred before marriage, 
and was associate with the worship of divinities of fertility; 
but in some cases a wife had to devote hersdl occasionally for 
this purpose and In order (as in a province of China) to secure 
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th.r ffrtn::T e! ty.t lini (EowWuf. TXla CmtU tiU iS; 

*i'«. Furrit. Prirr.itirt FamUr, IS : 

iv?lT'r •. i'rii 1 : r«-. J./nk. j^nsp. L <n-(72. 
i Addterr ns an oSence ag:ain5t nnnty and 
—It hr-« l-ecn Jcen that, to the savage, 
tj’xiiUn U raainlv a breach of the hashand'e pro- 
rrhlarv ri-hts. %VhctIicr any further ethical tdea 
i,,, ir^porFed into it. making it an act of impnnty, 
u a cuc-.ion vliich it is diiliciilt to answer. Bui 
it is cot improbable that f.avages, who arc quite 
aware t'.iat {t is wrong, may attach some idca of 
impuritv to ils committal. If so, this conception 
may have arisen out of the idea of sexual tabu, the 
danger existing in intimate relations between man 
and^vomnn— a danger existing even in marriage. 
This d.anger, implying a matenal contagion, would 
natarnlly I>c increased where a man liad no right 
of access lo a woman ; it is most dangerous of all 
where miiiltery occurs within the forbidden degrees 
(€5). Out of'this danger and material contagion 
the idea of sin and of impurity might easily anse ; 
and we can hardly doubt that, in the evolution of 
moral ideas, it IiaTs fo ari«en (Crawley, Jft/slic Hose, 
214). On this ground, therefore, it might he claimed 
that adultcrv is known by f.avages to be an act of 
impurity, 'fiiej’ certainly believe that there are 
occasions when* it is magically dangerous ; that 
certain penalties will befall tlie transgressor, cither 
r.iito.matically or, possibly, by the act of higher 
jviwcrs. 


Uii'.trr.crf tonic 0 ! thflowtt; races— Autlnillanttnd Andaman! 
— *daU»r)' '• held to be a moral ogence, and, with thi 
former, li Saayht lo be 10 to the youths at initiation, while will 
both it la obnoilous to their hisrh god, and will be punished bi 
ti'.m (lUn. J A I xiii. Uovriu.JAl xSl. 16(J-1S7, 

rntei. trOL Dsewhere, at among the Indians o( Guiana, th< 


M.*'! rare r«s«n a mixini in tncient Mexico that *h« wh< 
loots too curiousiv on a woman commits adultery with hi 
rref (Sahscun, Hi/ (. pen. de Isi eotatde Xuna Etpama, II 
UT>,and both in Ileaico and Peru a more etldcal view ot rli 
obtained. Among the rare ca’cs where aavages belie/e tha 
n the future life retributive Justice will follow their evil actions 
It is also likely llAt adultery would be Included In such actions 
In those cases where the sins of the bring are aniuiilly tram 
ftraed to an animal or a human victim, or where this Is done 01 
lotalf ol a dead perMn as part of the funeral rites, adulten- 1 
IwjuenUy one of those tins, as amonc the Mger tribes fh 
Tod vs. ant Badagas. and oth-rstCromiwr and Taylor, Gt-ml o 
HanUor.Vtprr.stl; Keclus. Ms). At the Busk leslival ol th 
tr^k rndlins. n.en who had violated the marriage law wer 
rot al.osrrd to uke part In the fast, and the newfire was believe. 

to atone lor all enmrs except murderCKraxer, 11 230) li 

such ra-ra. however sin is rather a material than aTriritua 
thoTjgh ti:e particular sin may involve the blea 0 
i^p.ent etW^ impurity, and, as such, be obnoxious^to highe 
powera Again, the migical view of the danger of adultery a 
wrtain t.mex Is gentrall) mixed up with the dinger ol liwfo 
‘‘■■'i o^^’ocally a distinction is mSe 
I- and erpeciiliy In time of war men ar. 

must have no tntercourie trith’wonien 

Is iuterrstir.g lo Cnd it l/occmlng n/oVe ol’rasTeSim’ U'’witl 

»n Ce of wtfrrnce to Ihfjn fn\. .JiT 's?F ' 

Ar:4rr. Inriiin frf»aM r^ir V*^*^/* with $oni 

tion of cahm„i?M/be ' ‘>“t the viola 

ant u.e t' ir-?'!™ X, ■I”'"'* <>' the dea.f 

e:-. Ihake 

Anrr~x?iilik C; 

by males ln^V!r;r‘pn”i'e rU'vri’ra'u'i F'^'''”^WP1' 
from adultery atm^!- crmJn’sv.’J f*” tleter ncm 

a ; .sr-r.e,jVVmS '■/ night., 


respect for sexual tabu. With some peoples, unchutitj Is cca- 
sidened absolutely disgraceful, and both parties are punished ; 
while In Loango It is held to bring ruin on the country, and 
sidth some ol the Sea Dyalus It Is believed to be offensive to l(s 
higher powers (Pinkerton, rvL 56S ; St. John, FmtU c/ Fjr 
East, L 62). 

LrrxKATCR*. — L. T. Hobhoost, Morals in Enlution, IPOf; 
C. Letonmean, L'Eroluiion du Manage tide la FemOl/, isss 
(Eng. tr. IE97I: A. H. Post, Afrikan. Jvritpruden:, lisT, 
Grundrist drr ethnol. Jurisprudmi, lE3t: M. Steinsetx. 
Ethncl. Studien nir ersten Eiilirieklunf; dtr Straff, E, 
Westermarck, Distory of Butrutn Marriage, 1S31, Origin 
rrtsd Perelopmsnt of the Moral Ideas, 1900. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

ADULTERY (Buddhist).— The last of the five 
Precepts binding on a Buddhist layman is not to 
act wTongly in respect of fleshly lusts {An^uHitra, 
3. 212). In a veiy ancient parajibrase of iliesc 
Precepts in verse {Sutta Niputa, SD.'I-SOS), tliis one 
is e.xpressed as follows : ‘ Let tlie wise man avoid 
nncliastity as if it were a pit of live coals. Should 
he be unable to be celibate, let him not olfend with 
regard to the wife of anotlier,’ Tliis is evidence 
not BO much of Buddhist etliics as of the general 
standard of ethics in tlie Gtli cent. B.C., in Kosala 
and Magadha. In the Buddhist Canon Law «e 
find a regulation to be followed by members of the 
Order, wlien on their rounds for alms, in order to 
prevent the possihility of suspicion or slander in 
this respect [Pacittiya, 43, translated in Vinnya 
Texts, 1. 41). An adulterer taken in the act might 
be wounded or slain on tlie spot. This explains 
the implication of the words used in Snmyvlta, 
2. 188. But adultery was also an oflence against 
tlie State, and an ofTender could be arrested by 
the police, and brought up for trial and judgment 
(Commentary on Dhammapada, 300). In such texts 
of the law administered in Buddhist countries as 
have BO far been made accessible to us, tlie riew 
taken of adultery is based on these ancient 
customs. So, for instance, of the Siilihalcse, Pana- 
bokke says {Niti H^ighnndutca, p. _ xxix) that 
adultery, unless committeii in the king’s palace, 
was seldom punished by the Kandian judges; (I) 
because the nusband was loath, by complaint, to 
publish his disgrace ; and (2) becau.se lie was 
allowed to take vengeance himself if the ofiender 
were caught under such circumstances that 
adultery was presumable. (See also Kichardson, 
The Dhammnthat, Burmese text and English trans- 
lation, Rangoon, 1906). Nothing is said in the 
Buddhist law-books of any punishment to be in- 
flicted, either by the husband or by the State, on 
the adulteress. Buddhist influence in tliis matter, 
except in so far as it mitigated severity against 
the woman, was therefore confined to the main- 
tenance of pre-Buddlustio ideas and enstoms. 

T, W. Riiv.s Davids, 

ADULTERY (Egyptian). — That adultery with 
a married woman was looked upon as a sin in Egypt 
is shown by the Negative Confession (part of ch. Iti5 
of the Book of tlio Dead, a chapter tliat lias not yet 
been found e.arlier tlian the 18th Dyn.). Here, in 
the I0tli clause, we read, ‘I have not defiled the wife 
of a liusband’ (v.l. ‘the wife ol anotlier man'). 
Tliat it was also against the law is implied by a 
text of the reign of Bamses v. (e. 1150 B.c,) con- 
taining a Jong list of crimas charged against a siiip- 
mavtcr at Elcpbantine, amongst tliem being timt 
of adtiUery witli two women, caeli of wlmni is 
described as ‘ mother of M. and wife of N.'(Pleyte, 
Pap. rfe Turin, pi. li If. ; Spicgclberg, ZA, 1891, 82). 
The didactic papyri warn ag.ainst adultery as well 
as fornication. Ptahhotep says, ' If tliou desircst 
to prolong friendship in a hon.se whicli thou cntcrc>t 
as master, as colleague, or as friend, or whereso- 
ever tlion enterest, avoid npproacliing tlie xvoiiicn ; 
no place prosperetli wliere tliat is done. ... A 
thousand men have liecn de«troj'ed to enjoynsliorl 
moment like a dre-niii : one .sttnineth iie.alli m 
knoxving it’ [PrUse Pap. ix. 7-/2; (Jiinn, Inxtrtf- 
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Aon of Ptahhotep, p. 49). This text is not later 
than the Middle iGngdom. Another, of the period 
of the Deltaic draasties, charges the youth to 
remember that ‘ the woman whose husband is afar 
off (or possibly ‘ the woman whose husband has 
freed himself from her,’ i.e. * divorced her ’), behold 
she adometh herself for tliee daily. If there is no 
witness with her, she standeth and spreadeth her 
net. O crime worthy of death if one listens!’ 
(Pap. de Boid^, i. 16; Emian, Life in Ancient 
Egypt, 155). The story of Ubaaner turns on the 
infidelity of his wife with a pe.asant, who is 
eventually handed over to a magic crocodile to 
devour, the woman being taken to the north side 
of the palace (evidently a place of public assembly) 
and burned, and her aslies cast into the river 
(Erman, Pap. Westear, p. Iff.; Petrie, Tales, i. 
p. 97 ; Jlaspero, Contes Pop.^ p. 24). One of Hero- 
dotus’ Egj-ptian tales is of king Pheron, who 
rathered his unfaithful wives into one town and 
destroyed all together bj- fire (Hdt. iL 111). But 
it would not be safe to conclude that burning was 
ever the established penalty for adultery. In the | 
New-Kingdoni Story of the Two Brothers (Petrie, 
Tales, ii. p. 36 ; Maspero, p. 1), Bito, the younger 
brother, is solicited by the u-ife of the elder brother i 
Anflp, like Joseph by the wife of Potiphar, and 
reproves her "with the words, ‘ thou art as a mother 
unto me, and thy husband as a father.’ Anftp, 
when conrinced of her guilt — which was double- | 
dyed, since in her fear she had accused Bito to 
him, and endeavoured to persuade him to kill Bito 
— slew Iier and cast her to the dogs. What the 
legal penalty for adultery was in real life, or by 
whom it was exacted, is not known. In two con- 
tracts of the time of the 26th Dyn., the earliest 
marriage contracts yet discovereu in Egj-pt, the j 
husband declares, ‘ If I leave the woman N., | 
whether desiring to leave her from dislike (!) or 
desiring another woman than her, apart from the 
great crime that is found in woman, I will restore 
to her’ the dowTy, etc. The implication is that 
the husband had at least no obligation to the wife | 
if he had divorced her for adultery. These con- 
tracts were written at Thebes in 589 and 549 B.C. j 
respectively. Later marriage contracts, those of 
the reign of Darius and the numerous Egyptian 
contracts of Ptolemaic date, contain no definite 
reference to adultery (for all these see Griffith, j 
Catalogue of the John Rglands Papyri, pp. 1 14 If., ! 
134 ff.) ; on the other hand, in the rarer Ptolemaic 
contracts written in Greek (Grenfell and Hunt, 
Tebtunis Papyri, i. 449) adultery and all forms of 
conjugal infidelity are forbidden to both husband 
and vnfe. The penalty for the husband is the for- 
feiture of the domy, out that for the wife is not 
specified ; perhaps one may gather that she was 
left absolutely at her husband’s mercy. The con- 
tracts of Roman date, all of which are written in 
Greek, prescribe a blameless life on both sides, but 
in less detail. 

A chapter of the very ancient Pyramid texts, as 
found in the pyramid of Unas (Onnos), after de- 
scribing the divinity of the dead king and the 
continued acti^'ity of his bodily functions, ends 
strangely : ‘ Unas is a generator who carrieth off 
women from their husbands to any place_ that he 
wisheth, when his heart moveth him-’ This idea is 
hardly to be reconciled rvith a highly developed 
moral sense in the nation, unless the divinity of 
kings invested them with special privileges that 
would be contrary to all good manners for their 
subjects, F. Ll, Griffith- 

ADULTERY (Greek). — In Athens, adultery 
(goixtla) on the part of the wife implied criminal 
intercourse with any man other than her husband. 
On the part of the hu-ihauil it was strictly speaking. 


criminal intercourse with the wife, sister, or mother 
of a fellow-citizen, or with his concubine, if she were 
a native Athenian (Dem. Arislocr. p. 637, § 53). 

This strict interpretation was in the classical 
period widened so as to include offences committed 
against maidens and widows. On neither side is 
the offence regarded as a Wolation of the sanctity 
of a binding obligation, but as an offence against 
the_ familj’. Hence the special severity with 
which the wife was treated as compared with the 
hushand. Any act of misconduct on her side 
mioht introduce alien blood into the family and 
pollute the worship of its ancestors, ^^arita] 
infidelity involved no such dangers to a man’s own 
family, and was condoned by law, except in so far 
as it infringed the rights of other families. There 
are traces, however, which show that the best 
opinion condemned it (Isocrates, Eicocles, § 42 ; 
Aristot. Pol. 1336o. 1 ; Plant. Merc. 817 f., where 
the reference is to Greek and not Roman life). 

1 . Punishment of the man. — If the husband 
caught the offender flagrante delicto (SpSp’ ir IpSpoa 
fx“r, Lucian, Eun. 10), he might kill him at once 
(Dem. Aristocr. § 53). That this law was no mere 
antiquated survival can be seen from Lysias, de 
cade Eratosth. § 23 ff., where an account will be 
found of the killing of the adulterer Eratosthenes 
by the injured husband Euphiletns, who, it should 
be noticed, is careful to secure the presence of 
witnesses to his act. The husband, however, 
might content himself with punishment short of 
death, e.g. raparApU and pagtartbujtt (Said. s.v. 
piiparh and AciiiiSai; Schol. Aristoph. Nub. I0S3, 
Pint. 16S, Etcl. 722); or he might agree to accept 
a sum of money in compensation for the wrong 
done to him. He was allowed to keep the offender 
prisoner until satisfactory guarantees were given 
that the sum promised would be paid ([Dem.) in 
Necer, § 65 ; Lys. de cade Eratosth. § 25 : Irlrnt pi/ 
dx-oercTrat dXX’ ipylptor rpd(ecffat). If the alleg^ 
adulterer denied the offence, he could bring an 
action for unjust detention (ddird-t etpxSb'cj. ut 
poixdr) before the Thesmothete. Should he fail to 
prove his case, the Court directed his sureties to 
hand him over to the offended husliand, uiio might 
inOict whatever ch.astisement he chose within the 

S recincts of the Court, proviiled that sword or 
agger was not used (Srtv tyxetpiUav, in Near. § 66). 
If the offender esca|)ed, or hail not been mken in 
the act, the husband or, in the case of maidens and 
widows, the guardian (evpios) could bring an action 
for adultery (ypatfifj /loixflar) before the Thesmo- 
thetse. It is doubtful if anyone unconnected with 
the family could bring such an action. It is not 
known exactly what penalty was intlicted, but in 
all probability it was disnunchisement (dripda), 
either total or p.artial. 

2 . Punishment of the woman. — If misconduct wrm 
proved, the husband w.as required to repudiate his 
wife, under the penalh’ of himself suffering dn/da. 
She was exclude froth public temples, and, if she 
refused compliance, could be e.xpelled with im- 
punity by any citizen. Such assailant might tear 
off her clothes and ornaments, bat niight not maim 
or kill her (in Near. § 87 ; ./Eschin. in Timarch. 
§ 183). Heliodorus (jEthiop. i. 11) is mistaken 
in stating that an adulteress was pimished by 
death. 

Little is known of the practice of other Greek 
communities in dealing ivith adultery. That it 
was everywiiere regarded as a grave crime is clear 
from Xen. Eiero, iii. 3, where it is stated that 
many cities allowed the adulterer to be killed with 
impunity. Zaleucus, the Locrian legislator, or- 
dained the punishment of blinding (-■El. Var. Hist. 
xiii. 24. 5) ; at Cyme and in Pisidia the adulteress 
was paraded on an ass (Pint- Quasi. Gr. 2 ; Stob. 
Anth. xliv. 41); and at various other cities, e.g. 
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•ere 


Lepreon, Gortrn, and Tenedos, the ofi'enders w 
either fined, pilloried, or clist'rancmsed. 

Meier end Sc\iom^a, Der AtMcke 
ed. J.n. Upsim, pn. 404-409 ; W. A. Becker, CAcnt'". /d. Goll. 
Ill p. aJ4ir. ; L. Beauchet, HUt. du droit pncf dt la Itfjntb. 
Al&i. i. p. 2321. The chief passages from Greek authors arc 
collected in I. B. Tilly, Corpux./uru^fdo^ho^llCMm.^ 

ADULTERY (Hindu). —The view which 
Hindus take of adultery is founded upon their 
conception of the nature of woman and marriage. 
The whole of Hindu literature is pervaded by the 
pessimistic idea of the inconstancy of the female 
character, by complaints of woman’s unbridled 
indulgence of passion, and by demands for the 
maintenance of a strict oversight upon_ her. The 
practice of polygamy, which has existed from 
ancient times in India by the side of monogamy, 
and the consequently slight esteem in which the 
Hindu woman has been held up to the present day, 
must necessarily have led to the occurrence of 
adultery, and to a lenient judgment being passed 
upon the fault. On the other hand, it should be 
noted tliat we do find, even if not so frequently, 
an especially liigh value set upon the wife who 
proves true to her husband (palwrata), and that 
the law threatens adultery with severe punishment. 

As early as the oldest historical period, the 
Indian people, on the testimony of the Rigveda, 
are by no means found, as is sometimes repre- 
sented, in a condition of patriarchal simplicity and 
of austere moral habit. The word ‘adultery’ is 
unknown to the Veda. But numerous indica- 
tions point to the fact that the highly developed 
culture did not fail to produce its ordinary conse- 
quences in corruption of character and moral 
laxity. Women who betray their husbands (paftn- 
pah) are mentioned by way of comparison in Rigv. 
ly. 6. 5 ; ‘ Evil-doers . . . who walk in evil ways, 
like women who betray their husbands, shall be 
consumed by Agni.’ In verse 4 of the didactic poem 
Rigv. x, 3-1, it IS said that ‘ others lay hands on 
the wife of the man who abandons himself to the 
dice.' If from these passages we may infer on 
the one hand a censure upon the transgression oi 
the marriage vow, on the other hand matrimonial 
infidelity is spoken of as something in itself in- 
telligible and of daily occurrence. To this effect 
are the numerous stories which relate the in- 
Wmies of the gods with married women, e.o. of 
Indra uith the wife of Vpsanasva (Rigv. i. 51 . 13 
combined with Satyayana-Brahmana by Sayana in 
t.c.; SadviiiiSa-Br. i. 1 . 16; Maitrayanisaifahita 
"1*^" Apala Atreyi (Rigv. viii! 91, and 
S5ty. Br. in f.c.), and with ALhalya, the wife 
S''- i- 1- 19-20); 'of the Mvin 
with Sukanya, the wife of Chyavana (Satap. 
Br. iv. 1. 5), etc. The conduct of the gods is not 
here made a matter of reproach ; and as little in 
other p.assages is adultery regarded from the ethical 
standpoint. It is because the Brahman is in pos- 
session of the secret whereby he can bv his curse 
1?“™! that therefore men must refrain from 

" Brahman 

(Satan. Br. xiv. 9. 4, 11; Brhadiir. vi. 4. 12; 
l>rasV Grh, Sut. i. 11. 6). Adultery is men! 
honed in a similar connexion in the Atl'iarvaveda, 
r magical spells and imprecations by 
which, for example wives soothe the jealousy oi 
their husbands, or keep their rivals at a distance 
l"'sband seeks to w-in back his 
18 ; iii. 18 ; vi. 77) 
passages throw a light that is 

o! oi Veil” '•-'IWo- 
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wife Is unchaste (parahpurma) or no ? ' • In Ts. v. 6. 8, 3 a special 
penance is appointed for the naan who for the first time has per- 
formed the sacred agnichayanam ; he is not again to have 
intercourse with a ramS {the wife of a SQdra). And he who has 
performed it for the second time must abstain henceforth from 
Intercourse with the wi/e of another man. f Such cofiditions, com- 
parable with hetairism, must have exercised an unfavourable 
infiuefice on the purity of the race, and have rendered Ulusory 
the delahed pedigrees which were essential for ancestor-worship 
and other ritual purposes. That men were conscious of the 
actual unreliahility of the lists of ancestors is shown by Nidana- 
sutm, iii. 8 : * Inconstant are the ways of women. Of whomso- 
ever (as father) I shall call myself the son before both gods and 
men as witnesses, his son 1 shall be; and those whom I 
name as (mj’) sons, they will be my sons.* The attempt, how- 
ever, was of course made in ancient times to provide against 
this ignorance by strict oversight of the woman ; for the be- 
getting of a son of the body (tnjdran) is regarded even in the 
Kigveda as necessary for the preservation of the race.! A proof 
oi this is afforded by* an ancient grithd quoted in Apastamlia, 
il. 13. 7, and Baudhay'ana, ii. 3. 34, which is taken from a dialogue 
between Aupajandhani, a teacher of the white Yajiirveda, and 
the mythical king Janaka: ‘Now am I Jealous for my wife, 
O Janaka, though (I was) not before ; for m Yama’s house the 
son is awarded to him who begat him. The begetter leads the 
son after his death into the dwelling-place of Yama. Therefore 
they protect their wives carefully, who dread the seed of 
strangers. Watch jealously this propagation of (j'our) race, 
let no strange seed fall on your field. When he passes into the 
other w'orlcT, the eon belongs to him who begat him ; it is in 
vain that the husband (the nominal lather) accomplishes this 
perpetuation of his race.’ 

A contrast between an earlier period of laxity 
and a later of austere morals can hardly be derived 
from the passages quoted. Even when in later 
times a strict marriage law was developed, and in 
the Smptis legal regulations were formulated with 
regard to adultery {strisahgrahana), polygamy and 
prostitution continued to exist, and the frequent 
mention of the son ‘bom secretly,’ § who may 
be heir to his mother’s husband, though he is bet 
illegitimate son by some other man, does not 
testify to a high regard for the marriage vow. A 
change of view was effected in course of time only 
so far as under the increasing influence of priestly 
theories adultery was seen to involve a danger to 
the caste system established by the Brahmans, and 
an attempt was made to obviate this by the threat 
of severe punisliments. It is essentially from the 
standpoint of caste distinctions that adultery is 
[ condemned in the Smptis. * Whatever woman 
betrays II her husband, proud of her beauty and 
her descent, the king shall cause to be torn in 
pieces by dogs in an open place. The paramour 
shall be roasted on an iron bed ; brushwood shall 
men throw (upon the fire) ; there shall the evil-doer 
be consumed.’U If these words implied merely the 
I condemnation of adultery in general, they would 
i be in contradiction to the comparatively lenient 
[ punishments prescribed later on.** Tlie crime 
which demands an expiation so terrible is certainly 
i the intercourse of a Brahman woman with a man 
I belonging to one of the three lower castes. This 
is proved by tlio .similar regulations of otlier law- 
givers,+t and tlie parallel passages of the Maha- 
bharata and Agnipiirana : 

* >Vhat«ver woman abandons the nobler husband (i.e. a BrSh* 
mao, according to the commentator Nilakapt^ia) and seeks 
another inferior marriage couch (svavarndn ntcJiavarnam, 
‘inferior as regards caste,' Nilakapths), the king shall cause to 
be torn in pieces by dogs in an open’ place.* Jf ‘Whoever being 
lower (in caste) has sexual Intercourse with a woman higher (in 
caste) deserves death. But the woman, who betra^'s her hus- 
band, shall he (the king) cause to be torn in pieces by dogs.’!} 

* Yijnavalkya in ^at i. 8. 1, 21. 

1 A’a doitiyath chitvd 'nyasya striyam upeydt. 

I Rigv, ill. 1. 23, vii. 4 . -** •* ■ ■ 

I Lafighayel^ properly ■ • . • 

the commentators, anyap . • . 

faropogamanena (Kulluk. 
another roan.* 

^ Manu, vhi. 371f. ** Manu, vili. 374 fl. 

ft Apastamba, iL 10. 27, 8, 9: Gautama, xxiii. 14, 16; YaJrU* 
Vftlkya, ii, 28C. 

Jl Sreyai'nsaihSayanadihxtvdy&nyampnpam-nigaehehhati, 

srabhit tdm ardetyed raid tarhgthdne bahuvistoref Mahibh. 
xlL 165. 84. 

t/ttarndyh gevamdnab strirh jaghanyo vadham arhatit bhar- 
tdrath langhayed yd tdih ieabhih safighutayet striyam, Agni* 
Pur. 227 42 
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Bj the ride of lhe«e wvm^e penrltlM the ptinlihmenU assirned 
Jn the tolIo«inf renier of the Apnl-P. in expUlion cf aduUerj* 
•^cm altogether ludicrou* 2 *The woman mlrufed by a tuan be- 
longing to on equal caite thall be allowed to eat onlr iufficlent 
to rustain hfe ; tfie woman mliuted by a tnan of a higher carte 
ahalJ have her head aha\ed. A Brihrnan for Intercoune with 
a YaIS\a woman, a Kyatrlya for Intercourae with a w'oman of 
lower cajte. a Kratri^a or a Vallya for the tr$l offence of inter- 
eourre with a budra woman, ihaJI be flr>e<L* 

The puniahmenta In Slanu art tlmllarly graded according to 
the caste to which the ctTendera belong. Tor adultery with the 
w-ife of a man of one of the three higher caste*, a Sudra Is to 
be punished with conSscatlon cf property and the cutting off 
of his organ cf gmerallon : If she were gxiarded.— a condition 
to which great importance Is attached,-~the penalty may cren 
be death. In this Utter case a similar punishment overtakes 
the Vaiiya or Kutrl^a who U guilty with a llrlhman woman; 
otherwise they e*c»i^ with htarr fines, impriaonment, sharing . 
of the head, and watering of the head with urine. A llrlhman, 
on the contrary, who Is guilty e! a similar cffenoe. Is only con- 
demned to Cnes, which are lower than la the case of a Kfatriysk* 

The >vifo piilty of eduJtcry nmy jnstly be re- 
pudiated, and expulsion from caste also csually 
lollowa. Since, however, divorce is opposed to 
the principle of Hindu law, which regards it as a 
sin lor Imshand and wife to he separated on the 
pround of mutuai aversion,^ and according to the 
testimony of al-Bimnl did not occur,! we must 
assume that, as a rule, the adulters- svas not 
allowed to come to light, and that the rule of 
Vi;nu was ohsers-csl, according to wliich the tri- 
bunals were to interfere onlj’ srhen the husband 
svas nnahle svitliout assistance to manage his 
ss4fc.5 Tn the viesv of certain Srnrtit also, ahso- 
Inte rcpsidiallon of the wife was not alsvays the 
consconence of adultery. I’Ara'Vara ordains that 
repudiation is to he resorted to only svhere the 
adulteroni connexion has not licen svitliout result, 
or the svoman has separated herself pennanently 
from her family.!, Hirllaes-cn declares himself ex- 
pressly against the reimdiation of the adulteress.^ 
Other |i,as«ugcs make mention of merely temporary 
and insigniiicant penances, such as the use of in- 
ferior food and clothing, sleeping on the ground, 
and perforni.ance of the son-ilc tasks of sconring 
and ssveeping.** 

Stalenieiit.s ss-hicb appear strange, hut which are 
kased njxin tlic inferior position of the Hindu 
svoman and the restraint to which she is subjected, 
regard n.s adultery conversations in an improper 
place or at an iiii]iro|>cr time, jicrsonal contact, 
(ilaying and jesting, even ihe .■j.'idcring of atten- 
tions nod gifts of .ilothing, ornaments, floss-ers, 
ctc.+t 

Undoubtedly more of theory than re.ality under- 
lies these legal prescriptions. How little they cor- 
responded to generally accepted ide.as of morality 
is shown, for exnmjde, hy the |)amgmph of the 
KftmnsQtra which treats of intercourse with 
married svomcn. Among the reasons which deter 
a ssotnnn from adultery, regard for niornls is men- 
tioned only in the last place. Even the stem 
penalties which the lass- ordains for adultery hc- 
tsvecn those belonging to difTcrent castes arc to he 
ascribed, in the first instance, to the cndc.as-our of 
the Brfthmans to give support to the social order 
svhicii ihcv had thcm«clvcs evolved, and to assert 
ttio prccejcnce to svhicii they l.aid claim. Actual 
examples, ncverliicless, of tlic infliction of savage 
punisfimcnts upon adulteresses are found jn the 
jKipular literature. Instances are on record where 
the king 15 enjoined to have the nose and ears of 
the adulterous wife cut off.!! In a narrative of the 
Paficliatantra §§ the aggrieved hush-and himself ad- 
ministers correction by cutting ofi" his wife’s no.«c 
and repudiating her. This kind of penalty .-eems 
to have been quite usual in the Middle Ages, even 

• Slsnu, Till. J7<-ST3. t h’*r»ds. >IL 90. J /nilia, II. IH. 

» Vi<nu. T. 18. I Pit. x. 15. •; Ilir. Hi. IS. 

•• OoutaniE, xxlL S5; VxsiJlhi, xxl. 8, 55 : YiJnsv.lkj-*, 1. TO; 
xll. 01. 

If K&rads, ril. 62-rA. 

tS e.g. KAih^«antA\g;arA, Cl. iS l'«bch. ill. IC. 
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as it is to-day. It meets ns again, at least as a 
threat, in the legendary literature of the Buddhists. 
• And of this evil woman cat off the cars and nose 
from her living body.'* As here the threatened 
punishment is not carried out, so elsewhere through- 
out the J&takas a very mild conception of adultery 
is presented. Iri the PahhatOpatthara Jfttaka t 
the king begs his wife, whom he loves, and the 
minister with whom she lias had guilty inter- 
course, not to sin again, and forgives them. An- 
other king, who has b^n betrayed by his wife 
with all the sixty-four messengers whom he has 
sent to her during the campaign, givts orders for the 
piiltj- parties to he hcliKiJcd. ine fature Buddha, 
however, obtains their pardon by pointing out to 
the king that the men were led astray by the 
^neen, and that she has only followed her nature, 
eince women are insatiable in the indulgence of 
their passions.! Elsewhere a minister who has 
transgrcssdl in the roj-a! harem, and is canght 
f.amantt delicto, is banished from the realm.? 

This lenient judgment of adultery as it is found 
in the J&takas is, nevertheless, not to lie traced to 
an intentional relaxation on the p.art of the 
Buddhists of the Br-Aliman law of marriage, but 
rather to the fact that the narratis-es, which arose 
in popular circles and were transmitted orally, 
reflect the Hindu view better than the BrAliniaii 
theory as formulated in the Smftis. Among the 
peoples, moreover, who adopted Buddhism, mar- 
riage law and custom, like prescriptive rights and 
usages in general, undenvent no cssentinl ehangc. 
Alistinence from adultery was one of the rules 
the observance of which was enjoined hy the Con- 
gregation on the youths of the laity. 5 "The 
taking of life,’ it is said in the SlgSlovadasutta, 
wliich minutely describes the duties of the laity, 
•the appropriation of another’s possessions, and 
fal.sehood are named (as ofTentx-s) ; tlie wUc do not 
commend intercourse with the wife of another man 
iparadamganinnnm\.' 

According to the traditional accounts of the 
indigenous customary law of Cevlon, open punish- 
ment for adultery was usual only when the wives 
of the king were involved. Jn other cases the 
husband wna at liberty, if he had caught the 
seilucer in the act, to heat, wound, or even kill 
him. If tile husband laid a compl.xint on the 
ground of adultery, the accused, in the alrsencc of 
proof, was to he dismissed with reproof and warn- 
ings ; hut if convicieU, to he condemned to light 
bodily punishment, with imprisonment and liiie-^i 

Tlic legal principles, also, wliich arc in force in 
Burma, and which arc traceable to Hindu law hut 
little modified by Bmldhism, do not in general 
recognize tlie severe penalties threatened in the 
BrAlininn law.hooka. Members of tlic lower castes 
piilty of adultery with a BrAfiman Woman arc to be 
punislied with 100 blows of a stick, but with 1000 
lilows in ca.“c of intercourse with a Kfatriya. 
More stem punishments, however, such ns hiiniing 
alive, may lie inllictcd.** In other cases fines 
snfiicc for expiation, the amount varying with 
the caste of the parties concerned. Sliould the 
offender, however, he unable to p.ay, he is re- 
duced to slavcij. The seducer must further 
apologize, and give his promise not to repeal the 
olfonce. Should he break his promise, he_ is ex- 
cluded, if a Ksatriva, from intercourse with his 
relatives ; if a Brfiliman, he is excomnmnicated 
from his caste, and reduced to the condition of a 
Ch.xndsln.t+ According to another passage of the 

• CuIhp&dumajiL 193. 1 Pxbb. 195, 

• AkiUrAvijil. 119. 

I OhaUlit, «5, anrl flmiUrir Seyyajit. CS2. 

I ificAtXXfleAiJrd rirtlmo ; cf- Dhammlkasutt*, Sntt* hlpkl*, 
C6t. 

^ Intro<! p. xxlx t. 

•• Slenu Kjay, \l. 30 1f/>. ilB. 
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Bame law-book,* which exhibits in general a rem^ark- 
able contrast to Hindu law, the Brahman who is 
guilty of adultery with a woman of his oivn ^ste 
shall have his head shaved and be banished, or 
excommunicated from his caste. _ ,, , 

The husband may separate himself from nis 
adulterous wife, and may retain all her posses- 
sions.t The right to leave the unfaithful husband 
belouCT also to the wife,J but she has no claim to 
the wnole property. 

In modem India adultery is regarded in the 
same light as in ancient times, since the regula- 
tions of the Brahman law-books are stUl valid, and 
the social position of woman has undergone little 
change. It is true that even by the Hindu of to- 
day the chaste wife who remains loyal to her 
husband is looked upon as the incarnation of 
Lak?ml, the goddess of wealth and good fortune ;§ 
but how little confidence the Hindus place in the 
faithfulness of their ivives is shown by the close 
watch to which now, as formerly, they are sub- 
jected. The fear of punishment is regarded at the 
present time also as the best security for the 
observance of the marriage vow. ‘No punishment 
is thought too bmtal for unfaithfulness, and of 
this fact the women are well aware. I have my- 
self seen instances, especially in the North-West 
Provinces, where a husband has cut off the nose of 


his wife, not even upon actual proof, but upon 
mere suspicion. Hands are sometimes cut off, and 
other horrible forms of mutilation are resorted 
to. . . . The woman, robbed of her fair looks, is 
ruthlessly cast out.’ll Even if this picture is over- 
drawn, yet other travellers confirm the fact that 
stem jurisdiction is sometimes exercised by the 
husband. In Nepal the aggrieved husband has the 
right openly to cut down the seducer when found 
guilty ; and here, as well as among certain Chitta- 
gong Hill Tribes, a wife whom infidelity has 
mto guUt is deprived of nose and ears. 

Divorce on the ground of adultery is allowed, 
Mcording to the Madras Census Keport for 1891. 
The Census Report, also, of the North-West Pro- 
vinces and Oudn for 1901 mentions that the lower 
sa well as the higher castes permit the divorce of 
the wife for unchastity. If, nevertheless, instances 
of divorce are rare, the cause is to be found less in 
a lofty morality than in the endeavour of the 
Hmdtw to withdraw their family life as much as 
possible from publicity. 

J- Johy. 'Bechtu. Sltt«,'in e/APiiS, Str»M- 
1870 ’ DD** 3 oiff Zimmer, Allinduc/uit Ubm, 

A Weber, Induche Studien, x, 1853, 
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(Jewish). — The substitution 
monogamy for polygamy made no change in \ 
From the tuSe of ( 
Sfinnl f Exile, monogamy became the p 
valent custom in Jeuish life. But the law cl 
tmued to regard as adultery only the interwu 

husband. Thus a mamed man was not regard 
M guilty of adultery unless he had intercoursl w 
a mamcif woman other than his wife FoT 
theoiy he might have several wives, and an i 
mi^ed woman with whom he had iuLwu 
* Menu Kyay, ri. 3L * n .s* 

i »b«nnath»t, 176. f BMfo ^ 

I Billiniton, roman fn India, ^ 12S. * ' 


might become his wife. In fact, according to the 
Rabbinic law, such intercourse might be construed 
into a legal marriage. But concubinage was severely 
condemned (Leviticus Babba, ch._ xxv.). Yet the 
difference between the legal position of the male 
and the female adulterer (using the term in its 
now current sense) was considerably affected by 
the abolition of the Jewish power to pronounce or 
inflict capital punishment. This occurred, accord- 
ing to the Jewish sources (Jems, Sank. 18a, iib ; 
Bab. Sank. 41a), forty years before the destruction 
of the Temple (i.«. in the year A.D. 30) ; but what- 
ever be thought of this exact date, there is no 
doubt that the death penalty was neither pro- 
nounced nor inflicted for adultery in the time of 
Christ. Hence it is generally conceded that the 
case of the woman taken in aaultery (Jn 8'‘") does 
not imply that the woman would actually have 
been atoned. In the first place, the law of Moses 
does not prescribe stoning except where a be- 
trothed virmn had intercourse with a man other 
than her affianced husband (Dt 22“-**). In other 
oases (Lv 20'°, Dt 22”) the method of execution is 
not defined, and in all such cases, according to 
Jewish tradition, the criminal was executed not by 
stoning, but by strangulation (Mishna Sank, xi. 1). 
Secondly, it will be observed that the woman had 
not yet been tried by the court. Finally, as indi- 
cated above, the death penalty had long ceased to 
be inflicted for adultery. The pointof the incident in 
the Gospel of St. John was just the attempt to put 
Jesus into a dilemma, as the commentators point out. 
It may well be that the irregularities indicated above 
were an intentional aggravation of the record. _ 

The punishment for adultery was modified into 
the divorce of the woman, who lost all her rights 
under the marriage settlement; the man was 
scourged. The husband of the adulteress was not 
permitted to cohabit with her he was compelled 
to divorce her (Mishna, Sota vi. 1 ; Maimom’des, 
Bileh, Ishuth, xxiv. 6). The adulteress was not 
allowed to marry her paramour (So(a v. 1). In 
case of the man’s adultery, be was compelled to 
grant a divorce on his wife’s application ; the woman, 
of course, could not initiate divorce proceedings, 
but in the view of some of the mediseval authorities 
the Court would compel the husband to divorce 
her in case of his habitual licentiousness (Eben 
ha-Ezer, § 154, I gloss). The ‘ordeal of the bitter 
waters’ (Nu S"'*') was abolished by Jochanan ben 
Zakkai during the Roman invasion (Mishna, Sola 
ix. 9), though Queen Helena of Adiabene— a pro- 
selyte to Judaism in the Ist cent. a.d. — sought 
to restore it (Mishna, Foma iiL 10 ; Tosefta, Yoma 
iL 3). Of the ordeal itself, R. .^iba_ (_2nd cent. 
A.D.) remarks : ‘ Only when the (suspicions) hus- 
band is himself free from guilt will the waters be 
an effective test of his wife’s gmlt or innocence; 
but if he has himself been guilty of illicit inter- 
course, the waters will have no eflect ’ (Sifrg, Naso, 
21 ; Sota, 476). Mr. Amram (Jewish Encyc. vol. L 
p. 217) comments on this passage as follows : ‘ In 
the light of this rabbinical dictum, the saying of 
Jesus in the case of the woman taken in aaultery 
acquires a new meaning. To those asking for her 
punishment, he replied: “He that is without sin 
among you, let him first cast a stone at her” 
(Jn8’).’ The abolition of the ordeal is attributed 
in the Mishna to the great prevalence of adultery ; 
and it may be that in the disturbed conditions due to 
the Roman rdgime laxity of morals intruded itself. 

But if so, it was but a temporary lapse. 'The 
records of Jewish life give evidence of remarkable 
purity in marital relations (cf. Abrahams, Jewish 
Life in the Middle Ages, 1896, 90 f.). The sanctity 
of marriage was upheld as the essential condition for 
social happiness and virtue. The moral abhorrence 
felt against the crime of adultery is shown in many 
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lUbbinical utterance Not all a man’s other 
virtues •would save him from Gehenna if he com- 
mitted adultery (fi’ofa, 46). Even lustful desire -was 
condemned as a moral offence {Ebcn ha-Ezer, § 21 ; 
cf. Mt 5”- ”). Perhaps the most remarkable testi- 
mony to the Jen-ish detestation of the crime is to 
be found in the Talmud [Sank. 74a). In the j-ear 
A.D. 135, at the crisis of the disastrous revolt 
asminst Hadrian, a meeting ■was held at Lydda. 
The assembly was attended by several famous 
Rabbis (including Aldba), and the question was 
discussed as to the extent of conformity with 
Roman demands which might justifiably be made 
rather than face the alternative of death. It ■was 
decided that every Jew must surrender his life 
rather than commit any of the three offences, 
idolatry, murder, or gillin 'HraySlh nV}). This 
latter phrase includes both adultery and incest 
(Graetz, Bist. of the Jeici, English tr., in ch. xvi.). 

LrmuTTxa. — Z. Frankel, Grtmdlinien dee Hcesiseh-Tat- 
miuiUchen EherecKts (Creslao, ISCO) ; D. W. Aciao. Jevieh 
Lcis cf Dircrte (1E56); and the tame anther*! art. ‘Adnltery* 
In JtseUh Eneye, toL L E ABEAHAMS. 

ADULTERY (Muslim). — In the year 4 of the 
Hijra, the Prophet was accompanied on one of his 
military expeditions by his ■wife, 'A’isha. One day, 
at the removal from the camp towards night, she re- 
mained behind and reached Muhammad’s caravan 
only on the follou’ing morning, in the company of 
a man. This circumstance caused creat scandaL 
Even the Prophet at first suspected his ■wife of 
adultery. Afterwards, however, it was revealed to 
him that she had been falsely accused, and he was 
again reconciled to her. The verses of the Qur’an 
that have reference to this occnnence, namely, 
Sur. xxiv. 1-^, contain, amongst other statement^ 
the following words; ‘As for the whore and the 
whoremonMr, scours each of them ■with a hundred 
strij^, and do not let pity for them take hold of 
you in Allah's religion. . . . But as for those who 
cast (imputatioiu) on chaste women and do not 
bring four witnesses, ^nrge them ■with eighty 
stripes, and do not receive any testimony of theirs 
for ever' (cf. Th. NSldeke, Geich. des Qar&m, p. 156 ; 
A. Sprenger, Dae Leben und die Lehre dee Moham- 
mad, UL 63 ff. ; D. S. Margoliouth, Mohammed 
and the Eiee of Islam, p. 341 ; The Koran, Sale’s 
Eng. tr., ed. 1825, ii. ISO). 

In Islam, therefore, according to these verses of 
the Qur’an, incontinence should be punished ■with 
one hundred stripes. Originally, however, Muham- 
mad had commanded that those who had been found 
guilty of this misdemeanour should be put to death 
by stoning — a punishment which he had probably 
derived from Judaism. In the Muslim tradition, 
various instances are mentioned in which this 
punishment is said to have been inflicted at Mu- 
hammad’s command (cf. A N. Matthews, MishJedi- 
vI-Ma^bih, it 182-186, Calcutta, 1810 ; L Gold- 
ziher, ‘ Mohammedauisches Recht in Theorie tmd 
‘W'irklichkeit’ (Zeitechr.f. vergl. Bechteudeeenech. 
viii. 466 ff.). It may thus be rmderstood that the 
Prophet had designedly mitigated the punishment 
attached to adultery out of Section for 'A’isha. 

After Muhammad’s death, a difference of opinion 
arose amongst the faithful ■with respect to this 
point. Many thought that the punishment of 
stoning to death was abrogated by the verses of 
Qur’Snxxiv. 1-5. Butthesecond!&alIf,'Umar,_set 
his face very strongly against this view. According 
to him, adultery in Islam should be punished ■with 
stoning. ‘ ITins hath the Prophet ordained it,’ said 
he, ' and thns have we acted on his com m a n d. Some 
people say that they find no injrmction to this effect 
m Allah's book; but in the days of Muhammad 
we were accustomed in the recitation of the Qur’an 
to recite also a verse in which the punishment of 


stoning was undoubtedly denounced against the 
violator of the marriage bond.’ Indeed, according 
to Muslim tradition, such a verse is said to have 
formed originally a part of the tlurty-third Sura 
(cf. Noldeke, tm. eit, p. 185). 

In the hinslim law-books, both punishments, 
stoning as well as scourging, are fotmd threatened 
against the offence of fornication (Arab. rind). By 
this offence, the Muslim jurists understand not only 
I adultery, but any sexual intercourse between two 
persons •aho do not stand to one another in the 
relation of husband and >vife or master and slave. 
For those who are not yet married, if they render 
themselves guilty of this offence, scourging is 
thought sufficient ; all others must in that case be 
put to death by stoning. An individual belonging 
to the latter group of persons is in Arabic called 
mu^an. The origmal simification of this word ii 
‘■nell-TOarded,’ but in Arabic it came to be employed 
meta^orically to signify a married woman, and 
later a married person in general (cf. J. AVellhausen, 
‘Die Ehe bei den Aidbem,' Bachrichten derfxnigl, 
Geeelleeh, der Wieeenseh. in Gottingen, 1893, No. 11, 
p. 447). According to the jurists, however, a person 
remainsmufiran, even though his marriage may have 
been dissolved at a later period. If he thereafter 
renders himself guBty of zind, he must be stoned. 
In Isl&m, stoning is thns not a purushment exclu- 
sively of adultery, as was often incorrectly sup- 
posed (cf. Snouck Hurgronje, review of E. Sachaus 
Mohammedanieehes Eecht in ZDMG liu. 161 ff.). 

On %*arious matters of detail, as, for example, 
the question whether those who are to be stoned 
must also be scourged, etc., many go into different 
scholastic minntim. The evidence of zind, however, 
according to Qur’an xxiv. 1-5, cannot be presented 
except by the testimony of four male ■witnesses, 
who are able to confirm the truth of the accusation 
by details. In fact, a condemnation for zind is 
thereby rendered impossible, unless the guilty 
person makes a confession, and thus becomes ■will- 
ingly subjected to the punishment. 

>V hen a man takes his ■wife in the act of adultery, 
he may put her to death at once, along ■with her 
paramour. If he suspects her of adultery, he is 
not required to bring forward any ■witnesses. The 
law permits him to take an oath that his ■wife has 
been unfaithful to him. When, however, the ■wife 
on her part swears under oath that she is irmocent, 
she is not punished. Nevertheless, the marriage is 
then dissolved ; and if the ■wife brings a child into 
the world, the legitimacy can be diso^wned by the 
bnslxmd. The swearing of this oath is in Arabic 
called lidn. Cf. Qur’an xxiv. 6-9: ‘They who 
accuse their ■wives (of adultery) and shall have no 
■witnesses (thereof) besides themselves, the testi- 
mony (which shall be required) of one of them 
(shall be) that he swear four times by God that he 
speaketh the truth and the fifth time (that he im- 
precate) the curse of God on him if he be a liar. 
And it shall avert the punishment (from the ■wife) 
if she swear four times by God that he is a liar and 
if the fifth time (she imprecate) the ivrath of God 
on her if he speaketh the truth.’ 

Slaves are not stoned for zind, but only punished 
■with fifty stripes. 

ijTXaflVKZ. — A Sadian, ilchzmmedcrtueJies Eeeht raeh 
Sehafitiseher Lehre, pp. 24, 73 g., S09, SlSg., a— d other tnns- 
Utions of Muslim lane Books ; J. Kresmirhe, * Beitm^e zui 
Boleuchtunc dee islimitisohra Stmlreohts mt RScksIcht »nf 
Theorie und Prtsls in der Turkel,* giljrC Iriii. 101 ff. 

Th. W. Jutkboll. 

ADULTERY (Christian). — i. Teaching of 
Jesus and the Apostles. — It is sometimes said 
that the Law of Moses deals only with outward 
actions, while the Sermon on the Mount teaches 
us to think of the in^ward disposition, and the 
motives that prompt to action. The Decalogue, 
it is said, like other ancient codes of la^ws, forbids 
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the sinful act by which the marriage bond is vio- 
lated, but takes no account of the character or 
disposition. Jesus, on the other hand, shows us 
that the inward disposition which renders the sinral 
act impossible is the one thing of importance in the 
sight of God. A moment’s consideration will con- 
vince us that, whatever element of tmth there may 
be in this statement, it cannot be taken as^ a com- 
plete and satisfactory account of our Lord s com- 
ment on the Seventh Commandment (Mt 
inasmuch as it is simply untrue to say ^that^ the 
Decalogue takes no account of inward disposition 
or motives. The command, ‘Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbour’s wife,’ goes behind the outward 
act, antf condemns the sinful desire which leads 
to adultery. It is true, nevertheless, that in this 
passage in the Sermon on the Monnt our Irord goes 
beyond the teaching of the Decalogue, and gives a 
new and deeper meaning to the command, ‘ Thou 
shalt not commit adultery’; that He _ does not 
merely recall to men’s minds the teaching of the 
Tenth Commandment, which had been overlooked 
or forgotten in the Jeivish schools, but that He lays 
down a great principle of the righteousness required 
in the Kingdom of heaven, from which obedience 
to the letter of the command will follow as a 
matter of course. The Tenth Commandment for- 
bids the sinful desire, mainly because it tends to 
conduct which will injure one’s neighbour ; it is a 
safeguard against injuiy, and the thought of the 
injury done to one’s neighbour is the prominent 
thought. In the passage in the Sermon on the 
Mount, on the other hand, our thoughts are centred 
op the moral injury to the man himself. ‘If thy 
right eye causeth thee to stumble, pluck it out, and 
cast it from thee : for it is profitable for thee that 
one of thy members should perish, and not that thy 
^vhole body be cast into hell.’ The indulgence in 
sinful thoughts and desires is not a minor offence 
tending to the injuiy of others, but is already the 
soul-destroying sin of adultery committed in the 
man’s own heart. 

It is now easy to understand why it is that, while 
throughout the NT sins of the flesh are unsparingly 
denounced, we have no detailed classification of 
such sins ; and very little account is taken of the 
various distinctions — as between adultery, fornica- 
tion, stttpnim, etc. etc. — which are so often treated 
of at unedifying length in writings on these sub- 
jects. The word used most frequently in the NT 
for such sins is iropKla, ' fornication.’ * This serves 
to include all those ‘lusts of the flesh which war 
against the soul ’ (1 P 2U); and but little account 
IS token of the distinction between fornication and 
what we naturally regard as the graver offence of 
Moixefo. or adulteiy proper, which involves the 
Violation of the mamage bond. Some writers in 
modem times have found a difficulty in our Lord’s 
words which forbid the dissolution of the marriage 
(Mt 5”). M M vopvfla 
(19^; and Pollinger {Christenthum und Kirche) 
made a not very successful attempt to show that 
the worn vopnla in these passages must refer to 
some otfence committed before marriage, renderinc 
the mamage itseff nuU and void ab initio. Itm 
a sufficient refutation of this view that such an 
intemretation was not thought of by the writers of 
the first four centuries, and that no difficulty was 
found in recognizing vopyeta as a general terra, in- 
cluding m_ Itself all sins of the fesh, and in this 
particular instance applying to adultery 

^e Paesap in 1 Th f, in which St. Paul deals 
toeotiy uath the sin of adultery, may be placed 
side by side with these passages from ifi., as 

• St. I^ol uses wopvtia »nd derivatives about eiehteen time. • 
quotationa Irom the Decalo^e, vix. Ro 2 ^ 139, ^ 


affording an interesting illustration of the same 
principle. The Apostle does not ignore our duty 
towards our neighbour. Adultery is sinful because 
ibis a kind of theft (t4 Mh ure/j/Safveiv sni ^XcoveicTeif 
if T$ jrpiyfian rbf d5ek04i' obrou). But he seems 
to dwell on this aspect of the matter only in 
passing, while bis exhortation is occupied mainly 
with the need for purity and sanctification, and 
the danger of that fornication (rfit Topftlas — note 
the use of the article) which was so common a 
feature in the life of the Graeco-Roman world. St. 
Paul, no doubt, ivould have been quite ready to 
acknowledge that adultery, as inflicting a mote 
grievous or irreparable wrong, was a graver offence 
than simple fornication, just as he recognized fully 
the gravity of the case of incest in Corinth (1 Co S') ; 
bnt, in general, the object of the gospel was not 
primarily to develop a system of casuistry, but 
to call men to newness of life, and to produce a 
character which should make sin in all shapes and 
forms impossible. For the Christian,‘there«)re, the 
Seventh Commandment is, before everything else, 
a law of chastity, and the sin of adultery includes 
every kind of unlawful sensual indulgence, whether 
in thought or deed. Marriage is, first of all, a 
spiritual union between those who are ‘ heirs to- 
gether of the grace of life’ (1 P 3’) ; and all other 
objects must be considered as subordinate to the 
promotion of that social life which is absolutely 
necessary to man’s well-being. 

2 . Ecclesiastical discipline. — The case of the 
incestuous Corinthian (I Co 5) gives us onr first 
example of the exercise of ecclesiastical discipline 
by a Christian community ; and the Epistles to the 
Ciorintbians make it plain that, while the Christian 
Church from the very bemnning was accustomed 
to exercise a stem aisoi^ine over the lives and 
conduct of its members, the idea that the offence 
of adultery neoessaiily involved final and irre- 
vocable exclnsion from the Church was unknown 
in the days of the Apostles. 

Tertnlliftn's sUtcment, therefore, that from the beginning 
gross sins of the flesh were >'i8it«d with final exclusion from the 
Church, must be regarded as an exaggeration, so far as the 
Apostolic age is concerned. Indeed, all the evidence goes to 
show that we have fiere rather the ideal picture of the glories of 
the primitivs age, as conceived by the enUiusiastic Montonist, 
than a sober statement of fact.* 

Towards the close of the 2nd cent, there seems 
to be no doubt that the discipline in the Churches 
of Africa and Italy> with which TertuUian was 
! most familiar, was exceedingly strict; hut the 
' evidence available appears to show that there was 
no uniform or clearly defined system of discipline 
established throughout the whole of Christendom. 

IrensBUs (c. Seer, u L 13) tells us of certain women in the 
Church of Lyons who had been found guilty of adolterj', and 
subjected to penance. As be speaks of only one of these as not 
being finally restored to communion, it may be inferred that the 
others had been received back; hence we may conclude that the 
eyatem of discipline in the Gallic Church was somewhat less 
strict than that which prevailed in Italy or Africa. Paring the 
whole of the sub^Aposlolic age, and down, at all events, to the 
close of the 2nd cent., the high standard of morality which we 
find in the Apostolic age was well maintained throughout the 
Christian communities. If any Christian fell att’ay to vicious or 
immoral courses, he would in all probability forsake the Church 
and relapse to heathenism. Hence coses of grave offences call- 
ing for e^Iesiastical censure would be of rare occurrence, and 
the conditions required for the establishment of a well-defined 
system of penitential discipline would not arise. 

with the expansion of the Church and also, 
perhaps, as a consequence of the fading aivay of 
the early enthusiasm, it became necessary, if the 
Church 'was to maintain her position and carry 
on her work in the world, to relax somewhat the 
extreme severitj of discipline, to make pro'vision 
for the restoration of penitent sinners, and, at the 
same time, to make the Church’s rules on such 
matters clear and distinct. 

* adv. Marc. iv. 0. TertuUian here enumeratea ‘seven deadly 
sms which exclude from communion/ vix. idololatria, hlarphemxa-i 
Aomtcidtmn, aduXUrium, atuprumt ftxlsuin testimon\u7n,fraxiM 
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Po^ Cmliltaf l. (t S20) WM probably neither the monrter 
of iniquity depicted by his enemies, nor yet sn enthusiastic 
exponent of erangelical principles, but simply s ruler of prftc- 
ti(^ wisdom and foresight, who saw clearly what was required 
by the circumstances of the time. His famous edict: ’^o et 
mmchiK et fornicationis delicts iunctis pmnitentia dimitto,' 
however, provoked a stormy controversy, and was assailed with 
much vigour and bittemers by Tertullian in his treatise <fs 
Pudidlia. In this contest, and in the h’ovatian dispute which 
followed, the victory remained with those who maintained the 
laser policy, and experience showed that the high hut imprac- 
ticable ideals of what seemed to be the more strictly religious 
jiarty were unsuited to the new conditions and drcumstaoces 
of the Church. 

From the be^ning of the 4th cent, dotm to 
the ve^ close of the Sliddle Ages, a long series of 
Conciliar decrees and other authoritative enact- 
ments bears witness to the fact that thronghont 
this period the Church was called upon to deal 
practically and effectively with a widefy prevalent 
immorality, and to solve the problem or combining 
due severity against sinners with the mercy enjoineo 
by the gospel- 

The Canons of the Council of Uliberis (Elvira 
in Spain), which met A.D. 305, seem to hare 
furnished a type and regulating principle for the 
ecclesiastical legislation of sncceeding ages, and 
may well serve to indicate the conditions with 
which the Church had to deal and the principles 
adopted in dealing with them. 

Canon 0 declares that a woman who has divorced her husband 
for ftdolt-er; ought not to m&rrj ftgAtn during the hosband’t life* 
time. Should she do so, she is to be excluded from communion 
until after the first husband's death, at all erenU nnlett she 
shonld be seised uith a dangerous illness. 

Canon IS decrees perpetual exclusion from eommunloa in the 
case of coneecratfd virgins who hare fallen, and who show no 
true sense of the seriousness cf tbelr loss (non inUUigfnUs ^id 
emiterint). Such rirpns, if repentant, may be restored to com- 
munion In the hour ofdeattL 

Canon It. VHrffinei taxidare*, guiltj of fomicatioa, to 
undergo a year's penance and to tn^rry their seducers. 

C^uon 15 condemns marriage with Jews, pagans, or faeretics 
as akin to adultery. 

Canon 18 condemns adultery committed by a cle r g ym an. 
Bishops, priests, or deacons found guilty of adultery are oerer, 
even to the end of their lires, to be restored to communion, 
both because of the enormity of the offence and because of 
the scandal to the Church ('et propter scandalum et propter 
sefandum crimen*}.* 

Canon 69 imposes ffve years’ penance for a single act of 
adultcrj*. 

Canon 64 imposes ten years for adultery persisted in for any 
leng^ of Ume, and enacts that there be no restoration to 
communion so long as the sinner persists in the sinful life. 

C^non 72. A vridoxc who commits oduffer^ (sic) must undergo 
a penance of fire years, and, if practicable, must marry her 
seducer. 

It Is worth noting that In these decrees the words vuzAia 
and adtxZf^fxm are used in the broad NT sense to include sins ol 
the flesh of every description. 

3. Christiaiiity and the civil law. — It may or 
may not have been a mistaken zeal for Christian 
religion and morality that induced Constantine 
and Constans to revive the old capital penalties 
for adolteiy which had been obsolete since the 
days of Augustus Ciesar.t In any case, it seems 
certain that the attempt to return to barbarous 
methods was a failure, since we find that in the 
time of Theodosius I. a milder, if scarcely less 
degrading, method of dealing with adulteresses 
was prevalent, at ail events in the city of Rome. 
■We leam from the Church historian Socrates 
{BE V, 18) that in the time of the Emperor 
Theodosius the Great these unhappy sinners were 
punished by confinement in the public brothels 
under circumstances of shameful and disgusting 
ignominy. The Emperor is praised for putting a 
stop to this barbarous practice on the occasion of 

• The retuBal of xhsolution implies that the offence comimtted 
Is one vvith respect to which the Church has no authority to 
promise the Divine pardon, but does not imply a claim to hmit 
clod's power to pnnt iorjprcness, and roust not be taken as 
a ileclaration that the guilty person will etrtainJj; be finally lost. 

t ihie law of Constantine condemned the^adnlteress to death, 
but the penalty might be mitigated to bamahment. The para- 
roonr was to be beheaded ii a freema n , and if a ilave, burned to 
death (Cod. Justin. l. ii. tit 11). Constans decreed against 
both gunty parties the penalty inflicted on parricides, vix. to be 
bnmM alive, or else drowned’in a sack ftb. l. viL tit 651 


his visit to the capital. Under Justinian the 
death penalty was finally abolished, and the Lex 
Julia restored with certam modifications. By this 
legislation the gnilty wife, if not received back by 
her husband within two years, was condemned to be 
shut up for life in a convent. 

Whatever we may think of the influence of 
Christianity upon the civil law of the older 
Empire, we can have no doubt that its influence 
upon the laws of the new nations that overran 
the Provinces of the Empire in the 5th and fol- 
lowing centuries was vAoUy beneficent. The 
bar^rons severities of the old national laws 
against adultery were mitigated. Divorce, 
pecuniary fines and — for gnilty women — con- 
finement in convents gradually took the place 
of the death sentence or the infliction of cruel 
mntilations. 

The code of Theodoric decreed dexth for mdalterr. AmArried 
men vho sedoced & virgin was maleted in a thi^ part of his 
property as^ damages. The unmarried eeducer was bound to 
marry bis WctJni and endow her with a fifth of his estate. In 
the Burgundian code the adulterer was punished with death, 
and the adulteress, if not put to death, was treated as an 
infamous person. By the Virigothic code the adulteress 
and her partnjour were given op to the injured husband to be 
punished with death or otoerwise — according to his free pleasure. 
Hogging, mutQaUon, and other barbarous punishments were in 
force amongst the Danes and Saxons. In England the death 
penalty was not formally abolished until the reign of Canute. 
(See Milman, UitL of LeXxn ChrUtianitjf, Bk. ni. c^ v.). 

There was, indeed, one custom of the Northern 
nations which yielded very slowlv, and only after 
many conflicts, to the influence of Christian teach- 
ing. In general the tone of morality — especially 
in all that relates to married life — amongst those 
nations was very high, much higher than in the 
Roman world which they conquered. Monogamy 
was the rule, and conjugal fidelity was strictly 
enforced. An exception, however, was made in 
the case of princes, who, as a mark of dignity, were 
allowed to maintain a plurality of wives or con- 
enbines. It is perhaps not wonderful that after 
their conversion these rude chiefs found it hard to 
accept the Christian view, and to regard this 
practice as sinful adultery, or that zealous Christian 
teachers should have oft^ found the task of con- 
tending against this practice beset with much 
difficulty and danger. 

4- Divorce. — The adultery of the wife has at all 
times been regarded as a sufficient ground for 
divorce ; but differences of opinion have prevailed 
as to whether the same rule applies to the case of 
adultery committed by the husband. By the civil 
law of England, a wife cannot obtain a decree for 
divorce on the sole ground of the husband’s 
adultery ; there must be other circnmstances, as, 
e.g., cruelty or neglect. In Scotland, on the other 
hand, the "adultery of either partner is itself a 
sufficient ground for divorce. The subject of 
divorce wfil be more fully “treated in a separate 
article. For the present it may be sufficient to 
note that in the Roman Cathohe Church, and by 
the canons of the English Church, divorced persons, 
whether innocent or gnilty, are not allowed to 
marry again during the lifetime of the other 
partner. RemarriaOT is permitted in the Greek 
Church and in most xleformed Churches. 

LrmULtVRt — ^Von Dobschlitx. Christian Life in the Primitive 
Church ( WUiiams t Korgate, ISW) ; Lecty, Histonj vf Eurepean 
Ihraist Harnack, l^eh. der altehrirth Literatur (Leiprig, 
1S93); FnnV, Altekristl. Bussdisdplin (Merbom, 1S37); xee 
also Letonnican, L*tvvlulion du mariage et de la famUle^ 
Fans, ISSSfEng. tr. in Cantemporarp Saie^ serieslt Wester- 
in.ri*V, Hist, of Human Marriage (Hacraillan, 1E91); art. 
■Adoltere' in Cabrol's Diet. dtArehloL ChriL ate., and in 
VacanVa Diet, de ThioL Catholique. iL FoLEY. 

ADULTERY (Parsi). — The ancient Iranians 
attached much importance to marriage, and hence 
they looked upon adnlteiy with horror.' In the 
Gatha Ushtavaiti (Foma, Uii- 7) there is a care- 
fully worded warning against what JliDs calls 
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•solicitations to vice,’* etc. The female Yazata 
Ashi {Yasht, xvii. 67-60) inveighs bitterly 
this vice. She says that it ‘ is the •worst deed that 
men and tyrants do, ’t 'when they seduce maidens 
from the path of virtue. In some parts of the 
Avesta and in the Pahlavi books adultery is pe^ 
sonified as ‘ Jahi.’ The Yazata Haoma is entreated 
to ■withstand the evil influence of vicious rvoinei^ 
■whose lustful, ivavering mind is like a cloud, which 
changes the direction of its motion according to 
the direction of the rvind (Yosna, ix. 32). The 
Amesha Spenta Asha VakishtS (‘Best Righteous- 
ness’) is similarly appealed to (Yasht, iii. 9). An 
adulterer or adulteress is, ns it were, an opponent 
of Gao, the good spirit of the earth or the animal 
creation, the idea being that such a person comes 
in the way of the progress of the world ( Vendidad, 
xxi. 1). The progress of the world in the different 
spheres of activity, physical and mental, acts 
against these evil-doers (ib. xxi. 17). Eredat- 
Fedri is the name of a good, pious maiden who 
is considered as a prototype of maidenly ■virtue, 
and whose guardian spirit is invoked to withstand 
the evil machinations of Jahi, the personification 
of adultery (Yasht, xiii. 142). 

In the Pahlavi Bundahish (ch. iii.) this Jahi 
(Pahlavi JeA) is said to be an accomplice of Ahriraan 
himself. Her work is ‘to cause that conflict in 
the world, the distress and injury from which ■will 
become those of Anhurmazd and the archangels. 

In the Pahlavi Da(lstan-i-Denig (list question) § 
adultery is spoken of as one of the most heinous 
sins. The mother of Zohak is said to be the 
first woman in the world who committed this 
oflence. It is described as a sin which disturbs all 
lineage, which puts an end to all self-control and 
to the legitimate authority of a husband. It is 
more heinous than theft or spoliation {77th ques- 
tionj.ll It is a crime which leads at times to mur- 
der, because the woman sometimes brings about 
abortion. V There is another way in which adultery 
leads to murder. It is noted in the account of preg- 
nancy ** that sexual intercourse daring pregnancy 
IS prohibited, because it is understood that it leads 
to injuiy to the life of the child in the womb. 
Now, a woman who yields to lust and gives herself 
up to an adulterous life is likely to commit adul- 
tery even in pregnancy. Such intercourse may 
cause the loss of the iife of the child in the womb. -It 
Adultery is a canker in society in another way. 
When a man commits adultery -with a woman, 
according to the injunction of the Vejuiidadhe is 
bound to support the woman whom he has seduced 
and the chiiaren that may be born of the Dlioit 
mtercourse. It is his duty to bring up his illegiti- 
mate children along with his legitimate children, 
aut then the company of the illegitimate children 
IS likely to spoil the good manners and morals of 
the legitimate ohddren. And, on the other hand, 

"P illegitimate chUdren 
properly, if he does not give them proper training, 
he IS responsible for, and guilty of, all the wrongful 

‘='*y<lren may commit in their 
chddhood or when they are gro'rni up. 

adnlten' was too heinous to be fuUy 
^oned for. But what little atonement could be 
made for it was directed to be done by the following 
good Mts (Datutan-l-Denlff, Ixxviii. 17-19) - ® 

mitt k 1 the adulterer, 

^t help, i.e. by money or otherwise, in bringing 
about the marnage of four poor couples, (bfuf 
m^ assist with money poor children who are ^t 
cared for by others, and bring them up decently 
* SBE xxxi. 189. 

t Jb. xmU. 281. « ri, - 

I Ib. voL iviiL ch, hodL } 6. ^ 

I Ib. ch. Ixxriiu { S. m ri « n 

"See Brers. Hlb.tB. 

tt SEE, rol rriil. ch. lirriii. { 9 


and educate them, (c) If he secs others in society 
leading a vicious life, he must do his beat to retrieve 
them, (d) He must perform certain religious rites, 
like those of the Dvfizhdah-HomSst. 

In the Virdf-Namak tlie adulterer is represented 
as punished by being thrown into a steaming brazen 
caldron (ch. lx.), the adulteress ns gashing her own 
bosom and breasts (ch. Ixii.).* The adulteress who 
brings about abortion meets with worse punishment 
(ch. Ixiv,). In all cases of adultery the Vendiddd 
(rv. 18) requires that the person seducing a woman, 
whether married or unmarried, shall maintain her 
and the children that may be bom of her until they 
come of age. Any attempt at abortion was con- 
sidered a great sin (Vend. xv. 11-14). 

JivANJi Jamshedji Modi. 

ADULTERY (Roman).—;!. Under the Repub- 
lic. — The word adulterium is a noun - derivative 
of adulterate, which is probably ad alterum (it 
converters). The offence on the part of the wife is 
sexual intercourse with any man other than her 
lawful husband. On the part of the husband it 
has a narrow meaning, and is confined to mis- 
conduct ■with married women, misconduct with 
other than married women being designated by 
the general term stupmm. The unequal treat- 
ment of husband and wife is bluntly expressed by 
Cato in Aul. GeU. x. 23: ‘In adulteno nxorem 
tuam si prehendisses, sine indicio impune necares ; 
ilia to, 81 adnlterares . . . digito non auderet _con- 
tingere, neque ius est.’ From this passage it is 
clear that the old right of self-help survived into 
the times of the Republic. There is no evidence, 
however, that the adulterer could be killed as well 
as the woman, if taken in the act. Originally the 
offence was dealt ■with not by the State (except in 
cases where it passed nil bounds, and became, like 
open immorality, n matter for the police jurisdiction 
of the censors and lediles), but by the iudieium 
domesticum, or family council, in which near rela- 
tives took part, with the head_ of the family m 
president in ■virtue of his patria potestas. This 
council could inflict what punishment it chose 
(Dionys. ii. 25 ; Suet. Tib. § 35. Cf. Plin. ffJT 
xiv. 13 ff. : 'matronam a suis inedia mori coactam,’ 
where the charge brought is intemperance). H a 
■wife was divorced on the ground of adultery, it 
was left to a civil court to decide what part of 
her do^wry she should retain. Such a trial was 
termed a iudieium de moribus. The procedure 
foUowed is not accurately known, and cannot be 
recovered ■with any certainty from the evidence of 
the later la^wyers, who are our only authorities. 

2 . Under the Empire : The Lex Julia. — By the 
end of the Republic, owing, among other causes, 
to the absence of effective legislation, immorality 
became so rife at Rome that the Government be- 
came alarmed at the prospect of a shrinkage in 
the population of Italy, la consequence of this, 
Augustus in 736/18 carried through the measure 
knoivn (though the title is doubtful) ns the Lex 
Julia de adulteriis coereendis (Hor. Car. iv. 5. 
21-24 ; Suet. -dug. § 34). This, as its opening clause 
j shows (‘ n« juw posthac stuprum adulteriumve 
faeiio seiens dolo malo’), was directed against im- 
morality in general as well as against adultery. 
But now for the first time Roman law recognized 
adultery as an act done in contravention of the law 
of the State, and allowed others than the father 
or husband of the adulteress to prosecute. For 
this purpose a new court (queestio perpetua) was 
established (Dio, liv. 30). The fragments of the 
law that survive ■will be found in Bruns, Fontes 
Juris Aniiqui*, p. 114. Adultery on the part of 
wife or concubine was declared punishable^ by the 
law, while marital misconduct was taken to include 
offences knowingly (dolo malo) committed against 
• Hosh&ngji and Hang, Yirdf-Edmalc, pp. 196, 187- 
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any matrona honesta, as -n-ell as against a married 
tYoman {matei^amiluu). It should be noticed that 
the coruTubinatus, or inferior marriage, though of 
great antiquity, •was noivfor the first time recognized 
as a permanent legal relationship, doubtless in order 
to prevent such connemons from being penalized 
under the clauses against stuprum. The law fined 
the adulteress in one half of her dowry and one 
third of her proper^. The adulterer lost the half 
of his property. Both were interdicted fire and 
water, a punishment soon replaced by exile or 
deportation to an island. There is no ground for 
supposing that the death-penalty was sanctioned 
the original terms of the Lex Julia (Paul. Sent, 
ii. 26. 14). Conviction entailed infamia (Dig. iu. 
2. 2, 3), and the condemned became incapable of 
giving evidence {intestabiles. Dig. xxiL 5. 14, 18). 
The adulteress could not marry again (Dig. xxiii. 
2. 26), but she was not debarred from entering the 
condition of concubinaius (Mart. vi. 22). The dis- 
solution of the marriage was a necessary preliminary 
to any action taken against the wife or her para- 
mour, and if her husband did not divorce his wife, 
he rendered himself liable to the charge of procura- 
tion (lenocinium). For sixty days after the dissoln- 
tion of the marriage the right to prosecute was 
reserved to the husband or father of the woman 
(Dig. xlviii. S. 2, § 8). If these took no action 
within this period of time, any one unconnected 
■with the family (exiraneus) could prosecute (Tac. 
Ann. ii. 85). Both offenders could not be prose- 
cuted at once, and the trial of the one had to be 
completed before that of the other was begun. If 
the man was acquitted, the woman could not he 
charged. A penod of limitation was prescribed 
withm which an action must be brought, — six 
months in the case of the woman, five years in 
the case of the man. The ancient right of self-help 
■was never entirely abolished, but the exercise of it 
was severely restricted. A father who surprised 
bis daughter in wsa txtrpituJine might kill her and 
her paramour, ithe did so in conlinenti, which was 
held to mean ' almost by one and the same blow.’ 
The hnsband’s right to kill his ■wife when taken 
in the act was withdra^wn. Here we seem to see 
an attempt to abolish the right of self-help by 
restricting it to the person least likely to act on 
the impulse of the moment. The only fragment 
which Me husband retained of his former power was 
the right to kill the adulterer if a freedman of the 
family or a persona vilis (e.g. an actor), and if fotmd 
in the house. The husband could detain the adul- 
terer for twenty hours in order to secure evidence 
of the offence {rei lestandce causa]. 

"The Lex Julia formed the basis of all subsequent 
legislation against adultery. It was not seriously 
modified till Constantine, under the influence of 
Christian ideas, introduced the penalty of death 
for the adulterer, and, by a curious reaction, once 
more confined the right of mosecution to the near 
relatives of the adulteress. The death penalty was 
maintained during the reigns of succeeding emperors. 
It was confirmed DT Justinian [Inst. iv. 18. 4), who 
imposed on the adulteress the penalty of lifelong 
imprisonment in a nunnery, unless the offended 
husband cared to reclaim her -within two years. 

laTSKATTitz. — VJ. Rein. Das Criminatreeht der Jtomer. IBW, 
p. E35ff. ; Th. Mommsen, Dom. Strafresht. 1S99, p. CSSU. ; 
A. dn Boys, Bist. du droit criminet des pe^ixs oneienj, 1815, 

pp. <0011.. e 77 C. F. W. Hall. 

ADULTERY (Semitic).— The ricatment of in- 
fidelity among the Semites can be illustrated by a 
great variety of evidence, extending from the 
codified legislation of Hammurabi, king of Baby- 
lonia (c. ^0), to the“un-written, though no less 
authoritative, tribal laws of the present day. So 
far as women are concerned — and, as elsewhere. 


the infidelity of the man was only tardily recog- 
nized as blameworthy — it must be understood that 
the offence implies a particular type of marriage, 
since it is obvious that where the woman has 
liberty of choice, does not leave her own kin, and 
mav receive her suitors when or as long as she 
w-ill, adultery is out of the question. Such a union 
is entirely one of a personal character, and gives 
the man no legitimate offspring.* But the pre- 
vailing type in the Semitic world is that wherein 
the_ woman follows the hnsband, who has paid a 
‘ bride-price ’ (Arab, mahr, Heb. tndhar) to her kin, 
whereby he has compensated them for the loss of 
her sendees, and has acquired the right of possess- 
ing sons who shall belong to his tribe. By this act 
the man has practically acquired the exclusive 
property-rights, and deprives the woman of the 
right of disposing of her ou-n person. Further, it 
must be recognized that this does not imply that 
paternity always meant what it does to ns. The 
evidence goes to show that the man is at first only 
the father of all the children of the woman he has 
taken ; and he might transfer or dispose of her 
temporarily in a way that is quite repugnant to 
all ideas of chastity. At this stage, therefore, 
a distinction could be, and was, drama between 
authorized and unauthorized laxity, and in the 
circumstances the term ‘adultery’ conld be applied 
only to those acts of infidelity svhich were done 
without the husband’s consent or knowledge. It 
required a great advance before any breaWng of 
the imion between hnsband and -wife could be re- 
garded as a desecration.t See Maeeiaoe. 

In tracing the growing strictness of ideas of 
chastity in the Semitic world, it is to be observed 
that there was a gradual development of institu- 
tions of law and justice. Primarily, all offences 
against a man are matters for him and for bis kin 
or tribe to settle ; adultery may thus be privately 
avenged, and it is not until society has taken many 
steps forward in government that the matter is 
taken out of private hands and referred to a judicial 
inquiry. There is a great social gap, therefore, 
between the parental authority of Jud^ in Gn 38, 
and the recognition that immorality is an offence 
to be punished by judges, in Job 3I*h 

It is undeniable that there was much in early 
Semitic life that cannot be judged in the light of 
modern ideas, and that primitive usages which 
were hardly thought to be dishonourable (Gn 19"S 
cf. Jg 19°^) — for which parallels could easily be 
found— bespeak a lack of refinement which leads 
to the inference that adultery, if recognized at all, 
could only have been the unauthorized infidelity 
referred to above. But a general advance in cus- 
tom can be traced, and is peculiarly illustrated by 
three stories of the patriarchs: there is a distinct 
growth in morals in the account of Isaac’s adven- 
ture at Gerar (Gn 26) as compared -with the dupli- 
cate narrative of Abraham m Egypt (ch. 12), and 
these stories from the Jahivist or Judeean source 
are overshadowed by the Elohist or Ephraimite 
account of Abraham at Gerar (ch. 20), where the 
iniquity of adultery is forcibly realized. 

Under the ordinary type of marriage, known m 
the baal or marriage of subjection, the Semitic 
■woman, if unmarried, is entirely under the author- 
ity of her father ; if betrothed or married, of her 
husbani It is necessary, therefore, to observe 
that, if adultery is primarily an infringement of the 
husband’s rights, seduction is no less a matter for 
the father of the rmbetrothed -virgin. According to 
the old Hebrew law (Ex 22’“-), the man who was 

• BobMteoa Smith. Kirahip end Jtarrie^e in Earls 
Arabia's, pp. V9-99. 

t Robert»on Smith's resesrehes »re suppiemented bp Well. 
hscKa (GGS, 1ES3}. who has obstrred tbit amrag the Ambs 
mistrust ind Jeiiom^ sprmj less (rum love or ethlcil considcra- 
boas thsn from ideas ot property. 
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cuilty of seduction was obliged _to_ pay the mohar 
or bride-price and marry his victim; the later 
code (Dt fixes the amount at fifty shekels, 

and characteristically prevents the man from 
ing his newly-raade mfe adrift, by removing f^ero 
him the right of divorce. How the law worked in 
ancient Israel can be gathered from the account in 
frn 34, where, although little of the oldest narrative 
has been retained, it seems clear that compensation 
was required, and dispute or high-handed acrion 
would lead to furious intertribal conflicts.t The 
usual penalty for adultery was compensation, 
but frequently the offender was put to death. 
Modem custom permits the guilty pair, if caught, 
to be killed at once, or, at the sentence of the 
sheikhs, all the men take an equal share in the 
execution. The last point is important, since blood- 
shed according to primitive thought is a_ respon- 
sibility which all members of the community must 
share. The old form of exacting the death-penalty 
is parallel, as Robertson Smith has observed, to 
the ancient ritual of sacrifice. In both, every 
member of the kin should as far as possihle 
participate in the actX The particular form of 
death-penalty may vary between stoning, strang- 
ling, impaling, burning, and — at the present day — 
even shooting. 

Alere suspicion of adultery is not enough, 
and terrible consequences may result from un- 
supported denunciation. Hebrew law required two 
witnesses, and (by an extension of the (alio) the 
false accuser would bring upon himself the punish- 
ment his charge would have entailed upon another. 
It is noteworthy that the law in Dt 22“ specifically 
provides that the guilty ones are ‘found’ in the 
act. The law in question belongs to a group which 
reflects that stage where moral ideas have become 
BO advanced that the husband attaches importance 
to the _ chastity of his newly-married wife (the 
restrictions of Xv 2V' apply only to the priests). 
The procedure (Dt 22“-“) is detailed, and states 
that if_ the accusation of impurity brought against 
the bride is true, she is stoned to death by ‘the 
men of the city ’ ; if false, the man must pay a 
hundred shekels to the father, and is not permitted 
to cUvorce his wife.§ It is intelligible that, in the 
former event the girl is treated as an adulteress, 
since from the time that she was betrothed she is 
regarded dr. facto as a married woman. The same 
code in its treatment of betrothed women makes a 
noteworthy distinction in the scene of the offence, 
bhould It be committed in the city, teth are 
stoned ; whereas, if it be in the open country, the 
woman goes free, since it is assumed that she cried 
for help and found no protector (vv.“-“).|i 

The Daby Ionian code of Hammurabi implies a 
more advanced stete of culture than the oldest 
Hebrew. The position of the married woman w-as 
secured by a contract which could specify the 
penalty for her infidelity and possibly vouched for 
ner purity at the time of marriage.^ The follow- 
ing laws require notice -.-The man who is caught 
ravishing a betrothed virmn who is living in her 
fathers l.ouse is put to death, whUst she hereelf 
betrothed to his own son, a 
to^ction IS draw-n dependent upon whether the 

consummated. In 

sUver and^^ve her hS^peSmal^property! SiTshl 

I mligian of the SemiUfi, pp. 285, 4858 

f ‘ P- 255- 

r.8»n3ed u a dirtinrt r<aeiion upon “ 


is free to marry whom she will. In the former 
event, the man is strangled ; the treatment of the 
girl is uncertain in the text.* Drowning was the 
ordinary legal penalty, although, according to a 
somewhat obscure law, the man might pardon his 
wife and the king the adulterer at their will. 
The Babylonian procedure in cases where absolute 
proof was not at hand is characteristic. In all 
ordinary cases the wife could take an oath and 
swear her innocence, and was allowed to return (or 
was sent?) to her (father’s) house; but ‘if the 
finger had been pointed at her on account of 
another,’ and she is obviously the subject of scandal, 
she must undergo ordeal by water. Robertson 
Smith has cited the Arabian story of Hind bint 
‘Utba, wiiose husband sent her back to her father 
on suspicion of unchastity, and it appears that the 
case could not rest there, her treatment being 
clearly regarded as an insult; and from another 
incident it would seem that suspected wives could 
be conducted under ignominious circumstances to 
the Ka'ba and there swear seventy oaths.f The 
ordeal and oath reappear in the antique ordeal pre- 
served in a late source, Nttfi”-’*, where the suspected 
wife is conducted to the priest, who brings her in 
humiliating attire before Jahweh. There the priest 
charges her by an oath w'hich she accepts with the 
formula ‘Amen,’ and prepares a potion of holy 
water and the dust of the floor of the sanctuary, J 
in which have been washed the words of the oath. 
The procedure, which does not prescribe any 
punishment for unjust accusation, is treated at 
greater length in the Mishna {^SoUt ; cf. also_ Jos. 
Ant. III. xi. 6), and is said to have been abolished 
towards the close of the 1st cent. A.D. (cf., further, 
Oath, Ordeal). 

The old Babylonian code handles acts of adultety 
in the case where the husband is a captive away 
from home. If he had left means of livelihood (lit 
maintenance), and the wife enters the house of 
another, she is condemned to be drowned,— his 
family perhaps bring the charge, — whilst, failing 
these means, her desertion is not blameworthy; 
only, should the man regain his city she must leave 
the second husband (and children, if any) and 
return. Not unconnected with the subject is the 
further law that the woman who brought about 
her husband’s death in order to marry another is 
to be killed. In Talmudic law, moreover, the 
adulteress who is divorced may not marry her 
accomplice. The charge against the widow in Gn 
38, as the narrative shows, comes under the epe of 
betrothed women, but the penalty (burning) is ei- 
ceptional.§ When the woman was of low standing, 
e.g, a slave, the death-sentence was not demanded 
(Lv 19“=-). 

Naturally, the extreme sentence wsis not always 
carried out. Usage varied according to the tone 
of_ public opinion and private interests. A man 
mi^t not care to parade his wife’s disgrace 
(Mt I*’), and the woman in Jn 8 who was taken in 
adultery ultimately departs unpunished. Cosmo- 
politan life in Palestine in the last centuries of 
the pre-Christian era was scarcely conducive to 
purity, and the writer in Pr 6“®’- emphasizes 
not so much the immorality as the folly of 
the man who provokes the jealousy and wrath 
of the husband in a way which is likely to have 
unpleasant consequences for himself (ct. also Sir 
23W-5I5). doubt the teaching of the Hebrew 

prophets always outstripped contemporary morals. 

* For ‘one shall cast into the water' we should probably 
read 'him* (Scheil, Winckler, Harper, etc.); see S. A. Coo^ 
Laws of Hoses, etc. (1903) 100 f. In that case ‘ strangled ' should 
preferably be ' bound.' 

t Kinship^, p. 123 ; EeL Sem.i p. 180. 

1 For Semitic parallels cf. the Syriac henhnd and shepdgia, 
and see JQR, 1902, p. 431 ; JR AS, 1903, p. 595. . - 

} For daughters of priests (Lv 21»), for all cases of immorality 
(Juh 204 4i25t) »nd for incest (Code of ^nmmurabi). 
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The great advance upon primitive thought was the 
msistence upon the fact that adulteiy is as immoral 
in the hnshand as in the wife ; previous to this the 
adulterer suffered only in so far as he had been the 
object of the injured husband’s revenge. Accord- 
ingly the Decalogue and related teaching mark a 
great step in ethics in denouncing adultery, and in 
their warning against the covetousness from which 
tot springs (cf. the development of the truth in 

The peculiar character of Nature-worship and 
the native cults of Baal and Ashtoreth were direct 
incentives to impurity, and whatever may have 
inSuenced growth of refinement in this scattered 
field, it is evident that the purer conception of 
Jahweh among the Hebrew prophets went hand 
in hand with the refinement of moral ideas in 
Israel. The relation between worshipper and God 
was tTOified by the marriage-relation, and Jahweh 
was His people’s baaX even as the husband was 
the baal of his wife. It was impossible not to 
perceive that intercourse with aliens tended in- 
evitably to participation in foreign rites, and 
the symbolical use of such terms as ‘jealousy,’ 
‘ fornication,’ or * adultery ’ becomes characteristic 
of the religious life of Israel, bound as it was to 
its God as surely as the wife was bound to her 
husband. Hosea’s doctrine was thus in accordance 
with well-established belief, and lays stress upon the 
fact that, whatever may have been the customary 
attitude towards adultery in everyday life, Jahweh 
had neither destroyed nor utterly forsaken His 
adulterous people, but was ivilling to receive them 
arain and pay the betrothal price of ‘ faithfulness.’ 

Xjtzratuics. — A B. Davidson, art. ’Hoses* in Hsstiocs* 
DS; PEFSt, 1637, p. 1301, p. I76ff., 1905, p. SSO; »nd 

the works referred to in the course of the above article. For 
the OT laws consult C. F. Ktni,Uaviga<ifImd!iLatejiten 

a902).p.8i. Stasley A Cook. 
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ADVAITA — AJvaita, derived from a privative 
and dvaita, ‘'duality ’ or ‘ dualism ’ (from Skr. dvi^ 
‘two’), in its philosophic applications means non- 
dualism, and is used to desi^ate the fundamental 
principle of the 'VedSnta (see art. 'VedSnta), which 
asserts that the only realitj' is brcdiman ; that the 
dualism setup between self and the world, between 
spirit and matter, is the result of illusion (mdyd), 
or of ignorance (avidya). The manifold world with 
its changing phenomena is unreal ; the only reality 
is brahman, which is identified with atman or self. 
The view which accepts as real both the Ego and 
the non-Ego in their distinction and opposition is 
dvaita or dualism ; that which denies this dualism 
is advaila. 

It is important to note the negative form of this 
philosophic term. It would have been easy to find 
a positive term if the intention had been to assert 
dogmatically the oneness of all reality as a positive 
conclusion. The advaila does not positively assert 
this oneness ; it simply denies the dualism which 
presents itself in our ordinary thinking. This 
distinction is not only of importance in defining 
the precise meaning of the advaita, but it also 
throws li^ht on the process of development by 
which Indian philosophy arrived at this result. 

Just as the ideal philosophy of Greece was pre- 
ceded by attempts to reach the basis of things 
along quite other lines, so the advaita solution of 
the Inaian problem was the culmination of a long 
series of philosophic systems. These are generally 
describeu as the six aarianas, the six recognized 
systems. 

The predominant interest in ail of these was reiigioui, not 
philosophic. The Nyiya taught its loric in order that man by 
finding out truth might attain to the bliss of emancipation 
through the favour of Urara (God), whose existence can be 
demonstrated by inference. The VaiSesika school sought to 
enlarge our means of knowledge by an elaborate classification 
of existence. The Sankbi-a caUed m question these classifica- 
tions, and reduced all existences to one, which it called prolrlf. 


dead matter, out of which all other substances were formed 
by the spontaneous action of its three qualities (see art. 
SasKUra). The explanation of life it sought in a puruta 
• (soul), always in, but not of. prabrCi. Unwilifng to admit 
the presence of a Creator, it thmks to secure the same result 
by the Joint action of this pvrufa and pratrti, Puruta 
cannot create ; praJMi carmot move ; the one is la'me, the other 
Is blind. But the cripple and the blind work together for the 
benefit of the cripple. Purtua believes himself to be miserable 
as being bound in prairti ; ' but when, by the destruction of 
karma Action), he is set free from the influence of prokrti and 
attaint to a correct understanding of the course of nature, he is 
set free from misery*. The Yoga restored to this atheistic 
eystem the idea of a self-existent Urara, through whose guidance 
alone ptirv^a could find his way to salvation. This result, how. 

..... fa a. |-,.:....a — i,. ^ |q„^ process of pliysical 

■ - ii ■ ' ■ - . ■ of the occult procesSM of 

t*. - i". ' I ■ ■ Uimarhia was a return to 

the anthority of Vedic ritual and ceremony, while the Uttarm 
Mimaihsa devoted itself loan exposition of the rationalism of the 
Upanisads, in which are found the germs of those conceptions 
wliicli are peculiar to the adraita teaching (see arL VauiSTi). 

Tliis latest of the six schools, basing itself on 
revelation (frf»), asserts that revelation not justi- 
fied by reason and not corroborated by common 
sense experience will not lead to any real know- 
ledge. It addresses itself to a criticism of the 
creation theory, and the evolution theory of the 
■Vaise^ika and the Sankhya systems above men- 
tioned. It calls in question the very nature of 
our perceptions of prakpti, and asserts that we 
are never conscions of anything beyond our own 
consciousness of phenomena, whether objective or 
subjective. Thought and being are, in fact, so 
inseparably united, that the attempt to separate 
the one from the other is like trying to mount on 
one’s own shoulders. Thought can never transcend 
tbonghl^ and all we are cognizant of is thonahl. 
Real existence [sat) is the same as thought (chit). 
■We are cognizant of phenomena under various 
forms, and we ascribe to them various names, but 
that of which they are the names and forms we 
do not know. The substratum of phenomena is 
per St incapable of definition, it is indescribable 
(anirvachaniya). Nor can it be maintained that 
these phenomena are evolved from thought, for to 
assert that thought changes itself into phenomena 
would be to contradict onr experience of the 
essential nature of thought as one and the same 
in ali states and under all conditions. 

Abandoning, therefore, the theories of creation 
and evolution, the advaita has recourse to what it 
calls vivarta, the mere unacconntalile assumption 
of the phenomenal in thought Thought and 
Being having been shown to be inseparable, the 
supreme genus is a compound of both, whicli is 
named brahman. Tims the advaita proclaims 
itself a philosophy of non-dualism. It recognizes 
phenomena as phenomena ; but it refuses to pene- 
trate into the ultimate nature of their substratum, 
which it declares to be a profound mystery. 
Matter without mind and mind without matter 
are alike unthinkable. Dvaita, duality, is an 
entire misconception. The philosophical accuracy, 
therefore, of the term advaita, which was selected 
to designate this philosophical position, is apparent. 
It does not assert that all is one ; it denies dnality 
without asserting the convertibility of mind and 
matter. According to the advaita doctrine, the 
test of supreme or ultimate reality is unchange- 
ableness. The eye does not change with the phe- 
nomena which it perceives ; but it can be cognized 
as phenomenal by the mind, which can discern the 
changing conditions of the eye, the mind itself 
remaining unchanged throughout the process. But 
the mind, with its various phenomena of reason, 
volition, feeling, etc., is cognized as phenomenal 
by something which cannot be cognized by any- 
thing else, for it is unchanging and nnique. This 
something is the ultimate self-cognizant and con- 
stant fact in all our perceptions. In and through 
it everything is. It is unconditioned, and therefore 
indescribable. It is neither he nor she; it is it. 
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Of it is all real being (sat), nil thought 

joy (ananda). Hence the formula which defines 

irahman — sach-cAicl-dnanda=hemg, thought, luy. 

It is to be noted that the advaita does not deny 
the existence of matter, it simply regards it as 
per St unknowable, and therefore indesonbable. 
We can know it only in the forms in which it is 
phenomenally present in thought. All our know- 
ledge contains two elements, one constant and 
eternal, which is the true, _the_ real ; the other 
changing and transitory, which is the untrue, the 
unreal. , , 

The precise meaning of mdyd becomes clearer 
when regarded from this point of view. Mayaw 
illusion, but not illusion without a basis. This 
basis is not thought which is changing, but the 
indescribable, the unknowable substratum of phe- 
nomena. That this unknowable must exist is a 
necessity of thought. Some metaphysicians speak 
of it as if it were an illusion out and out, sent 
forth from within the bosom of thought itself ; but 
this is a view which is not necessitated by the 
teaching of the advaita as expounded above. 
Maya cannot mean illusion out and out, but only 
so far as the phenomenal presentation is concerned. 
The Arfoaifin is concerned only in maintaining that 
thought and being are inseparable ; it is quite in 
harmony with this position to maintain that a sub- 
stratum of phenomena, regarding which nothing 
is or can be known, exists. 

The name Biren to the complex whole, thought and belug 
M reality, bra^iman, has been variously explained. (See art. 
Brahuxk). The most eatUfactory explanation ie that which 
tracefl It to the rise of the term in the Bigveda to describe 
the elevatlnif and inspiring power of prayer, resultinj^ in 
an elevation of eplrlt which seems to lift the soul out of the 
consciousness of Its individual separate existence. U Is also 
designated dfman (self), not as implying individuality, for the 
consciousness of Individuality must vanleh in the contemplation 
of brahman^ but because the sphere within which these higher 
processes of thought, which rise above the phenomenal self, 
have their being is that of the thinking subject Brahman is the 
Supreme, the unconditioned Self, transcending all individuality. 
The relation of this traAmon to the Illusions that present them* 
selves in our consciousness is Illustrated by familiar examples 
the mirage assumed to be water, the rope assumed to be a 
snake, etc. As in some of these instances want of proper light 
is the source of the Illusion, so want of right knowleoge ie the 
cause ol our xnistaidng phenomena for realities. 

The Advaitins ■were fully conscious of the gravity 
of the problem which fitiU remained unsolved, viz, 
the^ real origin of these illusions. In many of 
their attemots at explanation they contradict the 
fundamental principle of their system. We are 
told that tndyd is only a creation of the mind ; 
the mind is led away to these false notions. But 
this explanation, which seems to give definite 
objective existence to these false notions, is sub* 
versive of advaitism. The attempt is made to 
evade this difficulty by asserting that the mind 
has within itself from etemiW ideas which it 
only renecte or dreams out. it thus only per- 
ceives itself. But eternal ideas seem also to 
constitute separate reality. Others find the 
origin of m the limitations imposed upon 

the unlimited. Tliese limits, which give rise to the 
phenomena of peroeption, are the creation of the 
individual as an individual ; in brahman, the un- 
Imitod, there is no individualization. To be eman- 
cipated from all sense of separate individuality is 
real knowMge, real bliss_. This is the emanci- 
pation which finds expression in the formula tat- 
tvam-asi, ‘ thou art it.’ 

Others, again, have recourse to the theory of 
reflexion, viz. that the varying phenomena of per- 
ception emerge through the reflexion of brahman 

1 refleota? Here 

again we have duality. The most generally 
accepted so ution is that which despairs of the 
solution, which contents itself with saying that 

^ false; all is as 

It 18 , all la brahman. It illustrates its position by 


the story of YSjnavalkya, the ancient sage, who, 
when asked by one of his pupils in a question, 
thrice repeated, to describe the advaita, gave no 
answer ; and, when pressed, replied that the advaita 
is best described by silence, for all describing means 
dvaita or dualism.* 

Religion having furnished the chief stimulus to 
Indian philosophic thought, we naturally expect 
to find the root and gerin of its leading conceptions 
in the Indian sacred writings. A line of thought 
leading up to the Vedftntic or advaita conception 
can be distinctly traced in the Br&hmanas based 
upon the Vedas, and in subsequent ’ writings 
reckoned as inspired scripture. 

Starting from a worship of personified nature, 
powers, the religious mind of the ancient Indians 
pressed on to seek that on which the gods and the 
worlds depended for their creation and their sup- 
port. It found it in that elevation of soul expen- 
enced in prayer, which enabled it to transcend its 
individual existence, to which it gave the name 
brahman. 

In the Taittiiiya-Brahmana, 2, 8, 9, 6, the ques- 
tion of the Rigveda, ‘Who is the supporter of 
the hearers of the world 7 ’ is answered. Brahman 
is declared to be ‘ that out of whioh_ earth and 
heaven have been formed, and that which upholds 
the bearers of the world.’ 

In the Kathaka-Upanijad, v. 1-3, which repre- 
sents a later stage in this process of thought, the 
brahman is described as the most inward and the 
noblest element in all the manifestations of nature, 
‘ the sun in the firmament, God in the heavens,’ as 
dwelling everywhere, as_ bom everywhere, and he 
only is free from suffering and sure pf salvation 
who reveres ' the unborn, the unchangeably 
spiritual’ that dwells within him. 

In the Chandogya-Upani?ad is set forth in the 
clearest terms this exaltation of the atman, or 
self, in its identification with brahman. ‘This 
Universe is brahman. Its material is spirit, life is 
its body, light its form . . . all-embracing, silent, 
undisturbed — this is my soul (dtnuin) in the inmost 
heart, smaller than a seed of grain — this is my 
soul in the inmost heart, greater than the earth, 
greater than the heavens, greater than all these 
worlds . . . this is 6ra477i«» i to it shall_ I, when i 
go hence, he united.’ t The self in this sense is 
‘ the real,’ ‘ the one without a second (advitiya).’ 
It is that ont of which the whole world has been 
fomed, of which the world is a mere transforma- 
tion. He who knows the ont knows all. 

The parallel movements ol thought in the ancient and modem 
philoBOphies of the West have been frequently pointed out. 
The early Greek philosophy was inspired by the longing to dis- 
cover a principle of unity in the manifoldness of the phenomenal 
world. The earlier attempts resulted in the assumption of some 
one common physical principle, out of which this variety was 
developed ; the later attempts sought It In a spiritual cause. 
Xenophanes proclaimed the unitv of the Divine, and his disciple 
Parmenides, denying to this Divine principle personality and 
change, reduced it te Beinff. To the unity thus reached by the 
path of pure abstraction be opposed the world of phenomena as 
nou'beinff (rb utj 5y). The correspondence between these suc- 
cessive sUges in Greek thought ana the course of Indian thought 
outlined above is Interesting and suggestive. The other paralleJ 
Is that presented by the Kantian philosophy. By a different 
path from that of mere abstraction, Kant pursued the wme 
metaphysical quest. Having subjected to a minute critiwl 
analysis the faculties of human knowledge, he arrived at the 
result that ’the thing in itself* (das Ping an sich) is not 
accessible to human knowledge, as all knowledge of the external 
objective world is realized through the application of certain 
categories of thought, the categories of space, time, and cauwb 
jty, which inhere In the mind of the thinking subject. Reality 
In itself, therefore, so far os these faculties are our means of 
knowledge, is unknowable. . 

One cannot fail to recognize here also a remark- 
able similarity between Kant*s critical position 
and the real advatia doctrine. But there is this 
important difference to be noted in regard to 

* Sankara on Brahmasuirat Hi. 2. 17 ; Deussen, UpanU/tads. 
Eng.tr. (1906) p. 166 f. 

t Ohind.-Up. Ul. K, cf. 6atap.*Br. x. 6. 8. 
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method. The advaita presents ns svith no critical 
analysis of the process of knowledge, for we can 
scarcely dignify with such a name the arbitrary 
and fanciful methods above indicated, by which 
tte Advaitin sought to explain the fact of maya 
in our perception of phenomena. So far as the 
advaita is to be regained ns a philosophy, it is a 
philosophy of a purely abstract and speculative 
nature. By one supreme effort of mind it advances 
to a position which other philosophies have sought 
to establish by a patient and la^rious examina- 
tion of the facts of experience. In its religions 
itepect it exhibits similar characteristics, and its 
religious aspect is more important than its specu- 
lative interest. It is a doctrine of salvation 
through the attainment of the true hncniUdge, and 
this knowledge is to be realized in the adi-aita 
conclusion. By a purely intellectual effort the 
emancipation of the soul from evil is to be 
achieved. In this solution of a deep moral prob- 
lem we see the same impatience of facts, the 
same summary method of reaching the desired 
goal, as marks the speculative side of this philo- 
sophy. How fur this philosophy has sounded the 
depths of the problem may be gathered from the 
illustration which it employs to describe it. One 
who wears a jewel round his neck is distressed 
when, forgetting that he has it, he searches here 
and there to find it. His peace is restored when 
he discovers that it has never been lost. So, we 
arc told, the distressed soul finds salvation in the 
knowledge that there is no diversity, no evil, no 
separateness. Pleasure and pain are merely the 
results of this false sense of individuality and 
separateness. The mind of the indiiddual may be 
conscious of evil and of suffering; but the great 
mind brahnan knows nothing of these. Identifi- 
cation with brahman is the source of all bliss, the 
sense of separateness is the root of all ei-il. 

JLimurriis.— «« »rt. VsBi-TTA. The riewol Adr»!tlsm plrtn 
above wltl be found fully expounded in M. N. Dvivedi's SlcnUm 
er Adeaititm I Bombiy, 1SS9. D. M ACKICHAN. 

ADVOCATE. — ^The etymological meaning of 
•advocate’ (Lat. advocahu) is one called to, i.e, 
one called to another’s aid. It may be used of one 
called in to assist another in any business, ns, e.g,, \ 
when an official appointed to defend the rights and 
revenues of the church was called adcocatiu cede- \ 
tier. In legal phraseology an advocate is one | 
called in to assist anothers cause in a court of 
justice. The Lat. advocatuj had a wider siCTifi- 
cance than ‘advocate’ connotes in modern Eng. 
lisb ; in Cicero’s time it denoted a backer, hence 
any legal assistant : not an advocate ns in later 
authors (cf. J’hil. i. | 16, pro Cac. §§ 24, 43). Like 
rapinXyrot in classical Greek, adcocatus might 
refer to any * friend of the accused person, cafled 
to speak to his character, or othenvise enlist the 
sympathy of the judges (or, as we should call 
them, the jury) in his favour.’ 

Fftld (.VottJ cn rranx.’alicn of Ii'T, 1839. 102) supports the 
•bore statement by the following apposite quotation from 
Asconiuj, cd Cic. in Q. CVroif: ‘Qui delcndlt alterum In fudicio, 
aut patronus dicitur si orator est; aut edroosfur, el ant lus 
suprerit, aut pnesenllam roam commodat amlco.' For a 
similar use of rapicAeros he refers to Dens, de F*. L, iniL p. 
Stl. 10 ; Diog. laert. I tl. JUmis, Iv. 60. In Philo, de Opif. B. 

} 6 ‘ the office Intended Is that of a mmitor or odriwr ... but 
still preserving the leadinf idea of amiatt ndrocofta in eon- 
tUium,* 

‘Advocate/ as a judicial tenn, now generally 
signifies pleadtr. This is a natural development 
of meaning, for assistance in courts of law usually 
takes the form of speaking on behalf of one who is 
accused. As thus employed the word practically 
corresponds to the En^isn ‘barrister,* whose office 
it is to plead the cause of his clienU 

Five uses of advocate fall Tsithin the llmita of 
this article, viz.: — 


X. To the New Testament: 

(fl) Jesus Christ ‘an Adrocatc/ 

(&) The Holy Spirit 'another Adrocate. 
j *. In Church History : 

(a) A.dvocatxu eetlesia, 

Adroeatui diaholi, 

(e) Advccatiu Dei. 

I. 'ADrocATE' IS AT.— (a) Jesus Christ ‘an 
Advocate.’ — There is general agreement that in 
1 Jn 2* (‘If any man sin, we have an Advocate 
with the Father, Jesns Christ the righteous’), 
‘Advocate’ is a better rendering of rcpdcXip-oz 
than either ‘Comforter’ or ‘ Helper,’ the alterna- 
tives suggested in EVm. Wyclif, folloiving the 
V ulgate, has ‘ We han an adnocat anentis the mdir.’ 
In considering the NT use of this word, Jewish as 
well M classical anthors should be consulted. In 
Rabbinical literature p’raglita' — the Aramaic 
transliteration of xapdcKyrot (cf. ’paraclete’) — is 
not infrequently found. Buxtorf quotes ‘An advo- 
cate is a good intercessor before a magistrate or 
king’ (cf. JE vol. ii. p. 514 f.). Doubtless the 
word sometimes occurs m Jewish writers with a 
wider meaning, as in the Tnrgnm on Job 16“ and 
33“, where it represents the Hebrew word for 
‘ interoretcr ’ (maif) ; but its use to designate 
‘pleader’ is well established. The antithesis be- 
tween advocate and accuser is, for example, clearly 
marked in Pirge Aboth, iv. 11 : ‘ He who performs 
one good deed has gotten to himself one advocate 
fparaclete], and he who commits one transgression 
has gotten to himself one accuser.’ Field (op. cit.) 
has good grounds for saying that RahWical 
writers nse paraclete ' precisely in the same way 
as St, John in his Epistle, and as the Latin pat- 
ronus which they also adopt.’ This judgment 
accords with the conclusion already drawn from 
the history of the word. Though tliere is no evi- 
dence that the patrontu was ever called advoeatus, 
‘advocate’ was, in its later us,age, extended in 
meaning so as to include the function of the 
Roman patron, who was liable to he called to 
the side of his client * to represent him before the 
tribunals when be became involved in litiration ’ 
(Muirhead, Roman Lato, p. 9). Clement of Rome 
(1 Ep. ad Cor. i. 36) apphes to our Lord the title 
rpticTiryt=patronus, 

In 1 Jn 2’ the thonghta suggested by the com- 
parison of Christ to the Advocate must be inter- 
preted in barmon' 5 ’ with the context 'When the 
believer is charged with having sinned, and Satan 
presses the clinrge in the presence of the ' Father 
. . . who jndgetn’ (1 P 1“), Christ pleads for the 
accused ; because He is ' righteous ’ His advocacy 
is well-pleasing to the Father ; and His plea that 
God would show forth His righteousness in the 
sinner’s forgiveness is Rased upon the fact that He 
Himself is more than the sinner’s Advocate, even 
the ' propitiation ’ for his sins (I Jn 2*, cf. Ro 3“). 

‘ Faitb in the forgiveness of sins cannot be re- 
ligiously and ethically iunocnous unless it is 
associated with faith in the propitiation ’ (Rothe, 
ExpT, i. [1S90] p. 209). 

(6) The Holy Spirit ‘another Advocate-’ — There 
has been much controversy in regard to the render- 
ing of r-opdxATTot in Jn H'*-” 1^ 16’. In all four 

{ daces 'Wyclif and the chief English versions trans- 
ate it • Comforter ’ ; the Rhemish has ‘ Paraclete.’ 
In RVm ' Advocate ’ is the first alternative. Beza, 
however, has advoeatue both in the Epistle and in 
the Gospel ; he rightly explains its application to 
the Holy Spirit * by a reference to Su Paul’s words 
(Bo 8”) about the Spirit as making intercession 
for ns. The same explanation is given by Pearson 
on the eighth article of the Creed’ (Bare, The 
Musion of the Comforter, 1846, notek. Hare’s own 
preference is for ‘ Comforter,’ not in its secondary 
sense as Consoler, hut in its priraaiy sense as 
Strengthener), Amongst modern scholars there 
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is a Kiowing consensug of opinion in favour of 
■ Advocate ’ as a title of the Holy Spirit as well as 
of Jesus Christ. 

■ Christ is our Advocate on high, 

Thou art our Advocate within. 

The areuments in support of this view are succinctly etawd 
by Field (op. cit. p. 103) : ‘ (1) " Another Advocate, i.e. besides 
Mvselt (2) The word is only known from St. John a wnungs. 
here and in 1 Jn 2>, where ‘'advocate'’ is, by general consent, 
the right word in the right place. (3) Etymologica ly, advocate 
and aopaeATjTor are identical. W Tliis is the only rendering 
which accounts tor the passive form.' 

The question is, ‘ Does the work of the Holy 
Spirit as described in the above four passages 
correspond to the functions of an advocate ? In 
three of them (Jn 14«- “ 15“) the Holy Spirit is 
the ‘ Advocate within ’ the hearts of Christ s dis- 
ciples ; as an Advocate he * pleads the truth and 
makes reply to every argument of sin ’ (14“) ; His 
pleading is with power because He brinp to re- 
membrance the Saviour’s words, unfolds their 
teaching (14“), and bears witness to His glory 
(IS’®). No strain is jrat upon the context of these 
passages by this interpretation ; the disciples 
themselves will be ‘judges against their own un- 
believing hearts, and Christ will be triumphantly 
acquitted and declared to be the Son of God witn 
power' (Hastings, ExpT, x. [1899] p. 170). The 
remaining passage (16’) describes the Holy Spirit’s 
work in convicting the world. He is Christ’s 
Advocate, and ‘ for the Apostles themselves the 
pleading of the Advocate was a sovereign vindica- 
tion of their cause. In the great trial they were 
sliown to have the right, whether their testimony 
was received or rejected ’ (Westcott, Com. in loc,). 


Zahn (EinleU. vol. i. p. 15) flndi a difficulty In accepting the 
rendering ‘ another Advocate ’ in Jn Iti®. ‘ Another,’ he armea, 
Implies that Christ Himself had already been His disciples’ 
Advocate, whereas He had rather been their Teacher or their 
Interpreter. But there is no need to rive precisely the same 
meaning to ‘ Advocate ’ when it Is applied to Christ’s earthly 
Intercourse with His disciples and to His heavenly Intercession 
on their behalf. The difficulty seems to be sufficiently met by 
saying that on earth Christ was ever pleading God’s cause 
with the men who had been given Him out of the world, whilst 
in heaven He is ever pleading their cause with Oodfof.Cremer, 
Bibl.-Thtol. JLez. o/ ET Gr. p. 337). 

All admit that ‘ Advocate ’ does not ndequately 
represent the varied work of the Holy Spirit. As 
a descriptive general title rather than as a precise 
tr. of the word in the passages discussed above, 
the felicitous suggestion of Dr. E. A. Abbott may 
be gladly accepted : ‘ Perhaps the best periphrasis 
of Paraclete for modem readers would be “The 
Friend in need ” ’ {Paradosis, 1413a). 

2 . ‘Advocate’ is Cburcb EisTORY.—{a) 
Advocatus ecclesiae.— The ‘ Church’s advocate' was 
n civilian officially charged with the duty of de- 
fending ecclesiastical rights and revenues. At the 
sixth Council of Carthage (a.d. 401) it was resolved 
(Canon 10) that ‘ the Emperors shall be prayed to 
appoint, in union with the bishops, protectors 
(de/ensores) for the Church.’ At the eleventh 
^uncil of Carthage (A.D. 407) it was decreed 
(Canon 2c) that ‘ for the necessities of the Church 
five execuiores or cxactoreA shall be demanded of 
the Emperor to collect the revenues of the Church ’ 
(Hefele, ffist. of Church Councils, vol. ii. pp 425 
442). At different periods the duties of the advo’- 
cati ecctooi— sometimes designated as agentes 
dejensores, or exaclores— included not only the 
defence and maintenance of the secular and legal 
rights of the Church, but also the protection of the 
poor and of orphans, the exercise of jurisdiction 
including police functions and the power to levy 
soldiers from among the vassals of ecclesiastic 
who claimed immunity from the service of the 
State. 


At first the office of advocatus cccUsicc was not 
hereditary, but Hinschius states {PJtE> i iggi 
that before the end of the 9th cent, founders of 
monasteries, etc., sometimes stipulated that it 


should be retained for themselves and for their 
heirs. In Charlemagne’s time the right of nomina- 
tion belonged to the king ; but to some ecclesiasti- 
cal corporations the power of free choice was given, 
with the proviso that the secular authority of the 
district — the duke or count — hod the right to reject 
the nominee of the Church. 

When the office of advocate was held by unsem- 
pulous men, it became an instrument of oppression 
and extortion. Historians _ record many charges 
brought against these officials of plimdering the 
property of the Church and misappropriating its 
revenues. Kurtz does not overstate the facts 
when he says : ‘ Many advocates assumed arbitrary 
powers, and dealt with the property of the Churen 
and its proceeds just as they chose’ (Church His- 
tory, § 86). Hinschius [pp. cit.) says that it was 
Pope Innocent HI, who, in his negotiations with 
Otto IV. and Frederick II., first secured a promise 
that the State should protect the Church against 
the oppression of the advocati tcclvdcc. 

(6) Advocatus diaboli — In the Roman Catholic 
Church, when it is proposed to honour a departed 
saint by Beatification or Canonization,* it is the 
duty of the ‘ Devil's advocate ' to plead against 
the proposal and to bring forward every possible 
objection to it. These objections may lie either 
against the saint’s reputation for ‘heroic’ virtue, 
the orthodo.vy of his writings, or the genuineness 
of the miracles with which he is credited, Thejr 
may also have reference to technical errors of pro- 
cedure, or to flaws in the evidence. 

Von Moy, in an article which haa the approval ol the Roman 
Catholic authoriliea, saya that oapal canonizationa are not 
certainly known to have taken place before the time of Pope 
John TV. (a.d, 093). At first bishops sanctioned beatificationi 
without consulting the Pope, but In consequence of abuses 
Pope Alexander itt. decreed (1170) that henceforth papal con* 
sent should In all cases be obtained. This decree, known as 
Attdivimxu (the word with which it begins), Is the basis of the 
present regulations In regard to Ueatification and Canonization. 
The edict of Pope Urban vni. (16.'t4) made it be^^'ond dispute 
that it is the Pope’s exclusive prerogative to beatify as well a<4 
to canonize, these acts ^ing forbidden not only to bishops, 
ari:hbl8hops, etc., but even to a papal legate, a council unless it 
has the Pope’s consent, and the college of caitllnals assembled 
when the papal throne Is empty (\Vetzer*Welte. E\rchenUzikon\ 
TO). U. p. I40fi,). 

In the process of Beatification a preliminary 
inquiry is instituted by the bishop of the diocese 
concerned. If the result is favourable to the posiu- 
latorcs who desire the Beatification, the proposal is 
forwarded to the congregatio rituum in Rome. 
At the various meetings of this congregation the 
advocatus diaboli or promotor Jidei is required to 
bring forward all the objections that can be urged 
against the proposition of the postulatores. 'riie 
decision is taken after both sides have been fully 
heard. Between the first and second meetings of 
the congregatio rituum ten years must elapse. 
The Beatification of a saint cannot take place less 
than fifty years after his death. Canonization may 
follow after an interval, if it can be shown that 
‘ since beatification at least two miracles have been 
wrought by God in answer to the intercessions of 
the saint’ (Von Moy, op. cit.). In the proce.'ises 
preliminary to Canonization the ‘Devil’s advocate’ 
discharges the duties of his office in the manner 
already described. 

The official regulations under which the adyo- 
catus diaboli acts provide for the strict application 
of _ the most stringent tests to the claims of the 
saint whom it is proposed to beatify or to canonize ; 
moreover, the final decision, as in all causcc majores, 
rests with the Pope. It is claimed that ‘ in modem 
times the court of Rome has shown itself extremely 
averse to promiscuous canonization ; and since the 
days of Benedict XIV., the promoter, of the faith, 

* Beatification differs from Canonization in that it 
but does not enjoin the honouring (ettUus) ol a saint, and mat 
it applies to a particular diocese, province, 'or order, hut not to 
the whole Homan Catholic world. 
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popularly known as the devil’s advocate, has 
exercised extreme severity in sifting the claims of 
aspirants’ (Foye, Bomisk Bites, p. 406 f.). This 
statement, however tme of the procedure under 
some Popes, needs qualification. Alzog, an ortho- 
dox writer of ‘ correct ’ opinions, testifies that 
Pius IX. ‘ performed more beatifications and canon- 
izations than any of his predecessors’; and Nip- 
pold, who quotes this testimony, adds that the 
Beatifications of this Pope show him to have been 
‘ entirely in the hands of the Jesuits,’ and that 
the biographies of the worthies beatified by liim 
are ‘full of unnatural asceticism and unnatural 
miracles.’ The same historian states that the 
virgin Clara of Montefalco was canonized by 
Leo xni. on the ground that ‘not only was the 
body of the saint well preserved since her death in 
1308, but that more especially her heart showed 
traces of the instruments of fte passion.’ At the 
public celebration of Dec. 8, 1881 there were ex- 
hibited in the gallery connected mth the Vatican 
‘twelve pictures, of which six treated of the 
miracles performed by Clara ’ (TAe Papacy tn the 
Nineteenth Century, Schwab’s tr., pp. 128, 147, 
198). 

(c) Advocatus Dei. — In the Roman Catholic 
Church this title is given to the procurator whose 
duty it is to refute the objections raised by the 
advocatus diaboli against the Beatification or 
Canonization of a saint. Von hloy {op. cit.) states 
that ‘God’s advocate’ is always a man of high 
rank, and that he is chosen from the province or 
from the order to which the saint belonged. Just 
before the solemn moment of canonization, the 
advocatus Dei approaches the papal throne, accom- 
panied by an advocate of the consistory, who, 
from the lowest step of the throne, presents to the 
Pope, in the name ot ‘ God’s advocate,’ an earnest 
request that it may please His Holiness to canonize 
the saint. 

LrrsHATBRi.— For ’.Advooste' In NT fee blblloyraphy rieen 
in frt Host Srislr. Of specUl value la Westcott'a Additional 
Note on Jn Id his Com. on this Cosuel. For attcoca(ut 
eccUna the beat sources are mentioned liy Hinschins {PRES I. 


source mentioned by Von Moy in his art. ' Beatiflcatinn und 
Canonization ' in Wetzer-Weite’s KirehenUxikon nder Encj/tl. 
der kathoL Thiol, vnd ihrer Hul/ncissciuchnfUn. See aiso 
Du Canve, Glossarlum, s.r. 'Cauonirare' ; MUman, Hisl.oj 
Lai. CArutfinnify, vol. ix. p. 71 1.; Aiban Butler, Lives of the 
Saints; F. W. Faber, Essay on Eeatijleation, Canonization, 

etc. J. G. Tasker. 


TEGEAN RELIGION.— By this is meant the 
religon of the coasts and isles of the lEgean Sea in 
the Bronze and earlier Ages. ‘ zEgean ’ civilization 
was commonly known till recently as ‘Myceniean.’ 
Now, however, that Myceuoe has been shown to 
have been probably neither the centre of it nor the 
scene of its earlier developments, the wider and 
non-committal name ‘ zEgean ’ has come into use, 
to include the ‘ Mycenaean ’ of Schliemann, the ‘ pre- 
Mycenasan ’ of his earlier critics, the ‘ Cycladic^ of 
Blinkenberg and others, and the ‘Minoan’ of 
Evans. The first revelation of this forgotten 
civilization occupied the last quarter of the 19th 
cent., and begot, as was inevitable, more wonder 
and curiosity than science. Scholars were hot able 
all at once to comprehend and co-ordinate_the mass 
of novel raw material accumulating on their hands; 
and it took time to make the necessary compari- 
sons between the jEgean civilization and other 
civilizations, contemporary and posterior. Among 
its institutions none remained so long obscure as 
the religious. Up to almost the end of the century 
no sacred building had been recognized among 
iEgean remains, and no undoubted idol of a 


divinity. Of the small number of unquestioned cult 
objects discovered, almost all were stiU ascribed 
by many scholars to foreign importation. The few 
ntnal scenes represented on intaglios were, some 
of them, not observed to be religions at all, while 
others were ill understood for want of known 
parallels and of a sound general conception of 
jEgean cult. Perrot and Chipiez in their volume 
on the Art of Primitive Greece, issued in 1895, 
found hardly anything to say on religions repre- 
sentations; and Evans, when about to show in 
1900 how much_ light could be thrown on the 
religion by certain classes of small objects, not tiU 
then adequately remarked, had to confess that 
‘among the more important monuments of the 
Mycencean world’ very little was to be found 
‘having a clear and obvions relation to religious 
belief.’* Since that date, however, the inquiry 
has been revolutionized by the exploration of Crete; 
and we now have a mass of monumental evidence 
upon jEgean religions belief, cult, and ritual from 
wnich knowledge of the broad principles and much 
ritual detail have been obtained. Upon this class 
of eridence any general account of the religion of a 
prehistoric civilization must of necessity be based ; 
and only in the second instance should contem- 
pora^ and posterior cults be introduced into the 
inquiry. For the present purpose no account will 
be taken of possible racial changes during the 
JEgean period, since the civilization evidently 
remaineu of one type throughout, and the popular 
religion shows development only, not essential 
change. 

i. General nature op zEoean reuoion.— 
We have ample evidence that .^gean religion 
and ritual had originally both a natural aniconie 
and an artificial aniconie character. In the first 
state, man, conscious of a dominant unseen Spirit, 
and impelled by his instinct to locate it in some 
visible object in permanent relation to his own 
daily life, finds its dwelling in imposing features 
of Nature, e.g. the sun, a mountain, a wood, a 
stream, and even a single tree or rock. In the 
second, he attempts to take the Spirit under 
his ou-n control, and to bring it into particular 
and exclusive relation to himself by placing its 
dwelling in smaller and even portable objects : 
in stones of sin^lar natural appearance, or 
fashioned by himself into pillars ; in trees or bushes 
of his own planting, weapons, animal forms, and 
all kinds of object Known to us as fetishes. The 
transition from these to idols is easy. Having 
become familiar a-iih the Spirit, and conceinng it 
more - and more in his own image, he passes to 
the iconic state, and in that tvill remain till the 
advanced point of mental development at which 
he ceases to demand a visible home for his 
god. 

These states, however, are not to be regarded as 
always successive. With primitive man they are 
often contemporaneous, the usages and ritual 
proper to one , coexisting with those proper to 
another, and making his religious life more full 
and various. The facts of an early state can 
therefore be learned from a later ; and this is for- 
tunate for the student of an extinct religion, since 
man seldom reaches the point of making monu- 
mental records of his cult before he has passed 
almost out of the primitive states. Nor can 
the peculiar character of his religion become cer- 
tainly intelligible to us till he hM expressed his 
conception in some theoanthropic presentation. 
In the case of the lEgean religion, our monu- 
mental evidence hardly begins until the full 
iconic state is well in sight. But from that 
point it is sufficiently full and intelligible to 

• •Mycen. Trt* »nd pnUr Cult' in JUS, I90L P- M (herein 
alter referred to ee TPC). 
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inform ns not only how the deity was conceived 
and how worshipped from the beginning oi 
theoanthropism, but how worshipped previously, 
before being endued with human attributes on 
the monuments, or perhaps with any very precise 
attributes whatever in the minds of worshippers. 
Moreover, more than most religions,^ the ^Egeau 
remained to the end full of aniconic cult-prac- 
tices, 

Mee 3 .n religion, then, was from the first a 
Nature cult, m which the heavenly bodies and 
imposing terrestrial features were objects pf wor- 
ship, while at the same time s. Divine Spirit was 
understood to have its dwelli^ therein. From 
this state there survived in the .lEgean relirions prt 
of a later stage such cult objects as the solar disc, 
the lunar crescent, the star symbol passing into 
various forms of cross,* the rooky mountain, and 
the grove ; while from the other state, the arti- 
ficial aniconic, persisted the single tree or group of 
trees, generally three in number, the pillar, single, 
tr^le, or many, sacred animals, weapons, con- 
spicuously the oipennis, or double war-axe (chosen 
as a fetish very probably from its obvious like- 
ness to the star dwelling), the large body shield, 
and other objects, notably a pair of horns, per- 
haps a trophy, symbolic of a sacrificial bull. 
All these accidents of the primitive religion will 
be dealt with more fully below in the section 
on the Cult ; hut in order to discern its essential 
idea, dependent as we are for all first-hand infor- 
mation on artistic monuments, we must pass at 
once to the iconic stage and inquire how .^gean 
man, so soon as he had clearly conceived the 
Divine Spirit, represented it in terms of his own 
nature. 

ii. The Deity. — It has been said that, previous 
to the exploration of Crete, no idol or icon of a 
deity had tjeen certainly recognized among .^gean 
remains. It must be borne in mind that in deling 
yith novel monuments of a prehistoric civilization, 
it is not legitimate to presume that a representa- 
tion of the human figure is intended to be Divine 
until and unless it be found with clear concomi- 
tant indications of the supernatural — unless, for 



example, it ^ represented as emitting light, or 
accompanied by wild beasts, such as lions or large 
serpents, fatal to ordinary humanity, or, again of 
superhuman relative stature, or, l^tlyi re^ceK 
^oration. In the cult-scenes found first, e.g. 

V ^ Bold ring found in tL 

at Mycense (fig. 1 ), on impressed 
giMs plaques, on a painted stela from the same site, 
and on other monuments, a manifest deity wai 
^^though there were un- 
doubted religious votanes, even monstrous demonic 

the cros, pa(*, end the 


forms,* and at least one figure accompanied by 
doves. Acute observers, however, familiar with 
the monuments of other Near Eastern religions, 
had already noted the prominence of female figures 
in these cult-scenes, and be^n to guess that the 
jEgean peoples embodied their principal concep- 
tion of the deity in feminine form. In particular, 
Evans had been observing a class of gem and ring 
subjects which showed a female between lions, 
goats, eto.t As the excavation of Knossos pro- 
ceeded, this female form, represented under circum- 
stances implying divinity, appeared with increasing 
frequency on a class or objects first found there, 
and of great value in this connexion, viz. well- 
preserved clay impressions of intaglio gems. On 
several such impressions the, female figure is seen 
seated (fig. 1), while other figures stand in atti- 
tudes of adoration or pour libations before it ; on 
one found in 1901 the figure is standing on a 
mountain peak, while lions mount guard on either 
hand and an adorer stands below ; on another the 
figure in flounced dress lays her hands on the 
backs of two lions ; t oh another the figure, hold- 
ing a spear, is accompanied by a lion regardant ;§ 
on another the figure bears on her shoulder the 
sacred bipennit.W This female figure with the axe 
^pears also on a schist mould found in East 
Crete. And, lastly, on one found by Halbherr at 
Haghia Triadha, m the south of Crete, a female 
of relatively gigantic stature stands between two 
smaller females before a shrine. IT In the third 
year of the Cretan excavations the discovery of 
actual shrines began. In the first found, a minia- 
ture shrine of early date, there were no idols, but 
among other obviously sacred objects was a triad 
of terra-cotta ' bmtylic ’ pillars with doves perched 
atop ; and presently, in the same season, an actual 
chapel, very small, but sufficient for its purpose, 
which was no doubt domestic, was opened and 
found to contain, in company with sacred axes on 
pedestals and ‘ boms of consecration ’ (see below), 
three feminine idols in painted terra cotta and 
semi-anthropomorphic, oi which the largest had a 
dove perched on her head. In the same year 
other and mder idols of the same sex and type, 
but with snakes coiled about them, were brought 
to light at Goumia, an jEgean site in eastern 
Crete, dug by Miss H. A. Boyd, and also at 
Priniis in the Cretan Messard. This snake-god- 
dess was not found at Knossos till 1903, and then 
she Mpeared as a faience idol, which is among 
Mr. Evans’ greatest prizes. Three serpents coil 
about her and form her girdle, while a fourth 
rears its head above her tiara (fig. 2). That this 
figure, whether shown on intaglios or as an idol, is 
a goddess there is no manner of doubt ; and that 
she is one and the same, whether accompanied by 
doves or serpents, has been conclusively proved by 
excavations in East Crete carried out in 1904. At 
Palaikastro the remains of a shrine were dis- 
covered wherein a goddess held a triple snake in 
her amis, while votaries danced round her, and 
doves perched on pillars hard by.** 

This goddess, however, is not alone. In a much 
smaller number of intaglio impressions a youthful 
male figure has been observed, accompanied by 

* The latter, often observed on gems, were not credit^ with 
much si^ihcance owing to doubts, not only of the indigenous 
naUire of the objects on which they Appeared, but also of their 
being other than human votaries engaged in a theriomorphic 
ntual. Ct. A..B. CooklnJHSiiv.p. 81. 

f TPC { 22, figs. 44, 45. Cf. Annual Brit. School at Athens 
(B-SA), vln. 43 m 
I BSA vu. pp. 18, 19, 29. lOL 
t It>. ix. fig. 37. 

I Jb. viu. fig. 59. . , 

TJ7<m. AnficAi, xlii., Jiettl, etc.- fig. 37. Cf. the gigantic 
seated female on a Zakro seal, xxii. p. 77, fig. 2. 

** BSA X. p. 223. This ritual dance seems also to be figured 
on an impression from Haghia Triadha (iJejtifeto., ext. tupn, 
fig. S3). 
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lions, and sometimes armed (fig. 3).* On a gold 
signet of Knossos such a figure hair flying 
loose behind is seen in the upper field, and is sup- 

E osed by Kvans to be the deity descending on 
is shnne.t But no 
actual idol of a god 
has come to light, un- 
less the male of short 
stature ofFeringadove to 
the goddess in the little 
chapel at Knossos t is 
to be interpreted as a 
Divine figure. 

This list is not ex- 
haustive. The goddess 
is probably to be recog- 
nized in many other in- 
taglio scenes, e.g. those 
■«-nerein a female holds 
up goats by the legs,§ 
as elsewhere she holds 
lions ; and perhaps in 
certain other fenunine 
idols. But it includes 
all undoubted repre- 
sentations of a deity 
so far found, and is 
more than enough to 
prove how the .iKgean 
peoples, when they 
arrived at the iconic 
stage of religion, con- 
ceived divinity. They 
personified the Supreme 
Principle as a woman, 
to whom was subordin- 
ated a young male, less 
in honour and probably 
later in time. There no. a— axira-cEowsiD ooddcss 

is no evidence for more kkossos. 

deities than these. The religion was what may be 
called a Dual Monotheism. 

iii CtTIiT. — ^There m evidence for several classes 
of cult-objects, considered to be dwelling-places 
of the Divine Spirit, and surviving through the 
theoanthropic age as fetishes ; for inanimate 
accessories of various 
kinds, of which the 
origin and later sig- 
nificance are often 
obscure ; and for ani- 
mate accessories of 
cult, perhaps also at 
first dwellmg-places 
of the Spirit, but 
tending more and 
more to be regarded 
os symbolia These 
all played a part in a 
customary ntual, of 
whose practices, 
strikingly uniform 
over the lEgean area, 
we have many illus- 
trations. 

I. Dwelh'ng-places 
of the Spirit (fet- 
na. S.— atu, isipressiox rsou ishes). — (a) Bactyls 

HAomi rauEUi. "oj, 

pillars, Gr. /JofrvXor or paiTC\iov=esp. the stone 
swallowed by Kronos, which was really Zeus in 
his bmtylic form, but also others, c.y. the black 
Cone of the Sun at Baalbek=Sem. Bethel 1). The 




• TPC Sg. 43 ; BSA ix. fig-. 33, viL p. 101. Cf. Highia Triadha 
seal etc. tig. 40). 

1 TPC Eg. 48. 
i BSA Tiii. p. 100, fig. 56. 

I e.g. Zakro (Jfrsxxu. p. 77, fig. 3), Vaphio (Turtwangler, 
AnL Gem. pL il. £5), Haghta Truulha ^Beiti. etc fig. 42). 


character and use of jEgean sacred stones have 
been very fuUy treated by Evans in TPC, and 
subsequent Cretan discoveries have added little 
but confirmation. There can be small doubt that, 
as cult-objects, they represented in a convenient 
fetish form the original Divine mountain, still 
seen in intaglio cult-scenes of a late period. They 
themselves became in time the origin both of 
I altars and of iconic statues, passing through gra- 
dations of rude shaping. A remarkable example 
I of this transition has come to light latterly at 
Knossos in the large building to tlie west of the 
palace, where lay several natural stone freaks, 
roughly resembling human forms, and evidently 
carefully preserved in a shrine. Whether pillars 
or wooden posts, descended from sacred trees, 
eventually acquired a sj-mbolie significance as 
phalli, is less certain. An upright object impaling 
a triangle occurs in any case in gem-scenes, and 
is strongly suggestive of a phallus in connexion 
with a vulva. Further, there is reason to think 
that baetyls originated upright tombstones, which 
from being Divine or ghostly dwelling - places 
became merely commemorative in a late age. 

Bietyls passed in lEgean cult through various 
modifications, retaining their significance as 
dwelling-places of the Spirit. At fi^rst nnshaped 
single rocks or cairns, we find them developed in 
the majority of earlier jEgean cult-scenes into 
pillars, monolithic or built up. The Divine pillar 
stands alone, sometimes, as over the Mycenae Gate, 
between sacred animals, a position wherein it 
precedes the iconic figures of a later period ; often 
also in front of a shrine, while a votary adores 
before it; and it is very often associated with 
trees. Almost equally often it does not appear 
singly, bnt in groups of three, and less commonly 
of more.* Occasionally the dove is seen either 
descending towards it or perched upon it; more 
rarely rays issne from it. Thereafter the pillar, 
from standing free, becomes a support, — a ‘ pillar 
of the house, “but is still bffitylic, and its double 
function is sometimes shorvn by the free pillar 
bearing a fragment of superstructure. It is seen 
rising from behind ‘boms of consecration' in 
fresco pictures of the fafades of shrines, and 
in one case bearing sacred axe-heads afiixed to 
its capital ;t and it props up 'tables of ofiering,’ 
with accessory supports round it.f It is possible 
that such sacred ‘ pillars of the house ’ have actually 
been found in certain chambers at Knossos and 
elsewhere, which seem too small to have needed a 
central prop for purely architectural reasons, and 
the probability is heightened by the fact that the' 
blocks of which two such pillars in the Knossian 
palace are made, are marked with the sacred sign 
of the double axe.§ There is reason to think that 
the original lEgean sanctity of pillar supports has 
something to do with the later Greek fashion of 
using a redundancy of columns in sacred archi- 


tecture. 

(6) Triliths (dolmens). — ^These are much less fre- 
quently represented than beetyls, but sufficiently 
often to leave no doubt that the triad of stones 
forming a free standing portal had a sacred char- 
acter in lEgean as in so many other lands.B They 
are seen framing a bcetyl or standing before a 
sacred tree. On a remarkable gem impression 
from Zakro IT in East Crete, such a trilith is well 
shown with lions couchant on either hand. 

(c) Trees (Sem. osAcm).— These, being perishable, 
are now to be looked for only in cult represen- 
tations, and especially on intaglio impressions. 
There they are as frequent as baityls, and thej' 
' BSA Tiii. 29, fig. 14. t BSA i. fig. 14 «nd pL 2. _ 

J TPC 7, 9. Thefc obJect5 are fupposed to be the origin 

of the aacred tripods of Greek cult. 

J TPC fig. 6. lEeeTPCfSS. 

87. fig. 23. 
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occur singly or in triads {very common) or in 
CTOves. They are often seen growing out of tne 
shrine itself, or in close proximity to an altar- 
The goddess sometimes sits under the shade 
(fig. 1) f at other times she plucks the fruit. Many 
botanical varieties can be distinguished, the pmni, 
the fig, the cypress, the pine, the plane, the vine ; 
but tlie first three are most frequent. As has 
been said already, the tree occurs very often 
in the same scene with the pillar, a coincidence 
frequently observed in the case of megalithic 
monuments elsewhere. 

(d) Weapons. — The great hody-shield, curved 
inwards at the waist, which is so often used as a 
decorative motive in Aigean relief work, occurs 
in cult-representations as an independent object, 
lying before a shrine, or suspended in mid-air. 
Compare two gem-impressions from Zakro, which 
show shields lying, in the one case, before a group 
of five pillars (probably not towers, as stated in 
the text) ; in the other, before the facade of a 
shrine.* The most decisive monument js a small 
painted stela found at Mycenae, whereon is depicted 
a great shield between two adoring votaries.t 
Miniature shields in clay and ivory, found at 
Knossos, were evidently cult-objects or amulets. 

Figures of both the goddess and the god bear 
spears, but we have no evidence yet for the 
nee of either that weapon or the sword as a cult- 
object. 

With the bipennis or double-axe the case is veiy 
dift'ereut. The evidence for its cult-use is over- 
whelming. It is seen in the field of a gem-impres- 
sion with a votary adoring ,-J it forms the central 
object of a cult-scene painted on a clay coffin 
found at Palaikastro ; and is being adored in both 
the chief scenes on the great Haghia Triadha 
sarcophagus, § where it is seen in conjunction 
with sacred palm-trees and doves, and stands 
upright on a stepped pyramidal base, similar to 
the basis with socket for a stafi’, found in the 
palace at Knossos. In the small chapel on the 
latter site, it evidently stood between the sacred 
I horns of consecration,’ || a position in which it 
IS often shown on intaglios (cf. fig. 4). Sometimes 
It appears in a reduplicated form, as in a steatite 
example from the small shrine at I^ossos ; on 
the gold signet from Mycenas (fig. 1); and on 
the schist mould from Kast Crete, mentioned 
already: and, d propos, Evans recalls the fact 
that, since it appears in the hand of the goddess 
on a Knossian gem, and in company with her 
idols in the small shrine, it was at least as much 
her weapon as the god’s. The dual axe is, he 
thinks, the fetish of a bi-sexual god. Miniature 
axes in bronze have often been found on Cretan 
mtes, c.g in the lower part of the holy cave on 
?T** , evidently very common 

cult-otferings. The sign of the axe is 
than any other on Knossian 
blocks, whether as a symbol of consecration or as a 
mason s mark. It is not impossible that its name 
^ detected in that of the Cretan laby. 

accessories of cult,— Certain 
‘‘'■f '■®P«s.ented in cult-scenes, or have 
actually been found m connexion with shrines 
d wofr to say that they were 

and Spirit. Even if originally 

so and long in use as fetishes, they seem in the 

««c?ur„'?tiir 

'JBS xxii. flRj. M 30. 

1 «rtcePriin.-fl,. 440. 

« p- so. 

P.^1m“ 'looted by Evans, 


(a) 'Homs of conjscrnfion.' — These long mil. 
understood objects, of commonest occurrence in 
gem and fresco cult-scenes, and found modelled in 
stucco, clay, ten-a-cotta, and stone, were almost 
certainly fetishes at the first. They consist simply 
of a base with two erect horns, which, in the more 
elaborate examples represented, bend outwards at 
the tips, like the horns of oxen (fig, 4).* They 
are seen either pn the top of a shrine or altar,t or 
beside sacred pillars or trees, which in some cases 
seem to rise out of them (cf. figs. 6, 6). Also 
they support in the same way the sacred bipennis, 
actual examples having been found in the small 
shrine at Knossos with sockets for axe-shafts. 
Upon a vase from Enkomi (Old Salamis) in Cyprus 
the picture shows not only one bipennis so rising 
from these horns, but two other axes fixed be- 
tween the horns of, actual bucrania, depicted in 
full (fig. 6).| This seems to confirm the infer- 
ence, which in any case suggests itself, that the 
conventional sacred horns are a convenient reduc- 
tion of an original bucranium, itself a reduction ol 
the entire bull, known from abundant evidence to 
have been a sacred animal, and probably a Divine 



dwelling. The horns-object serves to stamp any 
scene as religious, and its very frequent appearance 
is of great importance as a clue to the sacred 
character of other objects. 

(6) The knotted tie or zone.— A. representation of 
a knotted scarf or tassel seems also to have sacred 
sinificance. Found modelled in alabaster by 
Schliemann in the Mycenaean Acropolis graves, 
and supposed to be merely a fragment of wall 
decoration, it turned up again in the small 
at Knossos as an independent object. ,It is possible 
that this • tie ’ is a votive model of a zone, dedicated 
with a sexual significance, as in later Hellas. On 
a ring found at Mycente these knots are seen sus- 
pended from the capital of a lion-guarded pillar ; 
and on a gem from the Argive Hermuni they per- 
haps ^pear on either side of a bucranium.§ _ 

(e) 2% cross. — A cross in marble was found in a 
Knossian shrine ; and the cross sign is common on 
gems and seal impressions. 

* See, e.g., the coloured plate appended to TPC, showing » 
fresco painting ol a Knossian shrine. 

t Paribeni, he. p. 6. Jlodel altars with horns attached were 
found in the sacred Tcmenos near the royal villa ol nagni 
Triadha. 

} TPC fig. S. . ■ . i 

§ Halbherr doubts this (jResft, etc. p. 42), preferring to in- 
terpret the objects as corslets. 
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3. Ai^ate accessories of cult — "What are 
kno'wn in late stages of religion as animals sacred 
to such and such a divinity, in art appearing as 
mere attributes, and in real life devoted to the 
Divine pleasure, -whether by being preserved as 
‘ tabu ’ m the sacred precincts, or by being sacri- 
ficed that they may pass to the -vvorld invisible, 
have probably all a common origin as Divine 
dwelling-places or fetishes. In riigean cult there 
were many such sacred animals : 

(a) Serpents, seen t-wined about 
the person of the goddess (fig. 2), or 
held in the hands of her votarie.s. 

These were probablj' her original 
dwelling-place as an earth (chthon- 
ian) sjrait. 

(b) Doves, settled on her person 
or offered by votaries ; also settled 
on, or seen approaching, bietyls, 
shrines (fig. 6), trees, and axes. 

They represent probably her orig- 
inal dwelling-place as a spirit of the 
sky. 

(c) Lions and lionesses, which, in 
the iconic stage, are represented as 
the companions, guardians, or sup- 
porters of the deit3’. 

{<!) Dulls, coiBS, and calves. — The 
bull is most frequent. He is seen 
crowned with the sacred axe (fig. 

5). In a magnificent relief, he 

S larded the main portal of the 
nossian palace, and both there 
and at Tiryns appears again and again in fresco 
or on int^lios charging and tossing maidens and 
youths. Evans interprets these as circus scenes 
(the later ravpoKaBa^la ) ; but it is possible that 
what was represented was not so much a com- 
paratively harmless sport as a scene of the de- 
votion of maidens and youths to the Di\-ine beast. 
It is inerutable in this connexion to recall the 
tradition of the Knossian jMinotaur, the semi- 
Dmne and monstrous bull to which an annual 
tribute of maidens was devoted. Monstrous figures 



no. 6. — GOLD smuxE raoM sircEX.E. 


of minotaur tj-pe actually appear on JEgenn in- 
taglios,* proving that the legend is of prehistoric 
rEgean origin. 

The cow and calf, very frequent on intaglios, 
seem to have tj'pified the goddess’s maternity. 

(c) Goats, nannies, and leids . — The goat is very 
frequently held by the leg in the hand of the 
goddess, or accompanies her. A clay goat was 
found in the west shrine at Knossos. The nanny 
* Knossos, JiSA viL fijs, 7b, c; Zakro, xh. fig. 45, 
vou I. — ro 


and kids seem to have the same significance as the 
cow and calf. 

(f) Deer and eagles are frequent intaglio sub- 
jects ; but beyond the fact that all jEgean 
engraved gems were probably in some degree 
amulets, we caimot adefuce erudence of the sacred 
character of these animals. 

(g) Fishes appear in fresco paintings at Knossos 
and Phylakopi in Melos, in two cases at least in 
possible connexion with shrines, recalling their 


no. 5. — VASE rAixnxo moM salauis, erpEra. 

well-known connexion with the Semitic god- 
dess. 

(A) Monstrous animals, —i^ot only the Mino- 
taur, but the Griffin, the Sphinx (two sphinxes 
draw a chariot on the Haghia iSiadha sarco- 
phagus), and various composite monsters appear in 
mtaglios and on frescoes. Lion-headed demons 
are seen performing ritual acts, as, e.g., pouring 
libations. Human figures with heads of asses, 
lions, goats, birds, and bulls occur, e.g. on a carved 
shell formd at Phmstos.* A procesrion of ass- 
headed figures bearing a pole on tlieir shoulders, 
in a Mycencean fresco painting, has been inter- 
preted as a scene of votaries wearing skins and 
engaged in theriomorphie rites ; but this is an 
unsupported guess. An extraordinary variety of 
uildiy monstrous combinations was found on in- 
taglio impressions at Zakro ; but it is possible 
that these were the product of heraldic fancy, 
and owed their variety to the necessity of differen- 
tiating signet types. 

4. Temples and ritual. — There is no good 
jEgean evidence as yet for the existence of such 
large free-standing structures, hai-ing no relation 
todomestic buildings and devoted toDii-inew'orship, 
as were the temples of the Hellenic period, although 
intaglio scenes show small shrines, either isodomic 
or of the dolmen type, standing apparently within 
enclosures orlemenoi, and containing bietyls, sacred 
trees, and ‘horns of consecration.’ Such con- 
structed shrines as have actually been found are 
small Main chambers enclosed in palace blocks, 
as at Knossos, and, possibly, at Palaikastro and 
Phylakopi in Melos. These, if they do not con- 
tain a sacred pillar, show only a ledge or platform 
at one end, upon which fetishes, idols, and other 
sacred objects stood. Such domestic ‘shrines,’ 
even if beautifully decorated ivith frescoes like the 
blelian chamber, can be regarded as little more 
than mere repositories for sacra. As for the 
representation of shrines, characterized by baityls 
and boms, seen through openings in the fafade, 
and in almost all cases tripartite, it is very doubt- 
ful if they are intended to show distinct temples, 
'JBSxrA\.-p.oa. 
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and not rather parts, or the n-hole. of a palace or 
other domestic structure. We have such repre- 
sentations in the Knossian frescoes, on mta^lios, 
and in beaten metal (the gold miniature dove shnne 
of Mycen®, fig. 6). It seems clear that certaiB 
parts of the Knossian Palace had a peculiarly 
sacred character;* and if it be admitted that the 
Tvhole block of this ‘Labyrinth’ was the sacred 
house of the ‘ Labrys,’ and that Minoan rulers 
were priest -kings (which is very probable), the, 
whole palace is perhaps to be regarded as a temple, 
and we may assume that palaces and temples had 
not yet been diflerentiated. Cave-sanctuanes there 
certainly were, wherein Nature often provided 
baetyls ready made in the form of stalactites and 
stalagmites, as in the lower grotto of the Dictean 
Cavern. (Irete has supplied the most notable 
instances of caves so far; but paraUels to the 
Idiean and Dictsean grottoes, and those near Sybrita 
and Kamares (southern face of Ida) and the mouth 
of the Knossos river, ivill probably be found ere long 
on the Greek mainland and in other islands. Such 
discoveries as the Temenos near Haghia Triadha 
and the deposits of votive objects fotind by Myres 
at Petsofa on the hUls near Palaikastro, seem, 
however, to show that there were sacred places, 
distinct from domestic buildings, where cult was 
practised and votive objects were dedicated: bat 
whether these were marked by constmcted shrines 
or were mere enclosures [temenoi], or, again, 
open spots, possibly sanctified by a sacred tree or 
natural bsetyl, we do not yet know. The evidence 
now available is rather in favour of the last alter- 
native. 

Free-standing altars, probably evolved from the 
bstyl, and reteining, perhaps, its self-contained 
sanctity and its significance, were, however, in 
ritual use. One, hewn out of rook, stands before 
the Idrean Cave ; the foundations of three were 
found ■within the Knossian Palace on three sides 
of a quarter apparently indicated by its con- 
tents as peculiarly sacred ; and they are often 
shown on _ intaglios and reliefs, t sometimes 
croivned with ‘homs_ of consecration,’ like the 
ac^al models found in the Temenos of Haghia 
Tnadha (see above). Altars appear in pictures as 
rectangular structures of moderate height (fig. 7). 
The cupped ‘ table of ofierings,’ found, as has been 
already said, in some cases superimposed on a 
bs^l, is a convenient reduction of the altar.J 

We have no good evidence yet for a class of 
priests ox priestesses ; but it is quite possible that 
certam firores shoym in such cult-scenes as those 
on the Haghia Triadha sarcophagus are intended 
to be sacerdotal. 

As to ritual, various acts are represented. 
Votimes pour libations, raise hands in postures 
of adoratwn, call down the Divinity to his fetish 
dwelhng by bloviung through a triton shell, dance 
round the goddess (the ‘Chorus of Ariadne’), 
brandish sacra (as does the faience votary of the 
make-go^s of I^ossos), play on stringed and 
vnnd mstruments (Haghia Triadha sarcophagus), 
offer flowers and perhaps fruit (fig. 1), dov-es, etc. 
and slay animals m sacrifice (an ox on the Hat^hia 
Tnadha sarcophagus, and perhaps goats, as in 
manv mtegho scenes). There is no good evidence 
sacnfice; and the question of human 
vietams cannot be determined at present. It de- 
on the tomoxoSoiHo 

^cenes^and of tho Alinotaur le^’end. 

^dication both of real articles of personal pro- 
«mtriacra was extensively practised. 
The Dictman Cavern yielded hundrei of spear- 

* Evans in SSA ix. pp. B, S5. 

aboraf' °° steatite pjTds from Knossos, TPC fig. 2, fig. 7 

I See the specimens from the Dictean Cave rBVy vl ^ v 
and Knos=os (KSa i\. fig. sn). '-^^e (USA n. pL n.) 


heads, arro'w-points,_ knives, sword-blades, razors, 
tweezers, hairpins, rings, and other bronze objects, 
taken off the persons of worshippers and offered to 
the Deity. It also yielded simulacra of weapons, 
e.g. especially the double-axe, a miniature chariot, 
miniature oxen, sheep, and goats, and figures of 
men and women. The latter figures belong to a 
large and -widespread class of AJgean remains, 
found in silver, bronze, lead, terra-cotta, ivory, 
and faience, and of every grade of art. They are 
conventional representations of worshippers, dedi- 
cated to the Deity and placed in the Divine precinct 
to ensure Divine protection and a share in the 
Divine life for the dedicator. Even when placed 
in tombs, as at Kampos in Laconia, such statuettes 
were probably not ushabti (servants to answer the 
dead man’s call in another world), but simulacra 
of surviving relatives who wished to be under the 

E rotection of the deceased and the Deity to whom 
e had gone. Less common objects of ex voto 
dedication are models of garments, e.g. skirts and 
girdles (found in the faience deposit at Knossos), 
and of human limbs, birds, and vermin (found in 



terra-cotta at Petsofa near Palaikastro). The 
Temenos of Haghia Triadha yielded a great variety 
of simulacra of all kinds. 

Perished vegetable substances have often been 
observed in little clay cups, in one locality^ (a 
‘pillar room’ in a private Knossian house) lying 
under np-tumed cups, disposed in orderly rows 
round the pillar. Certain long -stemmed rases 
with a spreading bowl, often richly painted, and 
always perforated to allow liquid to run away, 
which have been found on many lEgean sites (e.g. 
Knossos, Phylakopi), and were of frequent occur- 
rence in the Dictean Cave deposit, are supposed to 
have served for offerings of fnut. Com was found in 
the cists containing the faience objects at Knossos. 
Animal remains lay thick in all strata of the 
Dictman Cave, being chiefly the horns and bones 
of oxen, sheep, goats, and birds, which must be 
assumed to have been dedicated, cooked or raw ; 
and stags’ horns occurred ■with the sacred faience 
objects at Knossos. 

It remains to be added that on the sarcophagi^ 
of Haghia 'Triadha, a scene is represented which 
has been interpreted as an act of worship to the 
mummified corpse of a dead man. The particular 
interpretation is not certain ; but we £aye_ long 
had evidence of a practice of ancestor worship in tue 
shape of the altar found above the Acropolis grave' 
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at MycencB. Snch a cnlfc is quite compatible -n-ith 
that_ of the Dirine Spirit, iioweTer personified, 
and indeed is almost always found as a subordinate 
practice in primitive religions. The dead, who 
are gone to the Great Mother or the Great Father, 
acquire a derivative sanctitv, and are considered 
as able to exert powerful inllnence with the Deity 
for their surviving kin, and upon the lives of that 
kin. It would appear that the dead, who were 
not burned in the .^gean Age, and not certainly 
mummified, were supposed to continue to live as 
spirits in their tomb-houses on earth. Hence 
magnificent sepulchres were constructed, such as 
the great ‘ bee-hive ’ tombs of Mycenie. 

iy. SiGNiricANCSE or .iEgean Kepigion.-— T he 
religious character and use of a great body of 
jEgean cult-objects having now been established, 
without reference to alien eridence, we may safely 
inquire whether a comparison of neighbouring and 
succeeding cults will explain the significance of the 
religion to which they pertained — a religion, be 
it remembered, which has no literary history of its 
oum, and no literary records that can yet be 
deciphered. In this place the comparisons must be 
very briefly made. First, in regard to the jEgean 
Divine Spirit itself, personified m the iconic stage 
as a goddess and a young god, the student of com- 
parative religion finds nunself on very familiar 
ground. A goddess irith a young subordinate god 
IB known in early times on every coast of the Medi- 
terranean which looked towards Crete. In Punic 
Africa she is Tanit irith her son ; in Egyt, Isis 
with Homs ; in Phccnicia, Ashtaroth with Tammnz 
(Adonis); in Asia Minor, Cybele with Attis; in 
Greece (and especially in Greek Crete itself), Khea 
with the young Zeus. Everywhere she is vapSiros, 
t.e. unwed, but made the mother first of her com- 
panion by immaculate conception, and then of the 
cods and all life by the embrace of her own son. 
In memory of these original facts, her cult (especi- 
ally the more esoteric mysteries of it) is marked 
by various practices and observances ^mbolic of 
the negation of true marriage and obliteration of 
sex. A part of her male votaries are castrated ; 
and her female votaries must ignore their married 
state when in her personal service, and often 
practise ceremonial promiscuity. As there is no 
ordinary human birth, so there is no ordinary 
human death. The Divine son Tammuz, Attis 
Melicertes, or Zeus himself in Crete (where his 
tomb was shown), dies, but comes again to life, as 
does Nature from summer to ivinter and winter to 
summer. The goddess is therefore the Spirit of 
Nature, constantly reneiving herself in her own 
offspring. Of this universal Deity of all the 
Near East the lEgean goddess with her son was, 
beyond all question, a manifestation. If we are to 
give a name to her, it must be JRhea ; * and if to her 
son and companion, it must be Zeus, remembering 
that, by Hellenic tradition, the coming into being 
of Zens was laid peculiarly in Crete. In the 
primitive story he embraces his own mother.t 
Knossos, as Diodorus Siculus indicates,* was asso- 
ciated from dim antiquity with Ehea ; and a curious 
piece of direct evidence connecting the jEgean 
goddess with the cult of Rhea has lately been 
adduced. A clay vessel of very peculiar form, the 
kemos, is stated by an ancient comroentatorf to 
have been for the use of worshippers of Rhea. 
The only vessels answering his description have 
come to light on lEgeau sites, and one in parti- 
cular was found at Palaikastro, in Crete, among 

• But she uixites many attributes afterwards distributed be- 
tween different impersonations of the mother-godd ess, e .g. 
Demeter-Erinj-s ; Eiieithyia, loiown in East Crete as Piety una- 
Britomartis; and Aphrodite-Ariadne. 

t Cf. Clem. Alex. Prctrept. ii. p. 76. * ^* . . 

5 Gloss on ttihander, ^lAiphermaka, v. 217. See Dawkins In 
SSA I. p. 221. 


the hoard of sacred objects accompanying a snake- 
goddess described above. 

The spiritual community between Mgean and 
other Near Eastern religions being so close, it is 
not Burpming that almost every recognizable cult- 
feature in the former can be paralleled in the 
latter. The indwelling of the Deity in stones, 
whether natural bastyU, cairns, pQlars, or triliths, 
and in trees, is a most familiar Semitic belief, and 
one which left numerous traces on Hellenic wor- 
ship. A cult of weapons appears to have existed 
in early Asia Minor among the Hittites of Pteria 
and the Carians of Lahranda, not to go so far afield 
as the Alani on the Eastern Enxine, who in a late 
age adored a standing blade.* Tbe ‘horns of 
consecration ’ are seen m Semitic sacred represen- 
tations, and appear in Hebrew ritual as ‘horns of 
the altar.’ The ‘sacred animals’ are all widely 
related. The serpent as an embodiment of 
chtbonian Divinity is not only Greek but Egyptian 
(snake-foiTO of Nekhebst) ; the dove as the vehicle 
of the Divine spirit from on high has survived 
from Senutic literal belief into the symbolism of 
Christianity. The great fclida; were guardians 
and supporters of Anatolian Cybele. The bull, as 
a dwelling of Divinity in Egypt, has his counter- 
part in the Greek legends of Zens : and the cow of 
Hathor is known to all. The infant Zeus is 
wrapped in the goat-skin, and the goat continued 
to a late time peculiarly sacred m the cult of 
western Asia Minor. The monsters of .ffigean cult- 
scenes have so many affinities ufitb the Egyptian 
(those on the Phasstian shell actually carry the 
Nilotic life-sign, the ankh) that they have all been 
referred to an Egyptian original, the maternity per- 
sonification, Thueris, tbe hippo, reared on her hind- 
quarters. _ The parallelism m ritual observance is 
too extensive and obvious to need detailed mention. 

It is not to be understood, however, that such 
parallelism implies the derivative character of 
■dEgean religion, least of aU derivation from any 
single civilization, snch as the Semitic or the 
Egyptian. H there be parentage between Semitic 
ana Aigean civilization, it is the former that is the 
oCspring, given the comparative youth of its art 
ana its system of writing ; f while, as for Egyptian 
religion, though there is good reason to thinlc that 
it came to exercise a considerable influence on 
iEgean iconic representation, and even a little on 
the ideas wliich that in turn produced, no one, com- 
paring the complexity of early Egyptian cult with 
the simplicity of the early .lEgean, could suppose 
the one derived bodily from the other. It is need- 
less, indeed, tolookfor the derivation of the essential 
features of ;Egean cult at any later epoch than 
that of tbe primeval e^ansion of mankind. Its 
fundamental religious ideas were those of a vast 
proportion of the common human stock, and they 
continue to be so to the present day. The rEgean 
race sought Divinity in the life principle _ of 
Nature, spontaneously originated and reproducing 
itself to etemit}’. It placed that Divinity in gr^t 
features of Nature visibly related to human life. 
When it came to define its idea_ in terms of 
man, being yet in that social stage in which man 
in relation to reproduction held his naturally 
subordinate place, it represented the principle of 
life as an iinwedded woman, its property of re- 
production as a son nnbegotten, and its relation 
to the humanity resultant from this woman and 
man as an unseen Spirit, descending on wings and 
indwelling in certain material objects, the choice 
of which was to some degree determined by their 
inherent suggestion either of great natural features 
or humau organs of life. From these fundamental 

• ArriTTi. ilarc. xxiL 2, 21 ; cf. TPC p. 9. 

tSome iaflaence actually passed from Crete to PhUistiDe 
Gaza, cotmnemorated by a cult of Zeos Kret^jrenes. 
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ideas all the features of ^gean colt representation 
and ritna! practice known to us can very well have 
proceeded naturally and independently. 

D, G. HOGAETH. 

AEGIS.— In Greek mythology, the aegis is an 
attribute of magic power, which seems to hdong 
originally to Zeus, the supreme god, who is there- 
fore called alyloxot. It seems to have the power 
both of protecting its wearer and of inspiring terror 
in his enemies; and for this purpose, according 
to Homer, it is borrowed both by Athene and by 
Apollo. Its form is not easy to realize in the 
earlier descriptions, of which we find the fullest 
in H. V. 738, where Athene puts it on. 

‘About ber shoulders cast she the tasselled aegis tertibie, 
whereon Is panic as a crown all about, and strife is therein, 
and valonr and borribie onslaught withal, and therein is the 
dreadful momter's Gorgon head, dreadful and grim, portent 
of aegis-bearing ^us.‘ 

Here it appears to be some sort of defensive 
mantle, like what is worn by Athene in later 
art; it is provided with ‘a hundred tassels of 
pure gold’ (/Z. ii. 448), and is also described as 
antpiSiffeia, fringed all round or hairy on both 
sides, as if it were a skin of some sort, but it 
was made by the smith-god Hephaestus (xv. 309) ; 
when it is shaken, it scatters terror on all around. 
It is used by Apollo (xxiv. 20) to wrap round the 
dead body of Hector, and so protect it from injury. 

The views both of the Greeks themselves and of 
modem mythologists as to the form and meaning 
of the aegis have been greatly influenced by opinions 
as to the etymology of the word. The Greeks often 
associated it with alyfa or alyls, * a goat-skin ’ ; and 
Herodotus (iv. 1891 suggests that the aegis of Athene 
was derived from the tasselled goat-skins worn by 
the Libyan women near Lake Tritonis. It was 
interpreted by later Greek mythologists as either 
the sm of the goat Amalthea, which had snoWed 
Zens in his infancy, or that of a monster slain by 
Athene. Modem mythologists have usually pre- 
ferred the connexion with ita-aeiy, ‘to rush,’ alyls 
or Karcuylt, ‘a sijnall ’ ; but their interpretation of 
it as symbolical of the thundercloud, though found 
in many modem books, is not supported by any 
satisfactory evidence of early date ; though Zeus 
thunders while he shakes the aegis {II. xvii. 593), 
the two actions are not necessarily related as cause 
and effect ; for a clear example of the aegis as 
causing a thanderetorm no earlier authority can 
be qnoted than Silius Italicns (xii. 720); Virgil 
{Mn. viii. 352) connects it with clouds. Such m- 
stances are, of course, of no mythological value, 
hut represent later theoriring. 

In artistic representations the aegis regnlarlv 
appears as the attribute of Athene ; there is no 
certam example of its being associated with Zens, 
and the_ r^toration of the ApoUo Belvedere as 
holding it is more than donbtful. In early repre- 
sentations of Athene it is a kind of scaly cloak, 
^ge_d%^th serpents, and with the Gorgon’s head 

„ o^-er the left arm, and so 

f ^ ® s^eld. In other cases it takes 

the form of a short breast-plate with similar ad- 
juncts, and this is the usual form in later art; 
sometim^ it is abndged to a mere band across 
the breast of the goddess, 

yPnwQ . EK-vpr A. Gaedkeb. 

(Gr, afuvei^'agea,’ ‘periods,’ ‘disnen- 

‘for 


^ snccessive emanations 

Prohlemof acconnt- 
w£.n u ® e^lftence of the actual world-order, 
when It is regarded as unreal and illusory, without 
ascribing it (Erectly to the AbsolnS^^ One is 
Oiientel theosophicai systems^ 
and the philosophers of most of them attempteci 


its solution by an evolutionary (devolntionary) 
series of ceons or emanations. Close parallels 
to the Gnostic teons may be found in Japanese 
Shintoism, Mahay§.nistic Buddhism, Zoroastrian- 
ism, the Platonic Ideas, Philo’s Powers, the Stoic 
Logoi, etc. The Shinto system (as set forth in the 
Kojiid) seems to rest upon pure pantheism. To 
gam a starting-point for the (levolntionaiy process, 
the infinite becomes differentiated into the male 
and female principles Izanagi and Izanami, personi- 
fied and conceived of as CTOssly lustful. These 
procreative aeons are thought to he derived from 
certain abstract deities that are merged in the 
inWte. These produce, first, three other deities 
(aeons), representing the great powers of nature; 
and these still others, some working for the good 
an<i some for the evil of man. In the Buddliism 
of the Northern School the Adibnddba [g.v.) pro- 
duces the five ‘Buddhas of Contemplation,’ Vairo- 
chana, Aksohhya, Eatnasarabhava, Amitabha, and 
Amoghasiddhi ; from whom, in their tnm, emanate 
five ‘Future Buddhas of Contemplation,’ the 
sources of the five worlds which successively make 
up the universe. This number five may perhaps 
be comjiared with the five elements, earth, water, 
fire, air, and ether, of orthodox Brahmanism. 
Zoroastrianism has a similar, but twofold, system 
of reons in the Kingdom of Light and the Kingdom 
of Darkness, the head of the former being Alinra- 
mazda and that of the latter being Ahriman. From 
each of these is evolved a graduated host of per- 
sonified powers of nature, those proceeding from 
the former working for good, and those proceeding 
from the latter working evil, the two hosts being in 
perpetual conflict the one with the other. PmJo, 
who regarded the Supreme Being as exalted above 
all possibiliW of contact with matter, which be 
characterized as ‘lifeless, erroneous, divisible, un- 
equal,’ and hence as fundamentally evil, sought to 
bridge over the gulf between God and the world by 
the hypothesis of certain ‘ creative and regulative 
Powers.’ These Powers are represented as God’s 
thoughts, as the heavenly archetypes of earthly 
things, as that which gives life, reality, and dura- 
bility to matter, as the breath of God’s month. 
He sometimes seems to regard them as personali- 
ties. Hb Logos doctrine b particularly significant 
in relation to Gnostic aeons. The Logos is desig- 
nated ‘Eternal Wisdom’ (cf. the (jnostic aeon 
Swhia), and ‘the Sum of the Thoughts of God’ 
I (Gnostic aeon Ennoia, or Sgnesis). 

\ Plato [Timceus, 37 D) applies the name ahir to 
the eternal Being which has Time as its counter- 
part in the world of sense. Arbtotle in like 
manner describes the ultimate principle which 
sums np in itself all existence, as ahiv (dxj raff del 
elpat, ete lilundo, i. 9. 11). These and similar 
speculations of (Ireek xnetaphysic exercbed a pro- 
found influence on later Gnostic theory ; hut it 
may now be regarded as almost certain that the 
Gnostic doctrine of the .®ons was immediately 
derived^ from Mithtabm. At the head of the 
Mithraio hierarchy, as in the earlier Zarvanite 
heresy of Zoroastrianism, from which this trait in 
it b derived, stood Infinite Time. This supreme 
god, inconceivable and ineffable, was worshipped 
; under the name of Aion, and was represented in 
I sculpture as a figure whose body was inscribed with 
the_ signs of the Zodiac and encircled by a serpent, 

' which typified the course of the snn in the ecliptic. 

The earlier Gnosticism, like the cult of Mithr^ 
appears to have known of only a single JEon, which 
was conceived impersonally — sometimes as the 
Absolute itself, sometimes as the sphere of the 
Absolute. Thus in the account of the ‘Gnostics’ 
(specifically so called) which b given by Irenreus 
{ado, Sar. i. 30) we read of an ascent ds rir 
iipBaprov alum, — and similar language b employed 
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by Epipb^ns {Hmr. xxx\-ui. 1) in his description 
of the Cainites. Traces of this oririnal doctrine 
continue to reappear in the more higlilj- developed 
Gnostic systems. Valentinus himself (Frag. 5} 
speaks of the ‘ living ’ as of a unity, although 
he discovers a principle of distinction \vithin this 
primordial unity. It belongs, indeed, to the essence 
of Gnostic speculation that the riEons remain ideally 
one, while they manifest themselves as a plurality. 

In later Gnosticism the .(Eons are represented 
ns a system or confederacy of Hi^rine existences, 
which proceed in pairs of mie and female (^zjgies) 
from the supreme Father. Each pair ongmates 
another, ana each descends in dignity as it stands 
more remote from the source of being. The doc- 
trine- of syzy^es has its analogies in Mithraism as 
in the other Eastern religions mentioned above; 
but it was no doubt borrowed by the Gnostics 
from that Babylonian tradition to which they 
were indebted tor so many details in their cos- 
mologj'. In Gnosticism, however, the Babylonian 
idea of a ph^ical generation is softened and 
rationalized. The successive pairs are not be- 
gotten, but are projected or emanated. They are 
the self-unfolding of the Divine nature ; and in 
their totality they form its perfect manifestation. 
Hence they constitute the Pleroma, — the ‘ fulness ’ 
in which the Godhead exhausts its hidden potenti- 
alities. The Pleroma, composed of the several 
./Eons, is the world of Light or higher reality; 
and is divided by a great g^ from the ‘ darkness’ 
of phenomenal being. 

The different Gnostic systems are widely at 
variance in their accounts of the number and 
arrangement of the .^ns. Basilides (if we 
accept Irenaans and Hippolytus l. as our authori- 
ties for his teaching) would seem to acknowledge 
only six (Ilar^p, Hovt, AAyot, 4’pSnjini, A0va;ut, 
2o;5fo). The Pistis Sophia assumes thirteen, and 
conceives of the .^k)ns as the spheres inhabited 
by the Divine powers, rather than as the powers 
themselves. Valentinos enumerates thirty /Eons, 
which are grouped in three divisions — the Ogdoad, 
the Decad, the Dodecad. Ideas of a geometrical 
nature are probably involved in this grouping; 
while the number 30 is apparently suggested by 
the thirty yazatas (angels) of Zoroastrianism. In 
the various systems which branch off from the 
main stem of Valentinianism, the Pleroma of 30 
.lEons is normative, but this number is subject to 
continual modifications. 

A brief account of the system of Valentinus will 
suffice to illustrate the general character of the 
Gnostic ./Eonology. He starts with Bythos (depth) 
the Absolute One, and Sigt (silence) as his female 
companion. These generate Vous (mind) and 
Aletheia (truth). These in turn project Logos 
(word) and Zoe (life), and these Anthropos (man) 
and Eedtsia (church). Nous andA/efAeia afterwards 
produce ten seons (a perfect number) as an offering 
to the Father. I^os and Zoe follow in the pro- 
duction of seons, but produce twelve (not a perfect 
number), including Faith, Hope, Love, tmd the 
Lower Wisdom {Achamotk). This last, being un- 
duly ambitions, and aspiring to produce mons with- 
out conjunction with a male reon, brouAt forth a 
‘formless and undigested substance’ (theDemiurge), 
which evolved into the present order of_ things, 
with its mixture of good and evil, and with man 
in whom spirit is enslaved by matter. This dis- 
turbance of the Pleroma alarmed the other reons 
and deeply distressed Achamoth. In response to 
the tears of Achamoth and the supplications of the 
other mens, the Father permitted Hons and Ale- 
theia to project Christ and the Holy Spirit for the 
restoration of form, the destruction of the Demi- 
urge, and the comfort of Achamoth. These have 
fur their task the separation of the life and light 


that have become imprisoned in humanity, from 
dead, evil matter, through a long series of magical 
rites (mysteries), and flirongh the promotion of 
ascetical living. 

In Gnosticism generally, as in the teaching of 
Valentinus, the creation of the lower world is 
explained by the hypothesis of a disturhance within 
the Pleroma. The error, or the undue ambition, of 
one of the jEons results in the origin of an inferior 
power, who in his turn originates others, until a 
whole world of darkness and illusion comes into 
being. Nevertheless, since the process has its 
beginning within the Pleroma itself, some portion 
of the higher essence becomes intermingled with 
the baser elements, from which it yearns to be 
delivered. The Eedemption, according to the 
Gnostic thinkers, consists in the sifting out of 
this higher essence and its restoration to the 
Pleroma. In order that this may be accomplished, 
an jEon of supreme dignity descends into the 
phenomenal world and becomes identified, really 
or in seeming, avith the man Jesus. 

The jEonic theory, as we have seen, was in the 
first instance derived from the Zarvanite idea of 
Infinite Time as the ultimate fact in nature. Thus 
it was allied from the beginning with speculations 
of a purely physical character, and from these it 
never succewed in entirely freeing itself. The 
greater Gnostics, and Valentinus more especially, 
sought to resolve the .^ons into spiritual facts or 
processes. They were construed as modes of the 
Divine Being, activities in which the Absolute 
One unfolds and manifests His inward life. It 
proved impossible, however, to effect a complete 
transformation of a theory which was, in its 
essence, phj-sical. Valentinus himself wavers in 
his conception of the .Eons, — regarding them now 
as ideas, now as heavenly Persons, now as creative 
forces. His philosophical construction loses itself 
at every turn in primitive astrology and cosmical 
speculation. To this may be attributed the 
eventual failure of Gnosticism, alike as a philo- 
sophy and as a religion. 'While it professed to open 
a way out of the bonda^ of the natural world, it 
was itself grounded in ideas derived from nature- 
worship. See, further, GXOSTICISM. 

LnrZRATvaa. — Cumont, The ili’stsries of ilithra (Eng. tr. 
1903); HUgrenfeld, Erisornaeh. des ITrchrUtentums (1SS4); 
Mead, Frctgjnontt of a Faith. Forgotten (new ed.1906) ; Schmidt, 
Fie Gnosis (1903) ; Liechteahan, Fie Ofenbarung im Gnosti. 
ctrmua (1901), pp. 105-111; E, Backley, Unirenal F.eligim 
(CSiicago, 1897). 

Albert H. Newjiax and Ernest F. Scott. 

ESCH YLUS. — Eschylus, son of Enphorion, an 
eupatrid of Eleusis, was bom B.C. 525, commenced 
as a dramatist c. 499, gained his first victory in 
484 and his last (■with the Orcsteia) in 458, and 
died at Gela in 456. He fought at the battles 
of Marathon, Artemisium, Salamis, and Platma. 
From about 476, when he composed for Hiero of 
Svraense The Women of eEtna at the foundation 
of that tou-n, he ■was frequently in Sicily. There 
is no satisfactorv explanation of the statement of 
Heraclides Ponticus that he was tried on a charge 
of revealing the hlysteries in a play, and acquitted 
on the ground of* ignorance (cf. Aristotle, Eth. 
Nic, in. 2); the further details are probably un- 
authentie. Partizanship in politics can hartuy be 
imputed to him on the strength of the supposed 
reference to Aristides in the description of Amphi- 
arans {Sept. 592-594),* still less on the theory that 
Prometheus, son of Themis, stands for Themistocles. 
His eulogy of the Areopagus, however, in the 
Eumenides (em. 681-706) testifies to co_nsen-ative 
sentiments. In the same play (754-777), as well 

• AH references are to the text of Sidgwiefc (Script, Class. BilL 
Oaon.X whose numberinz hardlp differs from that of Dindorf, 
Weddein, and most modem editors. He mi a nn , Paley, and a fen 
others nse their own special notation. 
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as in the SuppUces, he approves of the denwcratic 
friendship between Athens and Argos. He ex- 
presses the strongest detestation of tyranny 
forms (Pers., Prom., Jff. 953-955, Ptim. 185-190) ; 
but has no objection to constitutional monarcliy 
(Supp. 398, 517, 600), or to moderate democracy 
(Pers. 242, Supp. 485-489). His general ideal is a 
balance of order and liberty (Eum. 526-52^. 

jEschylus may he called the Father of Tragedy 
(Philostr. Vita Apoll. p. 220), in the sense that he 
first perceived the possibilities of the drama as 
a branch of literature, rather than as ritual or 
ceremonial, for the expression of views as to life 
and character. His plays are rep&xn rfiv 'Opppou 
pcya\wr Sdirvuv, because the personages are derived 
mainly from the Epic cycle j but he drew upon 
other ‘sagas’ as well, and upon contemporary 
history; and he dealt very freely with the plots. 
He was evidently acquainted with Hesiod and 
other cosmological writers. In a few cases he cites 
the gnomic moralists (Prom. 890) ; more often 
(Sept. 439, Ag. 1331, C?io. 60, Eum. 529) he ex- 
presses similar sentiments about wealth, fortune, 
pride, moderation, etc. He has much in common 
with his contemporary Pindar; and his general 
attitude towards the popular mythology was 
almost certainly influenced by the poems of Solon 
and Theognis. The common statements that he 
was indebted to Orphic or to Pythagorean doctrines 
cannot be seriously supported from the extant plays 
or fragments. 

Of the 80 to 90 plays attributed to .®schylns, 
many of which can he grouped in trilogies or tetra- 
logies, the maiority are cited only by the lexico- 
graphers ; little is known of their plots or the 
views contained in them, except in the case of the 
Prometheus Solutus. The Danaids, Myrmidons, 
and Niobe seem to have dealt ivith various aspects 
of the passion of love. Certain gnomic fragments 
(Nos. 70, 166, 159, 161, 177, 255, 266, 301, 353, 395, 
401, 475, Sidgwick), which are striking aphorisms 
about the nature of the gods, good and evil, life and 
death, do not necessarily express the mind of the 
poet himself. His own moral and religious doc- 
trines must be sought in (1) the general tendencies, 
(2) the chorio odes, (3) the emphasized speeches of 
the favoured characters, in the seven extant plays. 
The selection of these, made apparently not later 
than the 5th cent. A.D., if not entirely accidental, 
may he due partly to celebrity and partly to 
special reasons. The Oresteia (Agam., Cho'tph., 
and Eum.) constitutes his masterpiece in all 
respects. The Persae and the Septem contra 
Thehas are cited by Aristophanes for their literary 
and patriotic qualities. The structure and style 
postulate an^early date for the SuppUces, though 
the theology is already remarkably mature ; either 
of these features may have saved it. The Prome- 
theus Vinctus, which might easily have aroused 
popular suspicions of impiety, appealed to the 
popular fancy for the marvellous in spectacle and 
narration. From these plays, after all allowances 
for the exigencies of dramatic form and popular 
taste, there emerges a body of gradually developed 
news attributable to jEschylos himself. His philo- 
sophy, in which the ethical cannot be sharply 
demarcated from the theological, maybe discussed 
in tlm order of its development, as it deals with (1) 
the Dinne nature, (2) the Divine agencies, (3) the 
moral nature and action of man, (4) the special 
questions of responsibility and heredity, the famfiv 
curse, and the blood-feud, while (5) the nature of 
the problem dramatized in the jProtnetheus reauires 
separate consideration. 

. 1- In tke earlier plays the Olympian gods are 
mvoked jointly as a rrav/iyvpi^ (Sept. 220), or a 
KoiroSupla (Supp. 222) ; they are Beol ytv(. 

BMoi, TOMcnroVxoi, dtrriKol, dyiircoi, ivith temples. 


altars, and images (Ppht]). The Theban maidens 
pray to Pallas, Poseidon, Ares, Gypris, Lyceius, 
Artemis, Hera, Apollo, and the local Pallas Onca 
(Sept. 126-180), as rrampKeis, riXeioi, Xur^pioi, hut 
also Atoyevets, under Zeus as the irariip vavrehi^ 
(116) ; Eteocles adds Earth and the ’Apd ’EpwiJs of 
QSdipus (70). Popular lanmage is used of augury, 
oracfes,' sacrifice, river-gods, and Hades (26, 379, 
618, 269, 272, 854-860). But the same play finely 
describes Justice as the virgin daughter of Zeus 
(662) ; both the piety of Amphiaraus and the im- 
piety of Polynices have moral elements ; no Salpup 
could involve Eteocles in Arp but for the fi^pis of 
his deteimination to defend the gate attacked hy 
his brother (677-708, 949-956). Similarly, in the 
SuppUces the fugitives appeal to Artemis, Ares, 
Poseidon, Apollo, Hermes, and especially (Supp. 
1034-1042) to Aphrodite, by whom Hypermnestra 
was perhaps defended (Fr. 44); also to Zeus as 
(iptos, <rwn)p, alSoiOS, Uiaios, ichdpcas, Km^sios, etc. ; and 
to local deities, as the hero Apis (117, 263). With 
the iJvoToi Beol are coupled the papiripsii x^bviot 
B^xas Karexorres (24-25) ; if Artemis is dei, the 
suppliants will turn ‘to the Zeus of the earth 
below, the host of all those whose work is done, if 
we fail to reach the Olympian gods’ (164-161). 
But the coarser side of the myth of lo seems to he 
treated sarcastically (291-315) ; it is tentatively 
moralized by the insistence on Zeus as the eventum 
deliverer and founder of a royal race (574^-593). The 
chthonian Zeus, who ‘ judges the sins of men hy 
final judgments among the dead ’ (230), is deliber- 
ately identified with the Zeus who is r^eios, 
ycudoxos, and irayxpaHis (816), who is also the son of 
Earth (892) and allied with Themis (360). The 
slightest association of injustice with the gods is 
impiety (921 ; cf. 395) ; and everywhere the lyrics 
extol the power and righteousness of Zeus, >vith 
the fervour of Hebrew prophecy. He is ‘ king of 
kings, most perfect in strength of the powers that 
make perfect ’ (524-526) ; ‘ hospitable in the highest, 
he directs destiny by venerable enactment ’ (673) ; 
‘ he beholds violent needs not gladly, but with eyes 
of justice ’ (812) ; ‘ the beam of bis balance is over 
all ’ (822) ; ‘ what is fated, that will be ; there is no 
transgressing the mighty, the limitless will of 
Zens’ (1047-1049). This is not merely poetical 
optimism ; 

‘The desire of Zeus is not made to be easily grasped. Every- 
where it glows, even in the gloom, with fortune that is sombre 
to mortal races. . . . For dark and dusky wend the ways of his 
mind, unobservable by human gaze. He hurleth men to utter 
destruction from their towering hopes, though he array no forcy 
against them ; deity does nothing with labour. What his spirit 
has once designed, be works out withal, from above, from his 
holy seat ’(87-103). 

Such theology is in essentials that of the Orestem, 
though the more ethical conceptions are tentative 
and far from correlated. 

The theology of the Persae (?472 B.c.) is dra- 
matically Oriental. Zeus and Phoebus and the Sun 
are invoked ; Pallas has favoured Athens. The 
ritual of the dead (oi ipBirol, Pers. 219, 523, 607- 
622) is supplemented by appeals to Earth, Hermes, 
and Hades-Aidoneus, who Xa/SeiV dpelpovs eMv ij 
pieBifvot (690), though Darius as a Saipav or even 
Beds has a Swarrela. below. The repeated ex parte 
allegations of a Divine Nemesis or <^Bdvo%, arbitrarily 
afflicting excessive wealth or happiness (163, 354, 
373, 842), are akin to the fatalism of Herodotus’s 
famous legends ; and all the characters arraign a 
deity who deludes men to their ruin (dvdrn Bern, 
93, cf. Fr. 301 ; vdaos tppevtov, 750 ; t^evaai (ppevwy, 
472), or at least abets their folly (aXX’ Brav o-irctfJfi 
J T»s abris, x<!> Beds avudvrertu, 742). But both Darius 
and the Persian elders charge Xerxes with provoca- 
tive ippis in binding the sacred Hellespont (745, 
72), and in destroying images and temples (807- 
816, 830), and blame him rather than the alleged 
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Sal^iur (924 v. 910, 933). It is insolence {Sppts) 
which ‘flowers and is full in the ear with ruin 
(dTTj), from which it reaps a harvest of lamentation ’ 
(821). Cyrus was right-minded and so was not 
afflicted {6e6s y&p o^k ^OTjpey^ ws eCtpptav Stpv, 722). 
Athens survives as the higher civilization. 

So far the moralization of Homeric or popular 
theology has not been violent. In the Oresteia 
there is a marked advance in boldness of expres- 
sion: ‘ le polyth6isme subsiste, mais dpuri, moralist, 
presqne pnrgS d’anthropomorphisme ’ (E. de Faye, 
p. 34). The allusions to Uranus and Kxonos (Ag. 
167-172, 640) possibly indicate devel^ment in the 
Universe ; the chthonian cults of Earth, Night, 
the Dead and their agents (Cho. 399 j Eum. 115, 
321) are subordinated to the conception of deity as 
moral and rational. Sacrifices and ceremonies of 
purification are little in comparison \vith the ob- 
servance of justice and self-restraint. Venerable 
legends of conflicting divinities are even re.u-rittea 
(Eum. 1-19). Of the Olympians, Apollo as the 
mver of oracles and i^rrfqr^i of rit^, and Athene as 
the inspirer of political wisdom, retain some genu- 
ine personality udth impaired divinity; perhaps 
Hermes also and Artemis, for whose interfer- 
ence with the winds at Aulis jEschylus attempts 
to provide a decent motive (Ag. 134-155). Zeus is 
too great for the stage, even in the Prometheus 
plays. Theology is to be sought not in mythology, 
out in history (rdptort rovri y Ag. 368), 

and in conscience (pairianHuim irSfot, Ag. 180 ; cf. 
975-9S3). The snjireme deity is not only all- 
powerful but all-just; thus Electra craves for 
Orestes the support of ‘ Strength and Justice with 
him who is the third (t.c. Zrfs ciarfip), Zeus the 
greatest of all’ (Cho. 244). To Zeus are applied 
not the old departmental names, but such epithets 
as ravimi!, vayKpar/jt, Trimra Kpalvuv, vavatrios, and 
SiKTj(p6pot. There is surely more than an ‘illusion 
du monothdisme’ in the first theological passage 
of the Agamemnon (160-178) : 

• Zeus, whoe’er he be, 11 by this name 'tia his pleasure to be 
called, this name I address to him . Weighing all things well, I 
can conjecture nought but Zeus, 11 the burden ol this vanity la 
In truth to be cast off from my mind. . . . But whoso heartily 
glveth titles ol victory to Zeus shall hit the mark ol wisdom 
lull : even to Zeus, who hath guided mortals in the ways ol 
msdom, who hath established “learning by suffering” aa an 
oidinance lor ever.' 

To those only who have leamt on these lines to 
know and do justice, ‘ Zens the all-seeing and Fate 
(Moipa) have condescended ’ (Eum. 1046). 

Thus, in harmony with the conception of deity 
as normally personal, there emerges the conception, 
increasingly impersonal, of universal order. As 
physical law this is hloTpa, ri pbpetpev, rb rorpw- 
pUvoVi i] wfwpojpf J07, altra, ivdyKij ; as moral law it is 
Hkijj vbfioi BeSev ; but these terms admit of 
many degrees of personification, and not only over- 
lap, out not uncommonly involve the circulus in 
definiendo to which idealistic systems are liable. 
The statement that Zens is weaker than the Moipot 
and "Epiyies (Prom. 515-518) is isolated and contro- 
versial ; generally the established order is the 
expression not so much of the will of God as of 
His being. God is subject only to the law of His 
own nature as consistent and just. He cannot be 
on the side of evil (Kpareirai Si rrws rb ScTor rb firj 
inrovpyeiy xaxoTr, Cho. 957) ; He must he partial 
(hepoppeTrht) morally either way (ripwv tlxlnut iStra 
piv gaxoTy, Seta 6* ivybpotst Supp. 403). The work- 
ing of this supreme authority is described _ in 
many combinations of terms, personally and im- 
personally. When in defiance of Eight (6f/ui) 
men trample on the majesty of Zens (AiJr er/flnj), 
then ‘Justice sets up her anvil and Destiny forges 
the su'ord’ (wpoxuXxfiJet 5’ Altni <f>ac^yovpybij Cho. 
641-647). ‘For each fresh deed of injury, justice 
is whetted hy Fate (hloTpa) upon a fresh whet- 
stone’ (Ag. 1535, 1536). The peySXai Molpo: are 


besought (Cho. 306-314) ‘to grant success from 
Zeus to that cause to which Justice (rb SUaioy) has 
gone over. For words of hate let words of hate 
Be rendered; so Justice proclaims aloud as she 
exacts her due. For a bloody stroke let him repay 
a bloody stroke. That “the doers must suffer,” 
there speaks a saying thrice ancient.’ Even Clytarn- 
nestra’s ‘thoughtfulness not overcome by sleep 
shall order justly everything that has been fore- 
ordained with Divine sanction’ (Siralus ahy Beois 
tlpappiyuj Ag. 912). Themis the Titaness and the 
TdkaiyeveU ilolpai administer the ybpot Beuy [Eum. 
171) no less than Justice, the daughter of Zeus. 

2. The determinations of this supreme authority 
are intimated to man not only in history and in 
conscience, but by direct agencies. Positively, 
j^chylus attaches importance to dreams; the 
visions of Atossa, lo, and CJyUemnestra reflect 
popular beliefs. ‘For the mind in sleep is bright 
in its vision, though in daytime Fate is nndis- 
cemible by mortals ’ (Eum. 104). His attitude to- 
wards oracles is amhiguons. There seems to he some 
arriire-pensle in his treatment of the relations be- 
tween ApoUo and Orestes ; Athens and not Delphi 
has the final word in the termination of the blood- 

S iilt of the house of Atreus.* Negatively, the 
rinyes are all-important. The meaning of the 
word fluctuates considerably in the extant plays, 
and evidently has a long history behind it. It is 
hardly likely that iEschylns himself first identified 
the Avengers of the nndem’orld with the Benign 
or Venersible earth-goddesses of Athens and Sicyon 
(EvjttWSts or Xepyal ) ; hut he certainly accentuated 
both factors of this conflation,t and, while first in- 
vesting the Furies tvith the archaic horrors of 
Gorgons, etc. (Pans. L 28, 6), was also conscious 
of a development from objective to subjective 
associations, from punishment as retributive to 
punishment as remedial. The ’Epivils is the activity 
of Divine justice in the presence of lawlessness. 
Zens is a constant Beupds (Cho. 246); even for birds 
robbed of their young, ‘ a god on high, some Apollo 
or Pan or Zeus, bears the shrill complaint of Ms 
denizens ; and sooner or later sends on the trans- 
gressors a Fury of requital’ (Ag. 55-59). Much 
fes for Paris’s breach 0: the laws of hospitality utU 
Zeus shoot an arrow in vain, either short of the 
mark or too Mgh in heaven (Ag. 365). ‘ One said 
that the gods do not deign to tronbie about men 
by whom the honour of sacred things (^dpis dBtrray) 
is trampled on ; hut he was not pious ’ (Ag. 372). 
Helen herself becomes for the house of Priam ‘hy 
the sending of Zeus, the lord of hospitality, a 
Fury of weeping to other brides ’ (Ag. 749). The 
Erinyes apply the laws of retributive and educa- 
tional suffering. ‘IVe deem ourselves,’ sings their 
chorus (Eum. 312-320), ‘ to be direct in the course 
of justice. On the man who holds out pure hands, 
there comes no wrath from us ; unscathed he 
traverses the way of life. But if one in guilt, like 
this man, hides bis gory hands, we appear as honest 
witnesses for the dead, and visibly to the utter- 
most exact from him the price of blood.’ Again, 
‘ Great power have the awful Erinyes both with 
the gods immortal and irith those below the earth ; 
and in their dealings with men they ftilly and 
visibly bring things to pass, to some giWng songs 
of joy, but to others a life blurred by tears’ (950- 
955). As the play draws to a close, they serve to 
link MoTpa and Alio;; and in their fin.al meta- 
morphosis there is as much conscious symbolism 
as the dramatic form permits. 

3. If, then, innocence is rewarded and guilt pun- 
ished, at any rate, in the long run (Ag. 750-771 ; 
Eum. 526-565), human morality must be based on 
• See U, von wnamowitz-MolIendorfB Introduction to the 
Choepbarvi. 1S9G. 

t See Harrison and Vemll, ilftholcgv ana Slmummtt ol 
Ancient Athem, pp. 65S-66I, and Haijh, pp. 120, 121 
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nniversal law as applied to the life ^ the 
and the city. Bv ^schylus, as by. Dante types 
of good and had character are exhibited rather 
than analyzed. The digaity of individnality is 
draivn on a grand scale even in the case of Olytaem- 
nestra, without casuistry or sophistn^. There is 
the same note of distinction about the characters 
which are presented for admiration, the king of 
Argos, Eteocles as patriot, Orestes, Electra, and, 
above all, Prometheus. The whole range of Greek 
piety is displayed in the choruses of the Oceanids, 
Danaids, captive women, Persian and Argive 
elders. The fine series of contrasts in the Septem 
shows the poet’s concurrence in the normal Greek 
ideas of alSilis, al<rxj^Vt ^od eicri^eia ; also 

in the connexion of morality with religion. He 
does not absolutely avoid the popular language 
which makes a/xaprla a disease of the intellect 
{yScros tppsvCiv^ Pcrs. 751 ! tpotrtp S&pt, 661 ; 

wapaipopiL (ppevoSaK'^Sf Eiim. 330 ; d7roff<pa\€is 
Prom. 473 ) ; but in his oivn view passion at least 
is bestial in character and originates where there 
is no law. The lustful ‘have the tempers of 
random and unholy brutes ’ (Supp. 762) ; and ‘ the 
inordinate love which masters the female mind 
both in brutes and in men vans a perverse^ victory 
over the fellowship of wedlock,’ and involves 
calamities {Cho. 698-601). Generally sin is Cfipn, 
immorality plus impiety, as the wilful transgres- 
sion (TrapojSairlo) of the fixed limits of human action. 
It is dvopov and piraiov, and its fruit is Slti], the 
criminal infatuation which is its own punishment. 
Ar?) is WXior, vsTepiiroivoi ; the moment 

of its supervention may be inevitable, but it is 
neither less nor more voluntary than happiness 
as the reward of virtue (Bum. 632-537). Moral 
patholoCT has never been more convincingly ex- 
pounded than in the locxis classicus on tflpit lAa. 
750-771) 

• An ancient saying has been fashioned in the generations of 
old, that a man's prosperity, when it has waxed great, brings 
forth and does not die without issue, but that out of good fortune 
springs up for the family an insatiate misery. But I hold my 
own mind apart from the rest on this. Tis the impious deed 
that gives birth to more after it, more, and like to their own 
breed; but the fate of righteous houses has ever a lair progeny. 
But old insolence is wont to beget an insolence with the vigour 
of youth in mortai iils, this day or that, when the time of birth 
has come due, yea and a fiend, against whom there is no battle, 
no war, unholy boldness ; and these are the black banes (otow) 
unto mansions, and like are they to their progenitors.' 

Nor has the moral ever been drawn more relent- 
lessly than by him 

'Eeverence the altar of Justice, nor trample it down at the 
Sight of gain with godless foot ; for retribution will ensue. The 
right issue abides in force. Wherefore let a man put In the 
place of honour, piety towards parenta, and pay reverence 
to the claims of strangers to hospitality. He who is just of 
his own will without constrair*^ •'''*■ — *— — • 

utterly ruined he will never b ; ■ . 

gressor who ^res to offend, and 
without justice, shall perforce ii 

when trouble seizes him and his , . *• 

^Us^ those who hear him not and struggles in the midst of 
the ; but the god mocks at the hot- headed man, seeing 
mm who bowted he should never be powerless now in helplew 
wo^ nor able to weather the point. And so, for ever wreckinsr 

A religious moralist is sure to emplia.size tlie in- 
eyitableness of dr, [e.g. Ag. 1566 ; Cho. 1076), but 

there are careful caveats against fatalism : 

Darius, ■ warned from heaven 
H a b® *®=‘ve off from offend- 

inc against God in overboastful boldness’ (Per^. 831). 

Ine murderers of the house of Atreus are even 
freer agents than the avengers. But if there has 
been no repentance and no purification, vengeance 

sinner even to the world below : 

piercing Fate allotted to ua to hold for 
ISd befaii wanton deeds of blood, vl 

fn the gui tv pass beneath the earth ; but even 

m de^h he i» not over free * (Eum. 334-340). 

^sohylus s allusions to life after death are marked 
y a reserve unusual in poetical descriptions of 
Hades ; as to continued consciousness he is perhaps 


consistent (CAo. 617) ; but he recognizes the possi- 
bilities of prolonged retribution and of remorseful 
memory, such as that indicated in Clytemnestra’s 
terrible sarcasm about Iphigenia’s reception of her 
father {Ag. 1655-1559). Apart from the functions 
of an Alastor {Supp. 418) or an Erinvs {Bum. 267), 
there may he a judgment in Hades ot a presiding 
deity (Supp. 228-231). The ghost of Orestes iviD 
punish or reward his countrymen according as 
they deal with Athens (Eum. 767-777). The curses 
of the slain subsist by the survival of their per- 
sonalities (ISere n-o\vKpare?! &pal TeBvpivuv, Cho. 406) ; 
the Erinyes themselves are called 'kpal in the under- 
world (Bum. 417).* 

ij. But the more vividly sin is pictured as prolific 
and its effects as inoaloulahle, the more difficulty 
there is in escaping from fatalistic theories, such 
as those implied in the popular ideas of the an- 
cestral curse and the jus talionis developing into 
a blood feud. These suWeets specially fascinated 
the mind of xEschylns. In the Supplices there is a 
simple warning of the danger of starting a curse: 
‘ For your children and your house, in whichever 
way you determine, it remains to pay in full a 
corresponding penalty ’ (433-436) ; and in the sequel 
there was some purification from blood-guilt. In 
the Septem the children of CEdipus are involved in 
a curse not clearly defined as invoked or inherited 
by him (832-833), nor always alluded to in the same 
way (for the various phrases see Sept. 70, 654, 695, 
709, 720-726, 887, 977-979). The curses (ipai, 
KorebypaTa) produce in the yhot a criminal pro- 
pensity (&Tp), sometimes personified as an evil spirit 
(Salpuy, tpirbs, dXdarup, even poTpa or ki}p) hounuing 
it to destruction and infectious by its 6pc\ta kmt) ; 
‘the field of criminal folly produces a harvest of 
death’ (Sept. 601). The chorus, indeed, makes 
Eteocles a responsible agent on account of his 
savage desire to shed unlawful blood (atparos oi 
eefuoroO, 689-694), but to the question rlt &v saBap- 
ptobs Tbpoi, the poet has not yet found his solution : 
oiK (on yijpas rovSe roO pidoparos (682), unless one is 
indicated in the self-sacrifice of Amtigone. _ But 
ten years later the double problem of hereditary 
criminality and blood-guiJtmess is treated in the 
Oresteia with a breadth of design_ which is not 
only poetic but ‘prophetic.’ There is little reason 
to suppose that early tragedy was necessarily 
written in trilories, hut the seneme is admirably 
suited to xEschylus’s exposition of the origin, trans- 
mission, and extinction of a n-pwrapxos (Ag. 
1192). The principal terms, dpd, (ptrbs, drri, are 
developing specific meanings; beside them are 
vaguer phrases (pijni, Ag. 155; pboos, Eum. 378; 
i.yos, Cho. 155 ; irapiKOTrfi, Ag. 218 ; srripsi, Ag. 346 ; 
iroii^, Cho. 947, etc.). The phenomena are best 
stated in Cho. 400-405 : ‘ Law it is that drops of 
gore spilt upon the ground demand the shedding of 
other blood. For Havoc cries on the avenging F uiy, 
who brings up from those slain before calamity 
(arijv) to attend upon calamity ’ ; and then ‘ who 
will expel from the house the breed of the curse ? ’ 
KCKdW'rjTeii ytvos wpbi drp (Ag. 1666). The story of 
the house of Pelops is not laboured ; but a suffi- 
cient number of points — the adultery of Thyestes, 
Atreus’s horrid revenge, the sacrifice of Iphigenia — 
lead up to the murder of Agamemnon. At each 
point the chain might have been broken, but each 
link ^is fresh riveted : ‘ Where will the force of 
this “Attj make an end ? where will it cease and he 
lulled to rest ? ’ ( Cho. 1075). Has the curse acquired 
a personality as the Tpnrdxovros Salpav yiwm (Ag. 
1476), demanding new blood before the old is diy, 
or as the iroXoitr dpipis dXdonop (Ag. 1501), masquer- 
ading as the murderous adulteress, and yet all 

. 1. -v. . gjji hut of the 

. , the Erinyes as well as the 

in its chasms. 
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along the instrument of justice! (Cko. 641). Yet 
among the consequences may come a deed ■which, 
though terrible, is really innocent, an drcrlftoittpot 
&TT] (Cho. 830) ; and the chorus of elders, even 
MhUe declaring that the house is ‘fast-hound,’ 
^asps the truth that saves the morality of the 
situation. All retribution is and must be deserved ; 
‘The jobber is robbed, the murderer makes pay- 
ment in full. There abides, ■while Zeus abides on 
his throne, the rule that the doer must sufler ; this 
is the eternal law’ (Aff. 1563-1564). The curse, 
then, is not an overwhelming fatali^, hut a heredi- 
tary predisrasition which may be worked out in 
the race and even in the individual. The original 
transgressor was free to sin, and his descendant is 
free to adopt the prescribed means of purification. 
The actual development of this theme m coimexion 
with the traditional obligation of the blood-fend 
is perhaps confused by a political motive ; and the 
special pleading in the Eumenides about the nature 
of kinship is certainly frigid, as also the insistence 
on legal forms {arirpurn, /laprvpta, trvpStnoi). The 
idea of blood for blood u-as so deeply rooted in 
popular sentiment and religions institutions, that 
.(Eschylus, no less than the legislators of his time, 
may have been puzzled to discriminate degrees of 
guilt, except by instinct. If the law is simply roSj 
Kvarirra! imKarBaveXv [Cho. 144), Clytemnestra 
may be allowed to swear that she sacrificed her 
husband to the Alxy, 'An;, and ’Epiris of their 
daughter [Ag. 1433). If not, how can Orestes ever 
say that his mother’s blood ‘sleeps and is fading 
away from his hand, and the pollution is being 
washed out’? (Eum. 280). Ko libations are of any 
use [Cho. 521), especially if the blood is xoisir [Cho. 
loss) ; the spirit of the dead is not tamed by the 
funeral fires, <^t»n S' Ccrepor Spyis [Cho. 326) ; and 
the feud would go on for ever, or till the family 
became extinct. In iEschylns’s solution of the 
problem there are really two stages, of which the 
latter is the more important. Orestes can plead 
innocence because he acts under the ‘interpreta- 
tion’ (6 pdrrtT S^gyca‘6 cot fiCTpoKTovetr, Eum. 695) 
and even threats [Cho. 283-298) of Apollo-Loxias, 
and is ready to perform the ritual purifications 
[Cho. 1059) j and the Delphic oracle had since the 
8th century really exercised an ethical and educa- 
tional influence in Greece. On the other hand, 
ri&chylus felt that neither the payment of blood- 
money nor the performance of ritual can quiet the 
conscience or cany civilization very far. It is 
perhaps too much to say that Apollo is ‘kein 
guter Gott’j but the ultimate and re-ally moral 
solution is to be found in the judicial decision of 
Athene on the dirided vote of the Areopagus, wliich 
she herself represents as the victory of the vox 
pqpuli regarded as the vox Dei ; dAX’ iepd-njee Zeis 
dyoptuos [Eum. 978). The Oresteia, then, is cer- 
tainly a ‘tendency’ poem to this extent, that it 
expresses a view in the moral and religious specula- 
tions of the age as to heredity and responsibility, 
though it is not merely didactic on any particular 
question of justice or equity.*’ 

5. In the Oresteia the final reconciliation is pro- 
vided by the gods ; in the Prometheus they sustain 
the whole drama. Except in a few details attri- 
butable to a re-reading of his Supplices, the surviv- 
ing play of the set (probably itco tragedies ■with 
a satync play) is totally opposed to Aischylns’s 
theology in aU its stages. Prometheus, son of 
Themis or Earth (212), secured Zeus’s triumph over 
the older dynasty (221), hut is now torti^d for 
halving saved the human race by the gift of fire, 
the chief instrument of civilization, of_ augury and 
medicine, and of other means of providing for the 
• This view of the Eumenides seems less lishie to objections 
thsn that which makes the Furies represent law, Apollo and 
Zeus equity, and' Athene mercy, in a special question of moral 
casuistry. For that view see Haigh, p. 119. 


future, and of Hope as the mainspring of effort (249- 
256, 442-506). All who visit the victim, whether as 
Zens’s agents — Strength, Hephaestus, and Hermes 
— or as sympathizers — the (Jeeanids, Oceanns, and 
lo — have Buffered more or less in person or in char- 
acter from Zeus, who is a vios TvpcvvoSf governing 
gods and men arbitrarily (map’ 189; ISlois 

pSfiots, 404), unjustly (dfffrur, 150 ; vtpa Sticijs, 30), 
and odiously (975). But Prometheus, by virtue 
of his parentage, knows a secret; if Zens con- 
tracts a certain marriage,* his son will be greater 
than the sire (768, 907-927) ; in this respect Zeus 
is weaker than the Fates and Erinyes (515-520). 
The fragments of the Solutus indicate close paral- 
lelism in form and episodes to the Vinctus ; m the 
solution Zens and Prometheus meet one another 
half-way in a reconciliation, of which the agents 
are Heracles and Chiron the Centaur (of. Prom. 
Vinct. 188-194, 1026-1029). Now this conception 
of a Zens, inferior both in righteousness and in 
power, is out of all relation to the Supplices and 
the Oresteia alike, and no theory of the poet’s 
meaning can be accepted which minimizes this 
facL Apart from purely fanciful explanations of 
the plays as political or scientific ^egory, two 
views have been very commonly held. 

[a) A tragedian was at liberty to develop his 
dramatic situations freely, provided he kept to the 
main lines of some recognized myth. jEschylus 
found Hesiod’s story of Prometheus suitable for 
the exhibition of character ns affected by injustice, 
and susceptible of brilliant episodes about geo- 
graphy, anthropology, etc. 'This view, as de- 
veloped by [e.g.) Patin and Paley, may be called 
the literary explanation. Wecklein’s theory, that 
Zens is in the right and Prometheus violent and 
shortsighted, bnt a tragic hero by virtue of a 
certain dignity of character, like Milton's Satan, 
comes under the same head. But no such theory 
really explains the boldness of the idea, the con- 
flation of myths, or the intensity of the passion 
■with which the hero is supported. 

Accordingly, [6) most modem scholars, inclndino 
E. de Faye, reganl zEschylns as deliberately incul- 
cating the position that even the supreme personal 
authority in the Universe is itself subject to the 
eternal laws (McTpai) which constitute the ultimate 
necessity [’ArdyKv). Prometheus, the mythical re- 
presentative of these forces, is, then, really in the 
right, and Zens is in the wrong ■with him and with 
lo ; but Zens’s submission is effected by the educa- 
tional value of time (dXX’ MtSdesn vdeS' 6 yTjpdcKier 
xpi'cs, 981); and Prometheus, too, can yield ■with- 
out loss of dignity to an improved Zeus. This 
view gives an adequate meaning to the play as a 
whole, but it seems to lay undue stress on lines 
occurring in mere dialogue and not specially em- 
phasized, and also to ignore the human personality 
of the protagonist. Moreover, it is difficult to 
imagine the author of the Oresteia and its epithets 
for Zeus acquiescing even temporarily in the idea 
of such development in the godhead. 

Those, therefore (c), who hold the view first 
enunciated by a brother poet, Shelley, that Pro- 
metheus stands for Man, anxious to be moral 
and religious ns well as rational, but convinced 
that he is the ■victim of forces incompletely under- 
stood, of the de facto supremacy of ‘Nature,’ 
prefer to trace in this drama the Greek parallel to 
the Book of Job. jEschylns was too great a poet to 
be a mere allegorist ; bnt when his mind was occu- 
pied -with the prdbiem of undeserved evil, he_ found 
m the arch-allegorizer Hesiod that the origin of 
evil was the gift of fire and the creation of woman 
by Prometheus. He selected ■with a free hand from 

♦ This is s marked instance of Aichyins’s sj-ncietism ; the 
Btory of Peleus and Thetis has even less connexion than lo with 
the mith of Prometheus, which was apparently an etiological 
explanadon of certain fire ceremonies. 
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this and other myths the more dramatic parts of 
the sjTuholism. The mention of Heracles may 
have suggested the insertion of his ancestress _io, 
the passive as a foil to the actively -resistmg victim. 
The anthropology and geography are not episodical 
if they bring out the dignity of himian 
the universality of human suffering. The heroic 
sympathy of the Oceanids illustrates the value 
of simple and instinctive morality. The philo- 
sophies ansiver seems to be indicated in the 
words aWaola, repeated at every point of the play 
(see 64, 79, 436, 907, 964, 1012, 1034-1038), and 
ev^ovXla, the special quality of Themis, set in anti- 
thesis to it in the last lines of the dialogue. In the 
two recitative passages assigned to the hero in Hie 
Exodos, the boast Trdrrws ipii 7 ’ 01 } dapariitrei (1053) 
must have special significance as balancing the 
protest io'opfs p’ ds iKoixa vtfoyai. But it is Ekely 
enough that the solution of the problem, like the 
conclusion of the Book of Job, was too formal a 
compromise to be altogether satisfactory ; and that 
may he the reason why it has perished. The whole 
tendency of .lEschylus’s mind is so strongly optim- 
istic in theology, that it would right itself naturally 
after a reactionary period of what is pessimism 
rather than scepticism, however dramatically in- 
tensified. 

jEschylns’s originality as a thinker consists, then, 
in his attempts to moralixe the traditional beliefs, 
embodied in myths and institutions, by the light of 
certain religious presuppositions and certain moral 
coninctions which have been Elustrated above. 
In his main ideas there is little variation, except in 
their poetical expression ; in the detaUed applica- 
tion of them his language fluctuates too much to 
atoit of exact and consistent analysis. His doc- 
trines left hardly any mark, though his dramas 
continued to he popular for their antique simplicity 
and dignity; even Aristophanes’s vindication of his 
literary^ merit against the criticism of the next 
generation takes lower ground than it might. 
Neither the piety of Sophocles nor the impiety of 
Euripides felt the force of his protest against a 
fatalistic theory of morals. In phUosophy, intel- 
lect and state-law took the place of conscience and 
Divine law so completely, that Plato could employ 
the myth of Prometheus without reference to a 
treatment of the subject which the modem world 
has long considered one of the most sublime efforts 
of poetic genius. 


LrrziuTORE,— Besides the introductions to editions of .Sischr- 
Ins, ^cUons on him are to he found in all the cenerai ivorks or 
Greek literature or theology. The most useful summary ii 
SVagie Drama 0 / the Greeks, ch. ii 
tlbJS). Of the innumerable essays on iEschylus those by J. 
fU Symonds (T^ Greek Poets, 2nd series) and E. Myers 

§5?), and^rf. '^Selfbac'^s' 
principal aonosfraphs ar 
^sehyti (1829) • G, Dronke's Pelit • ■ , 

Sophocles) (1861); E. Buchholz's 5iW 
«nd)^scAyfos(1869) ; and 

Herbert E. D. Blakiston. 
^STHETICISM (aro-fiijo-is, ‘sense perception’). 

which faUs to distinguish moral 
from ffisthetic imlnes, or subordinates the moral to 
the aesthetic. Ordinarily the term is not used as a 
fnf for specific theories, but as denot- 

ing a tendency of theories otherwise named. Three 
^es^of the term may be conveniently distin- 

denote the identification 0 / 
moral goodness mth beauty, such as is sugcrested 
pErase ‘beautifnl and good.’ 

rSlHaS^n^of ^ ^® “P°“ as the 

r^lization of a common prmciple, that of order 

or harmony. The good man, like the musician 


to whom Aristotle is fond of comparing him, is 
the man who can introduce harmony into his 
subject, who can maintain that balance and sym- 
metry of parts essentia] to the highest music, 
whether of conduct or of sound. The mnsician’ 
works with a different material from the good man, 
hut their purpose and principle are the same, the 
good life is a work of art. And the impulse 
toward creation may also be the same. The artist 
works from love of the beautiful, from an instinc- 
tive passion for the beautiful itself. He recognizes 
no compulsion in his work, for he has no other 
desire than to create. So, too, the moral man 
creates from love of the good, from his instinctive 
desire to realize a complete and perfect life. 
MoraEty does not come to him in the form of a 
law constraining him to walk contrary to his 
nature. The good life is the life which realizes 
aU the possibilities of man, the most completely 
human Efe. The good man is beauty reahzed in 
flesh and blood and action rather than in stone, 
bat he is beautiful none the less. 

That SBStheticism in this sense characterized the Greek view 
of life is to a certain extent true, but not unreservedly so. It is 
true that the Greeks did not work out a clear distinction between 
the beautiful and the good. Aristotle (Sletaph. xiii, 3) notes that 
the term * good ’ is limited to certain actions, whereas beauty per- 
tains also to that which is unmoved, but he gives no more exact 
differentia. Tet it is far from true that the Greeks altogether 
ignored the more severe, dualistic aspect of the moral life. To 
Plato, certainly, moral development is not a mere unfolding of 
the life of instinct, but the acquiring of a rational control over 
desires. The good is a reality recognized hy reason, and inde- 
pendent of the indiiiduaPs appreciation of it- As such an 
independent reality it stands over against the individual as the 
law of his action, demanding realization in his life. The moral 
life shows struggle and discord rather than the calm unitj- of a 
work of art. But this difference fails to find adequate expres- 
sion in Greek theorj-, and as a consequence the fields of ethics 
and esthetics remain confused. IVero one to characterize this 
condition, it would perhaps be truer to say, not that their moral 
tbeoi^’ is sestbetic, but that their testhetics is moralistic. 

This confusion of the two fields is continued in the English 
Moral Sense School, which inherits the Platonic tradition, but 
in these later writers the Utilitarian principle is berinniog to 
supplement the more eesthetio aspect. This is partially true of 
Shaftesbuiy, but more completely so of Hutcheson and Hume. 

2 . ^stlieticism may also be used to denote the 
theory that all ultimate values are cestheiic, moral 
good being a means towards an ultimate festhetio 
good. Under this conception the moral Efe is not 
itself beautiful, but it exists for the sake of {esthetic 
enjoyment. Morality, with its sense of obliga- 
tion, is a result of inal-adjustment, in consequence 
of which we are compeEed to do much which we 
do not value for its oini sake, but as the necessary 
means towards an enjoyment which itself has no 
further use. 

This conception finds literary expression in the writing of Mr- 
"Walter Pater, in which the end of life is stated as nenness ol 
experience. This richness of experience is best realized in the 
life of esthetic enjoiTnent, 

3 . zEstheticism also denotes the divorce of art 
and morals, usually impEed in the popular use of 
the_ phrase ‘ art for art’s sake.’ Beauty is held to 
be independent of goodness, the technical aspect of 
a work of art being emphasized at the expense^ of 
its hmnan significance. Art tliiis becomes a kind 
of higher morality, free from the objective laws 
which hold in the lower. The immoral may thus 
enter into the beautiful on the ground of its im- 
mediate value for perception. 

^ijraaTURE. — Zeller, Aristotle and the Earlier Peript^Hcs 
(1897), iL eh. XV, ; Mnirhead, Chapters from Aristotle’s Ethics 
(1900), eh. V, § 6; Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory^ IISES'), 
K lA. 1. branch 1; Santayana, Sense of Bsat/fp (1896),_pt. 1; 
Eater, The Eenaissance (1873), conclusion, also Marius the 
Epicurean (1885) ; Shaftesbury, Characteristics (1711) ; Bos- 
anqnet. History of ^Esthetic (new ed. 1900), ch. iv. 

Norjian Wilde. 

•ESTHETICS. — ^Esthetics is the philosophical 
study of beauty regarded in itself and in its ap- 
plication to art and nature. (1) Meaning of the 
word, — Considered solely from the etymological 
point of view {atadrjais, alaQavopai, to perceive by 
the senses), the word means the study of sense-])cr- 
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ceptions. Kant remains faithful to this etymo- 
(ofrfcal acceptation when he applies the name of 
‘Transcendental .^Esthetics’ to the chapter of his 
Critique in which he discusses the sense-perceptions 
Time and Space. Baumgarten was the first to use 
the word ‘ ..Esthetics ’ for the science of the beauti- 
ful ; and the change that has taken place in the 
history of the term may be understood when it 
is recollected that, accoming to Baumgarten, the 
beautiful exists in the obscure regions of the lower 
consciousness, that it belongs to the rank of sensa- 
tions, and is opposed to the ‘ clear thinking ' of the 
intellect. To-day the term ‘jEsthetics’ has lost 
this connexion with sensation, and denotes in 
general the philosophy of the beautiful. 

(2) Place of Esthetics in philosophy. — The philo- 
sophy of the beautiful is bound up -with and forms 
an integral part of a general system of philosophy. 
But ^Esthetics is one thing in Plotinus or Thomas 
Aquinas, and quite another in Kant or Taine, 
because the philosophical systems of these scholars 
are so uddely divergent. In the opinion of the 
present writer, jEsthetics is a mrxed science, 
borron-ing its principles from both metaphysics 
and psychology; so that (see art. BEAUTY) it 
includes two classes of questions, the one class 
bearing on the ssibjcctive feeling that beauty pro- 
duces jn the person affected by its charm, and the 
other relating to the qualities of the things to 
which we ascribe beauty. 

(3) History. — Ancient uTiters devoted special 
attention to the objective side of beauty. Plato 
and Aristotle consider the beautiful as identical 
with order and proportion ; Plotinus and the Neo- 
Platonic school make it an attribute of everything 
that exists as such. The JGddle Ages changed the 
aspect of the doctrine of /Esthetics. IThile sharing 
largely in the objective theories of the beautiful, 
they supplemented them by a study of impression 
or aesthetic pleasure. Modern philosophy, on the 
contrary, takes its stand almost exclusively on the 
psychological side of beauty, and regards it as a 
po’ely subjective phenomenon. With Kant, for 
instance, beanty does not belong to the object 
itself, but only to our perception of it. Contem- 
porary /Esthetics perpetuates and emphasizes these 
ultra-subjective tendencies. 

EiTsRATuaE, — See under Btiim. 

SlAtTKICE DE WULF. 

/ETHER. — ^Derived from a root signifying to 
bum, /Ether is a term appropriated in Greek litera- 
ture to the blue vault of the upper firmament, as 
contrasted with aer, which is applied to mist and 
vapour. In Homer letlier is the abode of Zens (fZ. 
ii. 412, etc.). In Hesiod {Thcog. 124) /Ether and 
Day are the offspring of Night, and in at least one 
of the Orphic cosmologies, /Ether, as representing 
light or fire, is contrasted with Chaos, and pro- 
ceeds from ICronos (see Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, 
Eng. tr. 1901, i. 92f.). Pherecydes, who occupies the 
borderland between the mythical and the scientific, 
traces the origin of all things to Zeus, Earth, and 
Kronos, and identifies the first of these with lether 
(Diels, Vorsokratiker, p. 508, No. 71, A 9). 

The current conception of mther passed into the 
keeping of the philosophers, by whom it was 
vanonriy defined and modified. In the Fragments 
of Parmenides mther is found as the region of the 
fired stars (Pr. 10. 1, Diels), and as the fieiy element 
of which their substance is composed (nr. ll._ 2, 
Diels) ; and although Aetius indicates a distinction 
between mther as the outermost covering of the 
universe and the subjacent fiery heaven, we cannot 
attach much weight to his authority (ii. 7. 1 ; cf. ii. 
15. 7, and see Knsche, Forschungen, pp. 114, 115). 
Empedocles treats tether as a synonym of aer, 
except in one doubtful passage (rr. 38. 4, Diels). 
On the other hand, Anaxagoras regarded aer and 


aether as the tn-o primary differentiations of being 
— the cold and dark contrasted uith the bright 
and warm (Fr. 1. 2, Diels). Indeed, we are in- 
formed that he employed mther as synonymous 
with fire (A 73, Diels). In the formation of the 
world, the dense, wet, cold, and dark sank into the 
centre, while the rare, hot, and dry went to join 
the enveloping mther (Fr. 15, Diels). From /Inaxa- 
goras it is convenient to pass to Euripide.s, who is 
said to have been largely mfluenced by his teaching 
(Died. i. 7. 7.). There are various references to 
tether in Euripides, which may be the reflexion 
either of popular fancies or of current science, or 
of both. Thus the identification of Zeus with 
tether carries us back to Pherecydes, and antici- 
pates the pantheism of the Stoa {Fr. 935 ; cf. /Esch. 
Fr. 65a). The conception of /Ether as the husband 
of &rth, quickening all things into life by his 
fertilizing showers, is the common property of 
many poets and philosophers (Ear. Frs. 4S8, 836 ; 
and see Munro on Lucr. i. 250). Similar to this is 
the notion that the vital breath is derived from 
mther, and that the soul, retaining its consciou-s- 
ness after death, is absorbed in the source from 
which it ^rang {Sel. 1014 ; Suppl. 531 ; cf. Lucr. 
V. 318). Thou^ it has often been supposed that 
Euripides was here borrowing from Anaxagoras, 
it is noteworthy that the same thought is found 
in the inscription over those who fell at Potidtea 
{CIA i. 442), and mtiy well be due, as has been 
recently suggested {ClR xv. 431), to a popular 
belief which arose in connexion vrith the practice 
of cremation. The soul of the dead man was 
thought to ascend with the smoke which rose from 
the burning corpse. 

By the side of the four elements generally re- 
cognized in philosophy, from the time of Emped- 
ocles onwards, — fire, air, water, and earth, — 
tether ultimately came to be admitted as a fifth ; 
but it is still open to question whether this view 
was derived by the Platonic school from the 
Pythagoreans (Zeller, Pre-Socratics, voh i. p. 318, 
n.). Plato, in the Timesus, does not adopt this 
osition (5S D) ; and though there is strong evi- 
ence that it formed part of his oral doctrine 
(Xenocrates, av. Simplic. Physic. 26Sa), and it is 
accepted by the author of the Epinomis (9Slc), 
its definite establishment is generally connected 
with the name of /iristotle, from whose statement 
of the theoiy through the scholastic quinta essen- 
tia is derived our word quintessence. Eternal and 
immutable, proriding the substance of the heavenly 
spheres and stars, ceaselessly rotating round the 
world, but transcending the strife of the terrestrial 
elements {dc Caclo, 1. 2. 269a 30. 1. 3. 270a 13, b 1), 
cether was at once material and divine. The 
Stoics took a further step by identifjmg the sub- 
stance of aether irith God. It is describe as fiery 
breath or creative fire, the rarest and most subtle 
of all bodies (Chry.sipp. ap. Ar. Did. Fr. 31, Diels), 
which produces out of itself the phenomenal world, 
passing through the medium of the elements. The 
universe, subject to a law of ceaseless flux and 
reflux, moves either in cre.ative progress or towards 
periodic conflagration. Mhen everything is con- 
sumed by fire, the world-soul and the world are 
united in the single essence of aether (Chrysipp. aj>. 
Pint. Comm. Not. 36). But when, by the equipoise 
of its constituent forces, the created world is in 
existence, the ruling power resides in the outermost 
peripherv of mther (Diog. Laert. rii. 139 ; Ar. Did. 
Fr. 29, Diels). Then, as the world-soul, it per- 
meates every part of the universe, and is the 
immanent cause of aU indiridual existence (Diog. 
Laert. vii. 138). Thus may be justified the sum- 
mary assertion of Chrysippus, that ffither is eveiy- 
thinv, being at once father and son (Philodem. de 
Pirf. c. 13, p. 80. 26 G). A.C. Peaesox. 
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iETIOLOGY (alno\oyla). — The doctrine 
causes. The latter part of the Categories^ 


of 
of 

Aristotle (chs. 10-15), early suspected, but possibly 
compiled from Aristotelian fragments (Zellers 
Aristotle, Eng. tr. vol. i. p. 66), contains the Post- 
prwdicamenta which give the clue to the sub^- 
quent position and treatment of eetiology. In the 
treatises on Metaphysics which are based on the 
scholastic phUosophj, ‘General Metaphysics is 
distinguished from ‘ Special Metaphysics, notwith- 
standing the difierence of standpoint, precisely as 
‘ General Philosophy ’ is distinmished from ‘ Special 
Philosophy’ by H. Spencer (First Principles, § 38). 
General metaphysics treats of — (1) Being and its 
properties; (2) the highest kinds of beings, i.e. 
the categories; (3) the relations of beings to 
each other. The third head embraces the same 
subject as the Post-prcedicamenta, the whole divi- 
sion being foreshadowed by the Ante-prcedica- 
menta (due to Abelard), Praidicanunta and Post- 
prcedicamenta of the medisBval logic. Of the five 
relations treated of in the Post-prcedicamenta - 
oppositio, prioritas, simultas, motus, and habere — 
two, prioritas and simultas, are especially con- 
cerned with causality. The first two divisions of 
general metaphysics, dealing with universals, the 
six transcendents, the nature of being, the supreme 
classes of finite beings, are sometimes regarded as 
constituting Ontology. The third division, which 
deals with the relations of finite beings to each other 
and to the Infinite, will thus contain as its most 
important part the doctrine of causes — .^Etiology. 

If we turn to modem philosophy, the position of 
aetiology is not different. In the contents of 
Burgersdyk’s Institutiones Metaphysicoe (Mansel, 
Metaph. p. 288), the doctrine of causes occupies a 
similar position. It holds a like place in Wolfs 
Ontologm. K. Rosenkranz (Wissenscliaft d. log. 
Idee) divides metaphysics into Ontology, jEtiology, 
Teleology (Erdmann’s Hist, of Philosophy, tr. vol. 
iii. §346. 11). E. von Hartmann (Kategorienlehre), 
under the categories of speculative thought, puts 
Causality (^Etiology), Finality (Teleology), Sub- 
stantiality (Ontology). 

We do not propose to enter into an examination 
of the various forms and shades of meaning which 
aetiology assumes in these several systems. Nor 
does it belong to this article to view the subject 
of cuusution from tho point of view of the theory 
of knowledge and of the criticism of the causal 
concept. We shall confine ourselves to considering 
simply the leading forms of the theory of the 
nature and classification of causes in the successive 
periods of the history of philosophy. For this 
purpose the history of philosophy may "be considered 
as divided into three periods— the ancient, the 
medueval, and the modem. The leading charac- 
teristic of each of these periods is as follows : in 
ancient philosophy (Greek) the antithesis of sub- 
ject and object, of mind and matter, as two sub- 
stances over against each other, is absent. Thought 
and being the one and the many, are equally obfec- 
second period, owing to the develop- 
ment of Greek philosophy itself, and the spread of 
the Roman conceptions of authoritative law and 
S'H’. OK’ing to the influence of 
Ghnstianity, the spmtual and material are oon- 
antithetically opposed existences, and 
the attempt is made under this altered point of 
view to refjlin fho oi 


mew to retain the Greek solution of the /roM;m! 
Affirm solution is dogmatically 

“ Scholasticism. What is not shown w 
MoL™ changed point of view. 

Philosophy consists m the constant efibrt 
to prove the possibility of the solution, to explain 
®i ®P“^i»»'l and material ^eing 
condition each other. 
In modem philosophy, not the dogmatic resSt I 


itself, but the way in which it is obtained, is the 
leading interest. The setiological problem be- 
comes an essentially different one in each of these 
periods. 

In Greek philosophy the antithesis of subject 
and object is absent. Nature is instinct ivith 
motion, life, reason. The notion of personality is 
undeveloped, but at the same time the tendency 
to personification is omnipresent (see Jewett's 
Plato, vol. i. p. xiv). Thought is not a modifica- 
tion of a conscious mind, but consciousness is the 
accident, a ripple on the surface of nature (see 
Martineau’s Types of Ethical Theory, vol. i. p. 23). 
From this point of view the antitheses with which 
Greek philosophy dealt — the one and the many, 
the real and the apparent, thought and being— are 
all reconcilable by one concept— that of mixture. 
‘ There is only a mingling, and then a separation of 
the mingled’ (Empedocles, v. 38). This mingling, 
or, as Plato termed it, ‘participation’ (ylSefis), 
when conceived as the union of the one and the 
many, of form and matter, eTSos and eXy, gives the 
well-known fourfold classification of causes of 
Aristotle — the formal, material, efficient, and 
final (^7 oixrta xal t6 ri h” elrai' ij BXr; sal ri iirofcd- 
pevoV 66ev t) apxh rys Kiviiirews' rb o5 IrcKer sal rh 
dyaObv (Metaph. i. 3)). The principles intermingled 
are form and matter; the agency by which the 
composition is effected, and the end to be realized 
W the process, are the efficient and final causes. 
Tme latter causes, however, are never considered 
as distinct from the principles intermingled. The 
individual Greek thinkers illustrate this position. 
Aristotle has pointed out that the early mtiologists 
recognized only the material cause (ib.). The 
water of Thales, the air of Anaximenes, were 
material principles ; but the active forces, the 
causal energies, are either the living matter itself, 
or its rarefaction and condensation. The same is 
true of the fire of Heraclitus (Zeller, Pre-Socratic 
Philosophy, Eng. tr. vol. i. pp. 222, 223, vol. ii. 
pp. 27, 28). In like manner, even when the efficient 
cause begins to receive distinct recognition, as in 
the love and hate of Empedocles, or the roSs of 
Anaxagoras, it still is not separate from the 
material cause. The voSs of Anaxagoras must not 
be conceived as a mere prime mover, a distinct 
agency detached from the universe to which it com- 
municates motion. It passes into things. It is in 
all essences entirely homogeneous. It is not mixed 
with them in the coarse sense, but it permeates 
them (cf. Zeller, Pre-Socratic Philosophy, vol. ii. 
pp. 34311.). When Socrates, in the Phtsdo, com- 
plains_ that Anaxagoras did not make full use of 
his principle (Aristotle makes the same complaint), 
this is not an ignoratio elenchi, as Lewes (Hist, of 
Philosophy, vol. i. p. 84) represents it. Socrates 
does not desiderate a physico-teleolt^cal theory of 
the universe in the modem sense. It is only to be 
expected that roBs, in moving the universe, should 
impart something of its own sublime rational nature 
to things, should more or less pass over into them. 
The Platonic idea does no less. Socrates and Plato 
thus bring to light the formal cause. 

As is well known, the causal activity of the 
ideas is the crax of the Platonic philosophy. In 
one of its forms, at any rate, the formal cause is 
naturally regarded as the moving principle. Jhe 
efficient cause is identified with the form, the Ide-a. 
The demiurge in Plato is most probably to be viewed, 
not as the exclusive activity of the highest idea, the 
idea of the Good, the One (as by Martineau, Types oj 
Ethical Theory, vol. i. pp. 45 fl. ), but as the pereoni- 
fication of the principle of activity or efficiency 
flowing from the Good, and pervading the whole 
world of ideas. We thus see that efficieney, 
action, may be identified with either the matter oi 
the foim. 
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When Aristotle broueht doAvn form from the fnr- 
oB r6s-o! rtnjri!, or intelligible world of Plato, and 
incorporated it in matter, the problem stiU re- 
mained, to which side action, efiiciency, was to he 
attributed, and Aristotle is generally interpreted 
as_ assigning it exclusively to form. In favour of 
this view is his celebrated definition of the Absolute 
M yiriffis the thought of thought ; but the 

interpretation is probably one-sided. There is 
much in Aristotle to lead ns to regard the Absolute 
as dwelling in a sort of supersensuous sensuous 
world, as related to the real world — which in all its 
various grades is a aiydXor, a compositnm of matter 
and form — not merely through the element of form, 
but also through that of matter. In Melaph. viiL 
(ix.) 8, end, the argument against the ideal theory 
contends that the ideas, as such, are mere potenti- 
alities {Svvd/teit). This view would help to solve 
the ancient controversy as to the pantheism or 
monotheism of Aristotle, the immanence or tran- 
scendence of the rods. 

In the Neo-Platonic philosophy the ideal world 
of Plato and the Divine rods of Aristotle are hypos- 
tasized into a series of personal beings. This 
philosophy represents the innate tendency of Greek 
philosophy itself to pass over into that antithesis 
which dominates Christian philosophy — the anti- 
thesis of subject and oWect, spint and nature. 
St. Augustine views the Platonic ideas no longer 
as independent substances, but as ideas in the 
mind of God. The hierarchy of ideas and emana- 
tions yields to the heavenly nierarchy. With this 
change of view the combination or composition of 
form and matter, of idea and reality, becomes a 
most difficult problem. The community of idea and 
reality, the intercourse of mind and matter, can 
no longer be conceived as a mere mingling or com- 
position of the two, if the idea as univer^ dwells 
in a separate substance — mind. The great con- 
troversy of the Middle Ages, of Realism and 
Nominalism regarding universals, is the struggle 
u-ith this problem. Yet in regard to letiologj', 
the real interest does not lie in_ this problem, but 
in a greater one connected with it. Granting that 
reality is the union of matter and form, which 
factor in this union is the active one! Thomas 
Aquinas answers, ‘ form ’ : ‘ Forma est agendi 
pnncipinm’ (Stockl, Gesch, der Philos, dcs Mitlcl- 
alters, vol. ii. p. 451). It is diverse views of the 
relation of the causal power in the universe to 
those principles of matter and form, the union of 
which to the Scholastic as much as to Aristotle 
constitutes the nature of things, that underlie 
the great rival systems of Thomas Aquinas and 
Duns Scotus, and from which their other differ- 
ences proceed. In Scotus the union proceeds from 
the side of the matter, not the form. The latter 
is the efficient, the causal factor (de Girando, Sys- 
limes de Philostmhie, vol. iv. p. 577 ; Rousselot, 
Etudes sur la Pnilosqphie dans le Moycn Age, iii. 
p. 56). Duns Scotus’s philosophy here encounters 
the same difficulties as have been urged against 
H. Spencer. In both Aquinas and Scotus, how- 
ever, the source of the efficiency is transcendent, 
whether it be the Divine intellect or will which 
determines it. 

Modem philosophy, from Descartes and Spino^ 
to Hegel and Hartmann, Spencer and Lewes, is 
engaged on the problem of explaining how the 
intercommunication of mind and matter, spirit and 
nature, takes place. It has been remarked by 
Bayle and Rousselot that Spinoza’s philosophy is 
contained in that of Scotus. This is true in a 
sense. But the ultimate causal principle is in 
Scotus transcendent, in Spinoza immanent. This 
difference is characteristic of modem philosophy. 
The solution is no longer taken from the_ transcen- 
dent sphere. If the Absolute is called in, it is, as in 


Spinoza, Leibniz, Schelling, Hegel, an immanent, 
not transcendent Absolute. 

Of the problem thus banded down it cannot be 
said that the solution has yet been reached. In 
the Monadology of Leibniz and the Absolute Idea 
of Hegel it is form, the ideal side, that contains 
the principle of all causal agency throughout the 
univeree. These principles differ from the Platonic 
idra in this, that they are subjects, have the 
objective world over against them, even if that 
world have no being apart and be a nullity or 
contradiction at the core. In Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann only the Will, the materiw side, actual- 
izes the representation or idea. The ‘ivilling to 
will ’ of Hartmann answers to the materia pnmo- 
prinia of Duns Scotus. It is the same in our 
English philosophy. Out of the unknowable Abso- 
lute of Spencer, and the knouTi Absolute of Lewes, 
the material, organic, and mental worlds proceed. 
Yet the relation of these higher forms to the prim- 
ordial matter and motion is unsolved. Psycho- 
physical parallelism is but the statement of the 
enigpoa. The question remains. Which is the 
efficient — form, matter, or both ! In what ways do 
they co-operate, and how? The mtiological and 
teleological problems are still unsolved. 

LmnuTDRE. — Aristotle, Organon and 3Ietaphj/sies ; H. 
Ritter et L. Preller, BUt. phitos. Gr. et Rom. ; Fairbanks, 
First Philosophers oj Greece \ Ferrier, Lectures on Gr. Philo. 
Sophy ; Zeller, Philos, der Griechen ; Stockl, Gesch. der 
Phitos. dee B\tietalters ; Fichte, liissenscha/tsUhre ; Schel- 
ling, Syst. des transcend, Idealismus ; Heg^, Logik {Werke. 
iii-, iv., V.); Karl Rosenkranr, Syst. der Wisseruchafl, 
IVtssenseha/t der togischen Idee ; von Hartmann, Philos, des 
Bnbevussten, Religion des Geisles, Kategorienlehre. 

George J. Stokes. 

AFFECTION, — That aspect of psychic life 
which comes to consciousness as concrete states of 
Feeling (which see) ; the abstract quale of feeling 
consciousness. In the newer divisions of the funda- 
mental or mdimentary aspects of conscious process 
it has been found necessaiy to distinguish the con- 
crete given states of mind, charactenzed as Know- 
ledge, Feeling or Emotion, and Will, from those 
abstract and largely hypothetical quales which, 
although never found alone, nevertheless serve to 
define the concrete states. For example, a state 
of feeling is always or usually one both of know- 
ledge of an object and of active tendency or 
will. Since never realized in its purity, it be- 
comes necessary, therefore, to define such a state by 
what it would be if so realized. The characteristic 
aspect of consciousness wherebyit is not knowledge 
or will, but feeling, is what is called ‘ affection.’ 
It is the differentia of a state of feeling or emotion. 
Similarly, a state of knowledge is never feelingless 
nor will-less ; its differentia as knowledge is its 
reference to an object; it is called ‘cognition.’ 
With active process, or in a large sense Will, the 
same sort of distinction leads us to the determina- 
tion of its differentia as a certain active quality 
called ‘ conation.’ Affection, cognition, and cona- 
tion are therefore the three fundamental aspects of 
conscious process, considered as irreducible phases 
of what in a case of concrete happening is, usually 
at least, all three. Cf. Baldwm’s Dictionary oj 
Philosophy and Psychology, ‘Affection,’ ‘Cog- 

nition,’ ‘Conation,rand ‘ Glassification of the Mental 
Functions ’ (by Stout). J. Mark Baldwik. 

AFFIRMATION.— I. In legal parlance an affir- 
mation is distinguished from an oath in that no 
penalty is invoked upon himself for false witness 
by the person affirming. It seems to have arisen 
in the scruples of those who felt the danger of 
invoking the name of the Deity in case a mistake 
of memory or statement led to unforeseen con- 
sequences. Courts, seeing that testimony from 
persons of this character might be quite as reliable 
as any supported by an oath, finally accepted 
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affirmation in lieu of more strongly attested allega- 
tions. The tendency to substitute affirmation toi 
an oath will be proportioned to the dechne of the 
belief that oaths have any more sacredness than 
a simple asseveration, and to the decliM of the 
belief that the invocation of the Deity affecte the 
efficacy of an oath. Where an appeal to the Deity 
and Ilis punitive disposition or habits is supposed 
to influence human veracity, the oath rym prevail ; 
hut it is not necessary where veracity is respected 
for itself. No doubt the efficacy of the oath in one 
period of human history was much influenced ly a 
belief in future punishment, but that has ceased to 
exercise the influence it once possessed, and the 
community must rely upon one of two motives 
to assure veracity. The first is natural human 
penalties, and the second is respect for the truth. 
In either of these there ivill be no necessity for the 
oath where any scruple exists about invoking the 
Deity. 

2 . Affirmation, in logical and philosophical 
diction, is distinguished from negation or denial. 
It thus means the statement of a fact. It may 
represent nothing more than a belief that a given 
thing is a fact, but, so long as it takes the form of 
a positive statement, it is called an affirmation. 
To assert, to posit, to asseverate, to declare are the 
equivalents of affirmation, and, of course, mean at 
least the formal assurance that the thing affirmed 
is a fact. In formal logic, affirmation is a name 
for a certain type of judgment which is distin- 
guished by the grammatical form or mode of state- 
ment, and not by the meaning or content of the 
sentence, or by the particular state of mind out 
of which the statement issues. Psychologically 
speaking; however, affirmation denotes a degree of 
tenacity in conviction which looks towards assur- 
ance, and it expresses that state of mind. Negation 
or denial expresses the same kind of mental state, 
while doubt is the opposite of both affirmation and 
negation. Hence psychologically there is no differ- 
ence between affirmation and negation, in so far as 
assurance is concerned, but only a difference in 
reference to the relation between the ideas involved 
in the mental process of comparison and judgment. 
That is, the difference between affirmation and 
negation concerns the content of the judgment, 
and not its mental state of conviction. Affirmation 
implies a certain kind of connexion between sub- 
ject and predicate, and negation excludes it. 

. James H. Hyslop. 

AFGHANISTAN.— Afghanistan (lit. ‘land of 
the Afghans ’) is a country of south-central Asia, 
whose location and political importance have led 
to its playing a part in the religious history of the 
Orient from the time of Zoroaster to the appear- 
ance of Muhammad. The present boundaries of 
this moimtainous land are political rather than 
pographical, as they are largely defined by the 
fact wiat Afghanistan is a buffer-country between 
the ffnghsh empire of India on the south and 
south-east and the Eussian provinces of Bokhara 
and Turkistan on the north, whUe Persia and 
frontiers*'*^” its western and southern 

In the first chapter of the Avesta (Vd i 7) the 
ancient northern capital Balkh (Bakhdhi) is re- 
ferred to as a beautiful city with banners floating 
v persistent tra- 

“®“ty was a strong religious centre, 
the abode of Lolirasp, the father of Vishtasp, 
patron of Zoroaster, and that Zoroaster himself 
was slain there when the Turanians stormed Balkh 
during the Holy War which Iran had startS 
against Turan. _ The modern capital Kabul (Kavul 
m the Pahlavr treatise Shatroiha-i Airan, 34) 
appears in the Avesta (Vd. i. 9) as Vaekereta and 
the region of the Helmand, the chief river of 


Afghanistan, the Etymandjos of the Greeks, is 
called HaStumant (Phi. Hetumand) in the same 
Zoroastrian law-book (Vd. i. 13). The modem low- 
land district of Seistan in south-western Afghan- 
istan was the home of the Zoroastrian dynasty of 
the Kaianians and the place of the holy lake Kan- 
saoya (mod. HSmun) of the Avesta, from whose 
waters the Saviour (Av. Saoshyant) was to arise 
at the Millennium. Zoroastrianism appears also to 
have prevailed in the land during the Parthian and 
Sasanian eras, from b.c. 250 to a.d. 650, although 
some Greek religious influences may have followed 
in the wake of Alexander’s invasion. Buddhism 
made some progress in Afghanistan, being trace- 
able chiefly to Indians who emigrated from the 
Indus to the Helmand region after the Scythian 
invasion, and who carried with them, among their 
sacred treasures, the water-pot of the Messed 
Buddha himself. This relic was preserved in’ a 
shrine near the ancient site of Kandahar, and is 
described by Bellew, who saw it, as ‘ a huge bowl 
carved out of a solid block of dark green serpen- 
tine’ (see Maces of Afghanistan, p. 22). 

The conquest of the countiy by the Arabs in the 
7th cent, destroyed all previous religious founda- 
tions, and cleared the ground anew for the build- 
ing up of Isl&m. Mtuiammadanism became the 
national faith of the Afghans, and has remained, 
mainly in its Sunnite form, their creed and chief 
bond of union, although they acknowledge the 
political headship of an Amir over their loosely 
connected tribes. 

The Afghan nation consists of a_ number of 
tribes considerably divergent in their character, 
with a population variously estimated at between 
3,000,000 and 6,000,000. Most important are the 
Afghans and Pathans, who constitute the chief 
element of the population, together with the clans 
known as Ghilzais in the east, Yusufzais and 
Afridis on the Indian border, the Duranis to the 
west, and the Tajiks, Hazarahs, Usbegs, and 
Aimaks, mostly showing traces of Mongolian blood, 
to the north and north-west. The great majority of 
the Afghans belong ethnologically to the Iranian 
stock ; and although there is an intermixture of 
blood, especially on the borders, there is no good 
reason for accepting the view that they were of 
Semitic origin, while they may preserve some 
such tradition from a later date and show certain 
sliglit Semitic traces. 

The language of the country is generally called 
Afghan, but often Pukhtun or Pushtun, the former 
(Pukhtun) being North Afghan, the latter (Pushtun) 
South Afghan. The literature of the people is 
but scanty, and no monuments have been traced 
farther back than the 16th century. Most inter- 
esting among the remains are the Afghan folk- 
songs, a collection of which has been made by 
the French scholar Darmesteter, and among these 
ballads are a number that deal with religion. 
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A. V. Williams Jackson. 

The name ‘ Afghan,’ first appearing in literature 
in al-Biruni’s India (tr. Sachau, i. 208), is of un- 
certain signification ; and the Afghans themselves 
prefer the designation Pushtun or Puhhtun, older 
form Pashtun, Pakhtun (whence their Indian name 
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PathSn) — a_ term -which Lassen {Ind. Altertums- 
kttnde\ Leipzig, 1867, i. 513) connected -with the 
Hii^vcr of Herodotns (iii. 93, 102, iv. 44, vu. 63); 
■while Dannesteter {Chants populaires des Afghans, 
Paris, ISSS, L, Introd. 182) has snggested that the 
Afghans may also be implied by the IIa/i<n-5rat of 
Ptolemy (vi. 18. 3, 20. 3). At all events, the 
native appellation Pushttin signifies ‘ moun- 
taineers,’ and may be implied by the passage in 
Arrian’s Anabasis, iii. 8. 4 ; Bapa-a^irnjt li ’Apox<5- 
ran' trorpdnjt 'Apaxiirovs re uyc koI to6s ipelovs 'IrjoSi 
KaXov/deois, Several other names are given hy 
Dom (ii. 62-64), the most interesting being 
SulaimanI (doubtless from their residence in the 
Koh-i-Snlaiman), Ban! Asif (Asif being the consin 
of Afghana), Ban! Israfl, and, of course, Bohillas 
('mountaineers’). 

Though p_re-Isl5mitic Afghanistan has no real 
history, it is rich in legends of its oririn. The 
best kno-wn of these traditions, to which allusion 
has already been made in the preceding article, is 
preserved m a Persian history of the Afghans by 
Ni’amat Allah, an author of the 16th cent. (tr. 
Dom, History of the Afghans, 2 vols., London, 
1829-36). According to his account, the epony- 
mous hero of the Afghans was Afghana ibn Irmia 
ibn Talut (Saul). Afghana himself was the com- 
mander-in-chief of Solomon’s army, and through 
his executive ability he was enabled to complete 
the Temple at Jerusalem. 'U’hen, however, the 
Israelites were scattered abroad by jSebnchad- 
rezzar, AfghSna and his children (numbering forty) 
were ^o tepersed j and some settled around Ghor 
and others near Jlecca, where they remained for 
fifteen hundred years, obeying the Torah in aU 
things. With the advent of Muhammad, the con- 
temporary head of the Afghans or ‘ Israelites,’ 
K.halid ibn Valid, embraced Islam, and after a 
long and victorious career, which included exploits 
in Persia, sent letters to the Afghans at Ghor 
concerning the coming of JIuhammad, where- 
upon several of their chiefs, headed by Kais, went 
to Medina and there accepted the new faith, 
spreading it in Afghanistan on their return. The 
historic worthlessness of this legend is beyond 
question; and equally absurd is the tradition 
recounted by Firishta, tracing the Afghans to 
descendants of Pharaoh’s nobles, who, after his 
fall, emigrated to India and settled in the 
Sulaiman Jlountains. JIany Joined Abraha in 
his attack on Mecca, but were convert^, and 
later returned to the neighbourhood of their early 
home. 

Turn from legends to facts. Afghanistan was 
traversed by Alexander the Great in his march to 
India, and it is alluded to by Strabo (p. 699) as 
FarSapIs. This latter term is of particular interest, 
in that it represents the Sanskrit Gandhara, -which 
‘ lay on both sides of the Kabul river, immediately 
above its Junction -with the Indus’ (McCrindle, 
Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, 
Westminster, 1901, p. 31, n. 4). After Alexander, 
this region came under the sway of his successors, 
and thus formed part of the dominions of the 
Gneco - Bactrian and Indo - Scythian dynasties. 
With the latter line of kings a' new religious in- 
fluence was introduced into Afghanistan, parti- 
cularly by Kanishfca (1st cent. A.D. ) — the faith of the 
Buddha. By this time nearly all trace of Zoroast- 
rianism had probably disappeared, though even in 
themiddle of the 19th cent, focal tradition at Herat 
told of the destruction of a fire tem|de there by 
Muhammadans in the reign of the Tahirid Ab- 
dallah (d. 844) (Ferrier, Caravan Joumemngs and 
Wanderings, London, 1857, p. ISp ; while Zoroas- 
trians seem to have flourished in the Pamirs as 
late as the 13th cent., ruins of three forts ascribed ! 
to them still existing in Wakhan (Gordon, Roof of 


the World, Edinburgh, 1876, p. 141), where the 
natives even now treat fire -with reverence, bein<r 
relnctant to blow out a light (IVood, Journey to 
the^ Sources of the River Oxus, new ed., London, 
1872, p. 333). Buddhism, however, has left not 
only many small figures at Hidda and Kabul 
(Vi^e, Personal Narrative of a Visit to Ghuzni, 
Kabul, and Afghanistan, London, 1840, p. 207), 
but also some sixty topes, dating mostly from the 
4th and 5th cent. A.D., and found chiefly at 
Damnta, Chahar Bagh, Hidda, Kabul, Koh 
Daman, and Kohwat ; as well as mins of elaborate 
monasteries at Jamalgiri, Takht-i-Bahi, and Sahri 
Bhalol, which show distinct influence of Greek art. 
Sculptures of the Buddha have also been found at 
Bamian (Wilson, in Vigne, op. cit, pp. 187-19-2) ; 
and the Chinese travellers Fa Hsien (tr. Legge, 
Oxford, 1886, pp. 33-40) and Hineu Tsiang (tr. 
Beak London, 1SS4, i. 9S-103) both describe 
Kanishka’s magnificent dagoba at Peshawar. 

Modem Afghanistan, as noted in the preceding 
article, is wholly Muhammadan, Besides officid 
Sunnite orthodo.vy, however, there exists a mixture 
of Semitic and Indian f olk-bdief. To tliis category 
belongs the vast number of saint-shrines {zidrat), 
wMch consist either of the domed tomb of some 
saint or of a heap of stones, enclosed by a wall and 
usually surrounded by trees or bashes (Bellew, 
Journal of a Political Mission to Afghanistan, 
London, 1862, pp. 70-71, 107-109, 386) — a religions 
pheriomenon common amongst both the modem 
Semites and Hindus (Curtiss, Primitive Semitic 
Religion To-day, KewYork, 1902, nuxrim ; Crooke, 
Popular Religion and Polk-Lore of Northern India, 
Westminster, 1896, i. 183-185, 189-229). Again, 
levirate marriage is practised, and it is a grievous 
afirontnot to ask the brother’s consent if the m'dow 
be again married, though, if she have children, it 
is considered more honourable for her to remain 
unwedded (Elphinstone, Account of the Kingdom 
of Caubul, London, 1815, i. 236). Amongst some 
tribes, moreover, it is customary for the suitor to 
serve the father of his would-be bride for many 
years, as Jacob served Laban for Kachel’s sake (ife. 
p. 240 ; Bellew, Journal, p. 27). The blood-feud, 
as amongst the Semites, is a sacred duty (Elphin- 
stone, op. cit. i. 220-221 ; Conolly, Journey to the 
North of India', London, 1838, ih 163-165); and 
blasphemers, as amongst the Hebrews, are stoned 
to death (Bellew, Journal, p. 68). In time of 
pestilence a buflalo or cow is led through or 
around the village or camp. The sins of the eom- 
ra;mity are then ceremonially transferred to the 
victim’s head, after which it is either slaughtered 
and its flesh divided between the priests and 
the poor, or it is driven into the -wilderness 
(Bellew, loc. cit.). This practice, familiar from 
the Hebrew scapegoat, is also found extensively in 
Korthem India (Crooke, op. cit. L 142, 166-167, 
169-170). 

Dreams, the evil eye, exorcism, ordeals, and 
omens are, of course, attentively regarded by the 
Afghans ; so that a high -wind for three days is a 
sign that a murder has &en committed, since, when 
Cain slew Abel, there was a similar commotion of 
the elements (Conollv, op. cit. ii. 137-146). The 
popular demons of Afghan folk-belief are Jinns, 
peris, dls, and parfats. The jinns and peris are 
common to all popular Muhammadan mjthology, 
but the als and parrals (the latter word a semario- 
logie variation of pari, ‘ peri ’) are plainly Indian 
in origin. The al, described as a woman about 
twenty years of age, -with long teeth and nails, 
eyes curving do-wn the side of the nose, feet turned 
heel foremost, and feeding on corpses (Vigne, 
op. cit. pp. 211-212), is manifestly tlie churcl of 
Northern India (Crooke, op. cit. i. 269-271 ; Cdl- 
cnitn flerietr, Xo. clliL p. ISO tf.), wlio. though 
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she may assume a beaiitiful form, is in reality 
‘very ugly and black, breastless, protruding in 
stomach and navel, and feet turned back 
and Temple, Wide-Aviake Stones, Bombay, 1884, 
p. 318). In Armenian folk-lore the df is also found, 
though differing materially from the Indo^fglmn 
concept (of. Abeghian, Armen. Leipzig, 

1899, pp. 118-120). The parrai, a huge monster, 
with ffabby breasts thrown back over her shoulders, 
stretching out her hairy arms to any length, and 
devouring those who answer her plaintive cry for 
help (Darmesteter, op» cit. i. 25^255), is clearly the 
Inman rakshcist (Crooke, op. cit. i. 240-253), who 
plays an important part in Hindu folk*tales. 
Though the Afghans are essentially an Iranian 
people (Deniker, liaces of Man, London, 1901, p. 
420), they thus exhibit a total loss of Iranian con- 
cepts, for which they have substituted an amalgam 
of Semitic and Indian beliefs. 

LrruRATDRi!.— In addition to the works cited in the previous 
article, mention maybe madeol Lassen, Itid. Alteriumskunde*. 
i. 603-616, ii. 289-3Q0 (Leipzig:. 1807-74); Masson, ‘Topes and 
Sepulchral Monuments of AfgfhanistanMn Wilson^ Ariana An^ 
tiqua, pp. 65-118 (London, 1841); Fergrusson, Utsi. of Indian 
and Eastern ArcniUcture^ pp. 72-70, 169-184 (London, 1870); 
Bellew, Joumalofa PoliLical to Afahanislan, pp. 40-77 

(London, 1862); Conolly, Joxtmey to the North of Inaia^, if. 
13&-150 (London, 1838); Nl’amat Allah, Hvsl. of iht Afghani 
(tr. Dom, 2 vols, , Lonaon, 1829-30) ; Modi, ‘ The Afghanistan of 
the Amir and the Ancient Mazdayacnins ’ in .Baft and irfff, 
1907 ; Raverty, Poetry of iht Afghans (1862), and Notes on 
Afghanistan (1881); Malleson, Hxst. of Afghanistan (1679); 
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Louis H. Gray. 

AFRICA. — [The purpose of this article is to give 
a general account of the ethnology, religions, and 
ethics of Africa. A detailed description of the 
various religions will be found in tlie following 
articles : Bantu and S. Africa, Berbers and 
N. Africa, Hamites and E. Africa, Negroes 
and ^y. Africa]. 

A line drawn from the mouth of tlie Senegal 
river, through Timbuktu, eastwards to Khartum, 
then southwards to the equator, and along the 
equator again eastwards to the Indian Ocean, will 
roughly divide Africa into two main ethnical sec- 
tions of nearly equal areas — Caucasic in the north 
and Ethiopio or Negro in the south (for the sense in 
which these and other general ethnical terms are here 
taken see art. Ethnology [Conspectus]). Of the 
northern section, wliioh comprises the Mediterranean 
seaboard from Morocco to Egypt, the Saharan and 
Libyan deserts from the Atlantic to the Red Sea, 
Abyssinia and the Oalla, Masai and Somali lands, 
there are two great divisions— the Hamitic Can- 
CMians, who are here indigenous, and the Semitic 
Caucasians, who are later immigrants from Asia, 
hut have long been almost everywhere in the closest 
contact ivith the Hamitic aborigines. Most pro- 
tebly the two races originally constituted a sinWe 
Hamito-Semitic group, whose primeval home was 
North Africa, whence some moved in remote times 
across the Red Sea to South-West Asia, and here 
became specialized as Semites; while others— 
Ibenans, Ligurians, Pelasgians— ranged north- 
wards into Europe by the land-connexions still 
persisting in the Old and New Stone Ages at various 
points across the Mediterranean. In those days 
the Saharan wastes were not a marine bed since 
upraised, as is popularly supposed, but, on the 
contra^, a plateau which was higher than at 
present, enjoyed a genial climate, -was traversed 
by peat nvers (now reduced to dry wadys), and 
clothed with a rich subtropical vegetation ; in a 
word, a region in every way suited for the evolution 
of the highest ((laucasio) division of the human 
family In North Africa this evolution has from 
prelustonc times been represented by the ancestry 
of the present Hamitic populations, who are still 


found in possession of nil the inhabitable parts, 
cither exclusively or in association with theii 
Semitic kindred who have returned at diflerent 
times to the common cradle-land, _ 

The Hnniitca, who are called Libyans (Africans) 
by Herodotus, and recognized by him as the one 
autochthonous people in the north (iv. 197), have 
throughout nil recorded time formed not merely the 
substratum but the great majority of tlie inhabit- 
ants between the Atlantic and the Red Sea, and 
from the Mediterranean to the Sudan. They are 
tlie Tamahu of the Egyptian temple-inscriptions 
(B.O. 1600-1300), and t)io Maxyes of Herodotus (iv. 
191, 103), this term and its later forms as given 
by Ptolemy, Masices, Maziccs, being identical with 
Amzigh (plur. imazighen), ‘ free ’ or ‘ noble,’ which 
is still the collective name of all the Mauritanian 
Hamites. There arc three well-defined divisions, 
which, with their chief sub-groups, may here be 
tabulated : 

L EiSTins IIamitm: 

Ancient Egyptians and Coptf, Nile valley from the 
Delta to Nubia. 

Eejat (Ababdeh, BiahSri, HadendUnm, Homrin, Beni- 
Amer) ; from Upper Egypt to Abytsinla, between the 
Nile and the Red Sea. 

A/ars (D.inkall, pi. Danikll) ; the eteppo between Abyi- 
ainia and the Red Sea, 

Agaot, Khamanta, EatashatCi), Funji ; Abyeiinia, Senaar. 

Gatlax (llm'onna), Somali ; Galla and Somali lands. 

Turkanat, llctsai, ITa-huma ; Lake KndoII, Mau plateau, 
Uganda, 

II, Wrairn-v llAumts : 

Imazighen (Atlas or Jlanritanian Berbers), KabyUt, 
Rifi, Shluha, Shauiaa, Zeaanat, it tail, Khumirs, 
Haratim, Il’oJiVa; Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, 
Siwa oasis. 

Jkiareps (Saharan Berbers); A star (Azjar) group. Ahoy- 
gar (Iloggar) group, Kel-Oiei group, Eel-Gera group, 
Aifflimniidrogroup, Trarias and Rratnas •, lYestem 
Sahara. 

III. Central Hamites : 

Tibus (Tedas, Dasas, Baeles, Zoghawas) ; TIbesti nplanos, 
Ennedl, Wanyanga, Borku, Kancm. 

During the historic period the Semites have been 
represented in North Africa by the Phoenicians 
fromSjTia, the Jews from Palestine, the Himyaritio 
Arabs from Yemen, and the Muslim Arabs from 
Central and North Arabia. The Phoenicians, 
founders of Carthage, Leptis, Utica, and numerous 
other settlements on the north coast, have long 
been extinct. The Jews, who began to arrive some 
time after the Babylonian captivity, are still found 
in small communities along the seaboard, from 
Egypt to Morocco. In Tripolitana some have be- 
come troglodytes, dwelling in tiie limestone caves 
of the Ghurian uplands, south of Tripoli. These 
subterranean habitations appear * to have origi- 
nated principally with the Jews, who from time 
immemorial had become intimately connected with 
the Berbers, many of the Berber tribes baying 
adopted the Jewish creed’ (Barth, Travels, i. p. 
48). The Jews also penetrated at an unknoini 
date into the heart of Abyssinia, where thejj are 
supposed to be still represented by the Jndaizing 
Fafashas of the Simen district, who claim to be 
of the ‘ House of Israel,’ and are often called the 
‘Jews of Abyssinia.’ But these Falnshas — that is, 
‘Emigrants’ — can no longer be called Jews, since 
they are now completely assimilated in speech and 
wpearnnee to the surrounding Agao Hamites. 
They have no knowledge of Hebrew, and even 
their Bible is the Geez (Himyaritic) version 
common to all the Abyssinian Christians. 

This term Ge'ez, properly Aga'zi, has reference 
to Aksum, capital of the Aksumite empire, founded 
probably about the beginning of the Christian era 
oy the himyaritic Semites, i\mo had already crossed 
over from South Arabia, and have since then been 
politically dominant in Abyssinia. Aksum soon 
became a great centre of Himyaritic culture, which 
was further developed under Hellenic influents 
about 450, when Cnristianity was introduced by 
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the apostle Frunientius from Alesandria. Then 
the Bible was translated into Ge'ez [v. supra), 
which was at that time the current, as it is still 
the liturgical, language of the country ; and this 
tongue has preserved some early Christian docu- 
ments, the Greek or Syriac originals of wliich have 
been lost. 

Having received its teachings from Alexandria, 
the Abyssinian Church is a branch of the Coptic, 
and consequently professes the Monophysite doc- 
trine of Eutyches accepted by the Alexandrian 
atriarchs in the 6th cent. The A buna, or spiritual 
ead of the Abyssinian Christians, is always 
consecrated by the patriarch of Alexandria, and 
for the last 700 years has even been of Coptic 
nationality. But his possibly dangerous political 
influence is nentralizM by the EtsKege, a kind 
of national high priest at the head of the regular 
clergy, and of the debtura, or men of letters. 
These literati, although laymen, enjoy special 
ecclesiastical privileges, and thus serve to check 
the action both of the Abuna and of the relimons 
orders, which are ve^ numerous, and own a Targe 
art of the land. Like the mosques in Muhamma- 
an lands, the churches and monasteries are the 
schools of the country, and over these the debtura 
have complete control. But education is in a 
rudimentary state, and the only art still cultivated 
is painting, which was introduced in Byzantine 
times, and is employed exclusively for the decora- 
tion of the churches. A traditional canon of the 
art requires all orthodox Christians, saints, and 
good people to be represented in full face; all 
others in profile. Among the latter are included 
all their enemies, the Jews, the devils, and especi- 
ally the Falashas, who are popularly believed 
to be magicians, capable, like the European 
wer-wolves, of assuming the guise of dangerous 
animals, such as lions, panthers, or hyamas. 
These and many other old pagan notions are still 
rife beneath the thin lacquer of Abyssinian Chris- 
tianity. 

.4.fter the 6th cent, the Aksumite empire disap- 
peared from history, and was successively followed 
by those of Tigre in the north, Amhara in the 
centre, and Shoa in the south. Menilek, present 
king of Shoa, rules the whole land in absolute 
sovereignty, and all his Himyaritic subjects are 
being sTowly merged in a single Abyssinian nation- 
ality, differing little in their physical and mental 
characters, and speaking two distinct modem 
forms of the old Ge'ez language — Tigriiia in the 
north and Amharic in the south, the parting 
line being the Takkaze river. But all these his- 
torical Hirayarites of the plateau are to be dis- 
tinguished Trom the Zabdlat Himyarites, who 
probably preceded them in this region, and have 
been settled from time immemorial in the district 
between the Blue Nile and its Bender affluent 
east of Senaar. These Zabalats never came imder 
Hellenic or later Muslim influences like their 
Funji neighbours, and hence are neither Christians 
nor JIuhammadans, but appear still to practise the 
same Semitic rites as their Minrean and Sabxau 
forefathers. They are called ‘ Cre-woishippers,’ 
but do not worship the fire itself, which they 
regard only as a great purifier and as an emblem 
of a Snpreme Being, who reveals himself in this 
element as well as in the heavenly bodies. Hence 
they turn in prayer to the stars or towards the 
rising and the setting sun, and kindle great fires 
over the graves of the dead. But there is also a 
supreme demon, whose, wrath has to averted 
by ofl'erings and sacrifices. The two principles of 
good and e\’il would thus appear to be recogmzed, 
as in so many other religions which can have had 
no direct contact with the old Zoroastrian system. 
Ihe Zabalats differ from the Muslim Arabs in 
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many other respects, being strict monogamists, 
keeping no slaves, and recognizing no hereditary 
sheiklis. 

Even before the great Muslim irruptions of the 
7th and later centuries, thenorthemArafa, mostly, 
no doubt, Bedawln from the Nejd plateau, had 
ranged into North Africa, and mention is made of 
the Buadites, who had already penetrated west- 
wards to Mauritania before the rise of Islam. But 
the great movements which have made the iVrab 
race, lanraage, and religion dominant throughout 
North Africa, began with the conquest of Egvpt 
in the 7th centu^. Later came the peaceful Lnt 
ethnically more important immigration of North 
A^bian tribes, instigated by Ahmed ibn-Ali, who 
died in 1045. Then took place that tremendous 
dislocation of the indigenous populations during 
which a large section of the Berbers withdrew from 
the_ plains to the Mauritanian uplands, while others 
retired to the Saharan oases. Here they were 
followed later by the Arabs themselves ; so that at 
present the pure Arab and mixed Arabo-Berber 
tribes form the great majority of the inhabitantB 
of Tripoli, Mauritania, and the Sahara; while 
the Arab language and the Muslim religion prevail 
almost exclusively amongst the native populations 
in all the large toivns along the Mediterranean 
seaboard, from Marakesh and Fez to Cairo and 
Alexandria. The old Hamitic languages, however, 
still persist amount the Muhammadans of the 
Sahara (Tuaregs, Tibns), the tribes of the Siwa 
and Aujila oases (CiTenaica), and many of the 
Berber groups in the -Atlas uplands. 

Islam, Ion" the exclusive religion of Arabs, 
Berbers, and ^bus, presents few special features, 
except where it assumes a political aspect, as 
among the Senxisiya brotherhood, or else becomes 
affected by the primitive beliefs and -superstitions 
of the aborigines, as in Tibesti and Senaar. There 
are numerous small groups which enjoy great 
repute either as shuiya (pi. of sharif, ‘noble,’ 
‘high-bom,’ a title assumed by those claiming 
descent from the Prophet), or marabouU (saints, 
recluses, charlatans, claiming sn))ernatnral powers 
like shamans or medicine-men), or khxran, the 
literati, who now constitute the Seniisiya confra- 
ternity, a politico-religious body which has acquired 
immense mflnence throughout the Muhammadan 
world. It is so named from the Algerian sheikh 
Senusi, who set up as a zealous preacher or re- 
former, first in Mecca, then at Bengazi in 1843, and 
in 1855 removed to the Faredgha oasis, where he 
died ‘in the odour of sanctity.’ Since then the 
brotherhood has continued to flourish under his 
successors, the Mahdi (‘guided’), who are destined 
to restore the power of Islam to its former splen- 
dour. Numerous sawiyas (convents), each a little 
centre of religious fervour, industry, and even cul- 
ture, have sprung up in Tripoli and the Saharan 
oases, and the Faredgha ‘mother-house’ — convent, 
mosque, school, hospital, and stronghold combined 
— has thus become the headquarters of a powerful 
organization, which numbers millions of devoted 
adherents, and makes its influence felt from 
Mauritania to Mesopotamia. The society con- 
tinues to expand throughout North Africa; and 
although it looked askance at the late Nnbian 
Mahdi and his Khalifian successor at Omdurman, 
that was only through jealousy, and because its 
time had not yet come. 

Of the strange interminglings of Jlnbammad- 
anism with primitive religions, some instances are 
given in art. Abokigix'ES. The same tendencies 
may be observed amongst the Saharan Tibns, who 
represent the ancient Garamantes, and were nearly 
all pagans till they became at least nominal Mnsal- 
mans in the IStii century. Some still practise 
heathen rites openly, and amongst the Baeles of the 
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Liinedi district Allah has not vet been dethroned 
by Vido, the native name of the Supreme Being. 
In the same district a kind of mana or supematmal 
virtue is ascribed to ih&kuntoh, a species of mott^d 
stone of somewhat rare occurrence m the country. 
During the prayers addressed to Yido this stone is 
sprinWed with flour and -with the blood of asaen- 
ficed sheep, and it then secures for its fortunate 
owner the success of all his projecte and contoion 
to all his enemies (Nachtigal, Sahara u Sudan, 
ii. p. 176). Polygamy is not controlled by the 
Qur’anic law, the number of ndves being merely a 
question of ways and means, while the son is obliged 
to marry all his father’s wives except his own mother. 
Matriarchal custom persists, as is shown by the fact 
that the wife continues to reside in her parents’ hoine 
till the birth of the flrst child, and permanently if 
there is no issue ; in which case the husband re- 
ceives back the camels paid to his father-in-law for 
his bride. 

Although passing for good Muhammadans, the 
Tedas (Northern Tibus) do not abstain from lakbi 
(palm ivine), and now and then sacrifice a goat for 
rain or other favours. All wear amulets attached 
to various parts of the body, and think that ail- 
ments may be cured by drinking the water used for 
washing out Qurianio texts ivTitten on the inside of 
a cup. Similar texts contained in little leather bags 
make their spears and other weapons more deadly, 
and also protect horses and camels from the evil 
eye. Their half-Arabized Fezzanese cousins put 
great faith in the marabouts, who are more numer- 
ous and influential in Fezzan than elsewhere. They 
are much employed as sorcerers in thwarting the 
machinations of the great demon Iblis or Shaitan 
and the innumerable other wicked jinns, common 
enemies of manldnd, against whom Allah appears 
to be powerless. In the Timbuktu district the 
marabouts are, or were formerly, replaced by the 
santon^, a sort of African shamans, who employed 
music to work themselves into a state of ecstasy, 
in which they pretended to hold communion -with the 
souls of departed Muslim saints. From these they 
received instructions as to the proper animals — a 
white or red cook, a hen, a gazelle, a goat, or an 
ostrich — to be sacrificed for the recovery of the sick. 
In such cases incense was burned, and the cooked 
meat was served to the patient and those present, 
the blood, the bones, and feathers being buried as a 
sacrificial offering to the dead saint. 

Amongst the Muslim Tuaregs the belief is uni- 
versal that below the surface the Sahara is every- 
peopled by a class of supernatural beings 
called Ahl at-Trah, who delight in playing mis- 
cluevous pranks on wayfarers in the desert. They 
seize and pull down the camels’ feet, cansing them 
j ™ ; they gnaw off the roots 

of the desert plants, thus killing the scanty vegeta- 
tion ; on the approach of the thirsty traveller, they 
dnnk up the water of springs and wells ; they even 
come to the surface and assume bodily forms to 
deceive and torment the Uving. All unexplained 
natmal phenomena, such as the pillars of sand raised 
referred to invisible agencies, 
and the mystenous droning heard on a still night 
m many parte of the wilderness is the voice of the 
unM conversing among themselves (Harding King, 
Afflwicrf Tawareks, pp. 39 421 
“fl“enced by the teaching of 
Islam, the moral character of the Tuaregs and 
“ greatly superior to that of 
neighbours. Apart from the blood-feuds, 
V endettaS’ and predatory expeditions permitted by 
Mnn^ usage, the vices so common amongst the 
Moors are imknown m the homes of the Berbers, 
iii®? possess none of that uncontrollable 

^nrge a feature in the Arab char- 
acter, and Its place is taken by affection and sin- 


cerity. No doubt, to a great extent the moral 
character of the Berbers is due to the fact that 
their women are allowed entire liberty, do not veil 
their faces, and mix on almost all occasions with the 
men’ (W. B. Harris, Tafilet, p. 160). The Arab, 
still a nomad herdsman, who_ holds that the plough, 
share and shame enter hand in hand into thefamfly 
remains a fanatic ever to be feared, because he 
blindly obeys the will of Allah proclaimed by his 
prophets, marabouts, and mahdis. He is ruled by 
a despotic and theocratic sheikh, in accordance with 
the precepts of the Qur’an ; whereas the agricultural 
Berber, with his jam’a (public assembly) and un. 
written code, feels himself a freeman, is a bom 
sceptic, cares little for theological dogmas, and is 
far less of a fatalist than his Semitic neighbour. 
Although many of the Mauritanian tribes have 
adopted the Arabic language, the process of assimi. 
lation appears to be arrested, and the Berber is now 
everywhere gaining on the Arab. ‘ He is the race 
of the future, as of the past ’ (Dr. Malbot). 

In a remarkable ethnological generalization, 
Herodotus tells us (iv. 197) that the Africa known 
to him was occupied by four distinct peoples,— 
two indigenous, the Libyans (our Hamites) and the 
Ethiopians (our Negroes) ; and two intruders, the 
Phoenicians and the Hellenes. Since then other 
intruders (ivfihvSes), such as the Romans, Vandals, 
Bulgarians, and Cherkesses, have come and gone, 
while other later arrivals — Arabs, Jews, Turks, 
Italians, Iberians, French, Britons, Dutch, Bel- 
gians, Germans — have settled round the seaboard, 
and, by occupying their respective ‘Hinterlands,’ 
have made nearly the whole continent a politicri 
dependency of Europe. But these movements have 
scarcely affected the ethnical relations, and the 
statement of Herodotus regarding two indigenoiu 
races (aMxBoves ) — ^Libyans in the north and Ethi. 
opians in the south — still holds good. Thus the 
Libyan (Hamitic) domain, as above described, is 
everywhere conterminous with the Ethiopic(Negro), 
which comprises the section of the mainland_ south 
of the parting line indicated at the beginning of 
this article, together with the adjacent island of 
Madagascar. Amid the great mass of black hu- 
manity there are extensive and long-standing inter- 
minglings, — Arabo-Berbers and Fulahs in the north, 
Malayans in Madagascar, — and also some aberrant 
elements, such as the Negritoes in the forest zone 
of the Congo, the Bushman-Hottentots in the south- 
ern stCTpe lands, and the utterly degraded Vaalpens 
of the Limpopo basin. But, taken as a whole, these 
Negro and Negroid populations present sufficient 
uniformity in their physical, and still more in their 
mental, characters to be grotmed together as one 
main division of mankind. More, perhaps, on lin- 
guistic than on ethnical grounds, they are usually 
divided into two great sections : Sudanese Negroes, 
of diverse speech, north of the equator ; and Bantu 
Negroes, of one speech, thence southwards. 

Sudan — that is, the region which stretches south 
of the Sahara between the Atlantic Ocean and 
Abyssinia — is commonly regarded as the original 
home of the Negro stock ; hence its Arabic name, 
Bilad as-Sudan, ‘ Land of the Blacks,’ the Nigritia 
or Negroland of bur early writers. Although it 
has been largely encroached upon by Hamites and 
Semites from the north and east, here are still found 
many of the most typical Negro populations, such 
as the Serers, Felups, Timni, and Krumen of the 
West Coast ; the Tshi, Ewe, and Yorubas of the 
Gold and Slave Coasts ; the Bauchi, Mosgus, Michi, 
and Yedinas of Central Sudan; the Igarras, Ibos, 
and Benins of Southern Nigeria ; the Mabas, Nubas, 
Denkas, Golos, Shilluks, Bari, Bongos, and huers 
of East Sudan and the White Nile ; and the Zandehs 
(Niam-niam), Mangbattus, Monto, A-Barambos, 
and A-Babuas of the Welle basin. These are all 
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uncivilized pagans, ■who speak a great number of 
radically distinct Negro languages, and exhibit 
Negro physical traits, often to an exaggerated de- 
gree. These traits, ■which prevail with marked 
uniformity over wide areas, were already special- 
ized in remote times, as we see from the portraits 
depicted on the early Egyptian monuments, and as 
we find them grapliically summed up in the descrip- 
tion of a negress attributed to Vergil (Jllbretum, 
32-35) : 

* Afra ^nu5, tota patriam tcstante figsira, 

Torta comamlabroque tumens et fusca colore, 

Pectore lata, iacens mammis, compressior alvo, 

Cniribne exilis, spatlosa prodiga planta.' 

Standing out in marked contrast to all these 
primitive peoples are the relatively civilized 
Hamito-Negro or Semito-Negro nations, snch as 
jhe jMandingos, Songhais, and Fnlahs in the west; 
the Kansas, llanuri, Baghirmi, and Slabas of 
Vadai in the centre j and the Furs and Nubians in 
the east, who are all Muhammadans, and of diversely 
modified Negroid type, but still speak independent 
languages of Negro stock. From these striking 
contrasts between the pure Negro and the mixed 
Negroid peoples the inference has been dra'wn that 
the Negro left to himself remains a Negro in eveiy 
sense of the term, and without miscegenation is 
incapable of making any advance beyond a low 
socim and intellectual level. For this arrest of 
progress seen everyrvhere in Africa and the New 
World (West Indies, Southern United States), a 
physiological explanation has been sought in the 
early closing of the cranial sutures, preventing any 
further expansion of the brain after puberty. ‘A j 
cet arrSt intellectnel doit correspondre la sondure I 
de la botte cervicale; le diveloppement du crine 
s’arrfite et empfiche le cerveau de se dilater davan- 
tage’ (Binger, Du Niger au Golfe de Guin(e, ii. p. 
246). Hence it is that the Negroes often display 
in early life a degree of intelligence even superior 
to that of European cluldren. ‘They acquire 
knowledge -vrith facility till they arrive at the age 
of puberty, when the physical nature masters the 
intellect, and frequently completely deadens it. 
This peculiarity has been attributed by some 
physiologists to the early closing of the sutures of 
the cranium, and it is worthy of note that through- 
out West Africa it is by no means rare to find 
skulls uithout any apparent transverse or longi- 
tudinal sutures ’ (Ellis, The Ewe-Spcaking Peoples, 
p. 9)- 

The chief subdivisions of both the Sudanese and 
the Bantu sections will be found in art. Ethxology 
(Conspectus). Between the twosectionsthemostcon- 
spicuous difference is the linguistic confusion which 
prevails in Sudan and the linguistic unity which is 
the dominant feature in Bantuland. Except in 
the south-western Bushman-Hottentot territory, in 
Madagascar, where a Malayo-Polynesian tongue 
is exclusively spoken, and perhaps amongst the 
Negritoes of the forest zone, all the current idioms 
are closely related members of a common stock 
language. And as the tribes themselves are not so 
closely related, but, on the contrary, often present 
considerable physical differences, it follows that 
Bantu is far more intelligible as a linguistic than 
as an ethnical expression. In fact, a Bantu is, 
strictly speaking, nothing more than a full-blood 
or more often a half-blood Negro of Bantu speech. 
In general, all are mestizos, shou'ing eve^ shade 
of transition between the Negro and the Caucasic 
(Hamitic and Semitic) elements. The Negro has 
apparently everywhere formed the substratum, 
■wmich has, so to say, been leavened in djvepe pro- 
portions by very old and later Caucasic infiltra- 
tions from the north. These interminglings have 
resulted in endless modifications of the physical 
characters, but have left the original Bantu form 


of speech rmtonohed, as is always the case where 
I two or more races are merged in one. The etlmical 
groups form new combinations bv mkcegenation, 
while the languages, being incapable of miscegena- 
tion, all perish except one. Hence it is that in the 
Bantu domain we have many physical blends -with 
only one unblended form of speech. ‘There are 
many mixed races ; Indeed, all races are mixed ; 
bnt there are no mixed languages, but only mixed 
vocabularies’ (A. H. Keane, Ethnology, 1896, p. 
199 ; also hi. L. Lapicque : ‘ Les langues se tnent ; 
les peoples se m61ent,’ JIS note). For details see 
art. Bantu and S. Africa. 

From the religions and ethical standpoints there 
is not much to choose between the pagan Sudanese 
and the Bantu peoples. Everywhere amongst both 
sections are met the same crude animistic notions, 
gross superstitions, cruel practices associated ivith 
ancestor-worship, ordeals, omens, witchcraft, fetish- 
ism, human sacrifices, and other observances which 
are specially characteristic of all primitive African 
cults. Eveiyu-here also is noticed the clear line of 
demarcation which is dra%Tn by all the natives 
between their religious practices and their rules of 
conduct. Here is plainly seen hoiv religion and 
morals belonged originally to two different orders 
of thought, and how the one is made subservient 
to the other, as when the iniusible powers are 
asked to aid and co-operate in deeds of liolence, 
murder, vendetta, rape, theft, plunder, and other 
acts regarded as immoralities in higher social sys- 
tems. Thus on the Gold Coast ‘ religion is not in 
anyway allied n-ith moral ideas, whose source is 
indeed essentially distinct, although the two be- 
come associated when man attains a higher degree 
of civilization. Murder, theft, and all offences 
against the person or against property are matters 
in which the gods have no immediate concern, and 
in which they take no interest, except in the case 
when, bribed by a valuable oflering, they take up 
tlie quarrel in the interests of some faithful wor- 
shipper. The most atrocious crimes, committed 
as Mtween man and man, the gods can view 
U'ith equanimity. These are man’s concerns, and 
must be rectified or punished by man ’ (Ellis, The 
Tshi-speaJdng Peoples, p. 11). In fact, all these 
ods are themselves originally malignant super- 
uman beings, bom of fear, and authors of all evil, 
as is even indicated bj- some of their names, such 
as that of the Ash.anti god Boltsum, said to mean 
‘Producer of Calamities.’ Hence sickness, death, 
and all other miseries are attributed to them, either 
directly, or indirectly through ■n-itchcraft, since 
‘ it is from them that ■nizards and witches obtain 
assistance and mysterious knowledge’ (ii. p. 13). 
From such venal deities no correct views of right 
and ■wrong could ever have been acquired, and it 
must be obvious that ‘ moral ide.as flow from an 
essentially different source than religion,’ that both 
‘ cannot have sprung from a common root ’ (Th. 
■NYaitz, Introd, to Anthropology, Eng. ed. i. 279). 

Ancestor-worship appears to be the most out- 
standing feature of all African primitive religious 
systems. That the spirits of the dead are the gods 
of the living is a fominia that applies equally to 
the Sudanese natives of Upper Guinea, and to the 
Bantu populations of Uganda, the eastern coast- 
lands, and Damaraland. Amongst the Gold and 
Slave Coast peoples there are many local and 
eneral personifications of the powers of nature ; 
ut these were held in slight esteem compared with 
the ancestral gods to whom hecatombs of human 
victims were immolated at the periodical ‘ Customs ’ 
during the flourishing days of the kingdoms of 
Ashanti, Dahomi, and Benin. It was the same 
in Uganda, where the former kings of the national 
dynasty were revered as demi-gods. Their souls 
were supposed to dwell in and inspire the witch- 
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doctors : shrines Tvere raised over their graves, the 
maintenance of which was a religious duty, and 
here were offered the human sacrifices, ^ many as 
two thousand by the late King Mtesa. The demon 
Ndaula, whose abode is on the Gambaragara 
heights, whence he plagues the people yith small- 
pox and other evils, is also a departed spirit, identi- 
fied with one of the early members of the Uganda 
dynasty. The trees planted round the ancestral 
graves were sedulou^y tended by wise women, 
whose oracles, like those of the Pythian priestess, 
were taken as decisive in certain political crises. 
The course of events was thus st^ controlled by 
the deceased rulers of the land, while the very trees 
overshadowing their tombs gradually acquired that 
sacred character which led eventually to general 
tree-worship. 

Along the eastern seaboard the dominant spirit 
was Munkulunkuln, who ruled, under endless vari- 
ants, from the Tana river round the Cape to the 
Cunene. He is often spoken of as the ‘ Supreme 
Being’ ; but such a concept was not grasped by the 
.African aborigines, and the fundamental idea is 
revealed in the root = ‘ old,’ ‘great’ (cf. 

Lat. alt-us, cognate with Teutonic alt, | old ’) ; so 
that the word really connotes a deification of the 
great departed, and is thus a direct outcome of 
the universal ancestor - worship. This is also 
fully in accordance with the view of Bleek, who 
holos that the term originally meant ‘ great ances- 
tor.’ Thus, as in Celebes, where tmpung ( = ‘ grand- 
father’)is the generic name of the gods, Unkulunkulu 
becomes the Divine progenitor of the Znlu-Xosa 
Bantus ; while of Mnlungu, the form current in 
Nyasaland, the Rev. Duff hlacdonald writes : ‘ In 
all our translations of Scripture where we found 
the word “ God” we used MiUungu ; but this word 
is chiefly used by the natives as a general name for 
spirit. The spirit of a deceased man is called 
Mnlungu, and all the prayers and oflerings of the 
living are presented to such spirits of the tfead. It 
is here that we find the great centre of the native 
religion. The spirits of the dead are the gods of 
the living’ {Afncana, i. p. 59). And again ; ‘ Their 
god is not the body in the grave, but the spirit 
[Mnlnngn], and they seek the spirit at the ^ace 
where their departed kinsman last lived among 
them. It is the great tree at the verandah {kioipenu) 
of the dead man’s house that is their temple ; and 
if no tree grow here they erect a little shrine, and 
there perform their simple rites’ (id. p. 60). Here 
we have the very incipient stage itself of ancestor- 
worsliip again closely intera-oven with the tree 
element. Then comes a further development, in 
which the departed spirit reveals himsrif first in 
dr^ms, and later through the juakuiceiceta, the 
priMtess or prophetess, as in Uganda and Hellas. 

The god comes to her with his commands at night. 
She dehvers the message in a kind of ecstasy. She 
speaks (as her name implies) with the utte ince of 
a person raving with excitement. During the night 
of the communication her ravings are heard sound- 
ing aU over the village in a high key’ (t6. p. 61) 
We pem to be riding an extract from Pansanias 
on the Delphic Oracle. And the broad statement 
IS made that ‘ the spirit of every deceased man and 
u Oman, with the solitary exception of wizards and 
witches [who become hymnas], becomes an object of 
religious homage. The gods of the natives, then 
are nearly as numerous as their dead ’ (p 68) 

In some parts of Nyasaland, as in Uganda and 
elsewhere, ancwtor - worship eventually became 
associated with human sacrifice. ‘ If the deceased 
owned several slaves, an enormous hole is dug for 
071 ^ slaves that were caught immediately 
ra his death are now brought forward. They may 

sW “It “=“16 fast to 

slave-sticks], or the undertakers may cut all their 


throats. The body of their master or their mistress 
is then laid down to rest above theirs, and the grave 
is covered in’ (ib. p. 107). W'e know from Com- 
mander Cameron and most other early travellers 
that similar and even worse atrocities were of con- 
stant occurrence all over the Bantu lands, Wore 
their suppression by the European Powers in 
1884. It is thus again seen that in these respects 
the Bantus stand on the same low social level as 
the Sudanese negroes. 

On the West Coast nature-worship was, as a rule, 
perhaps more prevalent than on the east side. Here 
Munkulunknltt was generally replaced by Nzambi, 
who also has many variants, and is similarly de- 
scribed by some observers as a ‘Supreme Being.’ 
But this IS denied by the Rev. W. H. Bentley, our 
best authority on tne subject, who rejects the far- 
fetched explanations of Kolbe and others, adding 
that ‘ the knowledge of God is mostvague, scarcely 
more than nominal. There is no worship paid to 
God’ [in Kongoland] (Diet, and Gram, of the Kongo 
Language, p. 96). Farther south, Mulungn re- 
appears, under the form MuJcuni, amongst the 
Bantu Hereros of Damaraland, and it is noteworthy 
that here also ancestor-worship prevails almost ex- 
clusively. ‘ The best missionaries who have worked 
among the Hereros could find nothing going beyond 
the simplest ancestor-worship. Their chief deity, 
Mnkuru, that is, the “ Ancient,” is a^irit whose 
dwelling is placed in the Far North. His grave is 
regarded as a sacred spot in many places. Every 
tribe has its own hlukuru [exactly as m Nyasaland], 
to whom all superstitions usages and customs are 
referred. Above all, he sends rain and sunshine. 
Mukum’s “ grave ” certainly points to the weight 
assigned to ancestor- worship among these pe^Ie, 
and many other facts confinn this’ (Ratzel, SUt. 
of Mankind,^ ii. 358), Here also the worship is 
connected with trees, since ‘ the Hereros in tlieir 
sacrifices use sacred sticks from trees or bushes 
consecrated to the ancestors. Many keep these 
sticks, which are perhaps the last relics of ancestor- 
worship, in bundles, hung with amulets, upon the 
branches of the bush makera, which stands at the 
place of sacrifice, and represents the altar’ (ib. p. 
361). Farther on, the highly-developed tree-cult 
of the Hereros is shown to be ‘ a direct offshoot of 
ancestor-worship, for it ultimately leads to the tale 
that a sacred toee gave their origin to the Ova- 
herero, the Bushmen, oxen, and zebras ’ (ib. p. 481). 
One particular species is specially reverenced, and, 
when seen from afar, is nailed with the words, 
‘ Holy art thou, our ancestor.’ The evolution is thus 
obvious. A given tree is first respected for the 
sake of the man who was attached to it when alive, 
or else buried beneath its shade in death. Then 
the tribe during its wanderings meets the same tree 
elsewhere, and by association of ideas transfers to 
it the reverence or worship formerly paid to the 
now perhaps forgotten ancestor. But a tree is 
always something visible and tan^ble. Hence, 
imder changed conditions, tree-cult may jvell oub 
live the ancestor-worship in which it originated. 
Here it may be noted that the selection of the bush 
makera for special homage was probably due to a 
popular etymology confusing this term with Slu- 
kuru, the Herero form of Mulungu, the ‘ Ancienh 

Other more or less characteristic features of the 
African religious systems and superstitions-^fetisli- 
ism, human sacrifices, omens, ordeals, talisman.', 
cannibalism, wer- animals, witchcraft — are dealt 
with in separate articles. 
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iS78; F. L. James, The Wild Trilee of Sudan, 1SS3; J- pac- 
donaid. Light in Africa, 1890 ; F. Manetta, La Razza 
^rin, 1864 ; F. Ratzel, Diet, of Jlankind, vol. ii. 189, ; A. ^ 
Keane, art. ‘Kegro’ in Dncge. Brii.o, Ethnology, 1S96, Ran 
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The Oriijin of the Pantu^ Cape Tovm, 190T. 

A. H. Kease. 

AGAMA. — In tlie oldest Buddhist writings this 
is the standing word for ‘ tradition ’ ( J'tnetya, ii. 
249 ; Af:i?uflara, ii. 147). This usage is maintained 
in the Jtilinda (215, 414) and in the .l/fiA/Irrfjtu 
(ii. 21). But from the 5tli cent. A.D. onwards the 
word me-ans usually a division of the Sutta Pitaka 
— the s.Tjne portion as svas, in the older phraseology 
(Vinaya, ii. 2S7), called a viLSya. The rc.ason for 
this ciianm: was that the latter word (ntVali/a) had 
come to be n.se<l also in the sense of a din«ion of 
disciple.s, asclioolor.scct.and h.ad therefore become 
ambiguous. In Buddhist Sanslcrit books this later 
use of ug'ttna seems to have supplanted entirely the 
u=e of nikayn ; but our edited texts arc not sulli- 
cient in extent to enable us, as yet, to state this 
with certainty. T. W.'Bitvs Davids. 

AGAOS. — I. Tltc Agaos or Agotvs, a name 
applied to various groups of Hamites who do not 
posse's anv collective name, form p.art of the primi. 
live llamrtic (opulation of Aby.ssinia Formerly 
they ocenpied a large extent o’f the platc.an, bat 
were gradnally driven, in prehi.storic times, towards 
the south and west hv incoming peoples— the Him- 
x-aritic Semites spc.aking the Ge'cz tongue. The 
latter are now divided into the TigrO and Am. 
li.ara branches, but the Amharn, who cros'cd the 
Takkare, arc much mixed with the Ilamitic ele- 
ment, while their Ge'cz speech has been greatly 
modified bv the primitive lanpiagc, if indeed 
it is not tliat primitive srwjch itself modified 
by the Semitic language of the conquerors. At 
present tlie Agaos, whose name racams • the 
tree,’ are comi>osed of several scattered 

throughout the region lietwcen the Takkaze and 
the Abai, mainly in subjection to the rule of the 
Kegus Ncgu.sf. 'tut retaining their own customs 
and speech. They arc found chiefly in the pro- 
vince of lAsta, on' the upper Tnkkazd (where they 
were completely rc<lncc<i only in the 17th cent, by 
the Emperor of Abyssinia), and in the districts to 
tlie south-we«t of iJvke Tlinfi or Tzana (where they 
give their n.amc to one province, Agaomidir or 
Agao-land, which is almost entirely peopled by 
them). They are characterized by broad faces 
and high cheek-bonc.s, yellow complexion, and 
strong, coarse, straight hair, and are of the 
Cancasic Ijme, like their Semitic conquerors, from 
whom they do not differ much in appearance. The 
name Agnosia probably to be found in the Athayao 
of the inscription at Adnli.s, dating from the begin- 
ning of the 2nd cent. A.D., discovered and preserved 
by Cosmas. This may be the district of Addago 
on the TakkazS, w-ith a population of Agao blood. 
Cosmas (A.D. 523) refers to the 'A-iuP, and'snys they 
aeknowtedged the antbority of t)ic kings of Aksum. 
About 400 years later, the Agaos of Semen, tinder 
their queen, Judith, xverc strong cnongh to expel 
the Mcnilek dynasty from the throne of Aksum 
{JA, 18G3). Tlie Agao speech is said by Bckc to 
be the language of the people of Aby.ssinia, as 
Amharic is that of the court, the nnny, and com- 
merce. It is spoken from the Sanhait district in 
the N.E. to Gojam and Shqa in the south, under 
different names and in a variety of dialects, and in 
some proWnces is almost excliisiveli- in use. By 
the people themselves in Easta it is knoivn as 
Khamtinja ; this group also call themselves 
Mamra, now fonnd in the name Amhara borne 
by the district between the TakkazS and the Abai, 
and suggesting that the present Himyaritic Amhara 


people mav have borrowed their name from that of 
some of the Hamific aborigines. D’Abbadie calls 
the Lnsta Hamites Khamia — a word connected xrith 
Khnmtinja (Athenmum, 1845 , 359) ; while Beke 
(JUGS xiv. 56 ) calls their hangiiage Uhamtra. 
Khamia, still borne by the Khaniants of Lake 
Tfini'i, and Hhnmtra xvere probably n.anies of earlier 
dominant Agao tribes. 

2. The prineip.al divisions of the peoples who 
may be classed ns Araos are the Agaos of Lasta 
(Bruce's ‘Tcheratz Agaos’), including the Klia- 
raante; those of Agaomidir and the surrounding 
districts enclosed in the sweep of the .Abai as it 
is.sue,s from Lake Tfin5 ; and the Fal.ashas. Both 
the first groups are dirided into seven tribes, pro- 
bably from some sacredness in this number. The 
second gronp c.all themselves AghaghS, according 
to Beke (JKGS xiv. 10). The Falashas, whose 
language clo.'cly resembles the Agao, are found 
scattered throngh the prorince of Semen and 
neighbouring di.'tricts, a® well ns in Agaomidir. 
They claim to be descended from Jews who came 
from JudaM with the Queen of Shelei, and follow 
the rites of Judaism. Hence they are frequently 
called the Jews of .Abyssinia. But they are cer- 
tainly not Jews by descent, nor are tlieif faatures 
Semitic, since in ph vsiomiomy they clo>ely resemble 
the Agaos. Fo-asilily their Jewish faith Is the sur- 
vival of some earlier diffusion of Judaism throngh 
Abyssinia before the introduction of Christianity, 
as there Is no record of their conversion. They 
are divided into three sects, each srith its high 
priest; they hold them.'clves aloof from the other 
peoplas of tlie hand, do not practise lolygamy, and 
never marry ont of their own tribe. Entcrin" a 
Christian house U strictly forbidden ; when tliis 
lias been done, ritiml j'urification is neces-'arj’. 
Tlicir places of worship or masjids are distin- 
gui.slicd by a rc<l earthenware pot placed on a 
pinnacle. They are dirided into three compart- 
incnls, each of ilifferent sanctity, as in the Jewish 
taWmaclc, and admission to each is strictly regu- 
lated by the Leritical law. Behind is a small 
enclosure with a stone on which sacrificial victims 
arc slnnghtcred. Tliongh they have incorporateil 
xvith their customs several ceremonies drawn from 
Christian sources, they c.arefiilly observe the Law, 
especially in the ritual of purification and of feasts 
and keeping the Sabbath. Some of their sacrifices, 
however, differ from those of the Jewish law. 
TlicyobMrve great ritual scrupulosity. Thedpng 
and the nnclc.an are taken to a hut set apart for 
this purjio'e. They fast txvice a week, as xvell as 
for forty day.s before Easter. Tlicir ideas about 
the Messiah are vague, but tlicv believe that Jem- 
safciii will again be rebuilt. The priests must ob- 
serve several tabus from which the people are free ; 
some of them ore CTcat ascetics, pa-ssing years in 
dismal swamps, and sometimes in a frenzy throw- 
ing themselves into the waters. -As a people the 
Folash.as are inoffensive. They are devoted to 
agriculture, are metal-workers, and furnish skilful 
artisans in various towns of the province (see 
D’Ablxidio in Koxirdhs Armaits ifcr I'ovngM, iii. 
S4 ff. ; Stem, fVanderinys among Ott J'alashas, 
1SC2 : Beke, JJiGS xiv. 8). 

3. The other branches of the Agaos xvere pagans, 
or possibly pagans with a veneer of Jndaism, os 
the name 01 their queen, Judith, would suggest, 
until the advent of the Portuguese missionaries in 
the 16th and 17th centuries. By them they xverc 
in part converted to Christianity of a nominal type, 
and the process was probably completed by their 
final subjugation to the Abyssinian emperors. 
Like the rest of the Abr-ssinians, they are of the 
Monophysite sect, and assert their orthodoxy as 
strongly os any ; but it is probable that, beneath 
tlicir nominal adhesion to the faith, there are many 
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survivals of their earlier paganism ivith its cult of 
sun and moon, trees, rivers, and animals, of whicli 
the cow was the chief. No complete account of 
that primitive paganism is now av^ailable, but it 
was evidently nature- worship of no high order, and 
in its observances the fertility of the land w’as 
aimed at. Hence the worship of rivers, and especi- 
ally of the Takkaze and Abai, was prominent. 
Survivals of these rites are descnhed by Lobo pd 
Bruce. The springs from which the Nile mes 
■were the scene of an annual gathering of the tnbes 
for this cult. A small mound formed the altar 
upon which the sacrifices were placed. To this 
place once a year, on the appearance of the star 
Sirius, the sA-um or priest cafled the heads of the 
Agao clans. A Mack heifer which had never home 
a calf was slain, its head cut off and plunged into 
one of the springs, and then wrapped up in the 
hide, which was sprinkled with the sacred water. 
The carcase was laid on the mound, washed with 
water, and divided into as many pieces as there 
were heads of clans. Each head received a piece, 
and the flesh was eaten raw, ivith draughts of the 
Nile water. Lobo sots that each then sacrificed 
one or more cows. The bones were collected into 
a heap, and the priest, having anointed himself 
with tne fat, sat down on the heap, which was then 
set on fire. As the flames increased, he harangued 
them, the fire doing him no injury. When all was 
consumed, each person present made him an offer- 
ing., The head of the animal was carried to a 
cave, where other ceremonies were performed, ap- 
parently for the purpose of ensuring rain and 

f ood seasons. The spirit of the river was called 
y the highest Divine names— Eye of the World, 
the Everlasting God, etc., and the priest told Bruce 
that it had appeared to him in bodUv shape like a 
venerable man (Lobo, Voyage to Abyssinia, Eng. 
tr. 1735, 99 ; Bruce, Travels, iii. 730). This cult is 
obviously based upon the importance of the river to 
the whole region through which it passes, and is not 
nnlike the rites performed by the ancient Egyptians 
at the rising of the Nile and the appearance of 
Sirius, the star of Isis (Frazer, Adonis, Attis, 
Osiris, 228). Similar rites were practised by 
other tribes {La grande Encyc, L 177), and human 
sacrifices to river-divinities are also spoken of; 
these also occurred in Egypt (Johnston, Travels in 
S. Abyssinia, 119). A modified form of these rites 
still prevailed in Beke’s time (1804), and sick per- 
sons are still brought to the sources of the Abai, 
and left there for seven days in hope of their re- 
covery (Beke, ^SliGS xiv, 13), Serpent-worship 
was prevalent in Abyssinia in earlier times, and 
& great serpent called ArwS figures in the early 
history of the people. Some remains of this cult 
are found among the Agaos, The preservation of 
serpents was prayed for; they were believed to 
^ve oracles, and in some cases they were kept in 
the houses of the people and fed. If the animal 
Md not eat, lU-Inck was at hand (Bruce, iii. 732-41 
praculous, stories of serpents are found in the 
legendary lives of Abyssinian saints (Parkyns, Life 
in Abysstma, 298). Other relics of earlier animal- 
worahip may he seen in the claim of the Aeaos 
of Lasta to understand the language of birds hv 
.“^^retetion of which they regulate them 
affairs (Plowden, Travels in Abyssinia, 124) The 
Falashas, on account of their skill in metal" work- 
ing, and some of the Agaos, are regarded as 
sorcerers and bandas or wer- wolves. They are 
possession of their victims, who 
exhibit canons symptoms of hysteria, and tiy to 
get mte the for^t, w’here their persecutor, in hymna 
shap^ devours them (see Lycantheopy) 
nJi ® Khamants, scattered through" Amhara 
descent from Moses, but are re- 
garded as pagans by both the Falashas and the 


Abyssinians. They are said to believe in God and 
in a future state, hut are called worshippers of 
forests from the rites performed by them under 
trees. Other ‘secret acts of devotion’ at certain 
rocks are also spoken of. A scheme of King Theo- 
dore’s for their compulsory conversion was over- 
ruled hv his advisers (Stem, 43 ; La grande Encyc. 
i. 177 ; Keclus, Univ. Geog. x. 147). Itisuncertam 
whether the Waito, dwelling on the eastern shore 
of Lake Tana, belong to the Agao race. They 
speak the Agao language, hut are an extremely 
primitive people, supporting themselves by hunting 
and fishing, and eating animals regarded by the 
other tribes as unclean. By them, therefore, they 
ate called ‘ idolaters,’ a vague term, but they call 
themselves Christians (Keane, Africa, 494; St. 
Martin, Glog. Univ. i. 36). 

Uterattoe.— F. Jer. Lobo, Voyage to Abytsinia, 1735; 
James Bruce, Travels to discover the Source of the Nile, 1790; 
C. T. Beke, various papers in JRGS, vols, x. xii. xiv.; Antoine 
d'Abbadie, papers contributed to various Journals; H. A. 
Stem, Wanderings among the Falashas in Abyssinia, JS62; 
V. de Saint-Martin, Fouveau Diet, dt Glog. Universellt, 1879, 
s.v. ‘ Agaos * ; A. H. iCeane, Africa, voL i, IS95, Flhnohgfi, 
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(а) General deductions. 

(б) Relative order of Agape and Eucharist when united. 

(c) The name ' Agape.’ 

(d) Materials for the Agape. 

iv. Origin of the Agape. 

Literature. 

i. Summary of theories. — The Christian 
Agape or Love-Feast is one of those subjects which 
are apparently easy, but which are shown by care- 
ful study to be exceedingly difficult. At one time 
there was little doubt about its origin and history ; 
but in the last few years it has attracted much at- 
tention, not only in Great Britain and in Germany, 
but also more especially in France ; and views 
whicn ivere formerly held almost as a matter of 
course have been emphatically called in question, 
with the result that there is at present nothing 
like unanimity among scholars as to the origin 
and history of this curious custom of Christian 
antiquity. It may be well, by way of preface, to 
state briefly, and as far as possible in general terms, 
the views that have been put forward, dassmg 
together those which difler only in minor details. 

(а) The view which was almost universal, and 
which is still by far the most common, is that 
from_ the first the Christians celebrated the Eu- 
charist and also a common meal to which some 
liturffical importance was attached, and which wm 
called, from at least the latter part of the 1st cent., 
the ‘Agape’; that the Eucharist and the Agape 
were at first united, but that, by reason either of 
abuses or of external persecution, they were dis- 
joined at some time in the latter half of the 1st or 
the first quarter of the 2nd cent., though the tune 
of the separation was not the same in all conntnes. 

(б) An entirely different view has lately (1^“ 
been published by Mgr. Batiffol, who thinks that 
the Agape itself did not exist till the 3id cent.. 
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beginning as a priTate charity supper, and becom- 
ing a more ^public organization in the 4th cent. ; 
that though in the earliest ages the CMstians some- 
times had meals in common, these did not, except 
p an abuse, have any connexion ivith the Euchar- 
ist, and that the name ‘ Agape ’ in ■mitings of the 
first tiro centuries ivas another designation of 
the Eucharist itself, (c) A vieiv which has found 
much favour in Germany is that the Agape was 
the original institution, and that the Eucharist 
itself grew out of it, or that there was no real 
distinction between them (Spitta, Jiilicher). (<f) 
Eadeuze and Ermoni consider that both the 
Agape and the Encharist are Apostolic, but that 
they were in reality perfectly distinct rites, though 
sometimes joined as ml Co 11. (e) Dean Aimitage 
Kobinson and a writer in the Church QuarteHy 
Jteview (July 1902) hold a somewhat undefined hut 
perhaps intermediate position, being dissatisfied 
with the first of the views ennmerated above. 
Dr. Eobinson (Encyc. Bibl. s.v. ‘ Eucharist ’) sug- 
gpts that every meal was probably hallowed by 
Eucharistic acts, especially the daily meal for the 

E oor (Ac 6’), hut that these should be distinguished 
rom form^ Eucharists like that in Ac 20X, The 
Christians had stated charity suppers, he thinks, 
parallel to those of Greek guilds; these cannot 
always he distinguished from Eucharists. The 
Encharist was gradually separated from a common 
meal ; the original institution developed in two 
ways, liturgically into the Encharist, and socially 
into the Supper; and the more these two sides 
developed, the more decided became the separation. 
Such are the various theories that have been main- 
tained; we shall return to them when we have 
cited the evidence. 

ii. Evidekce for Christian common meals 

AND FOR THEIR CONNEXION WITH OR SEPARATION 
FROJi THE Eucharist.— It is proposed to gather 
together here aU the evidence; for it seems un- 
reasonable to put out of view, as is suggested by 
the Church Quarterly Keviewer, all evidence of 
suppers where the word ‘Agape’ is not found. 
W’e shall discuss later the name ‘ Agape ’ itself ; 
here it may be remarked that the most important 
matter to be considered is the thing implied. The 
name need not necessarily have been universal ; or, 
if it was universal, there is no special reason why 
it should have been mentioned m all the authori- 
ties, many of whom allude only incidentally to the 
custom now under discussion. 

I. The New Testament. — (a) 'We may first take 
Acts, as indicating the earliest Christian customs, 
though the book itself was written later than 
1 Corinthians, which we will next consider. In 
neither of these teoks is the name ‘Agape’ men- 
tioned, but in Acts probably, and in 1 Corinthians 
certainly, there are allusions to a common meal 
having some connexion irith the Encharist. In 
Ac 2“ we read that the Christians continued stead- 
fastly in the Apostles’ teaching and fellowship 
(KoiTOvIa) — or perhaps ‘in fellowship’ — in the 
breaking of bread and the prayers (rj xXdffti to5 
&pTov Kal rais irpocreipcoit), and in v,^, that they ‘day 
by day continuing ... in the temple, and break- 
ing bread at home (icXCitA re rar oleor dgror), did 
take their food (rpo^^t) with gladness and single- 
ness of heart, praising God,’ etc. The expression 
‘ to break bread ’ is found also in Ac 20’' where 
St. Paul, at Troas, after preaching till midnight 
on the ‘first day of the week,’ and after the 
Eutychus incident, broke bread and ate (Khdaae 
rbv dprop leal -ycuad^tcrot), and ‘talked with them 
... till break of day’ — apparently an Eucharist 
with or without a meal, though Alford (Gr. Test, 
in loc.) and Bp. J. 'Wordsworth {Ministry of Grace, 
p. 316) think that yevaiiierm certainly means a 
meal (cf. Ac 10'°), — and in Ac 27“, where an 


ordinary meal is almost certainly spoken of. The 
phrase was used by the Jews (Jer 16°, La 4‘), and 
we find it, or the corresponding substantive, in NT 
in connexion with the Peedings (Mt 14“ 15” and 
II Mk.), the meal at Emmaus (Lk 24”), and the 
Encharist (Mt 26” and |1 Mk. Lk. and 1 Co 10’® 11”, 
in the last of which verses, however, rXiiyerov 
agreeing with aSya must doubtless be omitted, 
with ABCN). In view of these facts, we must 
conclude that ‘ to break bread ’ (sXtiaat iprar or rir 
&.) was used in the Apostolic age sometimes of an 
ordinary meal and sometimes as a technical name 
of the Eucharist, or perhaps of the Eucharist and 
a meal combined. In Ac 2“ the article (‘the 
breaking of bread ’) shows that an ordinary meal 
is not meant, and we have to take the reference 
to be to the Encharist, with or without a religions 
meal eaten in common, and the word ‘ food ’ 
(rpcHpv) in V.” will probably lead us to think that 
the Encharist tcith a meal is meant. The Peshitta 
reading in v.*° (‘the breaking of the Encharist’) 

f oes the other way, but seems to be a mere gloss 
ue to later ideas. The phrase joxt* oTsor in v.” 
(i.e. ‘at home’ or ‘in a private house’) has pro- 
bably no bearing on the matter, as being merely 
opposed to ‘the Temple’; it is not likely that 
there is any reference to a supposed custom of 
going from house to house to partake of a common 
meal. 

(b) In 1 Co 11'°'” we have an undoubted reference 
to a meal taken in common (Seis-vov, probably, 
though not necessarily, an evening meal) and com- 
bined with the Encharist, when the Corinthians 
were in meeting assembled (A> iKKXrjclf, v.”) ; 
abuses of greed and drunkenness are censured, and 
St. Paul promises to ‘set the rest in order’ when- 
soever he comes. Prom this passage most writers 
have concluded that the earnest custom was for 
the Christians to combine the Eucharist with a 
meal taken in common. Lightfoot (Apost. Fath.^ 
pt. 2, ii. 313) and Duchesne (Origines, p. 48, in 
&g. ed. p. 49 n.) further deduce that the meal 
came first and the Encharist ‘at a late stage in 
the entertainment’; this (apparently) being sug- 
gested by the emphasis laid by St. Paul on our 
Lord’s having taken the Eucharistic cup ‘after 
supper’ (perd rh beixTncai, V.”). Batiffol (Etudes, 
1st ser. p. 281) thinks that the union of meal and 
Eucharist was an innovation of the Corintlxians, 
and that it is the union itself that St. Paul 
censures. If so, we cannot argue any common 
custom from tHs passage. Against this view, 
Ermoni (L’Agapt, p. 9 if.) truly remarks that 
St. Paul does not attack the thing itself, but 
only the abuse of greed and drunkenness, seeing 
that each one ate what he had brought, not 
partaking with others. St. Paul would not, 
Ermoni says, have bidden them wait for one another 
if the m^ itself, in union with the Eucharist, 
were the thing condemned. All knew that the 
Encharist began when the commimity were as- 
sembled. Ana, further, the Fathers who comment 
on the passage all see in it the Agape and 
Eucharist combined, — Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
Augustine, Jerome, — though Chrysostom, imbued 
as he is with the discipline of his own time (of 
fasting communion), puts the Eucharist first ; 
Augustine says that it was St. Paul that gave 
the rule of fasting communion in consequence of 
the abuse at Corinth (Ep. cxviii. piv., Bened.] ad 
Januarium, § 8). 

(c) In Jude, and probably in 2 Peter, we have the 
first trace of the name ‘Agape.’ In Jnde“ we 
read of ‘hidden rocks in your love-f^ts when 
they feast with you, shepherds that without fear 
feed themselves* (ol tr rais dydvatr ipwv ac-iXdoer, 
avrevaxpiysroi, K.r.X.). The reading iyisaii (BKLN, 
etc.) is no doubt correct, and is supported by the 
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Vulgate {epulis) and the Syriac (^oaiA>j-»J-C)A 
but AC have an-droit, influenced by the v.l. in 2 P 
2’^ Here, then, we have a common f^st caliea 
Agape, but nothing is said of the EuoharisV 
There is no necessary connexion of the feast witn 
the Eucharist in Jude, nor yet any necessary 
separation. Batifibl endeavours to get over this 
witness to the Agape by translating dydirai by 
‘love,’ saying that Jude elsewhere has dydirij in 
this sense (v.“* ; cf. dyamjrol, vv.®' and that he 
uses plurals for singulars elsewhere, — in v.® Wfos 
(Vulg. majestatem, Syr. also has singular), and in 
V.*® alffxdsas (Vulg. confusiones, but Syr. has 
singular). There is, however, no reason for taking 
these plurals as singular in meaning ; in the former 
ease ‘dignities’ makes the only good sense, and 
in the latter the plural, as meaning ‘each his 
oivn shame,’ is very suitable. Thus Batifibl’s 
translation in v.*® ean hardly be accepted. But in 
any case the common feast itself (if not the name 
‘Agape’) is borne witness to by Jude. In the par- 
allm passage 2 P 2’® we have at least one varia- 
tion : ‘ Spots (viriXot) and blemishes, revelling in 
their love-feasts {dyiirais) while they feast with yon’ 
(amevaxodpevoi ipiv). Here we note the variation 
of ffirikdSes and (TTrtXot ; and the reading ayivais, 
which is supported by B and by the A corrector, 
the Vulgate, Pocock’s Syriac (the Peshitta does 
not contain Jude or 2 Peter), Sahidic, and fithiopic, 
is disputed by A*C, which have dirdTais both here 
and in Jude. Deissmann {Bibl. Stud. p. 365) and 
Batiffol (op. cit. p. 283) assume the latter to be the 
true reading without even mentioning the former ; 
and Batifibl builds an argument on dirdrots — that 
the ivriter of 2 Peter did not see any reference to 
the Agape in the Jude passage that was before 
him. On the other hand, Lightfoot [op. cit. ii. 
313) and Bigg [Internat. Crit. Com. in loc.) treat 
dirdroir as an obvious error; and this is probably 
true, ATAHAIS passing very easily into AIIATAI2. 

2. Ecclesiastical writings up to A.D. 300.— (o) 
We may pass over Clement of Rome (though his 
mention in § 44 of the presbyters ‘offering the 
gifts of the episcopate’ is thought by Lightfoot to 
include contributions to the Agape) and come 
to the Didache, which, in common with almost all 
writers, we may date very early in the 2nd century. 
In this work (§ 9) we find, after instructions on 
n^Pt'sm’ fasting, and prayer, directions for the 
‘ Eucharist ’ (irepl 6^ t^s cOxupccrlas othw euxapurn)- 
(TttTe), -with thanksgivings first over the cup and 
then oyer the ‘ broken bread ’ (Khdufia ) ; to the 
latter is attached a prayer that the Church may 
be gathered together. In these formulas we have 
no reference to our Lord’s words at the Last 
Supper, or to the sacrament of His body and 
blood ; nor is there anything in common between 
them and the Eucharistic passages of Ignatius and 
Justm Martyr. After them follows a prohibition 
against any of the unbaptized eating and drinking 
of the Eucharist, and we then read (§ 10) : ‘ After 
ye are satisfied (nerd t6 4;HrXij<rdi)>iai), thus give ye 
thanks, and the thanksgiving is for God’s holy 
name, for the ‘ knowledge, faith, and immortality 
made known, for God’s power, and because the 
Creator had given food and drink for enjoyment 
bestowed spiritual food and 
drink and eternal life. A prayer is added for the 
protectwn and gathering in of the Church, ending 
Tkp comes a ‘fencing of thi 
tables and Maranatha. But prophets may ‘ give 

BiXova-iv). 0£ all this there are many interpreta- 

Eucharist alone is here referred to ; he takes the 
words after ye are satisfied’ metaphorically as 
a souvenir of Jn 6*® (though that tells against his 


view). He considers that as only the cup and the 
bread are mentioned, we cannot have here an 
Agape; while in the thanlcsgiving after ‘being 
satisfied’ spiritual nourishment is spoken of, which 
would be inapplicable to an Agape. Horn Leclercq 
also [Pict. d'Archiol. ChrU., s.v. ‘Agape,’ col. 792) 
thinks that the Didache does not mention the 
Agape, but that it does not contradict the supposi- 
tion of its existence ; he does not, however, con- 
sider that the first formulas are the words used to 
consecrate the bread and wine. My Box likewise 
(JThSt, iii. 363 ff.) holds that the Didache formulas 
are for the Eucharist, but he believes that the 
Agape followed the Eucharist and must be inserted 
before the words ‘after ye are satisfied.’ Prof. 
Ermoni, on the other hand, holds (op. cit. p. 17 ff) 
that, as the Didache in § 14 speaks of the Sunday 
Eucharist (‘gather yourselves together and break 
bread and give thanks, — or celebrate the Eu- 
charist, evxapuTT-QoaTe , — first confessing your trans- 
gressions, that your sacrifice may be pure’), the 
earlier sections must speak only of the Agape; 
and he concludes that the two ordinances were 
then separate, all the baptized being allowed to 
attend the Agape, but only the pure and holy 
(§ 15) the Eucharist. He takes eixapiarla in §§ 9, 10 
as meaning no more than ‘thanksgiving.’ None 
of these theories appears to be so probable as that 
of Bp. Lightfoot (op. cit. ii. 313) and Dr. Keating 
(The Agape, p. 63), that the Didache writer means 
that the Agape was joined on to and preceded 
the Eucharist. The reference in §§ 9, 10 would 
then be to the two combined ; the mention 
of the Sunday synaxis in § 14 does not really 
militate against this. 'The Agape probably, in 
the Didache as in 1 Co 11, came first, witli the 
formulas riven there as graces before and after 
meat (so Bp, J. Wordsworth, Roly Communion, 
p. 46); and after the people were satisfied came 
the fencing of the tables (§ 10 s.f.), which, as Zahn 
(Forsch. zur Gesch. des NT Kanons, 3rd pt. p. 293 f.) 
suggests, would be the connecting link between 
Agape and Eucharist. The prayers for the Eu- 
charist, on this view, .are not given ; but prophets 
might use any words which they thought suitably 
It IS not improbable that the earliest Eucharistic 
worship was, in the main, extemporaneous. This 
theory makes eiixopiorfa in the Didache include the 
Agape. As the common meal was holy and so 
closmy joined to the Eucharist, there was not in 
the thought of the writer such a sharp distinction 
between the two that one name might not be 
applied to both (cf. Imatius below), or that the 
m^ itself should not be conceived of as giving a 
spiritual blessing, ns in the thanksgiving ‘after 
being satisfied.’ It is remarkable that the ivriter 
of the Apostolic Constitutions (vii. 25 f.), oiving to 
the changed conditions of his day, in adapting the 
Didache turns this thanksgi'’ing into a thanks- 
giving ‘after partaking’ (perdKniitv) of the Euchar- 
ist. — ?rhere is another passage in the Didache (§ 11) 
which should be noticed. A prophet who ‘ orders 
a table (opl^ov rpdirelpoiv) in the Spirit’ must not 
eat of it. The Eucharist therefore cannot be 
referred to. The phrase may be applied to an 
Agape, but Batifibl is probably right in thinking 
that merely gifts to the poor are meant, and that 
there is nothing liturgical about this passage. 

(b) Ignatius (c. 110 A.D.) speaks (Ephes. 20) of 
‘breaking one bread, which is the medicine of ira- 
roortality and the antidote that we should not die 
but live for ever in Jesus Christ’ ; and in Bom. 7 
says : ‘ I desire the bread of God, which is the flesh 
of Christ . . . and for a draught I desire His blood, 
which is love (dydirp) incorruptible’ (see below, 
iii. c). In Smyrn. 8 he says : ‘ Let that be a valid 
Eucharist which is under the bishop ... it is nol 
lawful apart from the bishop either to baptize 01 
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to hold a love-feast (offre dydTrriv -roietp).* In the 
first two passages Ignatius clearly speaks of the 
Eucharist,_and it is remarkahle that he uses dydjr^i 
in connexion with it; while the most obvious 
interpretation of the last passage is that dydirri in- 
cludes both the love-feast and the Eucharist, which 
would therefore be held together in Ignatius’ time. 
This is Lightfoot’s conclusion {op. at. i. 400 f., ii. 
312 f.). But Batifibl takes dydin/ here of the 
Eucharist, ‘ par une abstraction,’ and thinks that 
the metaphorical use of the word in Horn. 7 bears 
out his view. He denies that ‘ Agape ’ was at this 
early time used of a feast. He also says that the 
4th cent, interpolator of Ignatius took the words 
in question to mean the Eucharist [the interpolator 
being probably the writer of the Apostolic Consti- 
tutions, see Brightman, Lit. E. anaW. p. xxxivff., 
though Lightfoot gives an argument to the con- 
trary, op. cit. i. 265 n.]. The interpolator has, ‘not 
to baptize, nor to make an oblation {Trpoatpipca’), 
nor to offer (r-ponroplfeu') sacrifice, nor to celebrate 
a feast (foxijV).’ Here the Eucharist and the love- 
feast are spoken of as quite separate. This was 
obviously the case in the 4th cent., and the inter- 
polator is only introducing the customs of his own 
day ; but this has no bearing on the sense of the 
true Ignatius [So^u = dyd-rp frequently in the 4th 
cent., see, e.g., Lightfoot, it 312, and below (r)]. 
Robinson {Encyc. Bihl. s.v. ‘Eucharist’) does not 
think that Eucharist and Agape are in Ignatius 
convertible terms ; if, he says, the Agape required 
the presence or sanction of the bishop, a fortiori so 
would the Eucharist. This does not really e.xplain 
why Ignatius should join baptism and the Agape 
without mentioning the Eucharist, as would be 
the case if his dydn; does not include the Eucharist. 
Lightfoot’s opinion, then, seems to be by far the 
most probable. The phrase ‘ to baptize and hold 
the Agape’ would be nearly equivalent to Ter- 
tulHan’s ‘to dip and offer.’ A woman may not, 
that Father says, ‘ tinguere nec ofierre,’ i.e. baptize 
or celebrate the Eucharist (rfs Virg. Vel. 9 ; cf. de 
Exh. Cast. 7; ‘et offers et tinguis et sacerdos es 
tibi solus’). 

(c) Pliuj^s letter {Ep. xcvi.) to Trajan (A.D. 112) 
may ne.xt be considered, so far as it bears on the 
Agape. He says that certain Christian renegades 
had stated to him that the Christians were wont on 
a fixed day (sfaio die) to assemble before daun and 
to repeat antiphonally a hymn to Christ as to a 
god, and to bmd themselves by an oath {sacra- 
mento) not to commit any ivrong . . . ; which done, 
they had been accustomed to separate and to come 
together again to take food, but that ordinary and 
innocent (promiscuum tamen et innoxium) ; and 
even this they had ceased to do ^ter [Pliny’s] 
edict, in which he had forbidden guilds {hetecrias) 
according to [Trajan’s] command. Thus there 
was a morning religious service and a meal later in 
the day (which, however, was innorent, and gave 
no countenance to the charge of indiscriminate 
immorality made against the Christians), and the 
second meeting was given up. Various views of 
the meaning of this passage have been held. With 
Lightfoot (op. cit. i. 13 ff., 50 ff., — a long and careful 
account, — ii. 313) and Probst {Lehrc vnd Gebet, p. 
350 f.), we may consider the morning service to 
have been the Eucharist, and that there is some 
confusion between the double meaning of the word 
sacramentum (‘oath’ and ‘sacrament’), or that 
the two sacraments of baptism and the Eucharist 
are confused ; while the later meeting was for ^the 
Agape, which, in consequence of Trajan’s action, 
was given up in Bithynia. The separation between 
Agape and Eucharist would either have taken 
place some time before Pliny.-yperhaps, as Probst 
thinks (follovring Augustine), in St. Paul’s time, — 
or else have been recent, and due to Trajan’s well- 


known hostility to clubs. It is inconceivable that 
the Christians should have given up the Eucharist, 
and this consideration is against Batiffol’s idea (qp. 
cit. p. 288), that the first meeting was only for 
waise and prayer, and the second only for the 
Eucharist, — that being the meaning, he says, of 
‘oidmary and innocent food,’ — the Agape not yet 
existing. He thinks that the Eucharist no less 
than the Agape would be contrary to Trajan’s 
edict • and that, had the Eucharist been celebrated 
at the morning meeting, the apostates would have 
said so, for they had no reason for hiding any- 
thing. Dr. Armitage Robinson thinks {op. cit. § 17) 
that we cannot deduce from Pliny’s letter that the 
Eucharist and the Agape had once been united, and 
that they were at that time, or had been at some 
previous time, separated; he considers that the 
renetod^ had given up the common meal, but that 
the Cniristians, as far as we know, had given up 
notliing. The renegades, however, had given up 
Christianity altogether, and they spoke of what 
had been given up before the p'erseention broke 
out, — they can hardly refer to any but the whole 
body of Christians in Bithynia. Dom Leclercq 
{op. cit. col. 795) thinks that the early meeting was 
the one which was given up; but the Latin u-ill 
hM^y bear this construction. Hone of these 
criticisms seems to the present writer to have 
shaken Lightfoot’s position, 

(rf) Justin Martyr {Apol. 65-67) openly describes 
the Eucharist ; for, as Batifibl shows {Etudes, 1st 
ser. p. 18), the disdplina arcani hardly existed in 
his day; but he does not mention the Agape. 
Leclercq (op. cit. col. 796) thinks that his silence 
does not exclude it, for he had only to defend what 
was attacked. But surely the Agape was a ground 
of attack? Keating {op. cit. p. 59) thinks that it 
had been given up generally, because of Trajan’s 
edict ; and with this opinion we may agree. The 
unessential nature and partial e.xistence of the 
Agape are the conclusions to which the early 
evidence points. 

(e) The date of Celsas is disputed. Keim, Funk, 
Aubd, Renan, and Mozley place it c. 177 A.D. For 
a careful discussion see Ligntfoot, Av. Fath. pL 2, 
i. 530 f. ; he gives reasons for thinking that the 
date should be put before A.D. 161. Origen (c. 
Cels. i. 1) says that Celsus’ first accusation against 
the Christians was ‘ that they were accnstomed to 
hold secret meetings among themselves, forbidden 
by the laws (wr cwff^Kas xpdpSTjr cpis dXX^ovy 
xBKViUnsr, x.r.X.). . . . And he would calumniate 
the So-called Agape of the Christians among them- 
selves (iciil pot-bcrai SiapdXdr ttip xaXoupfnjr dyasrijr 
Epumdrar Trpis dXKi^ovs) as taking its rise from the 
common danger,’ etc. Batiffoi (Letter in the 
Guardian, Jan. 7, 1903) argues that dydm) must 
mean ‘love’ here, since xpbs aXKyXovi follows. No 
doubt the phrase ‘ Arape among themselves’ is not 
an elegant one, but Batiffol’s interpretation makes 
KcKovjihrov meaningless ; ‘ so-called love ’ has no 
sense. The expression is parallel to the phrase 
above {tnr&fiKcs Kpi^dijr xp. dAX.). May there not be 
a double entendre in the second phrase, the word 
dydzpj being used in its technical sense, with an 
ironical reference to the primary one? Celsus 
a ould mean ‘ the so-called Agape of the Christians, 
the feast of mutual love.’ He could not intend to 
condemn Christian love as ‘ arising from the com- 
mon danger and having a power that^transcends 
oaths.’ Origen clearly understands him to refer 
to the Agape, and this seems to be the only possible 
meaning of his words. 

{f) Jlinucius Feli.v (for the date see Lightfoot, 
op. cit. i. 534, who puts it at c. 160 A.D.; and Salmon 
in Smith-AVace, Diet. Chr. Biog., who puts it at 
234; Keim gives 177) combats accusations of the 
heathen with regard to Christian .assemblies. He 
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says {Octavius, xxxi. 5): ‘The feasts {conmma] 
which we hold (colimus) are chaste and temperate ; 
we neither indulge ourselves in luxurious repaste 
(epulis) nor protract our feast (conmvium) with 
strong drink, hut we hlend cheerfulness with 

f 'avity.’ This can only refer to a meal, not to the 
ucharist, to which the accusations oi drunken- 
ness and greed could not refer, though Batiiiol 
thinks that Minucius is here alluding to it alone. 

ig) Lucian in his satire de Marie Feregrini, % 12 
(written probably not long after A.D. 165, Light- 
foot, op. cit. i. 141, 345), says that when Peregrinus 
was in prison, ‘old women — widows they are called 
— and orphan children might be seen waiting about 
the doors of the prison. . . . Then various meals 
were brought in and sacred formularies (\6yoi kpot) 
of theirs were repeated.’ Whether Lucian was 
primarily satirizing the Christians or the Cynics, 
we have probably here, as elsewhere, allusions to 
Christian history and customs, and in this case to 
the Agape (see below, i). 

(d) The Epistle to Diognetus (date uncertain ; 
probably c. 170 A.D., though some argue for a later 
date) says of the Christiana that ‘they partake 
of the same table, not of the same bed ’ {T/jdirffar 
Kou'l]!' TrapaTWarrai, aW’ oi KotTijv), evidently allud- 
ing to the accusation of CEdmodean incests made 
against the (Christians. As Leclereq [op. cit. col. 
798) observes, this accusation seems to refer to the 
Agape, while that of Thyestean banquets refers 
to the Eucharist, the feeding on the body and 
blood of Christ being misunderstood ; and the 
Tpdirefa /coti-jJ Would apply less to an Eucharist than 
to _a repast where the guests lay at meat, there 
being a paronomasia between kouh) and Kolrp. 

[i) In some texts of the Acts of Paul and Theda 
(§ 25), in connexion with » meal of bread ivith 
vegetables, salt, and water, we read ; ‘ There was 
within the tomb a great Agape’ (or ‘much love,’ 
dyivri iroW'^, Lat. gaudium magnum). But in the 
uncertainty as to the date of the imting, which 
has probably a very early substratum, though in its 
present form it is a late work, we can lay no stress 
on this quotation, especially for the name ‘Agape’ 
(see Bamsay. Ch. in Rom. Emp. ch, xvj. ; also 
Conybeare, Mon. of Early Gh7dstianity,n. 75, who 
strangely takes this meal for a primitive Eucharist). 
—In the Acts of Perpetua and Felicitas (§ 17, 
Buinart, Act. Mart. Sinc.^ p. 100), which must 
be dated probably at the very end of the 2nd cent., 
we have a reference to the custom of publicly enter- 
tammg at a free meal those condemned to ivild 
beasts (cf. Tertullian, Apol. 42 {Pair. Eat. i. 656]). 
Perpetua and her companions turned the enter- 
tainment into an Agape (‘non cesnam liberam sed 
agapen coenarent’). 

0 ) Irentaus does not mention the Agape. Dom 
Leclereq [op. cit. col. 796) thinks that this does 
not exclude ite existence in Gaul ; this Father’s 
treatise being an exposition of Christian doctrine, 
no mention of the Agape is to be expected. And 
^r. iieating comes to the same conclusion, believine 
t^hat no connexion between Agape and Eucharist 
had surnved m Gaul. But Batitfol takes Iremens’ 
anywhere existence of the Agape 

{*) Clement of Alexandria undoubtedly refers to 
common, and to their being called 
Se denounces the drunkenness and 
such repasts [Pied. 
1 ®'PP^y t^^e name Agape 

redolent of savour and sauces! 
feionounng the good and saving work of the 
Word, the consecrated Agape, with pots and pour- 
mgsofsauoe. . . Gatherings for thL“krofS 

• • • hut such enter- 
theiordhas not called Agapm!’ 
So in Strom, lu. 2 he denounces the licentioSsnSs 


of the feasts of some heretics (perhaps the cause of 
the heathen slanders), and says that he will not 
cSl them ‘A^apm.’ According to the Church 
Quarterly Eeviewer (July 1902, p. 600), Clement 
protests against the use of the word ‘Agape’ at all 
for common meals, and not only against its appli- 
cation to these feasts of drunkenness and revelling; 
but this hardly appears from Clement’s orvn words. 
A more probable interpretation is that meals taken 
in common were ordinarily called ‘ Agapos ’ in his 
time, and that he would not allow the name where 
abuses were rife. In any case, he is a witness for 
the ordinary use of the name, whether he approved 
of it or not. For Clement and the Agape see 
Bigg’s Christian Platonists of Alexandria, p. 102f. 
He inclines to the idea that the Eucharist and the 
Agape were celebrated together in Clement’s time 
at Alexandria, in the evening. In connexion with 
the passages from Jude and 2 Peter, Dr. Bigg 
points out [Internal. Crit. Com. in loc.) that 
Clement uses duxia, of the Agape [Peed. ii. 1), 
which he also calls h iv \6yifi rpvijni [ib. 12, aliter 1), 
using rp. in a good sense as opposed to ^Sor)}, the 
pleasure of eating and drinking ; though it is also 
Just possible, as Dr. Keating suggests (The Agape, 
p. 86), that Clement is referring by this latter 
phrase to the Eucharist as_ preceding the Agape 
(‘public banquets after the rich fare which is in the 
Word,’ pieri tt}v tv Myifi Tpvifipy), But see below, 
iii. (b). 

[l) Tertullian refers more than once to the Agape, 
or as he also, translating, calls it, ‘dileotio.’ He 
gives a full account of it in Apol. 39 [Patr. Lai. 
i. 531 ff.), and says; ‘Among the Greeks our sup- 
per is called diteeiio.’ In § 9 he had dealt with 
Thyestean banquets; in § 39 he returns to the 
heathen accusations, dealing with the charge of 
incest, and the words used [e.g. ‘ triclinium,’ ‘ dis- 
enmbere,’ ‘ ccenula ’) show that a meal in common 
is referred to, though Batifibl understands him to 
be speaking symbolically of the Eucharist through- 
out. In the treatise art ilfartyres (§ 2, Patr. Lat. 
i. 696), Tertullian speaks of the consolations of 
Christians in prison ‘through the care of the 
(Church, the brethren’s Agape’ (cf. Acts of Per' 
petua, above) ; but here the meaning probably is 
‘ love ’ merely, though the Greek word is used. 
In hi8_ Montanist days be brings against the 
Catholics the very accusations which he had re- 
futed in his Apologeticus. In de J ejuniis, 17 (Patr. 
Lat. ii. 1029, c. 217 A.D. ?), he accuses them of 
licentiousness in the Agape: ‘Apud te agape in 
cacabis fervet : Mes in cedmia calet, spes in ferculis 
iacet. Sed maior his est agape, qui per hano adoles- 
centes tui cum sororibns dormiunt,’ etc. This 
cannot possibly refer to the Eucharist. — ^Tertullian’s 
style is so difficult that it is not surprising if 
scholars do not agree in interpreting h\s words; 
but it IB hard to escape the conclusion, especially 
from the Apologeticus passage, that the Agape, 
as we generally understand the term, was in com- 
mon use in his time. We read here of preliminaiy 
prayers, sitting at meat, handwashing, the light- 
ing of the lamps, psalms and hymns, prayer and 
dismissal ; a collection was taken for the poor. 
This description shows that the Agape was held 
in the evening. On the other hand, the Eucharist 
in Tertullian’s time was in the morning (de Cor. 
Mil. 3 [Patr. Lat. ii. 99], etiam aiitelucams coetibus, 
where etiam perhaps means that the usual custom 
was to celebrate the Eucharist after dawn, save 
in time of persecution ; of. de Fuga in Persec. 14 
[Patr. Lai. ii. 141], where the same is implied; 
see J. Wordsworth, Min. of Grace, p. 317). For » 
full discussion of Tertullian and the Agape, see 
Keating, p. 62ff., Batiffol, p. 291 ff., Leclereq, col. 
802 ff. ; Ermoni, p. 28ff. 

[m) There is not much that need detain ns after 
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this till the end of the 3rd cent., hnt the Canons of 
ffijjpol^us are important as introducing a whole 
series of 4th cent. * Church Orders,’ which are, as 
some think, derived from these Canons, or more 
probably are their collateral descendants. For 
the date, etc., see Achelis, Die Canones Hippolyti 
(TV vi. 4), p. 212 ff., and Funk, Didasc. et Const. 
Ap., 1906. The latter thinks that the Canons are 
of the 6th cent, or later, and derived from Apost. 
Const, bk. viii. ; but most writers take them to be 
a somewhat interpolated work either of the Eoman 
or of the Alexandrian Church earl y i n the 3rd 
cent, (so Achelis, Duchesne, J. Wordsworth, 
Brightm^, Jlorin). We know the work onlj- in 
an Arabic translation. In these Canons (§§ 164- 
177, ed. Achelis), the A^pe, ‘ if there is one,’ is to ! 
be on Sunday at lampli^hting, the bishop being 
present and praying, and psalms being snng ; the 
people are to be dismissed before dark. The feast 
IS described as ‘ prepared for the poor.’ The cate- 
chumens receive the “bread of exorcism’ but are 
forbidden to eat at the ‘ meal of the Lord.’ Cliris- 
tians are to eat and drink to satiety, not to 
drunkenness or scandal. The exhortations of the 
bishop at the meal (he speaks sitting) are referred 
to. It is not, however, correct to say that the 
Canons use the name ‘ Agape ’ ( ‘ in agapis evpaicatt,’ 
Achelis, Haneberg) ; for, as Riedel (Die Kirchen- 
rechisquclUn des Patr. Alex., 1900, p. 221 ff.) points 
out, the Arabic wdlimah does not mean anything 
more than a meal or feast; it is not equivalent 
to the technical ‘Agape.’ 

(n) In the Aets of James and Marianas (t 259 
A.D.), James, speaking of the heavenly banquet 
and a martyr Agapius, says : ‘ Ad Agapmm 
creterommque martyrum beatorum pergo con- 
vivium. . . . Quo cum . . . quasi ad agapen spiritu 
dilectionis et caritatis raperemur,’ etc. (Ruinarf, 
p. 228). Here the heavenly feast is the antitype 
of the earthly Agape, 

(o) Origen, except in the quotation from Celsus 
given above, hardly refers to the Agape, but deals 
at length with the Eucharist. Probably the Agape 
was, at least for the time, less common in his day. 
We find, however, in a work ascribed to Origen, 
references to the funeral agapm, for which see 
below, § 4. 

(p) Cyprian (Ep. Ixii. [Ixiii.] 16, c. !S3 A.D.) ex- 
plains why the Eucharist (rfominicuni) is celebrated 
in the morning and not after supper. Wliile it 
was right, he says, for Christ to ‘oiler [the mingled 
cup] about the evening of the day, that the very 
hour of sacrifice might symbolize the setting and 
the evening of the world,’ yet ‘we celebrate the 
resurrection of the Lord in the_ morning,’ Else- 
where (ad Donatum, 16) Cyprian describes the 
supper in common, the ‘temperate meal’ (con- 
vivtum sobrium) resounding nith psalms. Thus 
the Agape and the Eucharist were quite distinct 
in his day. For other allusions to the Agape in 
Cyprian, see Keating, op. cit. p. 102f. 

(?) In the Acts of Pionius, § 3 (t 250 A.D. ; see 
Ruinart’, p. 140), we read of what appears to be a 
Saturday Agape with solemn prayer (‘ facta ergo 
oratione solemn! cum die sabbato sanctum panem 
et aquam degustavissent ’). The ‘ bread and water’ 
could not be the Eucharist. 

(r) The older form of the Didascalia (as given 
by Dr. Hauler in the Verona Fragments, xxvi. 
p. 38), which perhaps belongs to the 3rd cent, or 
the beginning of the 4th, speaks of the Agape ^by 
name. It is a feast given to old women (aniculis) ; 
a portion is to be given to the bishop (sacerdoii), 
even if he be not present at the Agapm and dis- 
tributions (tn agapis et erogationibas), and so^also 
to the other clergy. Similariy the Synac Didas- 
calia, edited by hirs. Gibson (Eng. tr. p. 48), which 
has ‘ "widows ’ for ‘old women * ; and also the 


parallel_passage of the Apostolic Constitutions (ii. 
28, c. 373 A.D.), which has ‘agape or entertain- 
ment’ (iyimir ffci baxfr, cf. the Ignatian interpola- 
tion above, 2 (b)), and expands the Didascalia 
without adding to the sense. 

3. Evidence of the 4th cent and later.— It is not 
dispnted that in the 4th cent, there was a custom 
of having meals in common and of calling them 
‘Agapm’; and also that the Eucharist was abso- 
lutely distinct from them. 

(а) The ‘ Church Orders ’ make this plain. [For 
a description of them and for their dates, see 
Cooper-JIaclean, The Testament of our Lord, 
pp. 7ff., 25 fl; Funk believes that the dates of 
most of them are later than those there given]. 
The Egyptian Church Order (c. 310 A.D.), found 
in the Sahidic Eeclesxastical Canons or Egyptian 
Beptatcuch, fhoEthiopic Church Order (c. 335A.D.), 
found in the Ethiomc Statutes (lately published 
by Mr. Horner), and the Latin Verona Fragments 
(c. 340 A.D.), edited by Dr. Hauler, and the Testa- 
ment cf our Lord (e. 350 A.D. ; some think that it 
was edited in its present form e. 400 A.D., though 
this seems less likely), all speak of the common 
meal, which the Egyptian Church Order and the 
Verona Fragments call ‘ the Lord’s Supper.’ Thev 
all forbid the catechumens to partake 01 it, though 
they allow them to receive the ‘ bread of exorcism ’ 
[Etniopic ; ‘ of blessing ’] and a cup (the bread and 
cup are omitted in the Testament). The bishop 
presides and exhorts; all eat abundantly, but 
soberly and in silence ; drunkenness is strongly 
forbidden, and scandal is not to be brought on 
the host. We must also notice that the Egyptian 
and Ethiopio books say that the people are each 
to receive a portion of bread, and ‘ this is a blessing, 
and not an Eucharist like the body of the Lord’ 

I (the Testament has a similar plirase). Thb par- 
taking of eulogies (' blessings’), or loaves given by 
the people at the ofiertory in the Eucharist, but 
not consecrated, aftenvards became and stiU is 
very common in the East, and it is just possible 
that it may be a relic of the Agape. Perhaps the 
‘bread of exorcism ’is something of this sort. In 
these Church Orders the Agape is a feast provided 
by the rich for the whole community ; but it is not 
represented as being merely a ‘ charity supper ’ or 
a form of alms to the poor. 

(б) The Agape is mentioned in three 4th cent. 
Councils. That of Laodicea in Phrygia (c. 370!) 
forbade the ‘so-caRed Agape’ to be held in the 
Lord’s houses (sipicsoii) or in churches (can. 28), 

S ' bly because of the prevalent abuses. The 
Council of Carthage (A.D. 397) made the 
same rule (can. 30, aliter 29 ; follo"wing one which 
orders that the ‘ sacrament of the altar shall always 
be celebrated fasting’ except on jManndy Thurs- 
day). The Council of Gangra in Paplilagonia 
(date nncertain) endeavoured to restore the Agape 
to its former dignity, and forbade any ‘to demise 
those who in the faith solemnized it (can. 11). This 
shoivs that the abuses of the Agape were leading 
to its discontinuance in Asia Minor. 

(c) Pseudo-Pionius’ Life of Polycarp can be used 
ns evidence only for the 4th cent, (see Lightfoot, 
Ap. Fath. pt. 2, iii. 429 f.). The -writer relates how 
Polycarp visited a certain bishop named Daphnus, 
who made an offering in his presence to a number 
of brethren, and set a little cask full of ivine in the 
midst of them, which miraculously remained full 
though they drank from it. Here an Agape seems 
to be meant, 

(d) The comment of Chrysostom on 1 Co 11 
(Bom. 27) does not appear to give us any sure 
indication about the oidinary Agape in his o"wn 
day. He uses the past tense, and from his 
language here, if taken alone, we might have sup- 
posed Siat the Agape had ceased in his time. In 
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Bom. he deserihes how, after instructioa, .Ptayer, 
and ' communion of the mysteries, the nch had 
been accustomed to bring materials for a feast 
from their houses to the diurch, and to entertain 
the poor there. Pseudo-Jerome and Theodoret in 
their comments on 1 Co II follow Chrysostom. 
Their evidence is good for what was the tradition 
of former custom, thongh not necessarily for that 
of Apostolic times (see above, § i). In the same 
Kom. 27 and in Horn. 31 Chrysostom refers to 
the funeral-Agape of his own day (see below, 

§ 4). . , 

(e) Augustine speaks of the Agape in his own 
time as a charity supper (c. Fausts xx. 20). 
Faustus the Manicliman had represented the Chris- 
tians as converting the heathen sacrifices into their 
Agapm. Augustine denies this, and says that the 
Agape is a feeding of the poor (‘agapes enim 
nostriB pauperes pascant’) with fruits or flesh 
meat. But whether the Agape was in his day 
celebrated regularly, or only as a funeral feast 
(see below § 4), we cannot say. 

(/) The Agape in Egypt in the 5tli cent., united 
with the Eucharist, is apparently attested by 
Socrates and Sozonien. The former says [HE v, 22) : 
‘ The Egyptians near Alexandria and the inhabit- 
ants of the Thebaid hold their religious assembly 
on the sabbath, but do not participate in the mys- 
teries in the manner usual among Christians in 
general ; for, having eaten and satisfied themselves 
with food of all kinds, making their oflering (ir/joir- 
4>fpo»T«s, v.e. celebrating the Eucharist, as often) in 
the evening they partake of the mysteries.’ Sozo- 
raen (HE vii. 19) says: ‘There are several cities 
and villages in Egypt where, contrary to the usage 
established elsewhere, the people meet together 
on sabbath evenings, and, although they have dined 
previously, partake of the mysteries.’ [For the 
Saturday Agape of. the Acts of Pionius, above, 
2 (0)]. Dorn Leolerog [op. cit. col. 822) thinks that 
in Socrates end Sozomen there is no trace of an 
Agape, only of an Eucharist. But tlie words 
'eating and satisfying themselves’ certainly point 
to one, and the whole object of this exceptional 
custom would appear to be to keep up the example 
of the Last Supper. 

(gr) We notice, lastly, that as late as the Trnllan 
Council (A.D. 692) the ‘African practice of receiv- 
ing the Eucharist on Maundy Thursday after a 
meal’ is disapproved [can. 29), and Agapm ivithin 
the churches are forbidden (can. 74). 

4. Funeral and Commemorative Agap®. — These 
should probably he treated separately from the 
ordinary Agapie, as being quite distinct in origin, 
and as having arisen later (Duchesne, Origines, p. 
49 n., Eng. tr.). It ivill he a question whether 
some of the references already given should not 
have been placed under this bead. The commemo- 
ratiTO Agape was a Christianized form of the 
heathen parentalia or festival in honour of dead 
relatives (of. Augustine, Ep. xxix. 9 ad Alypium] ; 
and the custom probably was, first to celebrate the 
Eucharist with prayer for the departed, and later 
in the day to hold an Agape. In the references to 
tins custom in Tertullian and Cyprian, the Euchar- 
ist alone is e.\-phcitly mentioned ; hut probably an 
Agape IS intended as weU, as the Hippolytean 
tanons show. The custom seems to have spread 
as the veneration for the martyrs grew 

In the Martyrdom of Folycarp (§ 18) the Smyr- 
nmauB look forward to ‘celebrating the birthday 
01 his martyrdom, for the commemoration of those 
that have already fought in the contest,’ etc. But 
we are not told now the commemoration was to be 
Leucian Acfs of John (Gnostic; 
c. 170 A D. J or perhaps earlier) speak of going ‘ to 
the tomb to break bread ’ (ed. Zahn, p. 231) ^This 
may be an Agape or the Eucharist. Tertnllian 


(de Cor. Mil. 3 [P«tn Lat. ii. 99]), immediatelj 
before describing baptism and the Eucharist, saj-s : 
‘ We make oblations for the departed annually for 
their birthdays’ ; and in do Monogam, 10 {Patr. 
Lat. ii. 992) the widow ‘prays for his [her hus- 
band’s] soul . . . and offers (i.e. the Eucharist) on 
the anniversary of his falling asleep,’ So in de 
Exhort. Cast. 11 [Patr. Lat. ii. 976], addressed to a 
widower about his departed wife, we read : ‘ For 
whose spirit thou prayest, and for whom thoa 
offerest annual oblations.’ The Canons of Hippo- 
lytus (above, 2 (in)) have this direction (§§ 169, 170): 
‘ If there is a memorial of the dead, before they 
sit (at meat) let them partake of the mysteries, 
though not on the first day of the week {‘neque 
tanien die prima’). After the oblation, let the 
bread of exorcism be distributed to them before 
they sit down.’ This conies after the directions 
for the Sunday Agape, and before general rules 
for meals taken in common. We may notice here 
that the parallel passage in the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions (c. 375 A.D.), which follows an office for the 
departed, refers to the commemorative feasts only, 
not to the Sunday Agape (viii. 44 ; Lagarde, n. 
276), and rebukes faults of drunkenness. In 
Cyprian (Ep. xxxiii. [xxxix.] 3, ad clerum [Fair. 
Lat. iv. 323]) we read of sacrifices being offered 
(‘ sacrificia offerimus ’) for martyrs and their anni- 
versaries kept, and the last words probably refer 
to an Agape (so elsewhere in the Epistles). For 
many years after Cyprian’s death they danced 
and sang round his grave, till tliis was stopped by 
Aurelius, bishop of Carthage (Augustine, Scrm. 
cccxi. 5 [Fair. Lat. iv. 328 (.]) ; a feast is probably 
implied. The Commentary on Job, ascribed U) 
Origen (Bk. iii. p. 238, ed. Lommatsob), speaks of 
these commemorations of the departed as being an 
opportunity for feeding the poor. In the 4th cent, 
we have an obscure canon of Elvira in Spain (c. 
305 A.D.), forbidding lights in cemeteries ‘per 
diem,' as disturbing the souls of the dead (can. 
34). This may refer to a funeral Agape ; the lamp- 
lighting rather points to this. Later, Gregoiy oi 
Nazianzus (Orat. vi. 4ff.) end Chiysostom (aom. 
47, On Julian the Martyr) bewail the drunkenness 
that was rife at these entertainments (cf. also 
Ciirys. Horn. 27 in 1 Cor. 11, Horn. 31 in Ml. 9). 
Augustine tells us of the pious custom of his 
mother Monica at Milan, of bringing food ‘ad 
memorias sanctorum,’ as was usual in Africa ; hut 
that Ambrose had forbidden it (Confess, vi. 2), no 
doubt because of the ‘ revelries and lavish repasts 
in cemeteries,’ which Augustine himself deplores 
(Ep. xxii. 6, ad Aurelium). He forbade these 
commemorative feasts himself in a.d. 392, and says 
that they were not universal in Italy, and that 
where they were custoniam^ they were abolish^ 
by the bishops (ib. 4, 5). Theodoret, however, in 
the 5th cent. , tells us of yearly feasts in honour of 
martyrs ; and the sermons ascribed to Eusebius of 
Alexandria (5th or 6th cent. ? see Smith- Wace, 
Diet. Chr. Biog. iii. 305 f.) describe banquets given 
to the poor on Saints’ days, ‘ the hosts considering 
that they are entertaining the martyrs them-selves. 
These sermons speak of the disorders and drunken 
revels going on tul daybreak ; ‘ while aside th^riest 
prays for them and consecrates the body of Christ, 
they separate’ (Migne, Patr. Gr. Ixxxvi. 357 L. 
364 f., quoted by Leclercq). At the funeral itself 
feasts were common. Paulinus (Ep. xiii. 11, A.d. 
397) tells us of a funeral banquet at Kome called 
an Agape, given for the poor in the basilica of St. 
Peter, by Pammachius. - - 1 - 

_ In Syriac writers Agap® are called nyahdtna, 
lit. ‘rests’ or ‘ refreshmente ’ ; so in Jude anti 
2 Peter. This word, however, has no special refer- 
ence to the dead, nor can it be argued from it tliat 
the Syriac translator of Jude and 2 Peter took tiie 
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meaning of iyi-zai to be ‘ commemorations of the 
dead.’ On the other hand (see Payne - Smith, 
Thesaurus Syriacus, s.v.), the word is often in 
Syriac nritings coupled nith diihhrani, the ordi- 
nary n-ord for ‘ Saints’ days,’ and then the refer- 
ence is tvithout doubt to commemorative Agapte. 

S- Archffiological and epigraphic evidence. — 
This seems to the present uriter not to carry ns 
far. It is too vague, and the dates are too uncertain 
to lead us to any sure conclusion about the Agape. 
Reference may, howerer, be made to Dom Leclercq’s 
art. in the Diciionnairt TArchiologie ChrCticnne, 
where this side of the subject is treated veiy fully 
with excellent illustrations. It will suffice here to 
mention one or two examples of emdence adduced 
by the author. There is a fresco in the Capella 
tireca of the Cemetery of St, Priscilla near Rome, 
discovered in 1893. The multiplication of the 
loaves and fishes is represented as a banquet, with 
seven persons lying at meat. Dom Leclercq thinks 
that this shows that at the time of the fresco the 
Agape and the Eucharist were united. But this is 
very precarious. Of inscriptions alluding to the 
heavenly Agape may be mentioned vit ir Oeif 
(Leclercq, qp. cit. col. 832) and ‘ Anima dulcis pie 
zeses in Deo : dulcis anima pie zeses vivas,’ where 
probably ‘pie’=irrt, ‘ zeses ’= and perhaps 
‘ rivas ’= • bibas ’ (ib. col. 833). 

iii. Review of the EnoESCE. — (a) General 
deductions. — ^Looking back at the quotations and 
references detailed above, we may obtain some 
idea of the history of the Agape. To the present 
writer it appears, after a careful consideration of 
what has been written in the last few years, that 
Bp. Lightfoofs view of the matter has not, in the 
main, Been shaken. The eridence seems to point 
to the Apostles, probably because of the precedent 
of the L^t Sapper, having combined the Eucharist 
with a common meal, which before long was called 
the Agape. Yet the Agape was not tmiversal. It 
was dropped, in some places earlier than in others, 
and then resumed under somewhat different forms. 
At first, as the evidence seems to show, the Ampe 
was a meal for the whole community. To call it 
always a ‘ charity supper,’ as it undoubtedly be- 
came in some or in most places later on, is a "little 
misleading. It was a supper for all, rich and poor 
alike, though no doubt provided almost entirely 
by the rich, a sign of Christian unity and marked 
by liturgical forms. Later, the thought of the 
rich providing for the poor and of the Agape being 
a charity became prominent ; and this was perhaps 
largely due to the rise of funeral or commemora- 
tive feasts, in which the relatives of the deceased 
gave in his honour, or rich people generally gave 
in honour of a martyr, a banquet to the poor. 
These commemorative feasts and the ordmary 
Agap® seem to have been confused, at least in many 
places, during the 4th century. It is important 
to bear in mind that the custom of the Agape, 
being a non-essential, varied in different countries. 
Perhaps it was never quite universal ; certainly it 
was of only partial adoption for the greater part 
of the first four centuries. 

To summarize the eridence, we may say that in 
Acts and 1 Corinthians the Eucharist and the Agape 
seem to have been comb'med ; m Jude and 2 Peter 
perhaps dissociated. In the Didache and Ignatius 
they were probably combined, and perhaps also in 
IJithynia quite up to the time of Plmy, when they 
were separated and the Agape dropped. In J ustln 
the Agape does not seem to nave been actually ex- 
istent, perhaps on account of Trajan’s Edict. _ In 
Celsus, Slinucius Felix, and the Epistle to Eiog- 
netus it is found existing. In Gaul, at the end of 
the 2nd cent, it had probably been dropped, aa it 
is not mentioned by Irenmus. Lucian’s satire and 
the Ada ofPerpeiua probably test'ify to the custom 


of a ‘prison Agape.’ Clement of Alex.andria, 
TertuUian, Cypnan, the Canons of Bippolytus, 
and some Acts of Martyrs in the 3rd cent., attest 
the Agape as existing and separate from the 
Eucharist ; the old Didascalia describes it as a 
fe.ast to old women. In the 4th cent. 'Church 
Orders ’ the Agape is a common meal, not only a 
eharity supper; it is entirely separate from the 
Eucharist. From the canons of the Councils of 
Laodicea, Gangra, and Carthage (No. 3), we gather 
that it was held in churches ; perhaps the evidence 
shows a tendency for it to disappear at this time. 
Augustine treats it as a charity supper, ‘ a feeffinv 
of the poor.’ In the 5th cent, there is the remarlS 
able testimony of Socrates and Sozomen to the 
exceptional case of Agape and Eucharist combined 
in Egypt ; bnt there is nothing to show that this 
custom had always existed there. It may, on the 
one hand, be a relic of old custom ; or, on the other, 
it may be a revival, a piece of ouLof-date anti- 
qnarianism. In the 7th cent, the Trullan Council 
^ows that the Agape still existed. — Funeral or 
commemorative Agapje are probably referred to 
by TertuUian, the Acts of John, and Cyprian, 
certainly in the Canons of Bippolytus, in the 
Commentary on Job (by Ongen?), by Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Augustine, Chrysostom, and others. 

(J) Relative order of Agape and Eucharist when 
united. — Did the Agape or the Eucharist come 
first! On the one hand, we have the precedent 
of the Last Supper, where the Eucharist followed 
the meal, and the suggestion in 1 Co 11 that the 
Corinthian Agape came first (see above, ii. i). In 
the Didache, if the view taken above (ii. 2 ) be 
right, the Agape precedes, and the ‘fencing of the 
tales’ is followed by the Eucharist. In the ex- 
ceptional case in the Thebaid in the 6th cent., the 
Agape (if there was one) clearly came first. On 
the other hand, in Ac 20” we have the order, 
•breaking bread’ and ‘eating.’ If the former 
means the Eucharist and the latter the Agape, 
the order is reversed. It is quite possible. Trow- 
ever, that ‘breaking bread’ and ‘eating’ are here 
one and the same thing, and refer to the Eucharist 
and the meal combined ; in which case we can 
make no deduction from the words. As has been 
seen, Chrysostom, in his homily on 1 Corinthians, 
makes the Eucharist precede, i.e. not in his own 
day merely, but in the primitive ages. We need 
perhaps lay no great stress on the late evidence of 
the Thebaid on the one hand, or of Chrysostom 
on the other. The Fathers of the 4th or 5th cent, 
probably had no more knowledge of Christian 
antiquities in this department than we have. 
Chrysostom was no doubt influenced in his view 
of the Apostolic age by the customs of his own 
day, and the Christians of the Thebaid may have 
been merely trying to follow what appeared to 
them to have been the custom at the Last Supper. 
Confining ourselves, then, to the early evidence 
of NT and the Didache, it certainly seems more 
probable than not that the Agape came first, and 
that the Eucharist immediately followed. This is 
Bp. Lightfoofs mew. Dr. Lock (in Hastings’ DB, 
s.v. ‘ Love-feasts ’) inclines the other way ; and so, 
more decidedly, does ilr. Box {op. cit.). 

(c) The name ‘ Agape.’ — It is important to con- 
sider why this word was applied to a meal. The 
Greek ayim; is apparently first fotmd in the LXX. 
Before NT it is exclusively found in Jewish docu- 
ments. It is not, however, only biblical. Deiss- 
mann {Bibl. Stud. p. 199, Eng. tr.) quotes a 
passage in Philo {Quod Dcus'immut. § 14), who 
probably took the word from the LXX; the 
meaning is ‘love to God.’ ayirit is also found 
in a scholium on Thucydides, but we do not know 
if the glossator was a Christian or not (see Deiss- 
mann, op. cit. p. 200). In OT and NT, except in 
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the two passages Jnde 2 P 2“, the word always 

means ‘ love.’ i , 

How, then, did it acquire its technical ssnse . 
Dr. Keating (paper in the Guardian, Dec. 24, 1902) 
suggests that it was because of the new command- 
ment given at the Last Supper (Jn iyairare 

&\Kri\avt ) ; and this may very probably be the case.^ 
At any rate, the feast would be called ‘love, 
because it was the bond which united Christians 
together ; and when (as in Ignatius) the name was 
applied to the Eucharist and the meal jointly, it 
would be especially suitable, because Christians 
are thus united to their Saviour. That this was 
the main idea of the name is confirmed by the 
phrase ‘ kiss of love,’ (plKij/ia iyimis (1 P 5’^ ; cf. 
&ytor, Ko 16'®, 1 Co 16““, 2 Co 13'“, 1 Th 6““), which 
was no doubt in early times as in later ages, and 
as it is still in the East, one of the most significant 
features of Christian assemblies ; by it the wor- 
shippers reminded themselves of their brotherhood. 
As the idea of a charity supper became prominent, 
after the separation of Eucharist and Agape, the 
name came to imply ‘benevolence’ rather than 
‘ brotherly love.’ Sometimes in Latin, and perhaps 
in Greek, agape came to mean no more than ‘alms.’ 
Thus Jerome speaks of widows being fond of dis- 
play at Rome — ‘ cum ad agapen vocaverint, prasco 
conduoitur’ (Ep. xxii. 32, A.D. 384), and in the 
Apostolic Constitutions iydvg is used of a charit- 
able gift to a widow, apart from a supper. But 
this is not certain. The degeneration of the word 
is exactly parallel to that of our English ‘ charity.’ 

It is noteworthy that the name ‘ Agape ’ is very 
seldom given to commemorative feasts. In the 
passage of Paulinus given above (ii. § 4), however, 
the feast is so called. 

As will be seen from the evidence produced 
above, the name ‘Agape’ is applied to a meal 
taken in common, if the deductions made in 
this article are correct, in the follovring; Jude, 
2 Peter (probably), Ignatius, Celsus (probably). 
Acts of Paul and Theda (perhaps), ActsofPerpetua 
and Felicitas, Clement of Alexandria, Tertmlian, 
Origen (quoting Celsus), Acts of James and 
Marianus, the older Didascalia, and in the 4th 
cent, writers 

As in the case of other technical terms, it is 
probable that a double reference was not un- 
common._ Just as ‘Agape’ was used of a meal 
with an implied reference to Christian love, so it 
'’erb were sometimes used 
of Christian love with an implied reference to the 
love-feast. Thus in the Celsus passage (above, 
11. 2(e)) the reference is probably double. So in 
Ignatius, Rom. 7 (above, li. 2(6)), an Eucharistic 
passage ( I desire His blood, which is love incor- 
roptible’), the primary reference is to love, but 
there is probably a secondary one to the Agape. 
And similarly in Smym. 7, the passage which 
immediately precedes that already quoted (ii. 2 (6) ) 
though the words awlipepev Si airoU ayaTrav must 
probably be rendered: ‘It were expedient for 
them to have love,’ and not, as Zahn and others 
suggest, to celebrate the Agape’ (as if dvan-av 
were equivalent to i.y6.Tnjv irouly), yet the pas- 
sage womd seem to have an indirect allusion to the 
combined Eucharist and love-feast (see Lightfoot’s 
note, op. cit. li. 307). 

Agape.-As to these we 
have very little evidence. In the Didache only a 
cup [of wine] and bread are explicitly mentioned. 
In the Acts of Paul and Theda, § 25, ‘five loaves 
of bread, with vegetables and salt besides, and 
® (Conybeare, Monuments of 

Early Chrntmnity, p. 75); in Acts of Pioniui, 
and water. Later on, Augustine men- 
XX ®heese, milk, honey (c. Faust. 

XX. 20). Dean Plumptre (Sraith-Cheetham, Diet. 


Chr. Ant. s.v. ‘Agapae’) suggests, from archeo- 
logical evidence, that fish was commonly used. 
He adds that ‘bread and wine were of course 
indispensable’; but this, as far as the wine is 
concerned, is not obvious, except when the Eu- 
charist was combined with the Agape. 

iv. Origin of the Agape.— Many suggestions 
have been made on this subject. Most vn-iters 
have seen in the custom an endeavour to follow 
the precedent of the Last Supper, when the Eu- 
charist was combined with a meal. It is also 
thought that the early Christians were copying 
the Jews, who had social meals, or the Greeks and 
Romans, who had clubs, of which banquets were 
a prominent feature. The_ origin of the Agape 
has also been looked for in the funeral feasts 
which were common among both Jews and Gentiles. 
Or it has been thought to have arisen simply 
from the early communism of the Apostolic Church 
(Ac 4““). 

These suggestions are not all mutuaUy exclusive, 
and probably all of them have a solid foundation. 
It would be difficult to deny all association with 
the Last Supper. In that action of our Lord the 
Christians would find anople justification for join- 
ing their Agape to the Eucharist, or for maxing 
the Eucharist a part of the Agape. But then it is 
necessary to ask. What was the exact significance 
of the Supper celebrated by Jesus ? This question 
is made difficult by the apparent discrepancy be- 
tween the Gospel accounts, St. John suggesting 
that the Supper was celebrated some twenty-four 
hours before the Paschal lambs were killed, while 
the Synoptists would lead us to think that the 
Supper was the Passover itself. This difficulty 
cannot be fully considered here (see the discussion 
in Dr. Sunday’s article ‘Jesus Christ’ in Hastings’ 
HJSii. 633 ff. — the article has been republished in 
book form, 1904 — and the literature enumerated 
there, ib. p. 638), but whatever view be taken of 
the Last Supper, that observance cannot fully 
account for the rise of the Agape. For, first, 
suppose that our Lord ate the real Paschal Supper 
on Maundy Thursday ; if the Apostles had insti- 
tuted the Agape in imitation of the Last Supper, 
it seems almost certain that the love-feast would 
have been held only once a year, at Easter. [We 
cannot use this as an argument for the Johannine 
account of the disputed chronology, for the con- 
nexion between the Agape and the Last Supper is 
assumed. But it is probable for other reasons (see 
Sanday, loc. cit.) that the Last Supper did not 
synchronize with the regular Paschal meal]. Next, 
suppose that the Last Supper was an anticipated 
Passover; then, if the Agape depends entirely. o" 
it, the difficulty just mentioned as to its being 
frequent instead of annual would not be taken 
away. Thirdly, let us take Mr. Box’s suggestion 
iJThSt, iii. 360 ff.), that the Last Supper had its 
origin in the Jewish Qiddush or weekly sanctifi- 
cation of the Sabbath, an ancient Rabbinical ob- 
servance, and still a feature of tbe home life of the 
Jew-s. The family sit at table after tbe synagogue 
service at the beginning of the Sabbath {i.e. our 
Friday evening), and on the table are placed two 
loaves and wine. The father blesses the cup, and 
all the family drink of it ; handwashing follows, 
and the bread is blessed and distributed. Then 
follows the Sabbath meal. This ceremony is not 
confined to the Sabbath, but also precedes other 
festivals, such as the Passover. This is certainly 
an attractive suggestion, and one which, if the 
Agape depended solely on the Last Supper, would 
account for its frequent, instead of annual, occur- 
rence in the Christian Church. < But there are 
several objections to it. Dr. Lambert (JThSt, 
iv. 184 ff.) has brought forward some of them. 
Two considerations seem fatal to it. It assume.? 
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that the Eucharist followed hy the Agape (for 
Mr. Box believes the Eucharist to have come first) 
represented the Jeu-ish Qiddush followed by a 
festive meal. But at the Last Supper the Euchar- 
ist certainly followed the meal (1 Co 11^) ; and the 
balance of the armment appears to be against 
the order required by this theory for the Christian 
Agape (see above, iii. (6)). And, further, the 
Pascnal character of the Last Supper seems too 
prominent for ns to be convinced that it was not 
iji some seme a Paschal meal. If so, our difficulty 
as to the origin of the Agape remains, and we 
must look elsewhere for it, without indeed denying 
the influence of the Last Supper on the custom 
under discussion. 

The environment of the Apostolic Church must 
certainly be considered in judging of the origin of 
the Agape. To the Jews common meals were quite 
familiar. The Essenes made a practice of them, 
living a sort of community life (Philo, Quod omnis 
probus liber ; Jos. B J in 8 ; Hippoly tns, Eef. Seer. 
ix. 18 fF. ). For other Jewish illustrations see Keat- 
ing, op. cii. p. 20 £F "We may also cite the allusion 
to the heavenly banquet in 2 Es 2“, ‘ Behold the 
number of those that be sealed in the feast of the 
Lord.’ The guilds and associations in the heathen 
world at the beginning of our era were also very 
common ; of these, banquets were usually a promi- 
nent feature (Lightfoot, op. cit. i. 18 ff.; Keat- 
ing, p. 1 B.). Funeral feasts were common in the 
heathen world (Tacitns, Ann. vi. 5, Stsi. ii. 95 ; 
of. TertuUian, de Bes. Cam. 1 [Batr. Lat. ii. 841]) ; 
they were part of the obsequies, and were offerings 
to the dead. They were common in Egypt, Asia 
Minor, and indeed throughout the countries 
touched by Christianity. The Jews were familiar 
^vith them (2 S 3“ was a delayed funeral banquet ; 
of. Jer 16', Ezk 24*’, Hos 9^, To 4*’, Bar 6*^). For a 
full account of them see Dom Leclercq’s article, 
which, however, appears to make them too exclu- 
sively the origin of the Christian Agape. He 
seems to look on the Last Supper as a funeral 
banquet, celebrated before our Lord’s death, and 
on the Agape as having that aspect throughout. 
The evidence does not show this. We do not read 
of Christian funeral or commemorative feasts till 
the time of TertuUian, at least ; and there is 
nothing to connect them with the Eucharist or 
with the Last Supper. They would seem rather to 
have arisen after the almost total separation of 
Agape and Eucharist. 

The most probable account of the origin of the 
Agape would seem to be that the Christians of the 
Apostolic age, desirous of showing their unity and 
brotherly love, imitated the Jeivish and heathen 
custom of having common meals ; they could not 
join the heathen guilds because of the idolatry that 
would be involved in doing so, and therefore they 
had what corresponded to these guilds among 
themselves, namely, the Agapre. The connexion 
with the Eucharist — which in itself was quite a 
distinct act — would be a further _ step. They 
remembered that our I/ord had associated the first 
Eucharist with a meal, and this was their justifica- 
tion in joining the Agape wdth it, so that the 
name ’Eucharist’ could be said to include the 
Agape, as in the Bidacbe, or the name ‘Agape’ 
the Eucharist, as in Ignatius. Indeed, in this way 
they would seem to be carrying out our Xiord’s 
injunction most fully. That the meal partaken of 
by our Lord was a Paschal meal— ^probably one 
specially instituted by Him in anticipation, but 
that is immaterial — would not affect the matter. 
There was nothing Paschal about the Agape, but 
the point of simiTarity between it and the Last 
Supper would be the connexion ivith the Eucharist. 
These two points, then, seem to stand out — (1) the 
frequent Agape was at first due to the early com- 


munism of the Church at Jerusalem, and carried 
on by the Gentile Churches in imitation of those 
without ; (2) its connexion with the Eucharist was 
based on the fact that our Lord instituted that 
sacrament after a common meal. That the origin 
and history of the Agape are plain cannot for a 
moment be maintained ; but that the explanation 
here given fits the known facts, appears to be at 
least probable. 
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A. J. Mach,eax. 

AGAPEMONE (‘Abode of Love’). —Henry 
James Prince, the founder of Agapgmonism, was 
bom January 13, 1811. After reing articled to 
a medical man in 'Wells, Somerset, be resolved to 
take Holy Orders in the Church of England. In 
his 26th year he entered St. David’s College, Lam- 
peter (March, 1836). The connexion with the 
Welsh coUeve led to the new sect being called the 
‘ Lampeter Brethren.’ 

This, howerer, was misleading, lor the Lampeter Brethren, 
eleven alumni of that institution, were a devout and earnest 
band of Episcopalian ministers who met for mutual edlScatlon, 
but who afterwards felt ‘compelled to come to the calm, de- 
liberate and hnaL though most distressing, conclusion that 
Prince is awfully in error.' 

During his coUeoe course Prince was an exem- 
plary student. His brother-in-law and fellow- 
student, Bev. A. A. Bees, WTote that, till 1843, he 
never saw or heard of an individual more thoroughly 
devoted to God. 

Prince was ordained in 1840 to the curacy of the 
agricultural parish of Charlynch, near Bridgwater, 
Somerset. The rector’s name was Starky.* The 
fmreers of these two men now became identified. 
Starky, like Prince, was a man of extraordinary 
gifts of speech, but the rector soon acknowledged 
his curate as the very voice of God. His zeal on 
behalf of Agapemouism led to its adherents in 
Weymouth and other parts of the south country 
being called ‘Starkyifes.’ A wonderful revival of 
religion began in Charlynch and the district in 
October 1841. Prince published a record of it in 
1842. It is a diary of most earnest work on behalf 
of souls. In six months the whole parish had pro- 
fessed conversion. Yet we find that, as early as 
May 4, 1841, the Bishop of Bath and Wells had 
revoked Prince’s licence to preach, on the ground of 
his labouring in neighhourmg parishes, admitting 

* His Christian name appears to hare been lost. In the 

B.H. Cat. the name stanas ‘Starky ( X* S’l’d on the title- 

page of his book in the iluseum it is giren as Br. Starky, 
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to the Lord’s Table before Confirmation and refus- 
ing the Sacrament to persons pf enl lives. Ihe 
diary is an instructive and edifying book, but it 
reveals the subtle and almost hypnotic power of 
Prince over his rector and the parishioners. While 
so absorbed in seeking the salvation of his people 
that he can think of notjiing else, the emotion lie 
expresses strikes the reader as unpleasant and 
unnatural. T/ic Charlynch Revival was published 
because Prince thought it ‘ calculated, under the 
Diidne blessing, to stir up the hearts of the Lord s 
people, and especially of His ministers, to expect 
great things from God.’ With a few emendations 
it might be reissued as a model of pastoral labours. 
Before its publication in August 18i2, Prince had 
already sent out two small works, Letters to his 
Christian Brethren in St. David’s Colleqe, Lam- 
peter, and Strength in Jesus, both of which ran to 
more than one edition. 

The date of the beginning of his delusions seems 
to have been early in 1843. In May of that year 
he uTote to Mr. Kees a long letter in which he 
expounded the steps by which the Holy Ghost 
came to he settled and fixed in the personality of 
H. J. Prince. In the same year he desired his 
Lampeter brethren to believe (1) that he was the 
Holy Ghost personified; (2) that the Holy Ghost 
suffered and died in him ; (3) that this suffering 
and death obtained for them what he called ‘ my 
spirit,’ or, as he also phrased it, ‘ a modification of 
the Holy Ghost.’ About the same time he also 
published Testimony Hymns, religious parodies 
on certein popular ballads, to back up his own 
pretensions, — wretched doggerel, like almost all 
his hymns, — in which he seemed to be losing all 
consciousness of other things and persons than 
himself. This was the beginning of his orvn self- 
proclaimed apotheosis. 

Prince had been inhibited by the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, and presently the same lot befell 
him at the hands of the Bishop of Salisbury. 
When he attempted to officiate as curate at Stoke- 
by-Clare, in Suffolk, he suffered once more at the 
hands of the Bishop of Ely. He appealed to the 
Archbishop, but could get no redress. Then, to 
nse his oivn words, ‘prevented from preaching 
mthin the pale of the Established Church, Bro. 
Prince, after some months’ waiting on God for 
guidance in faith and prayer, proceeded to preach 
without it.’ He became most energetic in denounc- 
ing priestcraft, but apparently without having ob- 
seiwed that there were fellow-Christians who felt as 
strongly as himself upon this subject. Starky and 
Prince began to preach in barns at Charlynch. 
vVhat was practically a Free Church was formed 
at Spaxton, a mile away. Crowds came to hear 
them. The twain asserted that they were the Two 
Witnesses of Rev 11, and Prince published several 
toochures in regard to the ‘Two Anointed Ones.’ 
He declared that community of goods was still 
binding on believers. Thereupon they sold their 
lands, and brought the money, ‘laying it at Bro. 
Prince s feet. About this period also he asserted 
that he was the prophet Elijah, that this had been 
made known to him by direct revelation, and that 
people were not to consider what they heard from 
him as an ordmaiy sermon, nor to think of him as 

he penned and made 
lovp phenomenal self- 

n^of mS' eccentricity into unsound- 


Prince and Starky now set up the Agapemone, 
which they opened in 1849 at the entrance to the 
village of Spaxton. Money was poured into the 
treasury by their credulous followers. Freehold 
land was bought, and a beautiful and spacious 
residence erected upon it (for a description of it 
see Haworth Dixon, op. cit. infra). The whole 
of the Prinoeite propagandism centred in the Aga- 
pemone. It was the residence of Prince until Ids 
death on January 5, 1899, when he had almost 
completed his 88th year. 

■j. .i::' i; i" :■ :■ -.t it was very noticeable that Prince 

;k- ■! j;.:: ;■ (■■■ ■/r i- 'thy persons. They renounced the 

’. i!-: ■■ i r n: ■ ij' at the Bank of England in the 
name of BroUier Prince, and took up their abode at the Agapt- 
mone. A wave of fanaticism seemed to sweep across the 
district about Bridgwater. Many intelligent persons believed 
him when Prince announced himself ns the Final Revelation of 
the will of God to mankind. Christ had come again in the 
person of His messenger, first to judgment, and then to convince 
the world of righteousness. In him the Holy Ghost was to 
destroy the works of the flesh, and to cast out the devil. 
Whether he took the title of ‘Lord,’ or only accepted it, witiiout 
deprecating its application to himself, seems uncertain. Some 
who retired from the Agapemone blame hie followers ns much 
as they do Prince. Said one of them, ‘ They were simply mad 
about him, and were ready to fall down and worship liim ns if 
be were God.’ Letters passed through the post addressed to 
‘Our Holy Lord God at Spaxton.’ There is no evidence that 
Prince objected to this profane and wicked adulation. He stood 
at his throne in the auditorium, defying all the powers of evil,— 
sin, death, hell, the devil,— speaking as if he were master of ail, 
until the doubters among the assembly quailed and trembled 
lest sudden judgment should fall upon him and upon them. 
He announced that neither he nor any that attached them- 
selves to him could die, or suffer grief or sickness, because the 
Lord had come in his person to redeem the flesh. He began to 
set up royal state. Having purchased the Queen-Dowager's 

, was accustomed to 

■ . ghbourhood, accom- 

; . . 'the clement of fear 

to the spectaele. In 1851, when he brought a party of believers 
to see the Great Exhibition, he drove about the parks and 
streets in an open carriage, preceded and attended by outriders, 
all of them bareheaded because they were in the presence of 
‘ The Lord. After the catastrophe which we have now to relate, 
he fixed upon the title of ‘The Beloved ' as his own, because we 
are ‘accepted in the Beloved.’ His books and tracts were 
signed with a ‘B,’ as the initial letter of his pontifical title. 
Presentation copies boro the words * From Beloved,’ and the 
inscription, ‘ 1 have chosen you out of the world.’ 

It was inevitable that a movement begun in 
pride and profanity should develop into ungodli- 
ness. _ The nabit of ostentation, luxury, boisterous 
hilarity, drinking to excess, gaiety, amusements, 
and the pursuit of wealth had become the order of 
the day. Disturbances arose out of lawsuits 
brought by some who seceded from the Agape- 
mone, horror-stricken at what they had witnessed 
and suffered there. One of these cases, Nottidge 
V. Prince (British Museum, Vol. Law Reports, 29 
L.J.Ch. 857) brought about a complete exposure of 
the methods by which Prince and his henchmen 
‘crept into houses, leading captive silly women,’ 
and ‘turning the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
into licentiousness.’ The suit was heard before 
Vice-Chancellor Stuart in the Court of Chancery, 
and occupied_ in hearing June 4-8, and July 25, 
1860, when judgment was given. The bill was 
filed to recover from Prince £5,728, the projierty 
of Louisa Jane Nottidge, and the like amounts on 
beh.alf of two of her sisters. The report of the 
trial is the most trustworthy and complete his- 
tory of the shameful condition of the Agapemone 
from 1848 to 1860, when Prince was at the sum- 
mit of his power and arrog,ance. 

Whether Prince proclaimed or allowed ‘free- 
love’ at the Agapemone cannot be proved. Bat 
the cross-examination in Court revealed the fact 
that, up to 1856, at any rate, grave disorders oc- 
curred, and the Vice-Chancellor referred in the 
strongest terras to the disgraceful revelations.^ ^ 

We have said that there is much in Princes 
witings that is commendable and edifying. In 
the Journal of three years’ spiritual experience he 
bows low before God under the sense of sin, or 
enjoys ecstatic communion with his Saviour. The 
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Sian Christ Jcsvs is an entlinsiastio review of the 
life of the Lord, though verbose, drean^, obscure, 
and exclamatory, — exhausting all the Orientalism 
of Holy Scripture that can be used in a luscious 
and erotic sense to express devotion to Christ. 
Leaves from the Tree <f Life, and The Shutters 
taken doxm from the Windows of Heaven contain 
much that needs to be said in regard to spiritual, 
as opposed to sacerdotal, religion. But the books, 
like the man himself, are stealthy and deceptive. 
WhUe devout Christians can approve large portions 
of his uTitings, the latter are corapletmy marred 
by the sudden introduction of his own theories, and 
by the application to himself personally of the 
words used by our lord about Hjs oum nature and 
work. Next to the Journal the most important 
book is The Counsel of God in Judgment, or Br. 
Prince’s Testimony to the Closing of the Gospel Dis- 
pensation, published when he was 77 years oli It 
declares the doom of Christendom, the fulfilment 
of all grace in Prince, his rejection by the Church, 
and the consequent withdrawal of the Holy Ghost 
from the Church and the world to Prince and the 
Agapemone. But he will have to be judged by 
The Little Book Open. The note to the copy in 
the British Museum, 4th October 1856, is that an 
order went forth from the Agapemone that all 
copies should be destroyed, — so strong was the 
public sentiment about it. It consists of a collec- 
tion of the ‘ Voices.’ In one of them Prince pro- 
fanely manipulates Holy Scripture to cover and 
justify his own adulteries. All tliis loathsome un- 
cleanness stands dressed in fervid and gl<nring 
language which vainly endeavours to conceal its 
crime. 

After the trial in the Chancery Court, compara- 
tive sUence fell upon the Agapemone. Prince lived 
a very retired life. The funds of the brotherhood 
also seemed to be failing them, until in the late 
eighties a irindfall came in the person of a wealtfij" 
London merchant, who presented to Prince all his 
property, and served thebrotherhood in the humble 
capacity of butler. For the last ten years of his 
life Prince was very feeble. He outlived all his 
principal followers. He was buried on the 11th of 
January 1S99, in the grounds behind the Agape- 
mone. 

In 1890 and for a few years later there was 
a remarkable recrudescence of this fanaticism. 
Several prominent members of the Salvation Army 
cast in their lot ^^'ith Prince. A mission to Nor- 
way was reported to be very successful. But, 
above aU, Clapton, in the N.E, of London, became 
the scene of this renewed actmty. The ‘ Children 
of the Resurrection,’ as they named themselves, 
built, in 1892, ‘The Ark of the Covenant,’ an 
elaborate structure, seating about 400 persons, at 
a cost of £16,000. The preacher, at its opening in 
1896, was the Rev. J. H. Smyth-Pigott, the official 
successor of Prince. Smyth-Pigott, who is of 
ood family, was formerly a curate of St. Jude’s, 
lildmay Park. He has also served in the Salva- 
tion Army. In his opening sermon he declared he 
expected Christ to come that very day to judgment, 
but did not explain why, in that case, this ex- 
pensive church was being dedicated. In September 
1902, Smyth-Pigott proclaimed himself to he Jesus 
Christ; vuth the result that most riotous scenes 
took place for several weeks. 

Since the tumultuous scenes which accom^nied 
the making of this announcement,^ Smyth-Pigott 
has Rved in retirement at Ids honse in Upper Clap- 
ton, or at the Agapemone at Spaxton, worsMpped 
as Divine by the little company who accept his pre- 
tensions. ‘The Ark of the Covenant’ remamed 
closed to the public during 1903 and 1904, private 
services being held at rare intervals. It needs only 
to be added that the present tenants of the Agapg- 
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mone are a quiet, blameless, and elderly company, 
numbering about 35 persons, whose praise is sun" 
throughout the whole neighbourhood for their um 
questioned piety and fervent charity [1907j. 

Literatcre. — Prince’s own Journal: or. An Account of the 
Destruction of the Works of the Devil in the Human Soul, hythe 
Lord Jesus Christ, through the Gospel, published in 1S59, but 
relatine to the period betiveen 1S3S and JSSfl, also The Char- 
lynch Jievital: or. An Account of the Hemarkable Work of Grace 
at Charlyneh, 1842 ; J. G. Di^, A Word of Warning ; The 
Heresy of ilr. Prince, London, 1845 ; Rees, The Rise and Pro- 
gress of the Heresy of Rev. H " *-■' ’V ■’ -s-- - 

Piers, The Door not Shut : c •: • ' ■ 

Sir. Prince to be a True P . ' , ' , 

Spiritual Wires, i^pter on Visit to the A^pemone, 16CS; 
Prince, A Hook in the Nose of Leviathan, 1877, also, A Srcord 
in the Heart of Leciaihan, 1877, and The Sian Christ Jesra, 
London, ISSS; The Counsel of God in Judgment: or, Sr. 
Prince's Testimony to the Closing of the Gospel Dispensation, 
and the Revelation of Jesus Christ as the Son of Man, 1 ^ 7 ; 
also a variety of pamphlets of a painful nature, printed for 
private circulation only. EdWIN J. DUKES. 

AGAPET.^E. — A name applied to female Chris- 
tian ascetics who lived together with men, although 
both parties had taken the vow of continency, 
and were animated with the earnest desire to keep 
it. They were also known by the nickname of 
Virgincs Subiniroductce or Syneisakloi, which arose 
at a comparatively late date, after the custom had 
fallen into disfavour, and has tended not a little 
to confuse the judgment regarding tins foim of 
sexual asceticism, to reality, this spiritual mar- 
riage was one of the most remarkable phenomena 
which asceticism called forth on Christian soil 
— a fruit of overwhelming enthusiasm for the 
ascetic ideal. Our sources justify us in saying 
that the custom was widespread during the whoie 
of Christian antiquity. In Antioch the bishop 
Paul of Samosata had several young maidens 
in his immediate neighbourhood (Eusebius, HE 
vii. 30. 12 If.). At the time of Clyprian, rirgins 
who were dedicated to (3od lived in the most inti- 
mate relationship with confessors, priests, and 
laymen (Epist. 4. 13. 14) ; and the rigorous Tertul- 
lian advises well-to-do Christians to take into their 
houses one or more ividows ‘ as spiritual spouses,’ 
who were ' beautiful by their faith, endowed with 
their poverty, sealed by their age.’ . . . ‘It is well 
pleasing to God to have several such wives’ (de 
Exhort. CastH. 12 ; de Monog. 16). We hear the 
same regarding heretics : several heads of the 
Valentiman sect lived together with ‘ sisters ’ 
(Irenteus, Hear. i. 6. 3), the Montanist martyr 
Alexander was united in spiritual marriage with a 
prophetess (Euseb. EE v. 18. 6 If.), and the Mar-' 
cionite Apelles had in the same way tivo spiritual 
wives, one of whom was the prophetess Philumene 
(TertuUian, de Prosser. 30). 

As spiritual marriage arose from ascetic motives, 
it had its proper place in monasticism, and has 
there preserved its original form. From the first 
initiators or forerunners of the monastic life on- 
wards — amonv the Encratites of Tatian, the 
Origenists and Hieracites — to the anchorites whom 
Jerome and Gregorv knew, we hear again and 
again that many monks lived together with women, 
and we need not wonder if we meet with traces 
of Syneisaktism proper on monastic soil till late 
in the Middle Ages, to the desert, where the 
ascetic was alone with his companion, the relation 
often took the form of the woman becoming his 
servant, and assisting him in the many varied ways 
in which the man of antiquity allowed himself to 
be waited on by his servants. "We mnst not, how- 
ever, on this account allow ourselves to be misled 
as to the main point, viz. that the reason why the 
monk and the nun had retired into the desert is 
to be sought in their ascetic ideal, which they had 
in common, and which they aim^ at realizing in 
separation from the world. In the struggle for life 
and in the conflict against their own flesh they 
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sought power in a union of souls, which was sup- 
posed to bring them nearer to God. 

The old Irish Church had made tins tend of 
asceticism a foundation-pillar of its organization. 
According to the primitive Christian custom, no 
difference was then made between man and woman 
(cf. Gal 3“), and both were allowed to take part m 
Church functions. In the monastic houses, more- 
over, the priestly monks lived together with the 
priestly nuns, according to an old anonymous 
reporter, up to the year 543 : ‘Slulierum admirns- 
tratiomm et consortia non respuebant, ^uia siiper 
pctram Vhristi fundati vcntum tcntationis non titnc- 
bant ’ (Haddan-Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical 
Documents, ii. 2, p. 292). At the time, too, when 
the Irish, ivith their mission, undertook a fonvard 
movement towards Brittany, the Gallican bishops 
found it especially blameworthy in the incomers 
that they were accompanied by women, who, like 
the men, assumed to themselves sacramental func- 
tions (cf. the letter of the three bishops in the 
Berne de Bretagne et de Vendie, 1885, i. p. 5ff.): 
they did not know that the Irish-Breton Church 
had preserved customs and principles of the most 
ancient Christian Church. 

After the well-to-do circles in the large eities had 
become Christian, there was developed a new form 
of spiritual marriage. It happened frequently that 
rich widows and young women, in accordance with 
the tendency of the time, refused marriage, and in 
order to provide a master for their large houses, 
caused clergymen or monks to bind themselves 
to them in spiritual marriage. This is a variety of 
Syneisaktism, but an unfortunate one. The r61es 
seem to be reversed. The woman had the upper 
hand, because she remained the mistress of her 
large possessions, and in addition she enjoyed 
the repute of vir^nity. On the other band, the 
position of the priest was difficult, and often pre- 
carious. However seriously asceticism and the 
union of souls might be taken, still the fact coeJd 
not be lost sight or_ that the priest was a subordin- 
ate, and his position may have varied between 
house steward, domestic chaplain, and spiritual 
lover. This is the r61e which the abbt in France 
had in the I7th and 18th centuries. At the time 
of Chrysostom this evil custom was widespread in 
Constantinople (Migne, xlvii. col. 495 ff.) ; likemse 
at the same time in Gaul, as Jerome (Ep. 117) dis- 
closes. It is therefore to be regarded as a peculiar 
product of Christianity. 

The spiritual marriage of the clergy is most fre- 
quently mentioned, and therefore best kno-^vn ; so 
much so that it has been widely believed that 
only the clergy of the ancient Church lived with 
Syneisaktoi. And it cannot be denied that the 
custom, just as in the case of Monasticism, found 
its especial home here. It stands parallel with 
celibacy, which, in like manner, in Christianity was 
not created for the clergy , but none the less became 
a ruling custom among them, and at a later date 
was elevated to a law, because people judged mar- 
riage to be inferior, and imposed the highest and 
most ideal demands on the clergy. Now, as the 
clergy who withdrew from marriage became more 
numerous, their choice of a companion for spiritual 
wedlock, m order professedly to live a life of asceti- 
cism, was of much more freq^uent occurrence. And 
as time went on, the ideal nature of the relation- 
ship seems to have disappeared in face of practical 
motives. Out of the ascetic and the bride of 
the soul there arose imperceptibly the house- 
keeper, who was suspected to be also the mistress. 
JNo Uoubt the common judgment on this form of 
asceticism had changed in course of time. Men’s 
mmds had become more alert and sane, and the 
pnest who lived together with a woman was looked 
on with other eyes than at an earlier date. It 


seems, however, as if Syneisaktism itself had de- 
generated. The housekeepers of the clergy were 
called mulieres extranece, and placed on the same 
footing as servant maids. Spanish synods, about 
the year 600, even ordered that the extranece should 
be sold as slaves, and the proceeds |iven to the poor 
{can. 5 Toledo, 689 ; can. 3 Hispalis, 590 ; caw. 42, 
43 Toledo, 633). In the Decretals of Gregory K., 
iii. 2, de cohabitatione clericorum et mulierum, the 
concubinage of the clergy is forbidden. In the 
East the same development can be proved. Even 
in the later synods the Syneisaktoi are alluded 
to; but it is evident that it was really a ques- 
tion of female servants of the clergy; and to 
the Greek canonists of the 12th cent, the name 
Syneisaktos means no more than the housekeeper 
of a clergyman. Syneisaktism must, therefore, have 
undergone a transition. Even in the later centuries 
clergy lived together with women without being 
married to them, just as in earlier times ; but 
people regarded this living together differently. 
In the early times man and woman had taken the 
vow of virginity, and had struggled in a union of 
souls to attain the common ideal ; in later times 
the practical requirements of life came to the front. 
The cler^man needed a woman to look after his 
household, who was faithful and devoted to him. 
The natural way of marriage was barred to him by 
the ordinance of celibacy ; but if he took a young 
woman into his house without marrying her, he 
was exposed to evil report. Without doubt, even 
in later times the ideal motives of the community 
of life may in many cases have been alive, as 
formerly. On the whole, the development which 
has been sketched is thoroughly natural. An 
ascetic enthusiasm which proposes to itself such 
high aims must, in the course of time, evaporate 
and make room for the sober realities of the day. 
Such an heroic ideal may perhaps be suitable 
as a way to heaven for a few specially favoured 
natures ; but it becomes questionable, and even 
pernicious, as soon as it is made a rule to be fol- 
lowed by a large class of men. 

The different forms of Syneisaktism arose under 
the influence of social conditions. In the loneli- 
ness of the desert, the nun became the_ maid- 
servant of the hermit; in the cities and villages, 
the soul-friend of the well-to-do priest degenerated 
into his housekeeper, just as, on the other hand, 
rich widows assigned to their miritual friends the 
r61e of steward ; and if in Ireland monks and 
nuns lived together in large companies, that was 
caused by the peculiar conditions of the Irish mis- 
sionary church, which was a monastic church. The 
difference of the forms, however, allows us to see 
plainly the original form. The original motive 
was in all cases a religious one — more precisely, an 
ascetic one ; brotherly love was supposed to teke the 
place of the love of marriage. Syneisaktism was 
the natural product of two opposing tendencies in 
ancient Christianity. On the one hand, brotherly 
love, in all its forms of expression, was miwt 
highly prized, so that it was declared to be the 
proper palladium of religion (cf. 1 Co 13), and the 
exclusiveness of the smMl and intimate congrega- 
tions favoured the rise of a narrow social life and 
close friendly relationship between Christians who 
were widely separated in age and social position. 
We can see, from the example of the Irish religious 
houses, how great an influence the idea of com- 
munity must nave had. On the other hand, there 
was a strong aversion, based on religious feelings, 
to sexual intercourse. Marriage was regarded as 
a not very honourable concession to the sensual 
nature of mankind, and people revered the ascetics 
without inquiring what sacrifices they paid for 
their ideals. Owing to the confl.ict of socim 
ideals, which bound men most closely with each 
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other and yet threatened to estrange man and 
woman, there arose the unnatural combination of 
asceticism and brotherly love, wiiich meets ns in 
SyneLsaktism. A form" of intimate social life of 
the sexes was created, which was not marriage 
either in reality or in intention, and was blind to 
its o^vn dangers, because those who adopted it 
trusted everything, even the ^uite impossible, to 
the power of the Spirit animating the Christian. 

Thus it is only natural that it was just the spirit- 
ually elei-ated Christians, the leaders of the com- 
munities — the prophets, confessors, bishops, and 
clergy — who lived in spiritual marriage. In the 
same way the uxorej spiritvales of the earlier 
times were always such women ns enjoyed a special 
position of honour in the community as 'brides 
of Christ,’ — the virgins, ividou's, or even prophet- 
esses. Wint they undertook was not hidden in a 
comer, but was generally admired as a glorious 
example of Christian love and contincncy. But in 
course of time the judgment of the ancient Church 
regarding the Syneisaktoi changed. 

UerrSKs fCRas to tpMtaxl reArrii^rc, la sH Its forms, 

M ft precioo* chirftcteristic of the life of the Christian oom- 
munliy {Simii, x. 3). Irecsras does not disftppmve of It (ffrrr. 
Las /.n.X Tertulliftn fejrftrds it fts the most desirahle form of 
cohabiution of man end svomftn (see ftboveX I’ftcl of ^mossla 
values It hiiihlv, end practises it himself. Ills opponents at the 
Synod of Antloidi (Eusebius, HE rlL SO. ISff.X and, shortfy 
before that, CjTrUn (Ep. 4, 13. HX ore the Crst to erprws 
themselves against it. The Synods cl the 4th cent.— Elvira 
ena 27, Ancyra «ia IP, and 5,‘icma eoa 3 — forbid the dergy 
to have women in their houses, and after that date prohititiona 
of SyneLsaktism are never absent from the Church ordinances. 
Incaseaof disobedience the derry are pnnished or even deposed. 
In the case of laymen or nooS, atncl admonitions are, as a 
rule, rejrarded as rjllident. 

The difTerent nttitudes taken up by the Cliurch 
on the question are explained by the development 
which she had undergone. In the first tlirce 
centuries slio Iiad spread very widely, and the com- 
mtmities had in places become very numerous. 
There were many clemeat.s in her that did not 
take the moral precepts of Christianity seriously. 
The strict prohibitions regarding sins of the flesh 
were, owing to the ncccs-sity of the case, we.akened 
and modilied in the 3rd century. The Roman 
bishop Callistus likened the Church to Noah's ark, 
in which there were clean and unclean beasts 
(Hippolvt Philos, ix. 12). Then such a custom as 
spiritual marriage had to bo abolished, — a custom 
which, if feasible at all, was so only in small inti- 
mate commnnitiea, where each one'kncw the other 
and all were under supervision and dLsciplinc. It 

roved, however, exces-sively diflicult to root out 

3 Tieisaktism, a-s we may learn from the ever re- 
peated prohibitions, which become more and more 
strict as time goes on. How very deep the opposi- 
tion to it went can be gathered from the fact that 
the later bishop of Antioch, Leontius, castrated 
himself in order to be permitted to ret-iin his house 
companion. Yet people were in many places con- 
vinced of the innocence and the justice of such 
a relationship, and even produced proofs from 
writers who justified the Syneisaktoi by quoting 
Biblical examples from the Old and New Testa- 
ments (Aclielis, Virg. Sulintrod. p. -12 f.). 

That spiritual marriage was in course of time 
regarded in a dificrent light, is proved further by 
tile changes of designation. 

Tertullian calls the female ascetic, who lives sdth a man, his 
uxor tpiritualit — which Is the appropriate name in the sense of 
early davs. Then there occurs the terra cenherpita. The 

spiritual rnam'asrc ' " ' J : >.i as — />_ •>,. 

other hand, the in - ' ' ■ ' ' ' " 

friends of Paul of ■ ■ i ' . ■ ■ - - . ■« ■ ' 

rjme afterwards t 

with like-minded male friends. The term was carried over 
into the Latin Church in the translation xnhmfredoriir (Homan 
Synod a. 743 in ilansi, xli. 33IX 3Iore frennently still the gm- 
eral designaUon, mulierts rxiranfer, is used. 

In regard to the question of the age of spiritual 
marriage, the Shepherd of Hermas comes especiaUy 


under consideration. Hermas knows the custom 
of Christian men and women being united to each 
other by a bond of special .affinity, even when they 
aje separated from each other by all kinds of rela- 
tionships in life ( Pis. L 1. 1) ; he presupposes that 
virgins find shelter in the houses ol Christian 
brothers (Sim. x. 3) ; and, Cnallj-, knows the inti- 
mate forms of intercourse wliich were usual between 
the spiritnally betrothed (Sim. ix. 11. 3, 7). He re- 
ports, of conrse, not facts but visions, hut lie would 
not have been able to introduce the situations he 
describes in sneh a matter-of-fact waj-, if he had 
not regarded them as characteristics of Christian 
brothcrlj' love, of which he was proud. 

_ The pa-ssage 1 Co 7 has also to he considered, 
since it has been brought by Ed. Grafe into con- 
nexion with the question of the Syneisaktoi. Ac- 
cording to the interpretation suggested by Grafe, 
1 Co 7'® refers to the awakening love between a 
Christian householder and a young girl residing in 
his honse, who arc bonnd by a common vow; the 
Apostle recommends tlmt an end be put to the 
precarious situation by marriage, Bnt, on the 
other hand, in v.’’ he praises the Christian who, in 
the like situation, understands how to control him- 
self ; while v.“ unites both decisions. Tlie matter, 
then, docs not concern father and daughter, as bos 
generally licen held hj- exegetes, bnt is a case of 
spiritnal marriage — tli'e same -situation as we fonnd 
above in the case of the bishop and clergy of 
-Antioch, ns wc must presnpi>ose in Hermas, and as 
we s.'iw in the letters of Cj’prian. What was so 
inevitable took place at Conntb (although it was 
avoided in other pl.aces), viz. that the peculiar re- 
lation between the guardian and his spiritual bride 
became too intimate to l>e endurable for any length 
of time. According to Grafo, St. Pan] advised loth 
to many, while the pre,'ent vmter finds it more in 
accordance nith the wording of the text (cf. the re- 
peated •yo^ilfwalandal.-K) with the supposed situation, 
to think that he advised the young woman to leave 
the house and be married to some other Christian. 
If the words of St. Paul have a concrete c-ase of 
Syncisaktism in view, sneh ns prevailed at the 
episcopal court of xVntioch, that is almost the only 
conceivable solution. In ancient times j’onng girls 
were married without ranch ceremony, and for a 
female ascetic, who h.ad had a di.sappointing ex- 
perience, B marriage was certainly tlie hest way. 
It must, however, he granted that tills interpreta- 
tion of the pas-sage in Corinthians is not beyond 
question, especially as the text is not quite certain. 

IjLstly, the de Vila Contemplativa must he 
mention^ This may he regarded as a genuine 
work of Philo. The Therapeut.'e in Egypt, who 
are there described, and who tahned marriage and 
sexual enjoyment, lived in union with female com- 
anions, just os the Christian monks did at a later 
ate. It is the same combination of sexual asceti- 
cism and brotherly communion as in Syneisaktisui, 
only that the personal intimacy between the indi- 
vidnnl pairs is wanting ; the h'rotlierlj’ love is jnst 
the specifically Christian factor in the spiritnal 
marriage. This makes it possible to place the 
beginnings of Svmeisaktism in the Apostolic Age. 
The ascetic cohabitation of man ana woman had 
already had its prototype in Hellenistic Judaism. 
It can, however, on more general grounds, hardly 
be doubted that spiritual marriage with its ex- 
travagances belongs to the earliest Christian 
times, when ' the Spirit’ ruled the community, and 
the ‘first love’ still burned. At that time the 
communities were small and intimate, and had had 
no disappointing experiences with regard to them- 
selves ; asceticism made its way into the Church ; 
and so all the conditions for the rise of Syneisi^- 
ism were present. This must he so if Syneisaktism 
is conceived of, ns it has been by ns above, as 
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an attempt to substitute for marriage Christian 
brotherly love. If we seek to derive it, m the 
way formerly adopted, from the celibacy of the 
clergy or from Monasticism, then we are driven 
to a much later date for its origin.^ But m face 
of the testimony of the most ancient Christian 
authors, that can hardly be maintained. 

LiTERATOEB.-The questioo AVas first raised by Henry 
Dodwell, Dissertationes d/pnamcce, iii. (Oxford, 
upon a smaW Wteratute on the subject grew up. The titlea 
of the contributions are given by J* ^ Volbeding, Index 
dmeriationum (Lipsiaj, 1849), p. 16^ So far as is known to the 
present writer, all the authors held Synemktism to be an error 
of the corrupt Church of the century. The above men- 
tioned discussion of 1 Co by Ed. Grafe, Qeistlichc 

Verlobnisse bei Paulus,’ followed a notice of Weizsacker. and 


aktisra given above is proved in 

SubintroduciCB ; Ein Meitrag zu . ^ _ 

AGARIA, agar, AGARI.— An Indian tribe 
which, at the Census of 1901, numbered 270,370, of 
whom the vast majority are found in Bombay, the 
Central Provinces, and Bengal, with a few in other 
parts of N. India. The ethnography of this tribe 
IS very obscure, and, as collected under one heading 
in the Census returns, it includes at least three dif- 
ferent communities, who may, however, agree in 
being of common Dravidian or Munda origin. In 
Chota Nagpur and the adjoining district of Mirza- 
pur the Agaria practise the old rude Dravidian 
method of smelting iron. In the Tributary Mahals 
of Bengal and in the Samhalpur district of the 
Central Provinces they are a fair, good - looking 
race, who claim to have once been Rajputs in tlie 
neighbourhood of Agra, whence they say they de- 
rive their name. The legend runs that they refused 
to bow the head before the Muhammadan emperor 
of Delhi, and were compelled to leave their original 
settlements and migrate southwards. These the 
Census returns describe under the name of Agharia, 
in order to distinguish them from the Agaria, who 
are pure Dravidians. In tlie Mandla district of the 
same province they are described as a subdivision 
of the Gonds (wh. see), and among the laziest and 
most drunken of that race. In Bombay another 
branch practise in some places the business of salt- 
making, and derive their name from the pit (Hind. 
Mahr. agar, Skr. dJeara, ‘ a mine ’) in which the 
brine is evaporated. 

It is only the tribe in Chota Nagpur and the im- 
mediate neighbourhood that preserves its original 
beliefs.^ Generally they have a well-marked totem- 
istic division into sub - castes ; a vague form of 
^■ncestor-worship, which is confined to propitiating 
the dead of the preceding generation ; and a respect 
for the Sal tree (Shorea robusta), which is used at 
thew mamages. In Mirzapur they neglect the 
ordmaiy Hindu gods, and have a special worship 
of iiohasur Devi, the Mother^oddess who presides 
oyer the smelting furnace. To her the haiqd, or 
^age officiant, sacrifices a goat which has never 
borne a kid, and hums a few scraps of cake, the 
meat and the remainder of the bread being con- 
smned by the vyorshippers. In Palamau, according 
to Porbes, their worship is of a still lower type 
They appear,’ he ivrites, ‘to have no deities, and 
to have no knowledge of the Supreme Being, though 
appear to have heard of the univer^ 
Devi; but I do not think they worshipped her in any 
way. On certain days of the year they offer up 
Mcnfices to propitiate the spirits of the departed 
members of the family.’ This ceremony is called 

ae Diti generally also worship 

the Dih or local gods of the village in which thev 
happen to settle. In Bengal their women have the 

mpH ni'r. notonous witches. Dalton was 

told that in Gangpur there are old women, pro- 
fessors of witchcraft, who stealthily instruct ^the 


young girls. The latter are all eager to he taught, 
and are not considered proficient till a fine forest 
tree, selected to he experimented upon, is destroyed 
by the potency of their “mantras” or charms, so 
that the wife a man takes to his bosom has probably 
done her tree, and is confident in the belief that she 
can, if she pleases, dispose of her husband in the 
same manner if he makes himself obnoxious.’ 

A closely allied tribe of the E. Mundas in Lohar- 
daga — the Asurs, who speak the same language 
as the Agaria — worship Andhariya Devata, the 
Earth-god. The sacrificer places a fowl with its 
head on the anvil, and, holding it in_ position with 
the forge pincers, strikes its head with a hammer, 
praying that the goddess will protect the worshipper 
from injury by the sparks wich fly from red-hot 
iron. These people also worship Bor Pahari Bonga, 
the great HiU-god, ivith the sacrifice of a brown 
goat, and Pandra Devata, the Sun, with a mottled 
Fowl. 

The Agaria of the Central Provinces and the 
allied tribe in Bombay are practically Hindus, wor- 
shipping in particular Hanumanta, the monkey- 
god, and all the village gods and goddesses. But 
they still preserve traces of the original pre-Arj’an 
beliefs in representing these deities by stones and 
white ant huls, and by performing tlieir worship 
through their oivn headrnan, and not by a Brahman 
officiant. 

Litebatore.— F or Bengal and the United Provinces : Dalton, 
Ethnology of Bengal (1872), 196, 322 fl.; Forbes, Settlement lie- 
port on Palamau, quoted in North Indian Notes and Queries, 
IV. 43 ; Crooke, Tribes and Castes (1896) i. 1 B. For Central 
Provinces: Census Report, 1901, i. 196, 322 f.; Gazetteer, i. 273 1 
467. For Bombay : Gazetteer, xv. pt. i. 360. For the Asurs ; 
JASB Ivii. pt. L 8 ; Census Report, 1901, i. 283. 

IV. Crooke. 

AGASTYA (or Agasti). — The reputed author 
of some Vedio hymns (Rigveda, i. 165-191). In 
the Rigveda he is sometimes mentioned, and some 
particulars are alluded to, notably his miraculous 
origin and his relation to Lopamudra, his wife 
(see E. Sieg, Sagenstoffe des Bigveda, i. 105-129). 
In Hindu mythology * he is regarded as the 
patron saint of Southern India, where places 
sacred to him abound ; still, his hermitage was 
shotvn on the Yamuna near Prayaga.+ He ori;'- 
inated from the seed of Mitra and varuna, whicli 
they had dropped into a water-jar on seeing the 
heavenly nymph Urva^i.J From his double pa- 
rentage he is called Maitravaruni, and from his 
being bom from a jar he got the names Kumbha- 
samhhava, Kalasayoni, and similar ones denoting 
‘jar-bom.’ A Vedic name of Agastya js Manya. 

Agastya, growing old as an ascetic, was ad- 
monished by his ancestors to beget a son in order 
to save himself and them from perdition. He 
therefore produced, by magic power, a beautiful 
maiden, Lopamudra, from the best part of all 
creatures, and gave her to the king of Vldarhlia 
to be his daughter. Nobody daring, on account 
of her supernatural beauty, to pretend to her hand, 
Agastya at last demanded her in mamage. The 
king, fearing his wrath, acceded to his_ wish, and 
Lopamudra became the wife of the ascetic. When, 
however, after a course of penances in Gangadvara, 
Agastya desired to embrace his wife, she refused 
to do his will unless she was decked out in such 
splendid robes and costly ornaments as she had 
been accustomed to in her father’s house. In order 
to satisfy her demand, Agastya applied to different 
kings for treasures ; but he ascertained that their 
budgets were just balanced, so that they might 
not bestow wealth on him. On their advice and 
in their company he went to the king of Manimati, 
the Danava Ilvala, who was famous for his riches. 

* See Holtzmann’s paper on Agastj'a in tbe Mahdhhdrata in 
ZDiWG x-^xiv. p. 5S9fi 

t llahabhiirata, iii. 87. 

t Rrhaddevata, v. 30 ; Rdmdyana, vii- 67. 
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Xow Ilvala, an enemy of the Brahmans, had a 
brother, Vat-api, Tvhom, on the arriv^ of a 
Brahman, he ns^ to kill and then to prepare as 
a meal. 'When the nnsnspecting gue.'^t had finished 
his dinner, Ilvala, by his magical power, called 
Vatapi to life again, and in tliis ivay killed his 
victim. The Danava tried this trick on Agastya, 
but his incantation failed to reiive Vatapi, whom 
Agast 3 -a had already completely digested. So 
Ilvala was fain to give Agastya such treasures 
as satisfied the desires of Lopamndra. According to 
the UdmCiijaija (iii. 11. 66), however, Agastya, on 
this occasion, reduced the Danava to aslies by fire 
issuing from his eye. The Risi had by Lopamudra 
a son called Dr^asvu or Idhmavaha.* 

Another famous deed of Agastya was his having 
caused the fall of Nahnsa. 

lYTien, after Taaqoishin^ Vrtra, Indra^ poUated trith the em 
of brahmohatyd^ or killing of a Brihman, fled and hid himself, 
the gods made Xahusa ruler of the skies. But Kahu. 5 a soon 
became overbearing and desired to make Sachi, Indn’e wife, his 
ovsT). She, however, would not oiasent unless he came to her 
on ft car drawn hr the seven Eifla. Nahn*a therefore yoked 
them to his car, and made them draw it Daring his ride, he, 
for some cause, diflerently stated in different places, kicked 
Agastj'ft on the head, whereupon the ttisi tumw him, by his 
corse, into a serpent, until YudJiiflhira should release l^from 
the curse.) 

ilost frequently Aj^astya is mentioned in San* 
skrit works as hanng stayed the abnormal grou'th 
of the A^dhya range, and as having drunk up the 
ocean. 

The Yindhya was jealous of Mount Mcru, round which run 
•nd moon and stars were alwa>-8 revolving. In order to force 
the heavenly , bodies to ro round him too, Vindhya began to 
crow, and rose to euch a height that the gods became alarmed. 
They therefore asked Agastya to prevent the mountain from 
obstructing the path of the sun. Accordingly the went 
with his family to the Mndhya, and, pretending to have some* 
thing to do In the South, he asked the mountain to cease grow* 
ing tin he should return;; and when the Yindhya bad agreed, be 
passed on and took up his abode in the South for ever.t His 
hermitage was near the Godavari and Pampi, where Rama 
and Sita were his guesta.5 The Ramirana, however, takes 
apparently no heed of Aeastya’s resolve never to leave the 
South, for in Bk. rii it is related that he visited Rims In 
Ayodhyd, and there told him the early history of Eara^ and 
Bauman. 

The drinking up of the ocean is thus related in 
the Mahabharata (Ui. 103 ff.) : 

The Kalakeyas or Kalej'os, a class of Asuras, bad fought under 
Yrtra against the gods. After the death of their le^er they 
hid themselves in the ocean where the gods could not res(^ 
them, and determined to extirpate the Brahmans and holy 
men ; for thus, they thought, they would bring about the 
end of the world. The g^, alarmed by their raids, were 
advised by Tisnu to implore Agastya for help. The Bi?i, ac- 
cordingly,* drank up the water of the ocean and thus laid bare 
the Kalakej’as, who were then slain by the gods. The ocean 
continued a void till Bha^ratha led the Ganga to it and thus 
filled it again with water. 

A carious trait of our saint is that he was a 
famous hunter and archer. For this reason, prob- 
ably, JIanu (v. 22) adduces Agastya as an au- 
thority for killing deer and birds for sacrificial 
purposes and for servants* food. 

After his death Agastya was placed among the 
stars 11 as Canopus, the most brilliant star in the 
southern heavens except Sirius. The heliacal rising 
of this star, while the sun is in the asterism Hasta, 
marks the setting in of autumn after the close of 
the rains.^ 

Agastya seems, in popular belief, to represent 
that force of nature which makes an end of the 
monsoon, — in mythological language, drinks up the 
waters of the ocean, — and which orings back the 
sun, temporarily hidden by the clouds of the rainy 
season, or, turned mj'thologically, stays the growtn 
of Vindhya obstructing the path of the sun. As 
a nun-godling, ‘who is supposed to have power 

* Stahabhdrata, iii. 9t>-99. 

1 MaAdbAdratat r. 17ff., aaL SiStL; and, with some varia- 
tions. liu. Wff. 

t iloAabhdrata^ UL lOoL 

5 JldmdyaT^^lli. 11 1 ; Kadambari, ed. Peterson, p. 21 S. 

t Tailtirij/a Araptroia, L 11. 2. 

^ VardAn Sbihira, BrAat SamAitn, xii. 7 ft. 


to stop the rain,’ he is still invoked in Muzaffar- 
na"ar.* 

In Southern India, Agastya ‘is venerated as the 
earliest teacher of science .and literatnre’; he is 
the reputed author of many Tamil works; ‘he 
is believed to be still alive, though inrisible to 
ordinary eyes, and to reside somewhere on the 
fine conical motmtain in Travancore commonly 
called Agastya’s hill, from which the Ponmei, or 
Tamraparni, the sacred river of Tinnevelli, takes 
its rise.’ t See also ■\’’EDIC Religiok (4 B b). 

H. J.Acom. 

AGE. — In most animals there is a normal spe- 
cific size to which the great majority of the adult 
members of the species closely approximate. In a 
large collection representing a species there may 
be a few giants and a few dwarfs, but most of the 
members show a close appro.vimation to the same 
limit of growth, and there are good reasons for 
^lievin" that the normtil specific size is adaptive, 
i.e. that it has been slowly established in the course 
of selection as the fittest size for the given organ- 
ization and the given conditions of life. In some 
e.ff. many fishes, there is no such definite 
limit of groirth ; thns haddocks are often found as 
large as cods. 

Similarly, in many animals that have been care- 
fnlly studied, we find that there is a normal poten- 
tial duration of life, — an age which b nirely 
exceeded, though it may be seldom atfainei 
Thb normal ‘ lease of life ’ b in most cases knoum 
only in a general wav, though in manj' cases we 
are able to say that t&e liiing creature m question 
never lives longer than a few months, or a J'ear, or 
a few years. Statbtics from forms kept in cap- 
tivity are obviouslj" vitiated by the artificial con- 
ditions, and the life of animab in their natural 
conditions is so often ended by a ‘violent death’ — 
coming sooner or later aeconling to the varying 
intenaty of the struggle for exbtence — that it b 
difficult to saj' what the normal potential duration 
of life really b. But a critical surrey of a large 
body of facts led 'Webmann in his essay on ‘The 
Duration of Life’ {1SS9) to the conclusion that 
thb, like size, b an adaptive character, gradually 
defined by selection in relation to the external 
conditions of life. 

Attempts have often been made to correlate 
the duration of life with certain structural and 
functional characteristics of the type dbcussed, 
c.g. with size, with the duration of the growing 
period, with rapidity or sluggbhness of life, but 
none of these corrmations can be generalized, 
and there b much to be said for 'Webmann’s 
more cautious thesb, that the length of life b de- 
termined in relation to the needs of the species. 
Given a certain rate of reproduction and a certain 
average mortality, the duration of life that sur- 
vives b that which b fittest to the conditions. 
(See Adaptatiox.) In the same essay iVebmann 
pointed out that nnicellnlar organisms, which have 
no ‘ body ’ to keep up, which can continually make 
good their waste bj- repair, and which have very 
Eimpleinexpensivemodesofreprodnction,arepracti- 
caDy ‘immortal,’ j.c. they are not subject to natural 
death as Iiigher organbms are. Epigrammatically 
expressed, natural death b the price paid for a 
‘ b^y.’ 

In the case of man, we must clearly dbtingubh 
between the average specific longevity, about 34 
years in Europe — but happily laisable with de- 
creasing infantile mortality, improved sanitation, 
decreasing warfare, increasing temperance and 
carefulness, — and the potential specific longevity, 
which for the present race b normally between 

•^Crooke, T?l^ Popular Ptli^ion and FoDdort of Fcrthem 
Jndta^ L 

t Caldwell, Compar. Gram, of 2>rorMJian lxtr.^tagu\ 119 1 
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seventy and one hundred years. There is no war- 
rant for fixing any precise limit, either for the past 
or the future. All that we can scientilioally say 
is that there are few well-established instances of 
a greater human longevity than 
George Comewall Lewis did good service (1862) in 
destructively criticising numerous alleged cases of 
centenarianism, the occurrence of which he at first 
regarded as quite unproved, but even he finally 
a&iitted that men do sometimes reach a hundred 
years, and that some have reached one hundred 
and three or four. The famous cases of Thomas 
Parr, Henry Jenkins, and the Countess of Des- 
mond, said to be 152, 169, and 140 respectively, 
were ruled out of court by Mr. Thoms, who edited 
Notes and Queries at the time when Sir G. C. Leivis’s 
wholesome scepticism created much stir. As man 
is a slowly varying organism, as regards physical 
characters at least, it is extremely unlikely that 
his longevity was ever much greater than it is 
now. Monsters in age and monsters in size are 
alike incredible. 

Prof. E. Metchnikoff is one of the few modem 
biologists who would deal generously ivith Biblical 
and other old records of great human longevity. 
He apparently thinks there has been some mis- 
understanding in regard to Methuselah’s 969 years 
and Noah’s 950, but he accepts the great ages of 
175, 180, and 147 years ascribed to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. Similarly, he accepts the 185 
years with which St. Mungo of Glasgow has been 
credited. And as he is generous in regard to the 
past, he is hopeful in regard to the future, believ- 
mg that a more careful and temperate life, as well 
as an enlightened recognition of the disharmonies 
of our bodily frame, may bring about a time when 
man will no longer, as Buffon says, ‘ die of disap- 
pointment,’ but attain everywhere ‘a himdred 
years.’ ‘Humanity,’ Metchnikoff says, ‘would 
make a great stride towards longevity could it put 
an end to syphilis, which is the cause of one-fifth 
of the eases of arterial sclerosis. The suppression 
of alcoholism, the second great factor in the pro- 
duction of senile degeneration of the arteries, will 
produce a stUl more marked extension of the term 
of life. Scientific study of old age and of the 
means of modifying its pathological character will 
make life longer and happier.’ He also quotes the 
theoretically simple conclusion of Pfluger’s essay 
on ‘The Art of prolonging Human Life’ : — ‘Avoid 
the things that are harmful, and be moderate in 
all things.’ 

A fact of much interest is the statistical evidence 
that such a subtle character as ‘longevity,’ that is 
to say, a tendency to a certain lease of life, be it long 
or short, is heriteble like other inborn characters, 
though it rests, of course, to some extent with the 
individual or his environment to determine whether 
the inherited tendency is realized or not. Just 
as stature is a heritable quality, so is potential 
longevity, but the degree of expression is in part 
determined by ‘nurture’— taking the word in the 
widest sense. 

There is, as we have hinted, reason to believe 
that natural death is not to be regarded simply as 
an intrinsic necessity— the fate of all life; we can 
carry the analysis further, and say that it is inci- 
complexity of the bodily machinery 
which makes complete recuperation well-nigh im- 
possible, and almost forces the organism to accumu- 
late arrears, to go into debt to itself; that it is 
incident on the limits which are set to the multi- 
plication and renewal of cells ivithin the body 
thus nerve-ceUs in higher animals cannot he added 
to after an early stage in development ; and it is 


incident on the occup-ence of organically expensive 
modes of reproduction, for reproduction is often 
the beginning of death. At the same time, it 
seems difficult to rest satisfied with these and 
other physiological reasons, and we fall back on 
the selectionist view that the duration of life has 
been, in part at least, punctuated from without 
and in reference to large issues ; it has been gradu- 
ally regulated in adaptation to the welfare of the 
species. 

It seems to us suggestive to recognize four 
categories of phenomena in connexion with age. 
The first is that of the immortal unicellular ani- 
mals which never grow old, which seem exempt 
from natural death. The second is that of many 
wild animals, which reach the length of their 
life’s tether without any hint of ageing, and pass 
ofl‘ the scene — or are shoved off— victims of violent 
death. In many fishes and reptiles, for instance, 
which are old in years, there is not in their organs 
or tissues the feast hint of age - degeneration. 
The third is that of the majority of civilized 
human beings, some domesticated, and some wild 
animals, in whieh the decline of life is marked by 
normal senescence. The fourth is that of many 
human bein<'s, not a few domesticated animals, 
e.g. horse. Jog, cat, and some semi-domesticated 
animals, notably bees, in which the close of life is 
marked by distinctively pathological senility. It 
seems certain that wild animals rarely exhibit more 
than a slight senescence, while man often exhibits 
a bathos of senility. What is the explanation of 
thisj 

The majority of wild animals seem to die a 
violent death, before there is time for senescence, 
much less senility. The character of old age de- 
ends upon the nature of the physiologic^ bad 
ebts, some of which are more unnatural than 
others, much more unnatural in tamed than in 
wild animals, much more unnatural in man than 
in animals. Furthermore, civilized man, sheltered 
from the extreme physical forms of the struggle 
for existence, can live for a long time with a very 
defective hereditary constitution, which may end 
in a period of very undesirable senility. Man is 
also very deficient in the resting instinct, and 
seldom takes much thought about resting habits. 
In many cases, too, there has come about in human 
societies a system of protective agencies which 
allow the weak to survive through a period of pro- 
longed senility. We cannot, perhaps, do otbey- 
wise in regard to those we love ; but it is plain 
that our better ambition would be to heighten the 
standard of vitality rather than merely to prolong 
existence, so that if we have an old age it may 
without senility. Those whom the gods love die 
young. 

LiteRatuez. — E bstein, Die Kunst das menschliche Leien zu 
verlan^em, Wiesbaden, 1891; Flourens, De la jMngisiU 
humameS, Paris, 1885 ; G. M, Humphry, OldAge.and Changes 
incidental to it, Cambridge, 1885; E. Ray Lanlcester, ‘Cen- 
tenarianism,* in The Advancement of Science, London, 1890, 
also Comparative Longevity in 3fan and Animals, London, 

1870; Lejoncourt, Gauerie dee •' — dcrnes, 

Paris, 1842; E. Metchnikoff, ■ ' ' a VUil- 

lesse,’ in Annates Inst. Fasten" , ' P- 

also The nature of ilan ftr. 1903], espi ch. x., ‘The Scien- 
tific Study of Old Age ‘ ; Karl Pearson, The Chances of Death, 
TOI. L, London, 1897 ; PflUger, Ueber die Kunst der Verldng- 
crung dee menschlichen Lehens, Bonn, 1890 ; W. J. Thoms, 
Human Longevity, 1873; J. Arthur Thomson, ‘On Growing 
Old,’ io London Quart. Rev., April 1903; H. de Varigny, art 
‘Croissance* in Richet’s Diet, de Physiologie, iv., 1900 ; Augnsl 
Weismann, ‘ The Duration of Life,’ In Essays upon Eeready, 
Oxford, 1889. J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 

AGED.— See Abandonment and Exposure, 
Old Age. 
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'AGES OF THE WORLD. 


Primitive (L. H. Gray), p. 183. 

Babylonian (A. Jeresiias), p. 1S3. 

Buddhist (L. de la T. Poussin). P- 1S7. 

Christian (G. Boxet- Maury), p. 190. 

Egyptian (F. Ll. Griffith), p. 192. 

AGES OF THE WORLD (Primitive and 
American). — i. The conception of a series of cosmic 
eras, mutually related, yet separated from each 
other by cataclysms destroying the entire known 
world and formmg the basis for an essentially new 
creation, is peculiar to a high degree of religions 
development. The idea of creation is common to 
practically all religions systems (see art. COSMO- 
OONY), and at a later, though still relatively 
primitive, period is evolved the notion of a cosmic 
cataclysm which is to annihilate the world. StiU 
later, it would seem, comes the doctrine that after 
this cosmic annihilation there is to be a new world, 
a belief which is found, for instance, in systems so 
divergent ns the Iranian and the Norse. Closely 
connected with the belief in the regeneration 
of the world is the well-nigh universfJ doctrine 
that the entire earth has already been destroyed 
by a flood (see Deluge). The theory of Ages of 
the World has been carried stUl further by the 
phase which holds that the present cosmic era has 
been preceded by others, and the Greek, Hindn, 
and Buddhist systems have even evolved a series 
of cycles each of which contains four AgM, and 
wluch have been and are to be repeated in infinite 
succession. 

2. The most familiar example of the belief in 
Ages of the World is, of course, the philosophized 
Greek view presented by Hesiod (WorAs and Days, 
109-201), according to whom there hare been four 
Ages — golden, silver, brass, and iron — each worse 
than the one preceding. Equally pessimistic is 
the Hindu system of Ages, where the four yugas, 
or Ages of a ‘day of Brahma’ (12,0(K) years), are 
successively shorter in duration and increasingly 
degenerate. Among primitive peoples such a series 
of Ages of the World seems to be unknown, yet it 
is noteworthy that among the South American 
Indians it is generally held that the world has 
already been destroys twice, once by fire and 
again by flood, as among the eastern Tupis and 
the Arawaks of Guiana. In like manner, the 
ancient Peruvians fancied not only that two 
cosmic cataclysms had occurred, but that the 
world was again to be destroyed, so that they 
stood in terror of every lunar and solar eclipse. 

3. Outside the great culture nations of Asia, 
Northern Africa, and Europe, however, only the 
Aztecs of ancient Mexico, perhaps under the in- 
fluence of the still more highly developed Mayas of 
Yucatan, evolved a doctrine of Ages of the World. 
This marvellous people held that the present era, 
which bore no special name, was preceded by four 
Ages or ‘Suns’: the Sun of Earth, the Sun of 
Fire, the Sun of Air, and the Srm of W ater. Each 
of these cycles had been terminated by a fearful 
and universal cataclysm, and the Aztecs looked 
forward with dread to the end of the present era. 
At the close of each cycle of fifty-two years they 
were filled vrith special fear ; every fire was ex- 
tinguished, and all the priests, followed by the 
people, marched in solemn procession to a moun- 
tain two leagues from the capitah There they 
watched with bated breath for the rising of the 
Pleiades, and when this constellation was seen, 
the priests rekindled fires by the friction of two 


Greek and Roman (K. F. Smith), p. 192. 
Indian (H. Jacobi), p. 200. 

Jewish (E. N. Adler), p. 202. 
Zoroastxian (N. Soderblom), p. 205. 


ieces of wood, one of which was placed on the 

reast of a human sacrifice, while the multitude 
rejoiced in the assurance that the world would 
surely survive for another cycle of fifty-two years. 
It is noteworthy that Aztec sources vary rvidely 
with regard to both the length and the sequence 
of the cosmic eras, the latter being given not only 
as stated above, but also as 'SVater, Air, Fire, 
Earth; Earth, Air, Fire, Water; Water, Earth, 
Air, Fire ; and Water, Air, Earth, Fire. In like 
maimer, the order of the cataclysms which termin- 
ated the several eras varies according to the dif- 
ferent sources, but it is certain at least that the 
Sun of Earth was terminated bv famine, the Sun 
of Fire by conflagration, the Sun of Air by a 
hurricane, and the Sun of Water by a flood. 

4. The basis of this Aztec belief in Ages of the 
World is not altogether certain. It has been 
suggested that it was due, at least in part, to 
the tremendous natural phenomena of a tropical 
country, and also to the political and social revolu- 
tions which took place in ancient Mexico. The 
former explanation is doubtless the one to be pre- 
ferred, implying a reminiscence of some remote 
catastrophe, mythopoeticallv magnified by suc- 
cessive generations, especiafly as this hjqxithesis 
also ex]^ains the characteristic South American 
belief in a twofold destruction of the world by fire 
and flood. 

LmauTVZK. — Waltr, AnVirtpoio^ dtr Iv. 

161-163 (Leipzig, ISW); Brintoa, i/j-tAr cf Vie Sete TftertdS^ 
pp. e2&-233 (New York, 1S76); R^rille, Satire Reiigims of 
Mexico and Peru, pp. 113-llS (London, 1SS4); Ehrenreich, 
MyVien rind Legenden dot rudamer. Rtrouer, pp. SO-Sl 
(Berlin, 1905). LoUIS H. GRAY. 

AGES OF THE WORLD (Babylonian).— 
Even before the discovery of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, it was known that the Babylonians had re- 
flected on the course of the world’s history, and 
that they regulated the Ages of the World according 
to the movements of the planets. Seneca* reports 
a statement of Berosns, who under the rule of the 
Seleucids was priest in the Marduk temple of 
Babylon, and whose lost historical work Chaldaica 
was intended to prove the commencement of a 
new world period under the Seleucids or under 
Alexander. 

•Bcroms Bays that ereiythin? takes place according^ to the 
course of the planets, and be maintains this so confidently that he 
determines the times for the confiagration of the world and for 
the flood. He asserts that the world will bum when all the 
pUneta which now move in different courses come together in the 
Crab.t io that they all stand in a straight line in the same sign, 
and that the future flCKxi will take place when the same con- 
junction occurs in Capricorn. For the former is the constella- 
tion of the rammer solstice, the latter of the winter solstice; 
they are the declare signs of the zodiac, because the turning- 
points of the year he in them.* 

These accounts of Berosns have here, as well as 
in the narratives of the Creation and the Flood, 
been proved thoroughly reliable. The teaching 
which underlies them regarding the course of the 
world corresponds to the accounts which we can 
read from the cuneiform inscriptions. 

♦ Frajm, hist. Graec. iL 60. 

1 The sign of the Crab m the zodiac is the tumbg-pomt of the 
summer sun, if the remal equinox lies in the Ram ; the corre- 
spond^g turning-point of the winter sun is Capricorn. Our 
odendar has retained the designations, although the vernal 
equinox Ios>g act> moved into the flsln 
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The Babylonian doctrine, which we find popula^ 
ized in myths, dramatic and festive customs, and 
names, inquires into the origin of things and the 
development of the world from its *** 

chaos to its renewal in future mens. The doctrine 
has spread over the whole world. We find it again 
in Egypt, in the religion of the Avesta, and m 
India; traces of it are discovered in China, as 
well as in Mexico and among the savage nations of 
South America. To refer these phenomena back 
to ‘elementary ideas’ (Bastian, Volkeridee), such 
as may arise independently among different people.s, 
will not hold good in view of the circumstance 
that we have to do with ideas connected with 
definite facts which rest on continued astronomical 
observations. Babylonia was, moreover, according 
to a constant tradition, the home of astronomy 

Chaldean wisdom ’), and there the science of the 
stars formed the basis of all intellectual culture. 

In the Babylonian conception of the universe, 
which regards everything earthly as a copy of a 
heavenly prototype, the zodiac is considered the 
most important part of the whole universe. The 
zodiac [Supuk Sami) is the broad ‘Way’ on the 
heavens, c. 20 degrees, upon which the sun, the 
moon, Venus and the four other moving stars 
(planets) known to antiquity, trace out their 
course ; while the other stars, the fixed stars, seem 
to stand still on the ball of the revolving heavens. 
The moving stars were regarded as interpreters of 
the Divine will. The heaven of fixed stars was 
related to them like a commentary ■written on the 
margin of a book of revelation. 

The rulers of the zodiac are the sun, the moon, 
and Venus. In a mythological text ( WAIiv. pi. 5) 
we are told that Bel placed them to rule the iitpuk 
samg. The four remaining planets, Marduk- 
Jupiter, Nebo-Meroury, Ninib-Mars, and Nergal- 
Satum, correspond to the quarter appearances of 
the three, ana have their special place of reve- 
lation at the four quarter points of the cycle, or, 
speaking in terms of space, at the four comers of 
the world. Every one of the astral divinities 
represents the whole Divine power. Polytheism 
rests on myth, which popularizes the teaching, 
and on worship, which again is a product of the 
mythology. The temple-teaching at every place 
of worship serves to prove that the di-vanity 
reveals itself at a particular place in a definite 
form and shape, such as result from the relation 
of that place to the corresponding sacred region 
of the heavens (roiros, templum). The local god 
is summus dens for the region ; the other gods are 
like wonder-working saints. 

Seeing, however, that the Divine power reveals 
itself in the zodiac, the theory involves a triadic 
conception of the godhead. The triad— sun, moon, 
and Venus — in their relation to each other, as 
well as each of these three bodies individually 
comprehends the whole being of the godhead. In 
the case of every mythological phenomenon, the 
question must be raised whether the divinity in the 
particular place or in the expression of its worship 
stands for the sun, the moon, or the Venus- (Istar-) 
character. In each case, however, the deity repre- 
sents at the same time the whole cycle, which 
repeats its phenomena in every microcosm of the 
natural worid. The same is true of Mardnk, 
Nebo, Ninib, and Nergal. In the teaching of 
Babylon, which is best known to us, the chief 
points in the sun’s track belong to them in a 
special sense as well as the quarter appearances 
of the sun s course. They can thus be designated 
sun-gods, but they can equally well be represented 
as forms of the moon or of Venus as they appear 
m their course. In like manner, they are repre- 
sentatives of the course of the cycle of nature ' 
(xammuz m the upper and under wmrld), •which 


runs parallel with the astral phenomena in the 
changes of the year. Marduk and Nebo as the 
embodiments of the spring and harvest phenomena, 
or Ninib and Nergal as the embodiments of the 
phenomena of summer and winter, could occupy 
the place of Tammuz in both halves of his cycle. 

The Babylonian sages reached the profound con- 
ception that time and sjmee are identical.” Both 
are revelations of the Divine power, and have 
therefore the same principles of division. 

The course of the world cycle is consummated in 
the struggle of the two powers of the world system, 
light and darkness, the upper and the under world, 
the summer of the world and the winter of the 
world. In the myths the sun and the moon are 
the combatants. The moon is, according to the 
Babylonian teaching, the star of the upper world 
(the reverse holds in Egypt). She dies and rises 
! again from the dead (inbu Sa ina rammaniSa 
ibbanH, ‘ fruit, which produces itself out of itself’) ; 
she symbolizes the power of life from the deai 
The sun, which, in opposition to the moon, stands 
at the low point, and in which the stars disappear, 
is the power of the under world. ‘Istar desires 
to hecome the queen of heaven.’ In the myth 
she is the heavenly virgin (in the zodiac she is 
represented by the figure of the Virgin with the 
ear of com or with the child) who gives birth to 
the sun-child or the moon-child, which then over- 
comes the dragon of darkness and thereby brings 
in the new era, — but then at the highest point of 
the course dies and sinks down into the under 
world ; or she is the Venus, who descends into the 
under world and brings up the fallen ones. The 
four planets of the four points of the world, which 
indicate in the gyration the turning-points of the 
' sun (Ninib and Nergal) and the equinoctial points 
(Marduk and Nebo), are made use of in the mythol- 
ogy in the following manner : Marduk is the 
bnnger in of the new time (the spring sun), Nebo 
(Hermes with the balance of the dead) is the guide 
to the dark half of the lower world, Ninib (Mars) 
brings the doom of the change of the summer sun 
(death of Tammuz by the boar, the sacred animal 
of Ninib), Nergal is lord of the dark half of the 
under world. Thus Marduk and Nebo exchange 
places under the precedence of Babylon, whose 
local god is Marduk. The r61e of bringing in the 
new time belongs in reality to Nebo. His name 
indicates that he is the ‘prophet’ of the new time 
(Nebo-Meroury is the moming-star ; in the word 
lies the root of the official name nebt’, ‘prophet,’ 
i.e. one who announces the new age).t 

The change of the arc of day and the arc of night, 
the summer and winter courses of the stars, and the 
related change of life and death in nature, result 
in the doctrine of the change of the Ages. The 
change of the seasons corresponds to the succession 
of day and night. According to the principle that 
the microcosm everywhere reflects the macrocosm, 
the year is a copy of the greater period of time, in 
which the evolution of the world is consummated, 
and the seasons correspond to Ages of the World. 

The acceptance of Ages of the World must go 
back to the observation of the stages of the sun’s 
course. Before we speak of these Sun Ages of the 
World, we shall give a survey of traces of Ages 
of the World in which the connexion with these 
stages is not at first apparent. 

The cuneiform texts mention ‘ kings before the 
Flood’ in opposition to ‘kings after the Flood. 
They are thought of as in past time : — 

* The Aesyr.-Bab. 'dtam, ‘world,’ ie the Heb. 6ldm, ‘primeval 
time,' ‘eternity.’ , 

t Jupiter, asa planet, has in itself no claim to special emphasis. 
In our order of the days of the week it occupies the fifth place 

' . ! fact that the classical peoples 

■ ■ • ■ ■ dtus is an indication of tnc 

'.••uv uiuuaiuu uf lue bauyiouian conception of the world. 
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1. Lam abftbiy ‘the time before the Flood.* In 
the time before the Kood there lived the heroes, 
wlio (according to the Gilgames Epic, which on the 
nth table tells the story of the Flood) dwell in 
the under world, or, like the Babylonian Noah, are 
removed into the heavenly world. At that time 
there lived, too, the (seven) sages. Asnrbanipal 
speaks of inscriptions of the time before the Flood. 
A magical text mentions a saj’ing of an old sage 
before the Flood. WAIy, 44, 20«, speaks of ‘kings 
after the Flood.* Berosus indicates along ■\viui 
the sages the early kings, who together lived 120 
years. 

3. Aloros (as Bab. Ar&ruTy 

2. Alaporos (Adaporo3)ssadflpa, C«. Marduk, the son of Ea !n 

ijjqi the new aj^e (cf. 

*' • » " a ' with the dragon, will 

p ■ * • 

5. AniMonsacm^h*, ‘man.* As Adapa corresponds to the 

Bibllca] patriarch Seth, Amfilon in like manner corre- 
sponds to Enosh (t.r. man). 

4. Ammenon «* t/mmdnu (* workmastcr*) *s C3ain (Calnan). 

* smith * (cf. Aram, ^aindya— * smith *)• 

6 . Megalaro5=?. 

6. Paonossat 

7. Evedorachosas^nmedt/ranJti, ‘farotirile of the great gods/ 

who taught bis son the secret cf hcaTen and earth ; t.e. 
Enoch, who >valkcd with Ood, and after a life of ^ 
years (the number o! the sun) was taken aw*ay. The 
JeATlsh feast of the turning of the winter sun (Jlitmtkkah^ 

* feast,* later applied to the dedication of the Temple) was 
connected with Enoch. Jubilees (4^) says of him : * Enoch 
was among the angels of Qod six Jubilees: and they 
showed him all tlial the ruU of th^ sun Is In heaven and 
on the earth, and he WTote it all down/ 

8. AmcmpsiD0s = dmef-5'm, ‘man of the cod Sin'eMethu* 

Bclah. There is a Babylonian text wluch communicates 
' the secrets* of AtnebSm, 

9. Otiartes (Oparte3?)= UUira-Txtiu, father of the Babylonian 

Noah (Utnaplltim, Ilasisatra, In Berosus XirutArdi). 

Berosus relates that Kronos before the Flood had 
ordered Xisutbros to engrave with letter-signs all 
things according to their beginning, middle, and 
end (engraving on tablets witli cuneiform letters is 
meant), and to deposit them in Sippar. After 
the Flood his cliildren and relatives had gone to 
Babylon, taken the uTitlngs from Sippar, and 
circulated them among the people. 

2 . The historic period, which ngaln unfolds iUelf 
in Ages. The division of tlie Ages into periods 
before and after the Flood is also connected with 
the course of the stars. The Golden Age of early 
times corresponds to the time in whicli the vermu 
equinox in the zodiac goes througli the dominion 
of Ann (fonr figures). The Flood brought the 
course of the world through the dominion of 
Ea (four figures, water-region) ; tlic Iiistorical 
period corresponds with Bel's realm of the zodiac. 
For the track of the zodiac is portioned out to 
Ann, Bel, and Ea, the triad of Divine power in tlic 
whole universe of space, corresponding on the 
zodiac to Sin, Samos, and Istar. Tiie restoration 
of the world after the Flood corresponds to the 
fa-sliioning of the world after the original chaos, 
wiiich also appears as the power of the waters (in 
the m 5 ih the water-dragon had been subdued) ; the 
world after the Flood corresponds to the primeval 
world after the Creation.t 

The application of Ages of the World to the 
periods of the evolution of the mon of mankind is 
connected in a special way with the teaching about 

* Morduk and Adapa art both abiallu, i.f. ‘ ' In Uit DIvInt 

sense. Sennacherib, who, by the destruction ol Babylon and the 
raising of Kineveh into proniinepce by violent means, sought 
to inaugurate a new era, allows himself to be glorified as Adapa. 
He says (K. 270, to): ‘ Assur spoke in a dream to the grand- 
father of the king, my lord " nbkallu" : “the king, the king ol 

-I — ” ig ^ ' » **ie oAkui/u and Adapa."* 

‘ • Age with ASurbanipal. 

■ , " ■ , ■ ■ - ■ ill shows traces of the 

notion found in the Babylonian narrative of the flooding of the 
whole world. The mountain where the ark landed is originally 
the mountain ol the world. The report of the Priests’ Clode (Gn 
gtr, laj gives the precise height of the mountain. On its top 
stands the tree of life (olive tree) from which the dove brings 
the leaf. The ark of the Indian Hood also lands on the moun- 
tain ol the -world. 


the calendar, *\vhich is based on observation of the 
precession of the equinoxes. 

By the precession of the equinoxes Is meant the gradual dis- 

f ilacemeot of the same point of day In the ecliptic, the middle 

Ine of the zodiac, • ■ . • 

tion of the axis o* ■ * 

In accordance wit - ' « * • • ■ , 

lane of the sun .. ■ ■ • < i • > 

‘or the obser^'atiou wf !,«», uiiciviito luis m uie luuow- 

ing phenomenon : The position of the sun in the same spring 
days recedes from year to year farther towards the east. In 
72 3*ear8 the displacement amounts to a day, in every' 2200 3'ears 
therefore, about a figure in the zodiac. The vernal equinox 
traverses once in 12 x 2200 .rears the water-region (Flood) and 
the flre-r^on. On this fact rests the teaching of Berosus riven 
above ip. 

In the region of further Asia, the earliest his- 
toric.al time of which we can find traces in the 
original sources had placed the cult of the god 
of the moon in the forefront. Sargon says, in nis 
State inscription of the king of Jleluhha, that his 
fathers had, from distant times, since the mon 
of the moon-god (Adi Nannar), sent no more 
messengers to his predecessors. In the scheme 
of the partition of the world between the moon 
and the -sun (moon=star of the upper world, sun 
= the star of the under world ; see above, p. 184’’), 
Nebo would, in tlic pre-Babylonian order, corre- 
spond to the moon, hlarduk to the sun. Nebo, 
too, in accordance with his character, is the 
‘prophet’; and, accordinw to the nature of the 
doctrine regarding him, fdso the victor over the 
power of darkness, tlie bearer of tlie tablets of 
fate. Under the inflnence of tlie supremacy of 
Babylon lie lias exchanged his rOle with Mardnk ; 
and this, by the way, agrees with the principle of 
the Babylonian dpetrine, according to which op- 
posites pass over into one another (east and west, 
south and north, summer and winter, day and 
night, exchange their rftles). We conld thus speak 
of an Age of the moon or an Age of Kebo, to wliich 
in the epoch of the supremacy of Babylon an Age 
of the sun or an Age of Marduh would correspond. 
But if there was a theory which reckoned in this 
way, still the latter is at least subsequently re- 
garded os the Age of the moon ; f.e. the N'ebo Age, 
which preceded the rule of Morduk of Babylon, 
has been transposed in the teaching of the 
calendar, which was reckoned according to the 
precession. 

(a) Age of the Ticins. — In the Age before the rise 
of Babylon (obout B.a flOOO-'JSOO) the sun stood in 
the zodiacal sign called the Twins, If we were to 
make additional nse of this circumstance in the 
theory of the Ages of the World, as we are in- 
clined to do, the two phases of the waxing and 
waning moon would in harmony with it correspond 
to these twins. The moon also is called repeatedly 
ellamoni, i.e. ’ twins ’ ; and the hierogl^hics of the 
zodiac, which even to-day indicate the'Twjns in the 
calendar, consist of the picture of the w.axing and 
waning moon, just as the Bomans represented 
Janns, who bears the character of the moon, as 
the two half-moons with human faces. 

This Age of the Twins was for Babylon the age 
of the settlement of the Semitic Babylonians. 

The Twins (Dioscuri) thus supply the ruling 
motive for all the myths which indicate the he- 
mnning of a new epoch (Cyrus, Cambyses, Romulus, 
Remus, etc.). And if any one in the time of the 
As.syrian predominance wished to dispose of the 
claims of Babylon, he went back to the archaic 
form of calculation. Either Nebo was deliberately 
raised to a more prominent place than Mardnk, 
or (e.g., under Sargon) Sivan, the month of the 
moon-god, was regarded as the first month of the 
year. In the same way the Roman calendar was 
made archaic by beginning the year with Janns 
(January), although the last month was called 
December (i.e. the tenth month). 
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One would expect an Age of the sun to follow 
an Age of the moon (the sun and the moon are also 
tudns). As a matter of fact, the reckoning ot tne 
calendar, which was changed about B.C. 2800, on 
the basis of the precession into the next fagure ot 
the zodiac, was so adjusted that in the zodiac the 
figure of the Bull followed the Tudns. 

[b) Age of the Bull.— This reform of the calendar 
was assisted by the actual state of afi'airs. The 
time of its introduction corresponds with the period 
in which Babylon became the metropolis of the 
world. Marduk, the god of the city of Babylon, 
the ‘farmer of Babylon’ (Nebuchadrezzar calls 
himself Ikkaru sa Babili, as representative of the 
god on earth), is symbolized by the bull, which 
corresponds to the figure of the Bull in the heavens,* 
In this way the Age of the sun came at the same 
time to its rights, for Marduk as the representa- 
tive of the Divine power is in an especial sense 
the sun-god. gammurahi took advantage of the 
reform of the calendar to glorify his rule as a new 
epoch of the world. He says that he has succeeded 
in ‘exalting Marduk.’ The priests of Babylon 
celebrate Marduk as the fighter with the dragon 
and as the demiurge, and found the claim of 
Babylon to world empire on the r61e of Marduk as 
creator of the world. The honour which belonged 
to Nebo as the lord of the destinies is transferred 
to Marduk. He determines on New Year’s day 
the fate of the world. Nebo, who in the older 
teaching carried the tablets of fate, is now recorder 
of the destinies. 

The calendar which corresponded to the Age of 
the Bull must have reckoned the beginning of the 
year a month earlier, so that the year began with 
lyyar and closed with Nisan ; for the world-epoch 
embracing a sign of the zodiac corresponds to the 
course of the sun through a sign of the zodiac, 
i.s, one month. That it was so reckoned can, 
of course, be proved only indirectly. The king 
of Assyria allowed himself to be invested in office 
in the month Ii^ar. The investiture is a ceremony 
which took place also in Babylon, and therefore 
according to Babylonian law. The king seized the 
hands of Bel-hlarduk, and by this act his rule 
obtained its ratification and consecration. This 
manguration was still observed in lyyar after 
Nisan must have long been regarded as the first 
month. Under Sargon and Nebuchadrezzar the 
inauguration took place in Nisan. The new 
calendar had thus in the meantime secured recoff- 
mtion for its claims. 


'The mythological motives of the Age of the Bt 
had to be taken from the myths of Mardd 
beeing that Marduk is regarded as the child of tl 
sun (the ideogram signifies ‘ son of the sun tl 
motive of the mysterious birth is connected wil 
his appearance as weU as the motive of the pers 
cution by the dragon (exposure and rescue). Tl 
myths of Marduk which are as yet knoivn ha’ 
not supplied evidence for his birth from the vire 
queen of heaven (see above, p. 184''). But tl 
myths tell of the marriage of Marduk. The chi 

Vi'"'? becomes tl 

husband of the queen of heavi 
celebrity who, in tl 
BMl a e, w^ distinguished as a i^er of the worl 
of dynasties, etc., was furnished with tl 
Marduk motive, if some antiquated method con 

^ /lif Tivins did not pref 

the motive of the Dioscuri (see above, p. 185*’) ] 


■buu’o! of the planets, Jupiter sig, 

Which the bS”il“the ‘'“"O'"®' 


‘S.argon the mighty king of Agada am I. My mother was a 
vestal,* my father of the lower class. . . . My vestal mother 
conceived me, in secret did she bear me. She laid me in an ark 
of bulrushes, closed my doors with pitch, laid me in the river. 
. . . The river bore me downwards to Afcki, the uater^arricr. 
Akki, the water-carrier, received me in the friendliness ot his 
heart, brought me up as his child, made me his gardener. During 
my activity I5tar fell in love with me. . . . For years I enJoyM 
sovereign power.* 

It is related of the hero of the Babylonian Gil- 
games Epic how Istar _ seeks to win his love, 
jfflian, however (BTwf. Anim. xii. 21), says his mother 
had been a king’s daughter, who conceived the 
hero by means of an insignificant man. 

Gudea, the South Babylonian prie.stly prince, 
says to the goddess, who stands by his side, ‘I 
have no mother, thou art my mother; I have no 
father, thou art my father; m a secret place hast 
thou borne me.’ 

Ninib appears in an epic poem as the bero, who 
will allow his royal power te extend to the bounds 
of heaven and earth. He is a child of Istar, he 
is called ‘ My father know I not,’ 

Asumasirpal allows the following story to be 
told of himself : 

‘I was born in the midst of mountains, which nomanknoweth; 
tbou bast, O Istar, with the glance of thine eyes chosen tne, 
bast longed for my supremacy, hast brought me forth from the 
mountams, and called me as ruler of men/ 

ASurbanipal •wishes to be regarded as a child of 
Istar, who bad once nourished him. The writers 
of his tablets represent his Age as the Golden Age 
of the world (cf, p. 187'’). 

(c) Age of the Mam. — The recognition of the fact 
that the calendar must now he arranged according 
to the Ram as the vernal equinox, and the fixing 
of it so, give to the otherwise unimportant king 
Nabonas.sar (Nahfi-nasir, 797-734) a special signifi- 
cance. The framers of the calendar in his time 
have dated a new age from Nahonnssar. Syncellus 
relates (Chronographia, 207) that Nabonassar, 
according to the testimony of Alexander I’olyhistor 
and Berosus, destroyed aU historical documents 
relating to his predecessors, in order that dates 
might he reckoned only according to his time (o-ura- 
■yoYilii’ rds irpi^eis twv irpi abrov paaihtuy Situs 

dir aiSrou ij KaBapWfiijTris ytyrirai tup %a\5aluv pauCKlav). 

The breaking of the tablets is not to be taken literally. It is 
the same as the turning o/ (ht books in reforms ot other ages, 
in Persia under Alexander, in China, B.c. 213, under Chin-shi- 
boang. In the case of the huming of the libraries of Alexandria, 
too, this motive must be taken into consideration. It signifies 
the beginning of a new era of Islam in Egypt under Omar. 

This is the reason avhy the Babylonian chron- 
ology contained in the extant inscriptions begins 
ivith Nabonassar. The Ptolemaic canon, too, which, 
as is well known, did not follow historical ends, 
but represented a calendar with astronomical 
liniits,t had begun with Nabonassar. The mis- 
understanding of Syncellus can also be explained in 
this way ; the Chronographia (267) says the Baby- 
lonians had from the time of Nabonassar written 
down the periods of the courses of the stars (diri 
Na^ovao'dpov robs xp^^ovs riys twv dcriptov Ktrijcrwr 
XoASami hirpipweav). 

In Babylon itself the reform of the Age of the 
Ram never obtained full recognition, because the 
Age of Nabonassar coincided yvith the fall of 
Babylon. The old Babylonian reckoning kept its 
hold here. Still Berosus, under the rule of the 
Selencids, reckons, as we saw (p. 183'’), ivith the 
Age of the Ram. The new reckoning seems to 
have found its chief support in Egypt. Just_ as 
the Bull Age received recognition by emphasizing 
Marduk of Babylon, in the same way the Age of 
the Ram served the purpose of glorifying Jupiter 
Amon, who is represented with the head of a 

* EnXtsif the ‘ sister of god,* in the Code of Hammurabi, the 
pnestiy representative of the sister-wife of Marduk, Ifitar. 

T It^was carried further for several centuries after Cbrww 
C^udius Ptolem®u3 is by no means the author ; he had coUectca 
the traditions and preserved them in their true form- 
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rnin, Altlioiipli lie in hb nature itlcntical with 
Mfl-rUnk. A^xandcr the Great, who nI!one<3 him- 
rclf to he celebrated b^ conteiiifiorary writera ns 
lord ol worlcb, niid to l>e painted by Apene" a* 
Jupiter, coti>ultcil the oracle in the oa'iio ol Jupiter 
Amcin. Manetho rnyn that under IJocchoris ‘a 
ram (ifttcrl fpokc,’ 

The doctrine of the Apei of the World, aa mar 
already have been inferrtai from the preceding 
explanation, b connected with the expectation 
of a deliverer. As deliverer there npi»:arf the 
Divine iKiwer, which reveal? itH'lf in the .*prinp 
equinox. It i? Mardiik-Adapa, it w the ‘ram,’ 
wiiich, nreordinp to the Ape, overeomev the power 
of darkne??. In 4 llira (U"'*’) the fcer reflect.? on 
the way? of the Hipheit: 

*TJ:rn the Ilirl'-c't locltpd at hit linet; to, ihrr wire at an 
end. and hit rent (» rruXa) were tell . . . ^•o 1 t thf tirt.h win 
be rvtrrthfd and rtturo . . . and Irujt hi the jedmnant and 
citrcj cf her crratcr.' 

In the“e words lie.' the fundamental relipious idea 
of the doctrine of the Apes of the World. ‘The 
a-ons were full.’ ‘Tlie time is fuirdlcd.’* 

The connexion of the doctrine of the Ape? of the 
World with the ex[>ectation of a deliverer produces 
tlio following elmracteristic opinions, which meet 
ns at once a? axioms : 

1. jT/ic jige of p'rfection lift at th' htginning. 
Just as pure knowledge, revc.alod hr the godhead, 
lies at the lieginning, so that it Vs the task of 
science to discover the original truth by ob-en-a- 
tion of the book oi revelation written do'wn in the 
stars, and to obtain freedom from the errors which 
have crept in through human guilt, to also the Age 
of pure happiness lies at the beginning. 

Tbis fundamental idea lias produced a tpccial 
IheoTj' regarding the doctrine of the Ages of the 
World which is Kascsl on the connexion of the 
planets with the tn'lnlt. Silver is tlic metal of the 
moon, gold the metal of the .«un,tcop{'cr the metal 
of fstar. Aeconling to the reckoning which 
licgins with the Age of the moon, the silver must 
have K-en the first Age, on which a les-s valuable 
then followed. We know from clavical antiquity 
Ibc fucce‘.'ion : Golden. Silver, Copper (Iron) Ages 
(llc'iod, llVrL ar.ti Doi/r, flO it, and Ovid, Metnm. 
i. SO If.). Tlic succes'ion of the .Age* of tbe World 
lies also at tbe liasis of the Itook of D.anicl. llic 
comroenceincnt with the Golden .Age i>oints to 
f'pypt, where the ran predominates (.»ce bIjovc, p. 
ISf'j. It ir.av, however, point to the Rabyloni.an 
conception, wjiicli give.s the first pkscc to Mnrduk 
as a sun pbcnonienon, just as the piar.etal scric.s of 
our days of the week places Sunday liefore Monday. 
The Golden Age is also c.alled tlie Age of Saturn. 
O'ving to the change of the heptagram into a 
t'ent.apram, Saturn is rcprc«cnto<i by tbe run, as 
Mars is br the moon ; and an astranomicaS text 
of the I’afivlonians, which h.v laa-n li.andtsl down 
tons front the time of the Arsacid", expressly aays 
that Saturn and the run are identical.; As far 
e.s the rest are coneeme^i, the onier of suevTcsion 
fxirrt'jonds to the astral theory, llie ihirtl, the 
t'op;>er Age. eorrv*j'onrf.s to fit.ar-A'eau.s, the third 
figure among the rulers of the rodi.ae. 

The stieves'ion gold, »ilvrr, co;'p,T. brings the 
•exond charaetcri'tie at the same time into view. 
It is as folhiv. s : 

2. Tf.f ti;~.ft art ! y sn a". — TItis i* mnrh 

• Tes/ ('t-gi, '(S.., 0.S1-S see tuIVs.-e * roll Is as e*»e!s 

• -si Xl rw* its fci S. ss. -i V? »? ';s tt it 

! f t Ks trrr. xr'jr.n- irj laM. tsrwt er »s LS» nric-tt c! 

ts’J’ ni f *3i'r*e, 

f ff rrU*. cf !.*♦ rf 

r- ? rxU*- *«*• cf 

t-grr. CIs : J Vi "T-* rrr-jrj cf rvv,-^r«. '.h 
9-^ cf u-t ?**'*? t#>crori*: JV"! 

%crt ?*:• I,*-* xriot'a f.'rrr (•'‘i'.cV f c li.**- ri** Irr. f~T 

J C'* f jsrr**'?; 'sec 
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more strongly expressed s' hen the theory depart* 
from the fchcme j-rovided by the phan’eta with 
regard to the fourth yAge, rmd allosia an /nrn Age. 
corrcsi'onding to the distress of the pre«ent time, 
to follow after the Golden, the Silver, and the 
Copper Agca The end of these evil time.*, which 
precedes the de*tniction of the world, is a time 
of cursing, a time of tribulation, mud the revcp.aJ 
of the n.atural order. The llabyloninn omens 
often sj>?3k of this time of cursing, which srands 
in opposition to the time the deliverer brings (-00 
above) ; ‘ AVben such and such things hnpiy'n in 
heaven, tlicn will the clear b'ceoine dull, the joirc 
dirty, the lands will fall into contusion, pr.avcrs 
will not lie heard, the signs of the proplict-s will 
become unfavourable.’ In a form of curse wliich 
speaks of princes who do not oWp- the commands 
of the gods, we have the following : 

* VtvitT tf* th< crjf win dftc’ir Ihf lV vill 

th^^ir chiWirn fer rol-l. hc:»?-4f:tj wJU d^rr; hrt 
t.Hf sfitt kfT Ibe tsclbtr nU Kt dw hvr 

diayhtcr/ 

In the Atnrhws myth, the text of which ori?n* 
nntes in the 3rd null, (the time of AmmiiAdtjj.^nh 
the dwtrc.s<c5 ^hich prcce<Io t!»c Tlood nrc rri.’vtfd. 
In the Im mytli the i-orain^r of the dcUvcTer ivfter 
the time of cursinp i« expected : 

•The ihoJl ret th? *4*icmrt, 

net tjtiTt ncf AoYTi* Aenrf*, lit? KUr 

the nUir.‘t«, th? ih* tht hcLnn hj* 

Ih? ChiU'An th? Cutras*, th? Lu!'j! Ta.rs Ui? 
enr land Another lirtl, on? inaa ether m?n. or.? t-roth^r rr. 
Injt they i^aIl ftrik.? each c*.h?r tl?ad. P-'t »!t?r P,a: •hall 
corre the AXXadii, who ihall Uj* thta alJ l?w aad crerwbflsj 
then fCTcralJr.** 

Signs in the sun and in the moon jiroelaim the 
end. In a hymn we have the following : 

•Ob, tslhfr t!<! . . . ch. lerd cf tbe Ur>e. tbs cwf irfr-'j hfr 
Usb, ttc tbc-fcat her kli Jlcsr tcac,*: IwrTr ta tbs 
city thin the mclhcr rejert her rm, tht *.fr her r,uila'-lf 
Heaven awl cirth are Ui-l lew, i,btre u as LrM kIU: ea Tt.v 
rjn d-ws net rl*s wt'gi his rwh*-":*- ever the U.*-,!. the rs-wa 
net tile seith her f ;hl ever thv Und. Bid srd nreo dn an*, tie* 
with their tedisnee ever thiv Uad.' 

The time of the curie corrcsj>ond* to the rule of 
the powers of the lower world. It i' like the time 
of the descent of lilar to Hades. When Vrnu.s is 
in the lower world, all life is dead. As it ts in the 
small year, so is it in the world year. 

But then come* the gnat rcvolatipn : 

3. TAe /.nppi; time of th' beginning ten-.rt back. 
The Itabylonisai texts seldom s'ls-ak of this time of 
bles-'ing.' It is only from the dci-rij lion of the 
hapiy rule of kinp, who arc p rai*'.’! by tbe wrilera 
of the tablets as the hringers in of a new Age, that 
wc can extract the motives of the time of bltu-’ing. 
Especially is this the ca»e with Aiurb-.nipal. 

the lirr.? Lh? l^r tL 1 fs*! r « ^ 

thrm? cf ir.r fa:Jh?r», lU^rtr-xr? li« ♦»r.l t-rih hi* ralr, !a 
Ih.? ; the rra'a **•* £’• t'jh h's Ifv* rar, th? 

tar* »tr« C’rrJ’-tlhr ?!!• I'h? h.ar»r»t 

c<Tn Altir-ia-.t, tb? f c;>, t.h«* Irrm J<r? ri-h 
th» cattle r^r anu* 

pTAt at'CSrdir.tr, ifrif^r trj rul? Ti'±. 

'A- Jerenlx*. /-‘jf AT c.'-m 

(-f;. h ‘I*? jil: 'ft v'h? cM 

da* AltrrVrtil Wtlilsll*);. »'n.sr,d\ 
i>fhrad?r, hAT^Zri ?th f'*’ 

i-T.. rp.tr.; H. VsV.tk.Vr. 

iVr* v-»j. h.. TTt?., /» itt a.'i/a 

OrbT'ti^ /.'r IvT. 

I. J, ti. 1 <Iif:r:Vs f't rfn^rrx '1/ 

tjrr • is t „ ?i;, 

Ai.ntr.r* 
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f lh(' Kc!y>^^^ or of 
lie no: n: to bo c^-^ntial to Kmf. 

jt,.:,.-, i-xixVi tipn r." a rcliinon or os a 

■;v. Nor r.r>: thevof mvtbolopca! monicnt, 
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irj-.tt- r of •'f-rcnl^r Icnov.leil^rc, 
n {! ; Mh;"'. <<-,,.n!.5 rnv, /c/.-iyriiAi. N'cvcrtlielc?', 
1 * to**v cr.n i*" ] iOV**'l 1*5 1*** 5'*jr;’ oI*i ! ns tiio^ nrc 
f.f t)i!; rnvrir.iis of ISiidilhns ol the 

VrhWc f.ro Iiononriti, nnd have l)e<.'n tliily re- 
.-- ■Vir!! hvthc of cverj- country, Sinlin- 

as ^'c!! ns Mon;,'oli.'>.n : cs, moreover, t-omc 
f its of J.’tilos-oiihirnl or reliitions reflexion nrcinlcr- 
i-.ovcn 'stsh t!i(‘:!i. «c nsny Iw nllosved to consider 
ti-,- fubji'c! in nil its n«j>ccts. 

75 'fr ;t no l-^r.-,;rrt'ftnn*n-.'criit!rn(or»sr!W'lm): there will 

r'xs-l it ; C't U*?ie tvro point* til lladdlii*t r-hool* iprec. 
I' It, wtth*al fr.er.tt^ntntr that fpeaibtioni on th? iK^-innin^ or 
!>i V.< rt th* <rsr! 0 » itr foririMra by the llaildha in ronie 
!*i!i (**e Aor-inruii lIlo'Mhlitll. it cvjst be oleerved that 
(.'.-.•r iianenl |o irar,!— irratlon lor th* Arhals, 5' ho rightly any 
at the tin** e! dstry, 'TtiU fxlatcncT is lor me the last one.' 
Xtrc-.trr. in the Ita Hhitro ol the Orral Vehlde, AraloVita, lor 
ir*t>.-~e <«" Avatortra). rerotrrtl (o t>o't;>one his entering Into 
binSra t;.'! rrrry erfature iboald, by Ills own really divine 
esf-rtit**., base l.'en carried Into the peace ol miration. The 
jrc'ifni, where the tern are tilenU or rallier, contradictory, 
v*;'J trr'o'iy >.are to l,e ro'red as it has teen by the lUfikhya; 
th" r’4:n***r*cf lb* rmls tein;r infinite, there srill never come 
a ti.nt* wl.en all wil! i.att attained Kirvina. Hence there need 
!e no d's;c.n )*r.cT, lor re can be amonij the elect, H only we 
care t'-t it. 

Ti "e’ries cn tii* rerolittions of Ihewe.rld are eaJd, in the /JroA* 
n'.-tt'icjft.o, to ie extra.oeotjs to |I-jfIdbi*tn, and even alien to 
Its sy rit tbit t.’jej'foon became natnralircd ; and, while oritrin- 
abj irrj liVe the Itriiimanlcal theories, they were worked alter 
a ii*w p'an. 

TSi-re is mention tn the lotsrth edict o! Atoka ol the neat 
d*5tr-i-t'''n of tf." IV.irerre. ‘The pious kinc hoi>es that Ills 
ao-s, 11 1 irrandi "o*, and »o on, will malnboln e<>oA practices tIJl 
t!.* aj* of ec*nd.-al deitructlon (mdiroffaltippa).' Tills text 
ilvi i.ot, hoaeirr, prove l.hat the belief In the very speedy 
d vapicaranoe ol itu'ldt.bm was still unknown. 

T/te c.inonicnl Pali texts do not furnish us with 
the. romidoic^ theory now to bo etnted. These 
nl.’lird on)y liint.s or nllusions, from which it is 
difficult to draw nny conclusion as to the condi- 
tions of tho elnboration of the doctrine. Tlic.se 
Iiirits, liosvcvor. will b<; c-trefully riointcd out So 
fur ns the iliiddhi.sni of the Sontli is concerned, we 
derive oiir knowfedpe from the Commentaric.s, of 
which the mntcrinis nrc much older tlinn Btiddhn- 
L'ho;n, their official compiler; nnd for the Bud- 
dhism of the North from .Mongolian, Tilxitnn, nnd 
Chinese sourcas, confinned by tho Ahhidharma 
literature. 

The general lines nrc ns follows : 

A 'I'criod' Ihtrpa), or 'Great Period’ (moAtJ- 
of cosmic.nl evolution, Ls to Ik* 
dividtbl into four ' IncnJculahles ’ (asahkhei/ya) or 

Inc.alcnl.able Period.s’ (aiahkheyijalcappa, asah- 
/.•Aycyo.tdfnft). There Inst nrc nlwnvs mentioned 
in the fol owing order: (11 Peritxl o'f destruction 
fi,hnrta):a!i>a]; (2) of duration 
of the destnielion (sor>iraf(/r/M«r/iK, 
ym, when the world remnins destroyed) ; (3) of 
revolution ( riraf/oe, tumr/ari : 

How lonw is cn ‘ incnlcttlnhle’ period? The 
answer jnven by Buddhn him«e!f i^ a very good 
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«li nil b.as ftmml it.w way into the Chinese nnd 

»'> 7 »'d-Vin ol imn to 


I - - ■ •j i y-i. <■ •ii'iuijiiuii Ol iron to 

be toueiievl everr linn-lrct) yc.ars by n mnslin veil ; 
.ic mountatn sviH 1« dea;roye<l before the Inc,al- 
cu!,-.b.e IS nt nn end -nnd the so,;». 3 rn hw no 

nysilShVisSii,"''' 

-7^";;'?'"'' .I;”-W'-m occurs in the .VaAnt-aslu ft. 
-<1. It 1 . s.aid that the fui5,te P.udd.hn mn«l. lie- 


fore becoming n Bnddlm, p,a.ss through ‘s'.r.gea'v- 
•tcrrace.s' of imme.a,suralile duration (ai-in-t,'.', 
nproeitya). ‘ If it be so,' ti.slcs Ki'ityAynna, ' } . 5 v 
will tlic future Buddha ever ntt.aln’the high;- 
stnge?’ a\.nswcr; ‘It is the_ same with tbe.x^, 
of tlie M'orld : c.acli of them is immeasurable, ar.: 
ncvcrthcles.s there nro many Age-.' 

Xoraithstaniiing these very clear »t.aiemtnt*. Pufi ibbti a-,; 
tnodrrns have tried to calculate tlie ' Iiiealcuiabie.' • 
ya,' like many other words of tlic tame ti!ta.ainr (as-! i.C.-, 
ire plenty of words in Sanskrit to express ' in tu 

t<en used to indicate nn exact number. Pul the lists cl •b'.-* 
nutnliert.' the so-cal!e<i partin', are constr.icte<i oti ri.Jrr--', 
principles: the j>rogre'slon being tometlmes Iw 
too. 1(‘X): or 10, lO.iTO, 1,0(»,000 . . .), fomctlnifS brt-;jtn( 
ant! the ojaftihj eta docs not alwaja bold the tame lA-e b l.>? 
lists. A. Uimusat said that an ‘ Incalcttlable'»l folijwrd !t 
17 ciphers (lOO.OW, 000, 000,000, COO) years. Put lli.** r.-4*rt 
pdve a par.in/An, not nn atartiApeya. From Die AM.s-s-.: 
padlp'iii, Rurnouf and linrdv admit 1 loliowed byfrdfb'st; 
and tlicre it, according to the first nawetl, a very l*.r-T.''.> 
combination ol the first • nombres premiers' in the !crrra'-‘-a 
ol lids number. JoinvlIIe (SInhafese unnamed tjurrrs) lai 
1 followed by 03 ciphers, ftom Purmesc soiirecs, Pa"ep- r 
has 1 followed by 1C3 ciphers, and Piirnouf, l-vlIO rii.'trt 
Accortling to tlic Northern Ahhtitharma list, arartU; f;,‘.r U--: 
the S3rd of a geometric progression (1, 10, loO . , we hi'r I 
followed by 02 ciphers. Lastly, the PiiddAdralaiktala l.c. 
gives a much larger number ol ciphers. (liven a progm*'-’''. 
10, Ui7, 101, 10’, . . . atartlApega is the lOIlh term: to sn'.* 
the number thus describesj sve siiould require r.'2 feptiiiirri 
of kilometres of ciphers, allosving tliat one ciplier o.a-rj-ri t 
length ol o.noi m. Tliat suggests In some degree the vx--..-*,, 
of an * Inc.alculaiiic.' 

Tlicoreticiilly, each ‘Inc.alcnlnble’ is tlivideti into 
twenty Aniarakalpa<i (’’kappa) or ‘ Interiiicdhie 
Periods.’ But tho ndvnnlago of thi.s divi.simi is 
not very cltytr, except in tho third Incalculable, 

bVhen the Great Period begin.s, of which the 
Destruction Age Is tho first port, the iivcritge 
duration of hnrann life is 80,000 years, Gradualty 
there is moral dctorioralion, with a corresponding 
decroa.se in tlic ngc of man (sec infra, p. ISti ). 
The dcstniction is near at liand. A Imiidred tlion- 
sand years heforc it is to begin, a Dci-'t or Angvl 
(a ‘Buddhist Noah,’ ns ho has Iroon called) gives 
to the world of consciou.s creatures a wontiu;! almul 
the fortiicoining calamity.'* In course of tinto fill 
the crealure.s, with tho c.xccptioii hist to Ire note*!, 
attain reincarnation in higher world.s, i.e. in sphcK" 
wliich (rill not be overtaken by the destnielion- 
The time for a higher reward nny be said to Imtc 
come for the grcuit majority of creatures, after 
numerous migrations ainongst ordinarj’ goo<l nnd 
bad births, 'riicy alone ‘ in whom tlie root cl 
merit is destroyed' by adliesion to wrong views, 
nnd for whom ‘the word of deliverance h.as 
utterly pcri.shed,’ cannot by nny means ascend into 
tlie higher realms ; nnd os tho hell in wliich thev 
are tormentod is going to lie annihilated, tliey "ill 
take rebirth in the boll of some iinivci>e who^c 
dc.stniction is not imminent. El.=uwlicrc it i« (aid 
that there arc scif-rnado hells for them. In tlieo'd 
Bourcc.s it would scorn tliat only Devadnttn, tlic 
cousin nnd rival of Sftkyamuni, will endure ' for 
an age,' or ‘ for agc.s ' {happa({ha) in a state of 
p.ain. 

This gradual di.sappoariiig of the animate wnrl i 
(tatlaloka) fiilfil.s the first Intcniicdintc Pcric"' 
the Ago of Dc.slniction. Now licgins the Dcslniv- 

lion of the ‘rcccptaclo-world’ (Mri/urmfoA'a) itsc'f, 

by fire ((rjafisamvarlamj, by water (a/r’j, or b)' 
wind Tlierc is a complete tel of 04 (!rr.ar 

Pcriod.s, in regular succc-ssion ; seven dc.stniclior.v 
by fire, then one by water, then seven by fire, t!i''n 
One by water, and soon, the last, i.c. tlicOtb, K-mg 
by wind. M'c arc told that the dcstniction bv fiic 
does not rc.acli so high in the various splifrcs of tj ' 
cosmos as does the destnielion by w'atcr; ar.<* t.'-* 


•All th« goits cfttW I/skal.yulti* Iwltl th!» om-v t! 
»crortJn;r to tht* nruf!/U{ffU77;;it (Wurrm, 

\ yirMdhUMfna^ xiii. ; ArKK-ntliv**?^ .„V.' 

p. IlbT. for fir&Iimanlcai 
purAna/ ap, Aufrecht, Cat. p. 5tC; »» -i-U**' - 

*.rr. '.••'imrarlxi. FarbrartaVa.* 
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destruction by \nnd is greater than the destruction 
by water [samvattamnd, limit of destruction).* 

But there are discrepancies between the European authorities, 
and probably also between the sources. Koppen has a very 
ingenious theory, stating that there are great, mean, and little 
destructions by fire, and so on. He goes so far as to ascertain 
the order in which they will succeed, though he confessedly 
fails to find any authority to support his vieu-s. Does the 
destruction by fire annihilate only the worlds up to the abode 
of the ilahabrahmans, inclutUng the sphere of the first medita- 
tion? Or does it annihilate the two abodes immediately 
superior belonging to the second Dhj-ana iPariitafubhat and 
Aprarna^dbhax)^ Does the Water*Destruction, which in any 
case destroys the three second Dhy^a abodes, destroy also the 
two first third Dhyana abodes ? t Hardy, misundersto^ by Kop- 
pen, gives a Uunl opinion : the vr^ter destroj-s the first thira 
Dhyana abode. LastU’, there seems to be a general agreement as 
regards the_'Vind which overthrows the worlds up to the second 
fourth Dhyana abode. The matter would be a little too fancifttl 
to detain our attention if we did not find in the Brahmajdla, 
the first Sutta of the Dighanikdi’a^ the orif^ of the contest. 
Buddha, explaining the origination of the universe, states that, 
during the period of destruction, beinCT have mosUj* been re- 
born id toe World of Radiance (i.e. in tie third second Dhyana 
abode^hence the opinion that the fire (the fire must be meant, 
as it 13 toe more frequent) reaches up to the second second 
Dhyana abode; but Buddha adds that, at the origin of time, 
the Palace of Brahma with Mahabrahma appears, this being 
fallen from the World of Radiance, There is no mention here 
of the tu'o first second Dhj*a.tra abodes, which ^rould have been 
necessarj* steps of decadence; hence the opinion that the 
destruction does not to higher than Brahma Palace — 1 .«. the 
apex of the second memtation. 

We may conclude that the theorj* of the celestial abodes was 
not perfectly elaborated when the ISrahmajdta was compiled. 

Det^iils t are given of the destmetion by Fire, 
wrought by eeven suns, well knouTt in the Brah- 
manical literature. All water is dried up, begin- 
ning 'irith the small rivers; and the appearance of 
the seventh sun gives rise to the general conflagra- 
tion. As regards Water, the Siksdsamachchaya is 
the only text to give us the names of the four 
Dragon-Kings who pour drops always increasing 
in size, each for five Intermediate Periods : 
I|adhfira, Gajaprameha, Acchinnadhara, Sthflia- 
binduka,§ It treats the matter from a philo- 
sophical point of riew : * Whence comes the water?’ 
it is asked, 'From nowhere.’ 'And where does 
it go when the deluge is at an end*?’ *To no- 
where.’ The destruction is also said to reach tlie 
Bn^ma - heaven, hut it is not said to go higher. 
The destruction by winds is parallel. The Pali 
commentator gives the name of one of them, prach- 
chanda. 

Nothing is known of the Second Period. The 
■world remains chaotic, or, if w*e prefer it, a pure 
notliing : ‘ The upper rejpons of space become one 
with those below, and wholly dark,’ There are no 
ashes left by the fixe ; no dust by the ivincL One 
would assume that the water (which, being very 
acid, disintegrates the Iron or (Crystal Jlountains) 
does not annihilate itself. On the contrary, ‘the 
water does not settle so long as anything remains, 

* To understand the following, the reader is referred to the 
Cosmology*. We give below the necessary' Ideas; 

Above the world of desire (Ce, the four continents. Mount 
Meru with its divine inhabitants) begins the •world of fonn, 
consisting of three (or two) heavens of the first meditation, 
three of toe second, three of toe third, eight of the fourth. Above 
are the four heavens of non-fonn. The worlds are organized in 
such a way that the second meditation realms are established 
above a thousand first meditation realms (Little Chiliocosm); 
that the third meditation realms cover a thousand second 
meditation realms (Middle Chiliocosm) ; that the fourth medita- 
tion re^ms cover a thousand third meditation realms (Great 
Chihocosm). For one universe, in the proper sense of the 
word, there are 1,000,000,000 first meditation abodes (Brahma- 
heavens), 1,000,000,000 Mount Merus. One universe is the 
‘field of a ^ddha.’ The authorities are not very conastent. 
For Instance, we learn that the destructions by fire, etc., 
destroy toe same number of worlds (1,000,000,000). * In lateral 
expansion the world-cycle alwaj-s ^rishes to the extent of a 
Buddha’s domain * {Tisuddhim, xiiL, in Warren, p. 321). 

t The latter opinion is better supported by the texts at our 
command (J" PTS 1891, p. 116). 

t For particulars see Spence Hardy, i/anuaZ; Koppen and 
Warren, focc. eitl. 

5 In the * Matsyapurana,* CaL Oxon. Si7b, S3, there are seven 
clouds ‘to give the desbnetion-water ’ ; the first ig named 
‘destruction* (^arfirarfa). 


but everything becomes impregnated -vvith -water 
and then suddenly settles and disappears.’ 

When the time of renovation is come again, 
i.e. when the former merit of the beings bom in 
higher abodes is exhausted, and they have to be 
reborri in inferior regions, first (in the case of de- 
struction by fire) ap^ars the abode of Brahma 
(Brahmavimana), rntn its threefold division oi 
inhabitants, coining from the Abhasvara ab^e ; 
then in order the three Deva abodes of the Pari- 
nirmitava&ivartins, the Jfirmanaratis and the 
Yamyavimana (gods, Yamas, the Tnsitas, etc., 
are not named) ; then the Circle of the SYind {vayu- 
mandala) on which is established the Circle of 
Water, eta, -ndth Mount Mem and its heavenly 
inhabitants, -with the sun and the moon, etc. : all 
this is called the bhdjanaloTai or the ‘receptacle- 
world.’ And that is the end of the first Inter- 
mediate Period of the ‘ Incalculable of Renovation.’ 

During the nineteen following periods the in- 
ferior parts of the bhdjanaloka are successively 
peopled by men, and so on. First the men are 
said to be aparimitdyu, i.e. ‘of immaasurable 
life.’ Snch they remain to the end of the Period 
of Renovation, according to the AbhidbarmaJeoSa. 
The sources knoivn to Hardy and Koppen agree 
in stating a decrease to 80,000 or 84,000 years. 
When the infernal beings have appeared, the 
Incalculable Period of Renovation [vn-arlamdnd- 
vasthd) is finished. 

The following Period of Duration (vivrildvnsthd 
prdrabdhd) is dirided into tvven^ well-character- 
ized Intermediate Periods. During the first, the 
whole of which is of decrease, the average duration 
of human life falls from ‘ immeasurable length ’ (or 
from 80,000 years) to ten years. The eighteen 
foUoiving are divided into two parts: the first 
of increase (vtkar^htlpa, iird/dximitfJia), during 
which life increases from ten years to 80,000 years ; 
the second of decrease (apaJmrsalxtbjoa, adbomvkha) 
inverselj’ to the first. The twentieth and last is 
only of increasa We do not know if the first and 
the last are shorter than the remaining ones, but 
that seems probable. 

Here toe Brahmanic toeory of toe Four vvgoi finds a place : 
the increasing wflJ be dirided into the Iron, Bronze, Silver, and 
Golden Ages ; and the decreasing will be parallel (Kali, Dvapara, 
Treti, Krta). We are now (a.i>. IW7) in the Iron Age of toe 
first Intermediate Period of the Period of Stability (this Inter- 
mediate is only decreasing). From & hundred years, the highest 
attained In the Iron Age, life is dechning to ten. 

When the decreasing Kali Age begin^ the fire calamities 
(tofdpa) begin to prevail ; but when life is reduced to ten 
years(datorarfdjni^iaipaWthedestiny of men is worse. At the 
end of every Intermediate Period (except the last, or the 20th, 
whi<i 13 only of increase) the greater number of living beings 
passan-aybr hunger, epidemics, and sword. Some say that 


and Chinese sources. Spence Har^ establishes a connexion 
between pre' •“ ’’ ' " — • 

Love, Epidei ■ 

and Wind. ’ * ■ 

many Inten 

‘Incalculabl , . ' . . 

ing to the final modes of passing away.* The majonty of the 

creatures being dead, the remaining ones are ‘converted,* and 

the age of roan increases again. A new intermediate Age has 

begun. 

If we except the speculations on the ' creation * 
by the uniteu merit of all sentient existence, and 
on the ‘repopulation’ of the Trorlds, which axe 
perfectly free from pantheistic views, and, being 
built on the doctrine of Jxirmay axe p^ectly Bud- 
dhistic, there is not much Buddhism in the cosmo- 
gony we have studied. VTe must add some details 
which are part of the Buddhist’s own m 3 ri:hoIog 3 ^. 

Periods (i.e. great Periods) are said to be ‘void* 
{^unyakalpa) if no Buddha appears in them. They 
are ‘non-void’ or ‘Buddha-periods’ in the opposite 

* See Kfippen, 2S2, n. 1. He adds that, acconiing to ‘some,* 
these plagues appear onlyte toe Intermediate Period im- 
mediately preceding the Destruction. 
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case. Sometimes a great Period elapses between 
two appearances of a Baddba; sometimes an in- 
calculable number of great Periods ; sometimes, on 
the contrary, there are in the same period many 
Buddhas. We have ‘ substantiar-periods 



cious- or ' greatly auspicious,’ with five. 

Such is the present Period. There have hem 
twenty-nine ‘void* Periods before it. So far the 
old tradition. The redactors, moreover, of the 
MaUvastu (ui. 330), the Chinese Buddhist pU- 
grims, etc., are already aware that in the Bhadra- 
kalpa a thousand Buddhas are wanted. 

At the beginning of the Universe, when the 
primordial water (see above, 189”) is about to give 
M'ay for the appearance of the solid world, a lotus 
appears at the place where the sacred tree of 
Buddha has been and -will be.* There is no flower 
if the period is to be void ; there are as many 
flowers as forthcoming Buddhas. + Compare the 
Br5binanical flower. 

Another point of interest is the description of the 
first men, or, as it has been called, the Buddhist 
Genesis.J (Driginally, falling as they did from 
the Ahhasvara-abode, human beings retained the 
attributes of their former existence. Born by 
* apparitional-hirth,’ self-radiant, with joy as their 
only food, and with spiritual bodies, such beings are 
evidently meiintby the ‘men of immeasurable life’ 
referred to above (see p. 189”). There is neither sun 
nor moon. As time goes on, earth appears on 
the surface of the primeval ocean. It is a savoury 
earth, and, as it were, a foam. Men eat it, and 
their radiance is lost for ever. Sun and stars 
furnish some light. Then follows the eating of 
some honey-moss, of creepers, of a marvellous rice. 
It is a long decadence. When this last has become 
a regular food, organs of sex appear ; and with the 
institution-.of marriage, of private property, and of 
caste, begins the organization of human society. 
Interesting for general folklore (especially the de- 
tails on marriage), the story is certainly very old, 
and was adapted before^ the classification of the 
celestial abodes. That in falling from the AbhSs- 
vara-ahode the heings do not go through the 
heavens of Brahma and the Devas, and that these 
pe utterly ignored, are significant facts. But it 
is more astonishing that the ‘ self-appearing ’ men 
do possess the attributes of the Abhasvaras. We 
might assume that there was originally no con- 
nexion between these first men and any sort of 
degenerated gods. The first men were regarded 
as abhasvaras, i.e. ‘ resplendent,’ and the Abhas- 
vata gods themselves may he derived from this old 
conception. 

‘ Heoherohes Bur 1» Religion 
do Fo In ./.ds TilJ. 281; A. Rdransat, 'Essala out la Cosmo- 
et la Cosroo^gonie dea Buddhiatcs,' :831, in mianges 
PosiAumw, pp 06-131, 'Fo-Koue-Ki’ ; 1 . J. Schiidt ,' hi 
Tausend Buddhas’ In Jlfam. Acad. St. Fetersburg, 6. U. p « • 

Buddhistloal Annala,' 
<*< tonne Lol^ 
S,' Hardy, Manual of Budhiamt^. 

1^2‘nds (1831), pp. 80, 163- 
Buddha (1857-9), 1. 266-289- 
Childers, Falx Diet, p, 185 ; Eitel, Ba 7 xdd>ook (1888), 68 ’ 

„^\J??'^''.^’>^^<^^-~^^ddhimagga, xlii., trans. by Warren 
EuddKxsm an Transiniions (1900), p. 821 ff. : the Sarvastirmi,) 
treatoe enHtled BokaprajHapti, known In the Tibetan version 
Vijxgrtenaiags-pa, Tandjur, Mdo. Ixii. i-lQT), regarded by the 


Vaibbiisikas as fprroing part 


nt fVin — 


t*"® mjrScana see Beal, Suddhui 


■■ . ^uaaKusn 

I'n., 113); neUhst 
have been direcUi 
of Abhidhama, 
iubhuu “I uie Auiiianarmakogavyakhtjg, fol. 
262 of the MS. of the French Asiatic Society, which has b«o 
consulted for the present article. 

L. DE LA ValliSe Poussis. 

AGES OF THE WORLD (Christian*).-The 
poets and the philosophers of pagan antiquity 
have, as a rule, represented the evolution of faan 
as a gradual hut inexorable decay, putting the 
happy era at the beginning, and asserting that the 
world would end in complete .destruction. Tile 
Christian idea is exactly the opposite ; and this is 
quite natural, for Jesus Christ caused a great hope 
to sliine on humanity, groaning in the daikness of 
paganism. The prophets of Israel had already 
flung out some rays of this hope, in foretelling the 
coming of the Messiah, who would establish on 
earth an era of true religion, of peace and happi- 
ness. In short, while pagans placed tlie Golden 
Age in the past, Christians put it in the future; 
they have described the history of the world as an 
ascent, if not continuous, at least intcTmlttently 
progressive, and finally triumphant, towards good 
and happiness. The writer of the Apocalypse (ch. 
20) describes in an imaginative style the last plia-ses 
of this historical drama. 

St. Augustine is the first Father of the Church 
who explicitly mentions Seven Ages in the histoiy 
of man, and all the theologians who followed him 
were more or less inspired by his idea. His plan 
is derived from the ‘Days of the Creation^ in 
(Jenesis. The passage is de Givitate Ddf xxii. 30 
ad fin, 

Paulus Orosius, a Spanish priest (d. 418), the 
friend and admirer of St. Augustinej to whom he 
defeated his Historic^, besides trying to prove 
incidentally the Bishop of Hippo’s _theory_ of the 
government of God in history, divided his work 
into seven books, which, however, correspond to 
difierent epochs. He had clearly come under the 
influence of Roman history. The founding of 
Rome, the taking of the city by the Gauls, the 
death of Alexander, the taking of Carthage, the 
Servile War, the reign of Csesar Augustus, with 
which he makes coincident the birth of Jesus 
Christ, — these are the memorable events which 
form the boundaries of his periods.t 

The Venerable Bede (d. 736), who in bis 
Chronicled owes much to Paulus Orosius, also 
adopts seven Ages, and surmises that the last one, 
ending with the year 1000, ivill mark the end of 
the world. 

Adson, abbot of Montier-en-Der, in his treatise, 

* (As the Jews were accustomed to distinguish the age befor^ 
from the age after, the advent of the Messiah, so the majority 
of NT writers distinguish 6 aiuv oCror from alhy 6 pthXuv. In 
both ^Bcs an ethical is always Buperimposed upon the temporal 
meaning. The former age is the period which shall elapse 
before the appointed Parousia of Christ, ‘the period of m; 
stability, weakness, impiety, wickedness, calamity, misery 
(Thayer); the latter is the age after Christ has come again in 
Power to establish the Kingdom of God definitively, with all IM 
DlesBingB. It is inaugurated by the resurrection of the dead, 
and it answers, in scope and nature, to the completed work pi 
Christ. The present world, as being material and transient, is 
under objection to angels, who mediate the Law ; the world to 
come (n oiKoeptw) g pe’XAovira, He 25), on the other hand, U 
viewed os^already existent, In a sphere transcending this earth, 
out ol which it will come down as a new- and divine order oi 
things. The term ‘ world ' (olitovaeioi) expresses the constitu- 
tion of that state of things which as * age ’ (aiwv) is viewed more 
in relation to its development in time. The tone of the NT in 
speaking Of the present age is almost invariably one of censure. 
The gull between the — 
being quite absolute. ’ 

project themselves In ' 
mg harmony and orde 

and preparing ultimately to supersede the laws of the present 
dispensation. H. R. SUcxiN-rpsii.l 

t See the Anglo-Saxon version of the Bistoria of Orosius by 
Alfred the Great, ed. Bosworth, London, 1859. 
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de Antichristo, dedicated to queen Gerberge (954), 
sketches the preliminaries of the final jndgment, 
■which ■will follow the apostasy predicted by St 
Paul, and the struggle against Antichrist ; and he 
puts OS' the end of the ■world until this epoch. 

Bernard, a hermit of Thuringia (d. 960), an- 
nounces, on the contrary, that the end of the 
world is near. He and a great number of preachers 
in the 10th cent., through their allegorical inter- 
pretation of the A^ocaljmse, spread the belief in 
the immediate commg of Antichrist and the end 
of the world. Nevertheless their position was 
combated as an error by Abbo, abbot of Fleury- 
sur-Loire, the most learned monk of his time. 

Scotus Erigena (d. circa 890) groups the first six 
Ages into three epochs, e<ich marked by a different 
j^nesthood. The first epoch, comprising the first 
live Ages of St. Augustine, was contemporary ■with 
the patriarchs and priests of the OT. The second, 
beginning rvith Jesus Chi^t, ■was marked by the 
priesthood of the NT. Erigena foretells a third 
in the everlasting life, when all the faithful 
will serve as priests, and rvill see God face to 
face. 

Joaclum of Floris (d, 1202), the famous visionary 
hermit of Calabria, in his book, de Concordia, 
adopts Erigena’s division into three Ages or re- 
ligious conditions, and places each under the con- 
trol of one person of tne Trinity; but, differing 
from his predecessors, he holds that these periods 
overlap each other. The Age of the Father extends, 
accordmg to him as well as to Scotus Erigena, 
from Adam to Christ. The Age of the Son starts 
from Elisha, and reaches as far as 1260. The last 
Age, that of the Holy Spirit, takes its origin from 
St. Benedict and the establishing of the monks in 
the ■Vi’’est, and rvill last until the end of the world. 

•The first era,' eays Joachim, ‘was that o( knowledge, the 
second that ol wisdom, the third will be that o( complete in- 
telligence. The first was servile obedience, the second was 
filial servitude, the third will be liberty. The first was the 
trial, the second action, the third will be contemplation. The 
first -was fear, the second faith, the third 10111 be lore. The first 
■was the ace of slaves, the second that of eons, the third will be 
that of mends. The first was the An of old men, the second 
that of young: people, the third will be that of children. The 
first passed under the light of the etars, the second was the 
dawn, the third will he broad daylight. The first was winter, 
the second the beginning of spring, the third will be snmmer. 
The first bore nettles, the second thorns, the third will rield 
wheat. The first gave water, the second wine, the third will 
give on. The first is connected with Sentuagesima, the 
second with Quadragesima, the third will be Easter. The 
first Age refers, then, to the Father, who is the originator of all 
things ; the second to the Son, who condescended to pnt on orrr 
clay ; the third will be the Age of the Holy Spirit, of whom the 
Apostle has said, FTAerc the epirit o/ the Lord u, there is liberty* 
(ae Concordia, lib, v. c. 84). 

Dante does not number the Ages of the World, 
but, borrotving the form of his prophecy from the 
figures of the A^calypse, foretells the vengeance of 
God against the Dragon, tvhich has broken the ■ivheel 
of the Chariot of the Church, and announces that 
the one sent by God, whose number is 610 (=dvx), 
will loll the foul thief and the giant who sins ■with 
her (Divina Commedia, Purg. xxydii. 43 IF.). 

Bossuet, in his Discours sur Vhistoire universdle 
(1681), returns to the seven Ages of _the_ City of God, 
but considerably modifies the divisions of St. 
Augustine, According to him, the first Age, from 
Adam to Noah, comprises the creation and the 
beginnings of man. The second, from Noah to 
Abraham, was marked by the Flood and the first 
punisliment of man, and opens the era of the 
bloody conquests. The third Age, from Abraham 
to Moses, was contemporaneous ■with the begiiming 
of the OT. The fourth stretches from Moses to the 
building of the Temple at Jerusalem by Solomon. 
The fifth goes to the end of the captivity of Babylon ; 
the sixth runs from Cyrus to Jesus; the seventh, 
and last, reaches from the Nativity up to our time. 
It is evident that Bossuet looked only at the past; 


he did not borrow the Bishop of Hippo’s beautiful 
prophecy of a seventh Age,— the Age of rest and of 
face to face contem^tion of God, when Christ 
has triumphed over His enemies, and God is all 
m all. 

The Neapolitan Vico (d. 1744), in his Scienza 
Sfuova, distinguishes three Ages in the history of 
the different nations. The Di'vine Age, or, so to 
speak, the infancy of man, where all is divinity and 
authority, belongs to the priests ; the Heroic Age, 
where the conquerors rule by brute force ; and the 
Human Age, the period of civilization, after which 
men will return to their primitive state. Mankind, 
according to him, will turn round perpetually in 
this circle — a theory similar to that of flie Stoics. 

It was the privilege of a Frenchman, more famous 
as an economist than as a theologian, to return to 
the Christian idea of a progressive development. 
Turgot, a prior in the Sorlxmne, at the age of 
twenty-three (1750), in bis Discours sur le progris 
successif de Fesprit humain, established the con- 
trast between the pagan notion of a Golden Age 
at the beginning of the world, and the idea of the 
perfecting of mankind. In the same way as sons 
and heirs profit by the knowledge and advantages 
acquired by their fathers and grandfathers, so, 
according to Turgot, there is a heritage of truth, of 
intellectual, moral, and economic progress, which, 
in each new generation, enriches the patrimony of 
humanity. Hence comes progress. 

In the 18th and 19th cents, the idea of the 
development of the Ages of the World, i.e. of man- 
kind, by analogy ivith the ages of human life, was 
renewed by some Christian philosophers. J. G. 
Herder, in Ideen zur Philos, d. GesA. der iicnsch- 
heit (1784), admits that there are in the evolu- 
tion of races and nations, as m the life of plants, 
periods of growth and blossoming, of fruit-bearing, 
and, lastly, of withering. Mankind tends, by the 
reciprocal influence of the nations, to the realization 
of that blessed Age announced by Christ under 
the name of the * Kingdom of Heaven.’ 

The founder of positivism, Auguste Comte 
(d. 1867), thinks that religion is contemporary 
■with the infancy of humanity. 

*FolIowiiic the very nature ol the human mind/ he says, 

* each bmoch of ^owledgre must pass through different sta^ : 
the theological sta^e, which is che ogre of fiction ; the meta- 
physical which Is that of abstraction : and the scientific 
stafe, which Ifl the positive ape * {Court ds phiUaophie potiHve, 
liL, Appendix, p, 77). 

Henrik Ibsen maintains that man erolres in 
tnrn through three phases : 

*tbe kingdom founded on the tree of knowledgre; the Idng- 
dom founded on the tree of the Cross ; and, lastly, the Idn^om 
founded on these two trees at once, for the sonrcee of its life 
are in the paradise of Adam and at Golgotha* (J?mperor and 
OalUaanf lit Part, Act UL). 

Drummond, in his Ascent of Man (1894), dis- 
tinguishes three ages in the evolution of the 
Tvorld ; the first, in '^’hich the Vegetable Kingdom 
was led to produce the flowering nlante; the 
second, the evolution of the Animal Kingdom, 
where the possihilities of organization were 
hausted in tne MammaUa; lastly, the third, which 
comprises the ascent of man and of society, and 
is hound up with the struggle for the life of others. 

* This is the Further Evolution, the page of history 
that lies before ns, the dosing act of the drama of 
Man * (p. 443), 

This is a short sketch of the Christian theories 
of the Ages of the World. In opposition to the 
pagan conception of a fateful decay of man, enddng 
m annihilation, the Christian conception, derived 
from the Messianic idea of the Hebrews, shows 
the ascent, the progress of roan, though not with- 
out falls, towards more tyuth, more justice, and 
more happiness. The socialists of the present day 
have unwittingly adopted the Christian idea of the 
‘Millennium.’ 
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pascal summed up the Christiau conceptiou of 
the Aces of the World very well when he said : 
‘The whole race of men, during the course m 
many centuries, ought to he considered as being the 
same man always hying 

(Fragment d’un traiti du Vtde, Pans, 1897, p- »oo). 
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Gaston Bonet-Maury. 

AGES OF THE WORLD (Egyptian). —In 
their literature the Egyptians have not left any 
formal description of the world and its ways as they 
imagined it to have been in past ages. Manetho 
(c. B.C. 300), enumerating the rulers of Egypt, re- 
cords in the period before Menes two dynasties of 
gods, followed by four others the character of which 
is not defined, and finally a c^asty of vf/cues, demi- 
gods. The fragments of the Turin Papyrus of kings 
prove that such a view was already established in 
the 14th cent. B.O., although the details cannot 
yet he recovered. Hephsestus, the creator -god, 
heads the list in Manetlio, and he is immediately 
succeeded by the sun-god. These two correspond 
in Egyptian to Ptah and R§', the latter being the 
organizer of the world. An inscription of the Tenth 
Dynasty says of the temple of Slut that it was 
‘ built by the fingers of Ptah and founded by Thoth 
for Ophois,’ the local god ; and a Ptolemaic text 
ascribes to the sun-god, during his reign on earth, 
the building of most of the Egyptian cities and 
their shrines. Stories of the time of the rule of 
the gods on earth are seen in the mjdihology (e.g, 
the myth of Osiris, and the legend of Hathor’s 
massacre, and the Heavenly Cow) and in the popu- 
lar tales (vaguely in the story of the Two Brothers). 
‘Since the time of the god’ and ‘since the time of 
BS’ are old formulas for expressing immemorial 
antiquity ; so also is ‘ since the time of the worship- 
pers of Horus. ’ These last correspond to Manetho’s 
vJwff, and have been shown by Sethe to be his- 
torical personages, representing the kings of Upper 
and Lower Egypt before Menes united tiie two 
lands. Their records, when they had not perished 
altogether, were written in so primitive a style as 
to he undecipherable to the Egyptians of the third 
millennium B.c., and these 'worshippers of Horus’ 
entered early into the realm of the legendary. The 
Turin Papyrus appears to give 23,200 -f x years to 
the god-kings, and 2100 + x years to a djmasty of 
19 ‘worshippers of Horus.’ The wise Ptahhotep, 
in his rather cryptic proverbs dating from the Old 
Kingdom, seems to refer to ‘the counsels of them 
of old, of them who listened to gods’; and the 
‘worehippers of Homs’ are the type of virtue re- 
^j^rded m the same collection of proverbs ; ‘ An 
obedient son is like a worshipper of Homs, he 
natn happiness in consetjuence of bis obedience ; he 
groweth old, and attaineth to tlie honour of great 
there was some idea of a more perfect 
condition having prevaUed in primeval times. None 
the less, the m^hs show rebellion, deceit, and 
wickedness of all kinds appearing amongst both 
gods (e.g. Seth) and men in the age of Divine rule, 
r CAtwioI. p. 116; Sethe, Seilr. 
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OF THE WORLD (Greek and Roman).* 

^ine Greeks, and after them the Romans, were 

* There is no e.rtended treatment ol this suhieot as a vrbnin 
Among the three or Jour brieier one S a^ 


especially interested in this subject, and it is 
largely to their speculations that we owe tho.se 
familiar references to the Ages which we find in 
the literary tradition of our Western civilization. 
In the Grasco-Roman world this theme was actively 
discussed for nearly a millennium. During that 
long period the theory of the Ages was worked over 
agmn and again by the various schools of pMloa. 
ophy, by manifold attempts to hannonize contlict- 
ing authorities or to incorporate new ideas, by the 
lore of the people, by the fictions of the poets, 
even by the embellishments of mere xhetoiic. The 
result IS that a complete and detailed examination 
of the question is not to be expected in the space at 
our command. 

Eveiy theory upon this subject belongs to one oi 
two types. The first assumes that man has risen 
from his former estate; the second, that he lias 
fallen. Both of these occupy an important position 
in the history of ancient thought, hut, so far as tlie 
present inquiry is concerned, the theory of descent, 
that belief in the progressive degeneration of man- 
kind which is cherished by the folk of many races, 
was at all times the dominating type. The well- 
known lines of Horace [Odes, in, vi. 46-48), 

‘ Ailns parentum, peior avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Frogeriieni vitiosiorem,’ 

are the expression of a view wliich recurs again and 
again in the Grajco-Roman world, from the Homeric 
poems (H. i. 272, v. 304 ; Od. ii. 276, etc.) to the last 
words of Classical Literature. 

A strictly chronological development of our sub- 
ject is impracticable. The blanks in our surviving 
tradition are so large, especially in tlie departments 
most important to us, that no definite date for the 
inception of any one article of doctrine may be 
assumed with safety. Indeed, practically every 
idea by which the later tradition is distinguished 
will be found upon examination to possess a high 
antiquity. W'e may assert, however, that three 
periods of formative influence are especially promin- 
ent. The first is represented by Hesiod, the second 
by the Stoics and their predecessors, the third by 
the revival of My.sticism in tlie 2nd cent. s.c. 

I. Hesiod. — tfjie position of Hesiod was always 
paramount. The influence of Hesiod upon our 
theme is very much the same as was the influence 
of Homer upon the form and content of Greek 
Literature. The account of the Ages which we 
find in his Works and Days (109-201) is our earliest 
classical authority upon the subject. It is, also, to 
a remarkable extent, the centre and ultimate source 
of the later development. There were several other 
accounts of the early hiatoiy of man, and pme of 
them were evidently folk-legends of a high an- 
tiquity. None of them, however, is of any great 
importance to ns. A few have contributed a detail 
here and there to the development of the Hesiodic 
norm, but most of them languish in comparative 
obscurity. Such being the case, it will he_ advisable 
to make Hesiod our oasis, and to begin with a 
summary of his famous account. 

First oJ all, the Olympian nods made the * Golden Rsm ol 
men.’ These men lived when Kronos was long in heaven, piey 
fared liAe the gods themselves, always making merry, and un- 
troubled by toil or care, for the teeming earth bore of its oi^ 
accord an abundance ol all good things, and there was no old 
age. Even death itsell, when at last it came, stole upon these 
men like a pleasant slumber. When this race passed awaiB 
Ecus made tliem the good spirits that live above the earth and 
are the invisible guardians and helpers of mortal man. 

Then the Olympians made a second race, the men ol the Suver 
Age. _ These were far inferior to the Golden Race, for they 
remained little children a hundred years, and when they nuauy 
reached maturity they straightway perished by their own folly, 
for they slew each other and refused to worship the immoTOis 
as meu ought to do. Therefore Zeus was wroth, and p ut them 

real value is by O. Gruppa, in his Gr. iJylhol. uni Religiens- 
ffeseh., ifunich, 1902, pp. 447-460 (Muller’s Bdb. der Klass. 
^iteriuwsiidsscnseh. vol. v.). 
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awav. Bat even these men were hononred, for they were made 
the gt>od spirits that live below the earth. 

Then Zeus made another and a third race, the men of the 
Brazen Age. They were sprung from the ash-trees, and were 
strong and terrible, eating no com, lovers of war and riolence, 
and ImOAring nought of pity. Their weapons and their houses 
were of bronze, and they a-rought in bronze, “^ere was no iron. 
These men, too, fell by the work of their own hands and fared to 
Hades, nameless and unbonoured. 3Iigbty they were, but dark 
death laid liold of them, and they left the bright light of the sun. 

Then Zeus made a fourth race, better and more just. These 
were the Heroes of the elder days, such as fought at Troy and 
at Thebes. TTe call them the Demigods. And when they 
perished, Zeus gave them a life and an abiding-place at the ends 
of the earth. There they dwell in careless case in the Isles of 
the Blest, hard by the deep-eddjing stream of Oc^n, and thrice 
a year the earth bears them fair fruit. 

Would that I had not been allotted to the fifth period, but 
might have died earlier, or else have been bom later 1 For this 
is the Age of Iron. There shall be no surcease from labour and 
sorrow by day or by night, and the gods will lay bitter burdens 
upon us. But, even yet, not all wUl be bad. This race shall 
Zeus destroy, when men are boro with hoary hair, when fathers 
strive with sons and sons with fathers, guest with host and 
friend with friend ; when brothers cease to be dear, when good- 
ness, justice, and niety are no longer regarded. . . . 

Then Aidos ana Hemesis, whose fair bodies are clothed in 
pure w'hite raiment, shall depart to heaven, and men find 
no succour in their grievous calamity. 

The ineonsisteiiciesiB this account were perceived 
by the ancients themselves, and in modem times 
an extensive literatnre has gathered about the 
subject.* For our present purpose, however, it is 
enough to say that these inconsistencies are dne to 
the fact that Hesiod’s version is a composite struc- 
ture, the main support of which is an ancient 
division of the history of mankind into four Ages. 
No reference to this version is found in the Homeric 
poems, hut, even at that early period, some form of 
it was probably current amongithe Greeks. 

The desiOTation of these four Ages by the four 
metals — gold, silver, bronze, iron, in the order 
named — is, in itself, an indication that the theory 
of descent is the fundamental idea of the legend. 
True, the causes and symptoms of descent, the 
coefficients of degradation, so to speak, are by no 
means clear at first sight. This, however, is, in 
itself, a striking proof of the high antiquity of the 
theory. Our long familiarity with the later phases 
of the legend naturally suggests the ethical motif 
as the standard of measurement here. But in the 
primitive stages of a m^h like this, neither moral- 
ity nor moral responsibility is of much account. The 
Golden Age is a replica of heaven, a mortal reflexion 
of the glory of the immortals. The men of those 
days were superior to us simply because they were 
made so. They were nearer the gods than we. 
Their position was a matter of powers and privi- 
leges, not of character. The long descent from 
those happier days has been measured by the 
gradual loss of those powers and privileges. The 
causes of it are in the rviU of the gods themselves. 
The idea of moral responsibility as a factor in the 

rohlem belongs to a period of more matnre re- 
exion, and we see the first beginnings of it in 
Hesiod’s own account. Peace and plenty in the 
first Age are followed by brutish anarchy and 
riolence in the second. The third sees organized 
liolence and deliberate cruelty ; the fourth, crime 
of every sort and description. The steps, how- 
ever, are none too clear, and the old description of 
the Ages was not yet in harmony with the new 
standard. 

During the subsequent history of our discussion, 
more and more emphasis was given to the ethical 
motif. The basis of it continued to he the assump- 
tion of a descent from innocence and happiness to 
guilt and misery, the adumbration of which has 

• Preller, Cr. JfvaoL p. S7 ; E. Rohde, PsvOu^, L 91-110 : 
Bergk, GrsOi. drr'Gr. JUL L 9i7B . ; Allred Nntt, Voyage of 
Bran, L 209 ff. ; Grote, HUt. 0 / Greece, ch. ii. Amonr the older 
authorities the most important are : K. F. Hennaun, rerhandZ. 
d. Philotogenrersammiung, etc., nx Gotha, iii. 62 ff. ; Bam- 
ber^r, Bhein. Jtue., new set., i. 521-634; Schomann, Opas. 
eula, ii. 305-319 ; Bnttmann, Jlythologue, u. 1-27. 
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already been observed in Hesiod. More specific 
details of the process frequently reflect the philo- 
sophical tenets of the writer, and may, also, be 
freely manipulated in the interests of rhetoric or 
for other purposes. 

The principal difficulty with Hesiod’s account 
arises from the fact that there was no place in the 
old four-fold scheme for the Heroic Age. As a 
matter of fact, the Heroic Age belongs to another 
and a different account of the development of man- 
kind. Neither of these nccoimts, however, conid 
be neglected, and in Hesiod we see the first known 
attempt to combine and harmonize the two. The 
deduction upon which it was based seems tolerably 
clear. According to tile old four-fold system, the 
Brazen Age immediately preceded onr own. On the 
other hand, it was also generally accepted that the 
Heroic Age immediately preceded onr own. Conse- 
quently, the Heroic Age of the one scheme ought 
to coincide with the Brazen Age of the other. 
This, however, is impossible, as any one may see 
by comparing the two. Hesiod, therefore, inserted 
the Heroic Age between the Brazen and the Iron 
Ages of the old scheme, and re-numbered accord- 
ingly- _ The result was a system of five Ages, the 
inconsistency of which was nsually clear enongh to 
the ancient critics themselves.* For examjile, the 
famous accounts given by Aratns and Ovid indicate 
a full realization of the fact that the only way of 
harmonizing the two systems was either to revise 
Hesiod’s conception of the Four Ages in such a way 
that the Heroes could find a place in the last of 

them, or, better still, to shift ^ four Ages to the 
past. In that event, onr own race, of which the 
Heroes are, in any case, the earlier and better 
exemplars, may he assigned to the period between 
the close of the Iron Age and the present day. 

As we have already seen, the presence of the 
Heroic Age in Hesiod’s account upsets the prin- 
ciple of progressive degeneration, a fundamental 
idea of the old fonr-fold scheme. It also runs 
counter to the belief that each one of the Ages is 
represented by its own separate and distinct race 
of men. It was not until the rise of the Cyclic 
Theory that this idea was in any way disturbed, 
and, even then, the process was one of revision 
rather than destruction. Much less was the 
doctrine of successive races affected by the later 
intrusion of the Flood Legend. At first thought, 
we might esteem ourselves the descendants of 
Deucalion and Pyrrba, who were themselves sur- 
vivors from the previous Age. But the story itself 
reminds ns that we are really terrigence, a new 
race sprung from the earth. 

We now come to one of the most notable and, 
doubtless, one of the most ancient features of our 
legend. This is the significant association of it 
with the great dynastic change of Olympus. The 
Golden Age was under the sivay of Kronos. Since 

then, his son Zens has ruled the world in his stead. 
On this basis, the Four Ages are sometimes re- 
duced to two, the Age of Kronos and the Age of 
Zeus, the old regime and the new, the happy past 
and the unhappy present. This may well be ^ 
older and a simpler version. But it occurs only in 
the later uTiters,t and, so far as they are con- 
cerned, is probably for brevity, or to score a 
rhetorical point. 

Real variations from this feature of the old 
account are especially characteristic of the philos- 
ophers, and may best he taken up in connexion 

- Rohde, 1.0., contends that the principle loHowed bj Heeif^ 
ID hisdassiScation and discussion ot the Five Races seas not tbeir 
condition in ss;, world, but their status in the world to cotdc. 
This view has not met with approval, and in anv case it has no 
direct bearing upon the poinls which are 0 ! real importance 
to “3. . 
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with the Cyclic Theory. But the Hesiodic version 
of this motif, above all, the primitive association 
of Kronos with the Golden Age, persisted, until a 
late date, not only in the genuine folk-tradition to 
which it really hdongs, but also, to a large extent, 
in the literature. In fact, the Golden Age w often 
designated simply as ‘ the_ Age of Kronos, the 
Days when Saturn was King,’ etc.* 

TBE GOLDEN J.GE. — No part of our subject has 
been so thoroughly investigated by modem scholar- 
ship as the Golden Age.f It is, perhaps, the most 
important element in Hesiod’s own account, and, 
for obvious reasons, the theme was extremely 
popular iu the literary tradition of later times.f 
And, with the exception of certain details^ to be 
taken up in another connexion, these descriptions 
all bear a strong family resemblance to each other. 
Not less striking is their resemblance to what we 
hear about Elysium, the Garden of the Gods, the 
Hyperboreans, and similar conceptions.§ Indeed, 
as Dieterich has shown in his interesting mono- 
graph, Nekyia, the traditional motifs common to 
all these themes passed over to the early Christian 
writers, and were applied by them to their de- 
scriptions of heaven. 

The main reason for such a similarity is, of 
course, not far to seek. In all cases, the theme is 
ideal happiness, and whether we locate it in the 
past or somewhere in the present, in this world or 
m the next, the details which make up the vision 
of unfulfilled desire are, for the average man, very 
much the same. Nor should we fail to remind 
ourselves that in the speculations of the folk there 
is no impassable barrier between our life and the 
life of those beyond the grave. Nothing was more 
certain than that the Golden Age ana the race 
who had lived in those happier days had both 
passed beyond our keu ; but that they still existed 
somewhere, and that, even now, a mere mortal 
man might be able to find them again, was not felt 
to he utterly beyond the bounds of possibility. 
Odysseus had returned^ alive from Hades, and it 
is a well-known historical fact that the gallant 
Sertorius || was, at one time, actually on the eve of 
setting sail for the Fortunate Isles in the Western 
Ocean, just as, many centuries later, Ponce de 
Leon took the same direction in his search for the 
Fountain of Youth. The same association of ideas 
is clearly seen in Hesiod’s account. In fact, this is 
one of the most ancient and primitive aspects of 
the legend. Hesiod’s Golden Age, when Kronos 
ruled a race of men who have since departed, is in 
all essential particulars a mere replica of Hesiod’s 
Isles of the Blest, where dwell those sons of the 
gods who have passed alive beyond the grave. 
Moreover, the foundation of both is material which 
had long been traditional, even at the time when 
e.g. Plato, Prill. 269 A, 271 0, 276 A, Bipp. 269 B ; Pbilo- 
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the Homeric poems were composed.* Indeed, even 
as Hesiod tells the story, it still reflects -with 
remarkable fidelity the old folk - tale of a Lost 
Paradise before the simple beauty of the legend 
had been marred by the intrusion of moral leSans 
and specific philosophical doctrines. Men lived 
long, never grew old, and died a painless, i.c. a 
natural death. Meanwhile, they passed their days 
like the gods, in innocence, peace, and fabuloM 
plenty, making meny continually, and knowing 
nothing of labour, disease, or sorrow. 

Such are the principal motifs of the old legend of 
the Golden Age, and they usually form the basis of 
all versions. The variations or additional details 
which we find in later accounts are, for the most 
part, due either to philosophical speculation, the 
incorporation of allied myths, or manipulation foi 
literary purposes. 

By far the most important of these is the first. 
In fact, the growing prominence of the ethicri 
element, the most notaole feature in the latex de- 
velopment of the Golden Age, is very largely due 
to the philosophers. The earliest of them were 
the Orphics of the 6th cent. B.C. The body of 
doctrine developed by these nameless mystics was 
probably long the possession of a few, and, when 
we consider the strange figures of speech in which 
its real meaning was often concealed, we can 
hardly wonder that it was long misimderstood or 
derided by the many. The kernel of it, however, 
the great idea for which they were slowly pre- 
paring, was destined to grow m strength, and, in 
the far future, to hear abundant fruit. This was 
the belief that not alone the sons of the gods, hut, 
by a lifetime of merit, the sons of men, might 
find their reward, even in the dark house of Hades. 
Naturally, therefore, not only among the Orphics 
and their disciples, but also among their opponents, 
the ideal of the Lost Paradise became more and 
more prominent. Discussion or description of 
the Golden Age, more e^ecially of its analogue 
beyond the grave, — the Golden Age, so to speak, 
of the future — continued to grow in importance 
and interest. We bear many echoes of it in 
Plato. But, especially, to the ivriterB_ of the Old 
Comedy the Orphics and their doctrines were a 
never-failing subject for parody and satiric com- 
ment. 

One of the plainest sims of Orphic influence 
upon this discussion was the marked improvement 
in the present position of Kronos. According to 
the popular belief, old ‘ King ’ Kronos had been in 
the Golden Age a sort of divine Boi d’Yvetot, 
afterwards consigned to nethermost Tartarus, and, 
ever since then, a synonym of extreme old age 
and harmless senility, t This view, however, was 
deliberately opposed by the Orphics. Their teach- 
ing was that Kronos had long since been freed 
from his shameful captivity. Moreover, he is not 
old and weak. On the contrary, he is for ever 
young and vigotons, and now rules in Elysium, 
the land of those who have gone hence. There, 
in a world of eternal youth and joy, he is sur- 
rounded not only by the heroes of old, hut also by 
the spirits of just men made perfect — after the 
Orphic pattern — and, indeed, as some say, by a 
remnant of men from those golden days when he 
was hing in heaven.^: _ . 

Piety and justice as motifs in the ideal of happi- 
ness had been ascribed, long before Hesiod s time, 
to peoples living beyond the limits of the ku®™ 
world. Such were Homer’s Abioi (B. xiii. 6), tne 
most righteous of men,’ and, to give one more 
*e.g. Homer, II. xiii. 6, Od. iv. 85, vii. 201 and 83, iv- 
663, \i. 41 , ix. 103. See Oral, Z.c. p. 4£f. 

t See M. Mayer in Roscher, iL 1466 £f. ion efl 
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example, tbe Hyperl>oreans,* so long famous in 
the literature and legend of the Gneco-Roman 
\Yorld. This idea vras now emphasized in the 
analogous legend of the Golden Age— the ideal 
M*orId of the past — and on the basis of it not only 
the Orphics but other schools of philosophy ex- 
ploited their specific "views regarding the nature of 
righteousness and the indispensable conditions of 
happiness. In other words, as the Golden Age 
ceased to be an article of faith, it became, more 
and more, the field in which these thinkers air^ 
their theories of what the world onght to be. 
From this sort of thing it was only a step to that 
long line of Utopian romances which were quite as 
characteristic of late antiquity as they are of the 
present day.f 

Among the various bits of spedfic theory imported into the 
Golden Age by the philosophers, one of £he oldest and most 
important was the doctzine of Tegetarianism.! Ihls doctrine 
doubtless goes back to the elder Orphics, but the most pro* 
rainent r^resentati ves of it in antiquity were the Pythagoreans. 
The earliest reference to it now surviving is a fragment of 
Empedocles p57 D), and the most complete discussion of it in 
connexion with the Golden Am is Ovid, 2Iet. rv. P6 £.| In 
famous passage Ovid introduces Pythagoras Hmsell ts the 
expounder of his own doctrine. The essence of it is that, in the 
Golden Age, men lived upon the fruits of the earth, and that 
the degenera tioa of later Ages is marked by the departure from 
this rule. 

That the Golden Age was distinctively the era 
of perfect lore and peace is easily inferred from 
Hesiod’s account, but the later development is 
marked by a much stronger emphasis upon this 
feature. This was partly due to the influence of 
the Cyclic Theory, m which, as we shall see later, 
it was the necessary result of the Platonic con- 
ception of harmony. The first to lay stress upon 
it-~and probably in this connexion — was Plato’s 
predecessor Empedocles.!! This, no doubt, is the 
reason why he made Aphrodite instead of Kronos 
ruler of the Golden Age. 

Among those not interested in any cyclic theory 
— poets, for the most part — the favourite method 
of bringing out the peace and harmony of the 
Golden Age was to emphasize the contrast with 
later times hy dilating upon wax, violence, and 
bloodshed as both causes and symptoms of de- 
generation in the succeeding ages of mankind. 
This diatribe on war first comes to the front 
during the Alexandrian age. It is characteristic 
of Roman poetry, especially of the Elegy, and, 
in the end, became a mere rhetorical common- 
place.^ 

Another important Une of development in later 
times was inspired by the varying use and inter- 
pretation of one of the most persistent and 
characteristic peculiarities of the genuine folk- 
legend. VTe refer to the belief that in the Golden 
Age all the imaginable blessings of life come of 
their own accord. In this way we have an ideal 
combination of fabulous plenty with luxurious 
idleness. 

*See esp. O. Cmsius in Eoscher, L p. 2S95ff., and the 
references. 

t Henke], ix. 402, gives a lon£ list, beginning 

with the Republic of Protagoras. See E, Kohde, Ver Gr^ 
Roman-, I<€ipz:g, 1900, p. with references. 

X See Graf, l.c. p. 20ff., for an extended discusaon, and cf. 
Porphyr. de AlsiinenUa, u. Plato, Leg. vi 7^ E. 

Seneca, Epist. cviii. (Sotion); Clemens Alex. Strom, viL 32, 
etc. For similar ideas in the East, Gruppe (Gr. i/jdAnZ. p. iiS, 
note 2) refers to Gn 2^® ; cf. tViTirfic rhma nn, Zeroastr. Stud. 
p. 212, Connected with this discussion is the old tradition 
that men talked with the animals in the Golden .Vue, The 
references to it are, Crates, 14, ed. Kock ; Plato, Rolit. 272 B ; 
Xen. 2Ic7n. ii. 7, 13 ; Babrius, procem. 

§ See esp. Schmekel, de Ovid. Pythag. ^dumArotCcne, Diss., 
Greifswald, IS^. 

! So, too, Aratns, 103, and freq. in the Roman poets, e.g. 
Tergil, Ec2. iv. IS, Georg. L 125 and ii. 539 ; Tibullas, L 10. 7 ; 
Ovid, JIcL L 97; Seneca, Ser. (EL 1056; Juvenal, xv. 163; 
Gaudian, de Rayfu Proshp. iL 25, procem., Laud. Seven. 70; 
Sidon. ApolL Pan. 105, etc. 

y E.g. Aratns, ISl ; Vergil, Ed. iv. 32, Geoty, ii. 540, and 
Servius ; Tibullus, L 3. 36 and 47 ; Juvenal, xr. 16S ; Ovid, ifet. 
L 99, eta 


When treated seriously, either for literarr or for didactic 
purposes, tins mofff led directly and ineritably to the conda- 
sion that the ideal condition of human society was communism.* 
Several commonplaces which the Roman poets inherited from 
the Alexandrian age might be included here,! We ^ow, too, 
for example, that this theme was developed at some length bv 
the historian Ephoros in his account of the idealized nations of 
the Kortti .1 

When treated by the satirists and by other people of a less 
serious turn of mind, the same Tnof(f led quite as dir^Iy to 
one of the most important and interesting developments m the 
literaiy history of this legend- This is the treatment of the 
Golden Age or its analogues in this world and the next as a 
comic theme. It mates its first appearance in the writers of 
the Old Comedy, and was primarily intended by them to 
satirire the peculiar tenets of the Oiphics. Bat the story of 
Topsy-Turvy loud (das JldrcAcn da SdilaraCenlandet, as' the 
Germans call it) was certainly not invent^ by the Comic 
Dramatists. It is rather a folk-variation of the old story of the 
Golden and references to it turn up now and then from 
the old Comedy of Greece to the present (My.§ The comedy in 
these descriptions is usually product by pnstung the autematous 
element, occasionally too, the theory of communism, to its 
perfectly logical, and yet, at the same time, its utterly absurd 
conclusion. The result is a Lost Paradise of the bon-rivant, 
the votary of ease, and the irresponsible bachdor 1210 
nearest congener of this ^pe is the conception of the Golden 
Am especially affected by the idyllic-erotic poets of the 
Alexandrian aM and by their Roman imitators. The same 
automatons and communistic features are prominent, and the 
examples by which they are illustrated are sometimes so nearly 
the same that the difference between the two departments is 
hardly more than a matter of mood.^ At first sight thin is 
surprising. Xt ceases to be so, however, as soon as we reimnd 
ourselves that the pathetic exaggeration so characteristic of 
the idyllic-erotic sphere is largely due to the fact that the 
author* himself is rarely more than half convinced of the troth, 
or even of the possibility, of his own statements. It is an easy 
step from this state of mind to that ironical extravagance of 
humorous unbelief — and this, too, has its pathetic side — ^to 
which we are indebted for the old tale of Topsy-Turvy Land. 

On the philosophical side, the grotving distrust 
of eveiything in Hesiod’s account that savoured 
of the supematuial served to bring out still 
another a^ct of tbe Golden Age more and more 
clearly. Before taking up this point, however, 
we should remind ourselves that tbe counter- 
theoiy of ascent was, meanwhile, bein^ supported 
by a party of such activity and intelligence that 
it could not be ignored.** The theory of ascent 
was also backed by folk-legends of great antiquity, 
and for centuries* all classes seem to have been 
interested in discussing the various inventions by 
which the rise of mankind from utter savagery to 
our present stage of civilization has been marked. 

It is erident that until the account of Hesiod 
was revised the two parties were utterly irrecon- 
cilable. If one did not believe Hesiod, tbe most 


* See Graf, Le. p. 60, aad cempare guch passages, €.g., ta 
Plato, (2rHics, 110 O, but esp. the Republic, 415, 417, 424, 451- 
463, with the notes and references in the edition of Adam, 
Cambridge, IKtZ. Plato went further in this respect than any 
of his predecessors. He looked upon communism as one of the 
indispensable condition* of an id^ State, and the refiexioa of 
this ^ew may be seen in what be has to say of the Golden Age. 

t Tergal, (rforg. L 126, ^n, ix. 569, and Servius ; Tibullus, 
L S. 43, iL S. 73 : Ovid, EeL L 132 ; Juvenal, vL IS ; Seneca, 
PAcrdra, 539, Epui. xc. 41 ; Jnxtinus, xliiL 1. 3, etc. 
t Frag, 76 in liter’s Fragm. Hietor. Grtec. voL L p. 256. 

5 Friedlander, Sittengtt^ Roms^, L 5S7, Leipzig, ISSS; 
O. Crnsius, ’MarcbeareminiscenrPTi — -*■* 

in Verhandlungen derbOten P . ■ » - • «. 

31-47 ; Rohde, Pty'chc, L 315. ' » ' , • * ; 

J. Pbschel, Eardicn Ton • . “ . ' ^ 

best known to us, through nu -•- -• •• • • ■ 

riven bv the old Trouvere in k. i ' ' ' 

(text in’Barbazaa, Fatfiaics ft ' « ■ 

ISSO, iL p. 175J, tr. by G. L. Way, . 

IS09, iL p. SI ; abstract by L * 

Coufes, etc., Paris, 1529, L p. 302). ^ 

I Teledides, 1 ed. Kock ; Pberecrates, 103 K ; Cratmus, 16o K ; 
Crates, 14 K ; Eupolis, 277 K ; Athen. %i. 257 E ; Ludlins, 97S, 
ed. Marx ; Petronius, 45 ; Lucian, SaL 7, Vera HisL L 7, etc. 

•: Terril, Georg. L 132, Ed. iv. 21 ; Horace, Epod. xvL 49 ; 
TlbnllcsT L 3. 45 ; Ovid, EeL L 111 ; Dioscorides, AntA. PaL 
viL 31, etc. , ,.s~ 

♦♦ Rohde, GrfccA, Romans, & 216, n. 2; Eichho^ le.p.5s/ ; 
GrzT, Ac. p. 57 ; A:5cbylus, Prom. 440-455 ; Moschion, frag. 
7, ed.'yauck; Critios, frag. 1, ed- >‘aack; Athen. frag. 1, eo. 
Kock; Democritus, p. 237, cd. Hullach; Aristotle, J/ri. i. 2, 
and Zeller, PAif. dcr GriroAfn-*, L p. 825. S ; Lucretius, v. 925 ; 
Diodorus, L S and iL SS; Horace, Sat, l in. 99; Lndan, 
Amcres. 33. 34 ; Aristides, L p. 32, ed. Ihnd.; Ovid, Arf. AmaL 
u. 473 ; TSbullus, ti. L S3 ; Cic. pro. Seri. 42 ; Lobeck, AglaopAam- 
p. 246(f>rpAicoi 
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logical course was to agree mth the Epicureans, 
who denied the account of Hesiod ire <ofo, and 
replaced it by their own view, winch is the nearest 
approach in antiquity to our modem theory of 
evolution. This denial, which lies implicit in the 
famous passage of Lucretius (v. 92of.), is st^ed 

positively, for example, by Diodorus, who (i. 8 f.) 
describes the theory of Epicums upon this point, 
and (v. 66 f.) implies that the Golden Age was a 
mere invention of the Cretans, Hut this summary 
disposition of the difficulty is of no value to ns. 
We are more interested in the process of recon- 
ciliation. The most important force in this pro- 
cess, so far as it was accomplished at all, ivas a 
gradual realization among thoughtful men of the 
fact that the ideal of life traditionally associated 
with the Golden Age, though it seemea attractive, 
was, in reality, unfit to pose as the highest 
development in any theory of descent. 

2 . Cynics, Stoics, etc.— At this point, certain 
Stoic modifications of Cynic doctrine are of especial 
value to us. The great representative passage 
to he considered in this connexion is Aratus, 
Phcenomena, 97-140.* The version of the Ages 
by this famous Alexandrian poet of the 3rd cent. 
B.C. was one of the best knoivn in the ancient 
world, and undoubted traces of its influence are 
to he found in most of the later accounts. Briefly 
described, it is a reidsion of Hesiod under Stoic 
influence. The object of the author was not only 
to reconcile the discrepancies of the old version, 
but also to remove whatever was irrelevant to a 
theme which he proposed to treat not as an 
independent account, as Hesiod had done, hut as 
a rhetorical episode suggested by his mention of 
the constellation Virgo, i.e. Astriea, whom Aratus, 
following an old tradition, identifies with the 
Nemesis of Hesiod, and calls Dike. 

Dike was comparatively unimportant in Hesiod. Owing to 
the exigencies at rhetoric, ehe now becomes the central figure. 
Moreover, after the true Stoic fashion, she is made to assume 
the functions of both Zeus and Kronos in the traditional 
version. The five ages of Hesiod are reduced to three — an Age 
of Goid, of Silver, and of Bronze. 

^he men of the Golden Age are described as peaceful tillers 
of the soil, with no knowledge of civil strife or of the vexations 
of the law. Moreover, they were far removed from the perils 
of the sea. ^ In those days there were no ships to bring the 
luxuries of life from abroad. The goddess mingled freely with 
these simple souls, and taught them how men should live with 
reference to each other. 

■ae Silver Age was more sophisticated. Nevertheless, the 
goddess still remained upon earth, although she now retired to 
the mountains, and was seen but rarely. 

The Brazen Age saw the first swords, and the first slaughter 
of the oxen for food. Then Dike, utterly hating that race of 
^n, finally departed to heaven and took her place among the 

It will be seen that one of the most notable 
here is the disappearance of the 
old folk-element of marvel. In its place we have 
a conception in which the Stoics are mainlv 
respcmsible for the emphasis laid upon the ethical 
motif, especially upon the relation of man to his 
fellows, to the world about him, and to the State. 

I fie underlying principle in such a theory of the 
Ages IS the conclusion that the ascent of man in 
the arts of civilization is accompanied, at all 
events beyond a certain point, by a corresponding 
descent in moral and even in physical fihref Whv 
IS this the case? The reply was that to be healthy 
m mind and body, and therefore, happy, we muit 

hJvnnd nature. But civilization 

beyond a certain point is not in harmony with 

Ijeyond a certain stage of 
civilization, vve can be neither healthy, virtuous 

joameying into the future 
should bring us finally to a state of ideal misSy^^ 

us a 

Cnol. 


finally to a state of ideal happiness. That state 
of ideal happiness was, of course, the Golden Age 
The Golden Age of the past was, therefore, the 
ideal simple life of the past. 

Such in substance was the general drift of the 
Cynic argument as modified by the Stoics, and, 
as a matter of fact,_ the Golden Age of Aratus is 
really an idealization of the agricultural and 
pastoral stage of human society *— a theme which 
always comes to the front in any period of over- 
cultivation, as soon as men begin to stagger under 
the burden of their own inventions. So conceived, 
the theory of the Ages was not only quite con- 
sistent with the evolution of civilization from the 
crudest beginnings, but agreed with the Epicureans 
in presupposing such a process. But, as regarded 
the various inventions and discoveries by which 
that process has been marked, it loved to dwell 
upon those very devices, and to lay great stress 
on the view that they had been the most con- 
spicuous cause of the downfall of man himself. 
The favourite examples are those chosen by Aratus. 
They are the first sword and the first ship. 

The first sword t Is a characteristic introduction to the topic 
of war which we have already mentioned. The first ship is also 
a favourite way of connecting the discussion of the Ages with 
the diatribe on navigation bo frequently found in the later 
writers, especially among the Homans. In fact, it is a common- 
place of modem criticism that the Romans were afraid of the 
sea. As, however, the opinion is a generalization, founded, for 
the most part, upon these veiy passages, we need not take it 
too seriously. The sailor's impious challenge of the treacherous 
and relentless deep was a subject inspired not eo much by 
national character as by literary tradition. It is fully developed 
in the Works and Days of the old Boeotian poet, a conventional 
theme of the Greek epigram at all periods, a regular tnofi/ in 
the poetry of the Augustan age, and by the lat cent of our era 
a mere rhetorical commonplace.! 

in order to understand better the attitude of 
the Epicureans towards the theory of the Ages, ea 
presented, for example, by Aratus, we must return 
for a moment to the underlying principle upon 
which, according to Stoic reasoning, that theory 
was founded, we mean the conclusion stated 
above, that advance in the arts of civilizatiou ia 
at the expense of the character, health, and happi- 
ness of the individual. Now, when we consider 
the Stoic ar^ment by which this conclusion was 
made to yield the theory that the Golden Age of 

* Horace, Evod. ii. ; Propert. lii. 13. 26 ; Seneca, Medea, 333; 
Plutarch, de Nobil. 20, etc. etc. This interpretation of the 
Golden Age was especially welcome to the Romans, not only 
because of their temperamental Stoicism, but because it agreed 
more nearly with their own tradition of early times and mth 
the character and attributes of Saturn before he was identified 
with the Greek Kronos. 

i e,g. Vergil, Georg, ii, 640; Ovid, Met, i. 09; Juvepal, 
XV. 168; Tibullus, L 3. 47. The rhetorical question of Tibullus 
(i. 10. 1} states a maxim of the philosophers which is olten 
repeated. See, e.g,, Seneca, M.Q. v. 18. 15: ‘Nihil invenimus 
tam manifest® utiUtotls quod non in contrarium transeat culpa. 
So Ovid, Met, xv. 106, speaking in the person of Pythagoras. 
Opponents of the theory of descent, especially the Epicureans, 
contended that the eword merely marked one period m uic 
long chronicle of homicide. It was the successor of the dub 
and the large rough stone (Lucretius, v. 966). Cf. Hon 
Sat- i. 3. 100 ; Valer. Race. v. 146, and esp. Plato, Rep. 353 E 
(war the natural condition of mankind), and the commentary 
of Adam. 

! Among the most important of the numberless relerenws 
are, Stobmus, 67 (who gives a number of quotations); Hesio<^ 
W. and D. 236 ; Sophocles, Antig. 332 ; Seneca, Medea, 301 and 
607 ; Tibullus, i. 3. 37 and ii. 3. 39 ; Propert. i. 17. 13 and lu- 
7. 29; Ovid, Amor, ii. 11. 1; Statius, Thebaid, vi. 19 mq 
Aehillcid, i. 62; Claudian, de Raptu Pros. L, prooem. Toe 
final conclusion, after generations of discussion, was that me 
one great cause of the dowTifall of man had been his greed anu 
his selfishness. It was clear to the poets and philosophers 
themselves, especially* to the Romans, that all their common- 
places on the fall of man were really Just so many illustmtions 
of this one motif. It drove him to W'ar, it suggested the nrsk 
ship, it urged him on to explore the earth for treasures DClter 
hid, it devised the vexations of the law and brought about tne 
injustice of wealth and poverty; through crime and sen- 
indulgence it has made him acquainted with sorrow, dise^e, 
and all the ills that flesh is heir to. The result is that he ^ 
not, only shortened his life by his own devices, but, what vni 
anxiety, dyspepsia, and a bad conscience, with 
failure and children a burden, the little life he has left is n 
pleasure to him. 
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the past was the ideal simple life of the past, we 
perceive that it is founded on two assumptions. 
The first is tliat this conclusion, that advance in 
the arts is at the expense of the individual, is a 
truth of universal application, and not to he 
modified. The second is that the twin process to 
which it refers has operated continuously, and 
will go on doing so. The Stoics could make these 
assumptions uuthout hesitation, since both of them 
followed, ineiutably, from that cyclic theory of 
the Ages to which this school of philosophers gave 
its enthusiastic support. Not so the Epicureans. 
The Epicureans agreed that the growth of civiliza- 
tion had been accompanied by certain signs of 
degeneration in man himself, but they denied that 
the principle was capable of universal application. 
They insisted that every stage of cirilizatiou, in 
its own particular fashion, has heen unfavourable 
to the individual. In other ways it has heen 
favourable. There is no such thing, therefore, as 
progressive degeneration in the strict sense of the 
word. Such a theory would imply a period of 
ideal happiness at one extreme, followed by a 
period of ideal misery at the other extreme. Both 
are superhuman, and therefore impossible. In 
other words, there never was a Golden Age, even 
if we adopt the Stoic revision of the old legend. 

Another method of reconciling the difficulties in 
Hesiod's account is illustrated by Vergil, Georg, i. , 
121 ft’. The primary purpose of this version was 
to enhance the dignity of labour. The history of 
mankind is divided into two periods — the Age of 
Saturn, and the Age of Jove. The Golden Age, 
when good old Saturn was King, agrees entirely 
with Hesiod. The second period, however, is not j 
an age of degeneration, but an age of reform. ] 
Jupiter, the dirine father of our race and of all 
our higher aspirations, purposely did away with 
the far niente of the old regime, not out of a petty 
resentment against Prometheus — as the old folk- 
legend (e.g. Hesiod, IF. and D. 42 1] would have 
ns believe — but rather, 

*curi8 acuens mortalia corda. 

Nee torpere gravi passus sua re^na reterno,* j 

because he was well aware that, urrless men have 
difficulties to meet and overcome, they can never 
grow strong in any sense. In this characteristic, j 
ally noble conception, it is interesting to see to 
what an extent Vergil succeeded in meeting the 
demands of contemporary thought without sacrific- 
ing the traditional account of the Golden Age so 
dear to the poets. 

The famous account of the Ages which Ovid 
gives in the first book of his Metamorphoses, 89-162, 
and the version best knoum to the modem world, 
is one of the earliest surviving attempts to incor- 
porate the Flood Legend. Othem-ise, it is chiefiy 
remarkable as an illustration of the poet’s char- 
acteristic skill in combining and harmonizing the 
views of preceding thinkers. The Four Ages 
(Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Iron) are all in the past. 
The Age to which we belong is a fifth. The Flood 
is the great catastrophe by which the wicked and 
godless race of the Iron Age was destroyed. The 
history of our own race, therefore, begins with the 
earth-bom children of Deucalion and Pyrrha. In 
this way, the Flood Legend, the theory of descent, 
the tlieoiy of ascent, the traditional account of 
the Golden Age, the Heroes, and, with only a slight 
modification, even Hesiod’s quintuple dirision of 
the Ages, were all made to dwell together in peace 
and unity. 

CrCLiC TaEORY. — Let ns now turn our attention 
to the Cyclic Theory, the most important element, 
in the long run perhaps the one really vital and 
vitalizing element, in the history of our subject. 
The Cyclic Theory of the Ages was founded on 
the belief that, after the analogy of day and night. 


of the waxing and waning of the moon, and of the 
etemal_ round of the seasons, the entire Universe 
itself is subject to an ever - recurring cycle of 
chaime. This ancient Babylonian doctrine* of the 
I world-j'ear, the magntis annus, as it was called by 
the Homans, makes its earliest known appearance 
on Greek soil with Heraclitas,t was thoroughly 
discussed by the later philosophers, and finally 
became known to the world at large. Indeed, it 
may be called the prototype of some of our most 
recent views suggested by the nebular hypothesis.! 

The association of this idea with the old folk- 
legend of the Ages was inevitable, and appears 
at a ve^ early period in the history of Greek 
speculative thought. In fact, it has often been 
stated, though without sufficient warrant, that 
belief in a cyclic theory of the Ages is the e.xplana- 
tion of Hesiod’s vrish that he had died earlier or 
could have heen bom Iater.§ The fragments, 
however, of Empedocles show, in spite of their 
scantiness, that at that time the process had 
already begun.H But the most important dis- 
cussion, so far as we are concerned, the one, too, 
which had the strongest influence upon later times, 
is developed or touched upon in various dialogues 
of Plato, TT more especiall 3 ’ in the Folit., Timeeus, 
and Republic. 

Accordiog^ to Plato’s definition, — and this much, at least, 
appears to have remained unchanged in later times — a inagnus 
anutis means the period which elapses before the eight cifdes, 
each revohing about the earth in an orbit of its own, arrive 
simultaneonslj' at the point from which they started at the 
beginning of our cycle.** Further details of the Platonic theory 
— and these undenvent considerable revision in later times— 
apparently rest on the assumption that each complete revolution 
of the Universe Is followed by a counter revolution in the 
opposite direction. A motion forward, as it were, is followed 
by a motion backward. The history of mankind Is directly 
affected by this motion, and especially by the alternation of it. 

The motion forward is the Age of Kronos and the direction of 
harmony. tmriDg all this period the great Helmsman of the 
Universe is at h& post, and we have the Golden Age ol the 
poets. As the motion is the reverse of that which prevails in 
our time, it Is naively assumed that the conditions of life are to 
a large extent the opposite of those with which we are familiar. 
The menof that age are bom old, uith hoary halr.tl and instead 
of growing older continue to grow younger, until they finally 
disappear. Moreover, they are bom from the earth, and the 
earth feeds them. There is no toil, no pain, no \\'ar, there are 
no women JJ and no ^Udren of women. ^ Yet with all their 

* lan retires 

* . • • ' 0 the force 

of gravify, as it were, and begins its backward revolution, 
which is in the direction of discord. The point at which the 
motion is reversed is always signaliied by fire, flood, or some 
other cosmic upheaval, involving a terrific destruction of 
organic life. The few men who survive cease growing young 
and begin to grow old, those Just bom from the earth with 
hoary hair die, and return to the earth from which they came. 
Men are no longer bom from the earth, as before, but even as 

• Gomperz, GrUeh. DmJeer, lieiprig, 1896, L p. 115, with 
note and references on p. 4SS; Lenonnant-Babelon, Siit. 
df fOnent, v. 175 ; supra, p. 183 ff. 

t Gomperr, Le, pp. 54 and 423 ; Diels, Herakleitcs ton 
Ephs^, Berlin, 1901, frag. 66 (26, By^vatcr). 

} Gomperz, Lc. p. 117. 

§ Hesiod, X\\ and D. 174-5. See the editions of Rzach, 
Leipdg, 1902, p. 153, and of Goettling-FIach, Leipzig, 1878, 
p. 201, with notes and references; Graf, l.c. p. 11; Schoell* 
Studemund, Anecdofa Groeeo'Lctina, iL 

i Diels, Ptxtarum Philosophorum Fragmenia, Berlin, 1901, 
pp, SS and 112 ff, 

•I Plato, Polii. 269 0, Tim. 39 Dff., Rep. 545 Off.; Cic. 
Timeeus, 34 ff. For a good discussion ol tiiis theory and of 
the Platonic Number with which It is closely assodat-ed, and 
also for a selected bibliography of the enormous literature 
which has gathered about it, see Adam’s ed. of the Republic, 
li.p.254ff. . . 

** Tim. S9 D ; Cic. Timenu, S3 ; Slacrob., Som. Sapionu, 
iL 2, 19; Stobaus, Eclog. L 264 (vol. L p. 107, Hens^ See 
esp. U^ecer, Rhein. Ifus. xxiiiL 395; Ritter and Preller, 
Hrtf, Philos. Grac., Gotha, ISSS, p. 404; Reitrenstcin, 
Poimandre*, Leipzig, 1904, p. 60, n. 2. 

tt The likeness to Hesiod, ff. and D. ISOff., has been pointed 
out and discussed bv Adam in the CIR v. 445. 

♦: Polit. 271 F; Lea. iv. 713 Off. It has been observed by 
Eichboff (he. p. and others that the story of Pandora a- 
told bv Hesiod {Theog. 570, and W. and D. 70) implies that there 
was no wonian in the Golden Age, and that it was through her 
that this happy period came to an end. See also, GruniE, 
Deutsche ^ythologie, p. 540. 
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the Universe is now ie!t to itseif, so are ail and several of ita 
parti ; and each race Is propa^ted m the manner familiar to 
iS who belonp to that periocL The continuance of the motion 
backward increases and accelerates the jjroccss of disorfraniza- 
tion, until, by the time the Universe again reaches the point of 
departure, it is ready to fly off at a tongent and di^ppear for 
ever in the infinite space of discord. At this point, however, 
the Helmsman again resumes bis post, reverses the direction 
of the Universe, and with the change again to hannony the 
Golden Age necessarily returns as before. The few who 
from the preceding period suffer change in si-mpathy with the 
whole. Again the old begin to grow' young, and continue to 
do 60 until they finally disappear. Again the new generations 
are bom with hoary hair, and not from each other, but from 
the earth. In fact, it is those w’ho died in the preceding period 
of discord and were buried in the earth that now rise again 
from the dead, and in their turn are bom old, grow young, 
and finallv vanish. 

It will be seen at once that, according to this 
remarkably suggestive theory, which, of course, 
owes much to earlier thinkers,* the sum of human 
experience is measured by two world - years. 
During the first the Universe moves forward, 
during the second, backward, to the place of 
beginning. Each magnus annus is therefore one 
of the two Ages into which the history of mankind 
is dirided ; and this alternation of Ages will 
continue so long as the Universe endures. As 
with the whole, so with each and all of its parts. 
The Ages of man, the life of man himself, are closely 
connected with this eternal oscillation of the Uni- 
verse. All move in a cycle. The Golden Age of 
the long ago will surely come again some day. 
Moreover, every one of us sliall rise again to 
another life in that Golden Age. Thus, regret for 
tlie past was balanced by hope for the future. In 
the later history of our theme, this association of 
ideas was of the utmost importance, and served 
to identify the theory of the Ages more and more 
closely with its ancient analogue, the doctrine of 
a future life beyond the grave. 

The Stoic theoryt of cycles occupies an important 
place in their systems. Here, their acknowledged 
dependence upon Heraclitus is clearly seen in the 
prominence they give to his doctrine of ^Kiripwfts, 
the elemental fire into which the world is periodi- 
cally resolved, and from which it is periodically 
bom anew. 

^ter the old world has been completely consumed, the lour 
pnmal elements,— fire, air, water, earth,— which are Indestruct- 
ible, gradually assume their previous relations to each other, 
‘“/I comes into being exactly like the 

old. As soon as the proper point is reached in the process of 
reconstruction, every eort of living thing is born from the 
earth, and from that time proceeds to increase after its kind.l 
Man, too, is here, 'knowing nothing of wrong and bom under 
better auspiMs But this Golden Age of innocence is never 
yihalny steals on apace. Virtue is hard to find 
8?^ 8 fiuide. The vices are learned 
process of degeneration goes on 

f, Then the world 

18 destroyed and built anew, as before. 

An f .TTupuats occurs each time that the eight circles are in 

fore PviiP.'' *>8gmnmg.| For the Stoics, there- 

fore,evcr 3 magnut anntw is the measure of one coranletelifc 

barriera o^n^me^P ““?t, 8 I 50 , He between those impassable 
feS? ,*’5' great year is dirided from its 

ideal sipiorimnnor8ura“e tL*’^rfpl"a^^^^^ 
ilUhins^,’are'ild^«® 

In one sense, however, we ail have a personal interest In 
every period of the world's existence, fwX reSon tL g 

n^S^"UT„'dtfer''eS P' 

“ van Amim-; 

4 Cle.inthes, fra^. 497, ed. van Amim. 

{ Seneca, A .<?. hi. so. 8. 

I.c? ra w": 8nd PreUer, 

soul that 'the Stoics claim that the 

I ' 'tpeit which 13 a part of ourselves. It is therefore 

^ “"V ’8 ”°t Immortal! 

IhM .tti^ivfore, thinks that all souls, Chrsoinnus 

h im / n ‘t'- !!'vise." last until the IvraJpwtrrv" ct aS 

-• n, V Crma, S93, ed. Diels, etc. 

But sec Bitter and Prelier, f.c. p. 401 B. 


according to the Stoic doctrine of the histotv cl 

every magnus annus is, necessarily, the exact counterpart c! 
the history of even' other magnus annus. The chain oteiis*, 
cnce and of consciousness is parted by the emrupuinc; bat^ 
begins anew, Just as it did in the previous epoch ; and ereti 
thing doivn to the slightest detail is exactly repeated-t To 
quote a favourite illustration of the Stoics themselves, even 
magnus annus will see Socrates. In every magnus annut be 
will marry Xanthippe, drink the hemlock, and die. J 

In the later stages of the Cyclic Theory we have 
also to reckon with the manipulations of the Orphic 
philosophers.§ It is extremely difficult to extract 
a definite answer to any question connected 
the history of this movement. The floruit of the 
elder Orphics -was not far from the 6th cent. B.C. 
With the great revival of Mysticism, four or five 
hundred years later, the old doctrine of the Orphice 
again came to the front, and was more or less 
revised or extended in conformity -with similar 
ideas in other systems of thought — more especially 
Plato, the Stoics, and the Orient. Both periods 
were characterized by great literary activity. Un- 
fortunately, however, our present Knowledge of it 
is, for the most part, confined to chance quotations 
in the Neo-Platonists and the still later scholiasts, 
and their references are generally so vague and 
indefinite that, in the absence of other testimony, 
it is often impossible to distinguish the earlier 
product from the later. We may be fairly certain, 
however, that the two following theories, both of 
which are ascribed to the Orphics, are not a pro- 
duct of the earlier scliool. 

Tlie first is mentioned by Servius on Vergil, ^cL, ir, 10. In 
this note, Nigndius Figulus {dc Diis^ lib. iv.) Is quoted for the 
statement: ‘According to Orpheus, the ruler of the First Afe 
is Saturn; of the Second, Jupiter; of the Third, Neptune; 
of the Fourth, Pluto.* An apparent reference to the same 
theory is found in two hexameters quoted from some Orphic 
poem by liactantius, Insiit, i. 13. 11 (Abel, Orphica, frag. 243). 

As we shall see shortly, the four gods in this system are 
merely personifications of the four elements. The number 
points either to the Stoics or to the common source of both. 
Moreover, the formal association of the four elements with the 
Four Ages of man Is an item of speculation ivhich, bo far »8 
the Greeks are concerned, cannot be carried back beyond the 
Alexandrian period. Rnally, this is certainly a cyclic theory*, 
and it cannot be showvn that the elder Orphics ever carried their 
doctrine of the re-birth of the soul any further. The extension 
of it to a periodical re-birth of the Universe itself, and the estab- 
lishment of a close connexion between the two, belong to a sub- 
sequent development in the history of the Orphic movement 

The second theory is much more Orphic in character, we 
substance of it is given by Proclus in a note on Plato's IXepmic, 
38. 6, ed. Scholl. 

‘The theologian Orpheus,* he says, ‘taught that there were 
three Ages of man. The first or Golden Age was rulw by 
Phanes. Most mighty Kronos was ruler of the second or Surer 
Age. The third is the Titanic. The ruler of it Is Zeus, ®nd it 
is called Titanic because the men of that age were created by 
him from the remains of the Titans. The idea of Oiyheus u 
that these three periods comprise every stage in the history or 
the human race.* 

The Orphic elements In this account receive their best wus* 
tration from an Orphic ihcogony, the fragments of which we 
arranged and discussed by Gruppe in Roscher, iiL llS9 ti. Tat 
naTve crudity of the imagery in this poem strongly 
of the teleological speculations of the savage or seml-barbarous 
races.ll The under^'ing thought, however, seems to be clear 
enough. It is a belief that the creation of the Cosmos was 
brought about by a series of emanations from the univcr?^ 
essence (Phanes), and that from time to time the Cosmos 
turns to its primeval form. The souls of men themselves are lo 
many sparks which trickle down, as it were, from the 
above. But we are much more remote from the 
the primal All-Soul, than the first men were. Since then me 
backward path has steadily grown longer and more l^dire^ 
At all events, this seems to be what Proclus means when n 
Bay8(0;7?A. frag. 244, ed. Abel) that, according to Orpheus, tne 
men of the Golden Age lived Kara vovv povov, the mp of ^ 
Silver Age icaro rotf xa^apbv \6yoy; whereas all that we wa 
appeal to is that small portion of Dion^'eus-Phanes which ine 


* Biog. Laert. vii. 147 ff., and Ritter and Prelier, he. p. 
t Eudenius, ed. Spengel, Berlin, 1886, pp. 73-74 ; 
frag. 623-627, cd. van Arnim ; Gomperz, l.c, pp. IIS and Hoff- 
X Nemes. de A’at. Horn. 38. , ., 

j See esp. O. Gruppe in Roscher, iiL 1117-1154, '^tio dUcu- 
the subject at length, and refers to all the impoi^nt Jitew 
connected with it. A new edition of the Orphic 
much needed. The latest edition, and the only 
aljy available, is Abel, Orphica, Leipzig, 1885. 
is not entirely satisfactorj', and does not supersede the mo 
mental work of Lobeck {AglaophamosY 
If See Gomperz, l.e. pp. 193 and 109 ff. 
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Titans had eaten before they were slain by Zens, and which, 
therefore, still linpered in the remains from which we of the 
third race were afterwards created. 

The coefficient of descent in this rersion of the Ara is the 
ever-lncreasinp distance from that to which the eods themselTes 
owe their being. On the whole, we may (maracterize the 
account which Proclos summarizes as a theory of double ema- 
nation, the chief object of which was to lead up to the birth of 
Dionysus, the Orphic redeemer. In other words, we hare the 
somewhatraguc idea of a cyclic theory of the Universe attach^ 
to a much more highly developed doctrine of the re-birth of the 
soul and of the means whereby it may some day return to the 
god who gave It. 

The doctrine of an iicTr^puaiSj irrespective of its 
philosophical meaning, makes a strong appeal to 
the imagination. It was at all times, therefore, 
one of the most prominent features of the Cj'clie 
Theory. By the 2nd cent. E.C., owing to the wide- 
spread activity of its most enthusiastic exponents, 
the Stoic popular preachers, no item of philo- 
sophical speculation could have been more familiar 
to the average man. Finally, together with much 
else that had been identified with the Stoics, it 
passed over to the Christian thinkers; and, long 
after the period with which we are here concerned, 
we find the Church Fathers undertaking to derive 
the doctrine of the cKvvpua-it from the Book of 
Genesis.* 

But, long before the Stoics, the iinripaaii had 
begun to be associated with other great cosmic 
disasters of a different nature. The origin and 
progress of this development are better understood 
as soon as we observe the process of reasoning by 
which they were inspired and directed. In the 
first place, the cycle of the Universe had been 
called a year. This led to the natural hnt quite 
illogical assumption that, for tliat very reason, it 
must necessarily possess all the attributes of its 
prototype and namesake, the solar year. Second, 
the present condition of the world depends upon the 
maintenance of the elements in a certain state of 
equilibrium. Any disturbance of it is at once re- 
flected in the world about us. If the disturbance 
is sufficiently severe, the result is cosmic disaster. 
The character of the disaster is determined by 
whichever one of the elements has gained the 
upper hand. Finally, great significance was at- 
tached to the fact that there were four Elements, 
four Seasons, four Ages of man. 

The conquests of Alexander drew the East and 
the "Vi’est closer to each other than they had ever 
been before, and this rapprochement was not dis- 
turbed by the Imperial policy of Rome. The phase 
of onr snbject now under consideration is especially 
marked by the more or less direct influence of 
Oriental specnlations. Conversely, therefore, this 
aspect of the Cyclic Theory did not become especi- 
ally prominent until the Alexandrian age. The 
fi-rst step was to associate the Flood Legend with 
the Cyclic Theory, and to set it over against the 
itxiparit as a second recurrent catastrophe of 
the magnus annat. This doctrine of the regular 
alternation between a destruction by fire and_a 
destruction hv water was already an old story in 
the time of t’lato (c.jr. Tim. 22, C). There are 
no signs of thb doctrine in the fragments of 
Zeno, Cleanthes, and the earlier Stoics. We know, 
however, that it was familiar to their contempor- 
aries. Moreover, as early at least as Cicero’s time, 
the doctrine had been adopted by the Stoics them- 
selves, and henceforward we hear much of it.f 
Compare, for example, the vivid description of the 
great cyclic dilurium which Seneca gives us in his 
Kat. Qua:st. rii. 27 S. 

The idea that these two contrasted disasters ocenr at certain 
definite points in the ma^tu annv^ is also o! Orientn] oripio, 
mnd, doubtless, of a high antiquity’. On the Greek side, the first 

See VTindisobinann, ZoTi>asiT. Stud. p. C59. 

t Cic. Aep. ri. £3, cf, Macrob. S<mi. Sap, iL 10. 10 ff. ; DucreL 
T. 353 ; hue. rii. 812, as interpreted bj the Ccnmfntc 
e^ Usener, p. 252 (frag, 60S, roU ii. p. 1S6, ed. van Arxua}; 
Seneca, PiaL tL 26. 6, etc. 


to mention it Is Aristotle, The quotation, which we owe to 
Censorinus, xviiL 11, was probably from Aristotle’s lost Prctrtpt,^ 
the model of Cicero’s famous dialogue, the Hartmriut, whl^ is 
also lost.* Ko doubt It was largely through the PorUnsitu 
that the Romans became familiar with Aristotle's observation 
that the two disasters of the ma^us annul, or, as he termed 
it, the vmximus annus, occur at the solstices : the eonjlagratio 
at the summer solstice, the dilutrium at the winter solstice.f 
In other words, the solar year has solstices ; it also has summer 
and winter— the one, hot and dry, the other, cold and wet 
Therefore the great year has the same peculiarities. This being 
granted, the eonjlaffratio is put in the great summer, simply 
because the great summer is hot and dry, and the dQuvium 
in the great winter, because the great winter Is cold and wet 

We should not expect this sort of logic from Aristotle, and, 
as a matter of fac^ the idea was not his own. Indeed, as the 
Profrept was a discussion in the form of a dialogue, we do 
not know that he approved of the view at all. That bis in- 
formation went back to some Eastern source is indicated by 
a fragment from the voluminous history of his much younger 
contemporary, the Chald«m priest Berosus. The passage is 
quot‘* — *, I '“-(»• sss «« ■• « ‘Berosus,’ 
he s ■ can set 

the • . . I . 

burr , , ■ ' move in 

different orbits, are in conjunction in the constellation of Cancer. 
The Flood will take place when the same stars reach conjunction 
in the constellation of Capricorn. *Illic solstitium, hie bruma 
confidtur.* Conjnnction xn Cancer produces the ctm/aprafib, 
conjunction in Capricorn the diluvium. This touch of astrology 
makes the statement very impressive, and these C^d*ans were 
nothing if not impressive. But, as Gomperz has already ob- 
served,! the actual foundation of the statement is nothing but 
the fact that the summer and winter solstices of the onhnary 
solar year are presided over by Cancer and Cbpricom respect- 
ively. When tins flimsy assumption of profundity is removed, 
the theory of Berosus is probably identical with the one men* 
tioned by Aristotle. 

Now that fire and water had acquired a definite 
and important position in the cyclic scheme, it 
followed inevitaoly that the two remaining de- 
ments, air and earth, ought to be put on the same 
plane. The line of development followed was 
largely suggested by the fact that there were four 
Elements, four Seasons, four Ages of man. The 
four seasons of the ordinary year are spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter — a series which has always 
been associated with man’s own descent from youth 
to hoary eld, from strength and happiness to weak- 
ness and sorrow. So the four seasons of the great 
year are the four Ages of man, another series with 
which the idea of descent had always been associ- 
ated. As the springtime of the little year of our 
life is the golden youth of man, so the springtime 
of that greater year was the golden youth of all 
mankind.§ Finally, the traditional order of the 
four elements — fire, air, water, earth — is also one 
of descent from the lighter to the heavier, from 
pure spirit to the earth, earthy. 

If, now, we associate the four elements in their 
regular order with the corresponding Ages of man 
in their regular order, the dominating element 
during the Golden Age will be fire, during the 
SUver Age, air, daring the Brazen Age, water, and 
during the Iron Age, earth. The conclusion of 
this is that the descent of man himself is due to 
his ever-increasing distance, so to speak, from the 
I)i^’ine fire. "VTe are thus brought back to the 
Orphics again, and, as a matter of fact, the Stoic- 
Orphic theory reported by Nigidius Fignlus, in 
which, as we have already seen, the magnus annus 
was equipped with four seasons, each mJed by the 
appropriate element, is a complete illustration of 
the tendencies we have just been discussing. 

A theory ascribed to the Map by Dio Chrysostca and 
partiallv reported ty him (rrxvl. iSS.% ehonld also be 
mentjooed here- The Mari tell ns, be rays, that the Lord of 
the -world rides ia a chanot dratvn by four horses which are 
sacred to Zeus, Hera, Poseidon, and Hestla respectively. In 
other Tvords, the four horses are the four elements, fire, air, 
water, and earth. As a rcle they are tractable. >’ow and then, 
however, the first steed becomes restive and sets fire to the 
other three. This is the oririn of the story of Phaetfcoa told by 
the Greeks. Apxin it is the steed of Poseidon that becomes 


• Ceeaer, Rhein, 3Ius. xxviit S9l ft. 

t For an echo of this statement see the JleUcnlo^ca, L 14. 

J Denier, L 115. 

% Vetsil, Geor^, IL 3362.; Ovid, MsL L 107; Pemyuitrm 
Fenerif, £2. etc. 
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restive, and the drops of his sw-ent are spnoWed UP^ the 
Other three. This, again, is the source from i\hich the Greeks 
derired their stoo' of Deucalion’s flood. 

If one tvere to insist upon completing the analogy 
between the four Elements, the four Ages of man, 
and the four Seasons of the great year, the Ages 
presided over by air and by earth, as was already 
the case with the Ages of fire and water, should 
each be marked by a cosmic disaster appropriate 
to its nature. IV e know that this was actually 
done, hut as these attempts lie outside the sphere 
with which this article is concerned, they do not 
require discussion here.* 

3. Revival of Mysticism in 2nd cent, B.C. — Ihe 
last important stage in the long history of our 
subject is the era of tlie prophets, The_ rapid 
growth of Mysticism which began early in the 
Alexandrian age reached its culmination in the 
2nd cent. B.C. One of the most striking features 
of the movement, and a significant comment upon 
the mental and spiritual condition of the entire 
Grc-eco-Iioman world, was the rapid production of 
apocryphal works. It is probably fair to assume 
that the production of this literature was much 
encouraged, if not actually suggested, by the 
then widespread belief that the life of mankind 
moves in cycles. At all events, one of the most 
characteristic features of all these visions and 
prophecies was the emphasis given to some cyclic 
theory of the Ages. It would he quite unnecessary 
here, even if they were still avaUahle to us, to 
examine these works in detail. Their chief im- 
portance to us would be derived not from their 
contents, hut from the point of view which, by 
virtue of their very nature, they all possess in 
common. These visions and prophecies, like all 
other works of the same class, appealed more to 
faitii and the emotions than they did to reason and 
the understanding. The author tells his readers 
that this last Age has nearly run its course, and 
that tlie great change is near at hand. He does 
not state it as an opinion or a theory, capable of 
being discussed as such. He states it as oracular 
utterance, as inspired prophecy, the truth of which 
is alreadj' foreshadowed in current events and 
cannot be questioned. In this way the Cyclic 
Theory of the_ Ages was transformed from a rhe- 
torical and philosophical theme into a Divine as- 
surance of the joy soon to come. As a class, 
these compositions contributed almost nothing to 
the development of the Cyclic Theory itself. A 
word or two, however, should be given to the 
Silyl. 

The Oracles of the Sibyl have been ascribed to 
about the middle of the 2nd eent. B.C. They were 
well knoivn to the Romans for the next 200 years ; 
but at the time when the collection now bearing 
tliat namef was composed, the earlier had ap- 
parently ceased to exist. Meanwhile, however, they 
had won a sort of secondary immortality throuch 
Die mfinence they had exerted upon the fourth 
aclogue of V'ergil.J the most famous literary work 
ever inspired by any aspect of our theme. From 
this poem and the ancient comment upon it, it 
adopted the Stoic-Orphic 
identification of the Four Ages of man with the 
tour seasons of the magniis annus. In addition to 
this, she— or her authority— was inspired by the 
analogy of the ancient solar year to divide the 
p-eat year into ten great months, each of which 
was the length of a sceculum and presided over by 

P- 1 - his Cr. Suite and 

Myi/itn in xhren Betxehujxgtn zu den orient 

22, with references^ * 
editions of the Oraeula Saiillina are by 
‘‘y Geffcken, Berlin. See also 
ObrKt.Gesch. derGr. Lit., Munich, 1905, p. 822 , and references 

JO. Gnippe, Cr. Suite, etc., p. tssifS., ind retereTOM- 
W W series de Virg., Paris, ISSt^p’ 

-ion., W. W. Fowler, Harvard Studies, liy, igfl. etc. 


a god. Ever since the time of Sulla there had 
been rumours afloat that the Sibyl’s last saculum 
was drawing to a close, and that the Golden Age 
ivas at hand. One cannot read the fourth Eclogue 
without feeling that Vergil was himself impressed 
by a prophecy so mucli in harmony with the 
aspirations of his own lofty soul. Nevertheless, 
we must not forget that the poem is really a poem 
of congratulation upon the birth of a son, into 
which, as Marx has clearly demonstrated,* Vergil 
introduced the topic of the Ages in accordance witli 
the specific suggestion of the rhetoricians for poems 
of this type, and developed it in strict conformity 
with the rules laid down by them. The moat famous 
line in the poem, 

‘ lam nova progenies cmlo demittitur alto,’ 
is a clear reflexion of the cyclic theories which 
we have just been discussing.;, That, in itself, it 
should also forcsliadow (quite .’as clearly the great 
central article of the Christian faith, is an excmient 
illustration of the fact that there has never been 
any break between ancient and modern culture. 
The foundation of the most enlightened Christian 
thought, quite as much as the foundation of Vergil’s 
thought, was that gradual blending of the Orient 
with the speculations of the Greek philosophers, 
more especially Plato and the Stoics, wliich moulded 
the doctrine of the Ages in its final form, and 
which, ever since then, has plajred such an im- 
portant part in the mental and spiritual conscious- 
ness of the civilized world. It is, therefore, no 
matter for surprise that for more than 1500 years 
this last great document in the long history of the 
Cyclic Theory of the Ages was firmly believed to 
be a prophecy of the coming of Christ, t 

/ Kikbv Flower Smith. 

AGES OF THE WORLD (Indian). -The 
Hindu doctrine of the Ages of the World (yugas) 
is combined with that of two other great periiids, 
the manvantaras and kalpas, inte a fanciful 
system of universal chronology, which passes for 
orthodox. Its basis is the yugas ; they are, there- 
fore, treated here in connexion with the other 
elements of the chronological system. Orthodox 
Hindus recognize four Ages of tlie World (yugas), 
roughly corresponding to the Gold, Silver, Brass, 
and Iron Ages of the ancients. They are called 
krta, treta, dvapara, and kali after the sides of a 
die; kpta, the lucky one, being the side marked 
with four dots ; treta that ivitn three ; dvapara 
with two; kali, the losing one, with one dot. 
These names occur in the period of the Brahmanaa 
as names of throws at dice, and in one verse of 
the Aitareya Brghmana (7, 14) they are already 
referred, by the commentator, to the yugas. In 
the epics and the Puranas the belief with regard 
to the four yugas has become a fully established 
doctrine. The general idea, the same in all Brah- 
manical sources, is that the character, or, if the ex- 
pression may he used, the proportion of virtue, and 
the length of each yuga conform to the number on 
the side of a die, after which it is named. In the 
kftayuga, virtue (dharma) was fully present in 
men, with all four feet, as it is expressed, but it 
diminished by one quarter or foot in o've.tj suc- 
ceeding age, till in Uie kaliyuga only one foot of 
dharma remains. The same proportion holds good 
with regard to the duration of the several Ages. 
The krtayuga lasts 4000 years, to which ® naivn 
and a tivilight of 400 years each are added; the 
same items in treta are 3000 and 300, in dvapara 
2000 and 200, in kali 1000 and 100 years, flins 
the period of the four yugas together, teclmicaliy 
called a mahayuga or chaturyiiga, though com- 
monly a yuga, lasts 12,000 years (Mann, i. 69 !!-= 
• F. Mant, Neue Jahrbilch, f. das klass, Altertum, L (1B9B.S 
pp. 105-128. ^ 

t Comparettl, Virgilio nel medio evo, 1896, L 
ii. 90-99 ; Mayor, etc., VirgiCe Metsianic Ecloguet 1907. 
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MahaUiarata, iii. 12,826 IF.). The years in tliis 
statement are interpreted as Divine years, consist- 
ing each of 360 hnman years, giving thus a total of 
4,320,000 years in each mahaifuga, and this inter- 
retation, once adopted in the Puranas, became a 
ogma. The usual descriptions of the krta- (or 
satya-) ynga reveal to us a happy state of man- 
kind, when life lasted 4000 years, when there were 
no quarrels nor wars, when the rules of caste and 
the precepts of the Vedas were strictly obeyed, 
when, in short, r-irtue reigned paramount. In the 
kali- (or tisya-) yuga just the reverse prevails. 
There is a confusion of castes and diramas. The 
Veda and good conduct gradually fall into neglect; 
all kinds of vices creep in ; diseases afflict man- 
kind ; the term of life grows shorter and shorter, 
and is quite uncertain ; barbarians occupy the 
land, and people kill one another in continual 
strife, till at the end of the yuga some mighty 
king extinguishes the infidels. From these ex- 
tremes the character of the intermediate yugas 
may be imagined.* The dawns and twilights of tlie 
several Ages are periods of transition from one Age 
to the next, when the character of the one is not 
yet entirely lost, and that of the other not yet 
fully established. 

It seems natural to presume that originally the 
mahayuga comprised the whole existence of the 
world ; indications, indeed, of such a belief are not 
wanting, as will be noticed later. Still, the com- 
mon doctrine is that one mahayuga followed on 
another, one thousand of them forming a single 
kalpa. The kalpa, then, is the length of time 
from a creation to a destruction of the world. 
The belief in periodical creations and destructions 
of the world is very old ; and its existence in the 
Vedic period may be inferred from Atharvaveda, 
X. 8. 39, 40. It IS combined os follows with that 
in the four Ages. In the first kitayuga, after the 
creation of the earth. Brahman created a thousand 
pairs of twins from his mouth, breast, thighs, and 
feet respectively. They lived without houses ; all 
desires which they conceived were directly fulfilled ; 
and the earth produced of itself delicious food for 
them, since animals and plants were not yet in 
existence. Each pair of tvidns brought forth at 
the end of their life a pair exactly like them. As 
everybody did his duty and nothing else, there was 
no mstinction between good and bad acts. But 
this state of things changed at the end of the Age ; 
the first rain fell and trees grew up. These pro- 
duced honey and whatever the primitive people 
desired. In the first tretaynga, mankind con- 
sisted no longer of pairs of twins, but of men 
and women. Being now for the first time sub- 
ject to cold and heat, they began to build houses, 
and they quarrelled absut the miraculous trees. 
The trees, however, disappeared, and herbs be- 
came the food of men. Now trade was intro- 
duced, and personal property, unknoivn before, 
caused the social distinctions. Then Brahman 
established the four castes and the four dframas, 
and fixed the duties peculiar to each of them. 
Afterwards he created spiritual sons, who were the 
ancestors of gods, demons, serpents, inhabitants 
of hell, etc.t At the end of the last kaliyuga 
of a kalpa, the heat of the sun becomes fierce 
and dries up the whole earth ; and by it the three 
worlds are set on fire and consumed. At last 
enormous clouds appear and rain for hnndreds of 
years, and deluge the whole world till the waters 
inundate heaven.J As the latter signs are fre- 
quently alluded to, in the form of similes in the 
Epics, etc., as occurring at the end of a yuga (in- 
stead of at the end of a kalpa), it is most probable 
that originally the yuga ended with the destruction, 

• CL J. Hair, Origincl Sajtscrit Texts^, vol. L p. 143 fl. 

■f Vaja Purina, i. 8. t nsnu Purina, vL S oZ. 


and consequptly began with the creation of the 
world. A similar belief seems to have been ex- 

g ressed by the term ‘kalpa,’ but perhaps with this 
ifierence, that the concept of a yuga was inti- 
mately connected with the idea of the four stages 
through which mankind must pass, analogous to 
the four ages of man, i-iz. childhood, youth, adult 
life, and old age, while this idea was not necessarily 
implied in the concept of the kalpa. The com- 
bination of both these popular beliefs, with regard 
to the kalpa and the yuga, in the form descnbed 
above, was probably due to the systematizing 
efibrts of the Fauranikas. 

There is still a third kind of long period, the 
manvantara, fourteen of which go to the kalpa. 
Each manvantara contains 71 mahayugas, and 
14 manvantaras are therefore equivalent to 994 
(14x71) mahayugas. The remainder of 6 maha- 
yugas required to make up the kalpa ( = 1000 maha- 
yugas, iup. p. 200) is so distributed that the first 
manvantara is preceded by a dawn of the length 
of one krtayuga (=0‘4 mahayuga), and each man- 
vantara is followed by a twifight of equal length 
(15 X 0'4 = 6 mahayugas). The twilight of the 
manvantara is, accordi^ to Suiya Siddhanta, i. IS, 
a deluge [jalaplava). This artificial system of the 
manvantaras was jprobably introduced in order to 
account for the diflerent patronymics of Mann, 
snch as Vaivasvata, Svayambhuva, Saifavarana, 
which occur already in different Vedic works. 
These early caused a belief in the existence of 
several distinct Manus.* The Fauranikas system- 
atized these notions as described. Since Manu 
was thought to have introduced the social and 
moral order of things, and to have played a part 
in the creation of go^ and men, ‘ the seven R?is, 
certain (secondary) divinities, India, Mann, and 
the kings, his sons, are created and perish ’ in each 
manvantara ;t and the details of these recurring 
events in each manvantara are given, e.g., in the 
same PurSna.? Artificial as these manvantaras 
appear to be, still they are given as one of the five 
characteristic topics of the Parana in a verse found 
in several Puranas.g And the whole system of 
yugas, etc., is regarded as orthodox to such a degree 
that all the astronomical works, the Siddhantas, 
have adopted them, except the Eomaka Siddhanta, 
which for that reason is stigmatized as nob ortho- 
dox.ll 

The astronomical aspect of the yuga is that, in 
its commencement, sun, moon, and planets stood 
in conjunction in the initial point of the ecliptic, 
and returned to the same pomt at the end of the 
age. The popular belief on which this notion is 
b^ed b older than Hindu astronomy. Ti The cur- 
rent ynga is the 457th of the present varaha-kalpa, 
or kalpa of the Boar, the 28th of the present man- 
vantara (that of Manu Vaivasvata), wliich itself is 
the 7th of this kalpa. "We are now in the kaliyuga, 
which began Feb. 17, B.c. 3102, the epoch of the 
still used era of the kaliyuga. At the end of the 
last tretaynga lived Baraa, the son of Dasaratlia, 
and at tlie end of the last dvaparaynra took place 
the great war of the Pandavas and Kauravas, de- 
scribed in the Mahabharata. 

A kalpa is called a day of Brahman, and his 
night is of equal length. At the close of the night 
he creates the world anew. _ Of such days and 
nights a year of Brahman is composed ; and a 
hundred such years constitute his whole life. ^ This 
longest period is called a para, half of which, a 
• Ct. SBE nv. p. USt L 
t Wilson, Purdna, L p. SO. 

1 Wilson, i.e.‘ iii. p. 1 ff. __ 

§ Wiison, t.c., Pret. p. vii_, note 1. 

I Xbitnnt, ParuJtanddhantika, Introd. p. xxriii. 

^ See Adxs du X. Conjris I^dcraalimal da Orimtaluta, p. 
104. For details of the agronomical nse of the yuyes, the reader 
is referred to the trAsIatioa of the Surju Siddhhnta, JAOS vi. 

p-isa. 
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parardha, had^ elapsed at the beginning of the 

^ The notions of the Buddhists about the Ages 
of the World (yugas) and about the larger periods 
[kalpas) are similar to those of the orthodox Hindus, 
but still more fanciful. The names of the foiu" 
yugas are the same, but their arrangement is dif- 
ferent. They begin ivitb kaliyuga and go up to 
krtayuga,t and then, in reversed order, go down 
to kaliyuga.? Thus, instead of a mahayuga of 
four Ages, the Buddhists assume a period of eight 
Ages, which is called an antaraha,lpa. An antara- 
kalpa is ‘ the interval that elapses while the age of 
man increases from ten years to an aswhkheyya 
(asahhhyeya ~ 10,000,000“), and then decreases 
again to ten years ; this period is of immense 
length.’! According to some authorities, it has 
a length of 1,680,000 years. il Together with the 
age, the moral state or mankind increases and de- 
creases. Twenty antarakalpas form one asah- 
khyeya hzlpa (Pali asahkheyya kappa), and four 
asankhyeya kalpas constitute one mahdkalpa. 
The first asankhyeya kalpa is called samvarta 
(P. samvatta), during which a world or sphere 
{chakravdla, P. cakkavdla) is completely destroyed 
by fire, water, or wind. In the second (savwarta- 
sthdyin, P. safhvaUatthayin) the state of void con- 
tinues. In the third (vivaria, P. vivatta) the world 
is being built up again ; and in the fourth {vivaria- 
sthdyin, P. vivattatthayin) the world continues to 
exist. 

It is during this last period that the world be- 
comes first inhabited, by dbhasvara gods of the 
Brahmaloka being born on earth. These self- 
luminous beings lost their lustre when they first 
began to feed on a delicious iuice produced oy the 
earth. They then created tne sun, the moon, and 
the stars. While these beings gradually degener- 
ated, the earth ceased to yield this first kind of 
food, and produced a kind of cream-like fungus. 
This was followed by a climbing plant, and this 
again by an extraordinary kind of rice. When 
this rice was used as food, sexual intercourse began. 
The rice deteriorated, and at last ceased to grow 
of itself. At the same time other vices were intro- 
duced, and personal property, till at last the present 
order of mankind was established. IT Then comes 
the period of the twenty antarakalpas, described 
above. A hundred thousand years before the end 
of the mahakalpa, a god appears and warns man- 
kind of the coming event, exhorting them to amend. 

And after that time the destruction of the earth 

nay, of a billion of worlds or cAakravdlassets in 
by fire, water, or wind.** The mahakalpas are 
either empty (iunya) kalpas—those in which there 
IS no Buddha— or Buddha kalpas. The latter are 
ot five kinds, sdra-, mayda-, vara-, saramanda-, 
and bhadrakalpa^, according as one, two, three, 
four, or five Buddhas appear. The present kalpa 
IS a bhadrakalpa ; for f^ur Buddhas have already 
appeared— Ifjakucchanda (Kakusandha), Kana- 
kamum (Konagamana), Ka4yapa (Kassapa), and 
Gotama; and the fifth, Maitreya (Metteyya), has 
to come (see above, pp. 187-190). 

notions of the Jainas about the Ages of the 
yet curiously^ different 
described above The Jainas liken 
time to a wheel with twelve spokes : the de- 
scending half of the wheel is calleif the avasarpini 
period the ascending half uisarpinl. Each hSf is 
^vided mto six Ages («>«=■ spote’). Thrdrw are 

theXralfn"'’ V ^ ^ susamasnsams; 

the duration of which is 400,000,000,000,000 oceans 

* Wilaon, Vtsvu Puraxta, i. p. 63. 

t ^(^rpani puffas ; see Hardy, Manual of Budhism n 7 

1 Ajpani, apparently for avasarpix}!, ib. ^ P- ?• 

§ Childers, Pali HicHonari/, S.v. ‘Kappa.' 

B Burnoul, Lotus de la bonne Loi, p. 32f I 

■5 Hardy. U p. 61 a. •• &rdy. l.c. p. 28 a. 


of years (sagaropama) ; (2) suisama, 300 billions oi 
oceans of years ; (3) su§amadusama, 200 billions oi 
oceans of years ; (4) dusamasusamS., 100 billions 
of oceans of years, less 42,000 common years ; ( 5 ) 
dusama, 21,000 years ; (6) du^amadujamg, likewise 
21,000 years. The same Ages recur in the utsat- 
pini period, but in reversed order. In the first Age 
men lived three palyas or paly opamds, a long period 
not to be expressed in a definite number of years 
(one billion of palyas go to one ocean of years), 
and men grew to a height of three gavyutis, a 
gavyuti being about two miles. Men were bom 
in pairs, and each pair gave birth to a pair of twins, 
who married. There were ten kinds of miracnlous 
trees (kalpavyhsa), which furnished men with all 
they wanted. The earth was as sweet as sugar, 
and the water as delicious as wine. This state of 
things continued through the first three Ages, bnt 
gradually age after age the length of life declined, 
and was only two padyas at the beginning oi the 
second, and orxepcUya&t the beginning of the third 
Age, while correspondingly the height of the body 
diminished to two and one gavyuti. Furthermore, 
the poiver of the trees and the quality of earth and 
water deteriorated at the same rate. In the third 
Age the trees more slowly satisfied the wants of men, 
who therefore claimed them severally as personal 
property. Vimalavfihana was appointed to keep 
order among men, and he became the first patri- 
arch {kulakara). The seventh patriarch, Nabhi, 
was the father of i^ablia, who was anointed the 
first king, and who introduced the principal insti- 
tutions of mankind. Iljabha became the fiwt 
tirthakara, or prophet of the Jainas. His nir- 
vana occurred 3 years 8 J months before the end of 
the third Age. In the fourth Age the order of things 
was similar to the present one, Kcept, of course, 
that everything gradually deteriorated with the 
lapse of time. Tlie life of man lasted a krore of 
purvas (apfirva^S, 400, 000‘‘ years) at the beginning, 
and diminished to a hundred years at the end of 
the Age ; and, similarly, the height of men de- 
creased from 2000 cubite to 7 cubits. 23 iirt/ia- 
karas were bom in the fourth Age, the last of whom, 
Mahavira, died 3 years 8J months before the M- 
ginning of the fifth Age, which began in B.C. 5^. 
In the fifth and sixth Ages length of life will 
diminish doivn to 16 years, and the height of men 
to 1 cubit. There ivill be no tlrthdkaras in the 
last two Ages of the avasarpini period. In the suc- 
ceeding utsarpini period the same Ages will recur, 
but in reversed order. In this way an infinite num^ 
ber of avasarpinis and ntsarpinls follow each other. 

The idea on which the notion of these periods 
seems to be based is apparently the year. I he 
avasarpini and utsarpini correspond to the two 
ayanas, the southern and northern^ course of the 
sun ; and the six aras of each period to the six 
months of the ayana.f On the other hand, the 
first three aras, with their pairs of tW’ins, '"'itb the 
miraculous trees for their subsistenoej much re- 
semble the first krtayuga of the Puranas, '"’hh® 
the remaining three aras may be compared to the 
treta, dvapara, and kali yugas. A peculiar feature 
of the Jaina system, however, is the great disparity 
in length between the last two Ages and the hrst 
four, while the relative length of the four yugas M 
reproduced in the aras, if we consider the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth aras as one. , , , .. 

_ On the whole, there is an unmistakable family 
likeness between the notions of the orthodox iHn- 
dus, the Buddhists, and the Jainas, as descriheo 
above, though they have developed on different lines. 

liiTERATORE. — Besides the works referred to J® 

article, consult the Literature given at the ®il4of the n t 
Aoes of the WoEtD (Buddhist). H. JACO BI. 

• Hemacandra, ZdUvara-charitra, 2. 113 ff- 

t Cl. SBE xlv. p. 16, note J. 
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AGES OK THE WORLD (Je;vish).— i. The 
Heb. word (cV), ‘day,’ is frequently applied 
in both Biblical and post-Biblical literature in a 
sense closely allied to that of an Age of the 'World. 
Levit. Hab. 19 and Sank. 19, referring to Ps 90*, 
say God’s ‘day’ is a thousand years. Philo in 
dc Opijtcio Mundi, i. 3, etc., treats ‘the Days of 
Creation’ as covering an epoch. He denies that 
the story of Genesis is to he taken literally as 
meaning an actual creation in six ordinary days. 
Creation was not in time : the six days described 
the arrangement or order of creation, much in the 
same sense as scientists talk of the geological orders. 
Midrash Bcr. Bah. xii. deals with the time occupied 
in creation. ‘ The day of the Lord ’ (Mai 4’) ‘ that 
day’ (Kian dim, Eec 14'), ‘the great day’ (JIal 4'), 
‘the day of judgment,’ ‘the day of vengeance’ 
(Jer 46'"), ‘the day of rebuke’ (Hos S’), are all 
expressions for the Last Judgment, sometimes 
covering the futrrre world {kcu c^is) which rvill 
succeed it. mm', ‘otrrday,’ is used as a srmonjTO 
for rm nVig, ‘this world’ (Targum for ‘days' in 
Ps 34“). ‘The days of the kings’ (Dn 2**) means 
the everlasting kingdom of the future world. ‘ The 
days of the Messiah ’ (Sank. 99a) is used in the Tal- 
mud and Jlidrash for the Slessianic Age ; ‘ the davs 
of the life of the world to come,’ for the future world 
which follows. ‘The day which is all Sabbath,’ 

‘ the day which is altogether good,’ ‘ the day which 
is altogether long,’ ‘ the day whereon the righteous 
.sit rvith crowns upon their head and enjoy the 
splendour of the Dir-ine presence,’ are expressions 
in the Jervish Liturgy (in the grace after meat for 

S.abbaths and Festivals, especially Passover) which 
also connote the future world. 

2. Before this world existed there had been suc- 
cessive creations (Gen. Bab. 1, Ah. B.B’. xxxvii). 

‘ Seven things were created before the world was 
created, and these are they : the Law, Repentance, 
the Garden of Eden, Gehenna, the Throne of Glory, 
the Temple, and the Messiali’s name’ (Bcs. 54a). 
There were 974 generations before Adam, which 
with the 26 generations between .4.dam and Moses 
make up a thousand (Shah. SSb, J^ag. 136, 14a). 
The Mishna discourages such cosmogonic specula- 
tions. ‘Trvo together should not study the Creation 
nor even one the Chariot’ (Bag. cap. ii.). The 
Geraara ad loc. (ib. 11®) forbids inquiry into what 
was before the world was, basing this on the 
limitations of Dt 4". 

3. In the Bible narrative there are traces of a 
Golden Age in the account of the Garden of Eden, 
where Adam dwelt till the FalL As to the lenrth 
of his sojourn the Rabbis differ. The Bible 
narrative presents some striking parallels to the 
Assyrian story, just as the post-Biblical does to 
Zarathushtrian speculations. But, as Goldziher 
points out in his Mythology among the Hcbret^, 
even if its cosmogony had been derived from Iranian 
sources, it is an essential part of their system, 
whereas the Pentateuch makes no farther use of 
it. It is notable that the later Jeu-ish view is that 
Gan Eden (Paradise) will be the reward for good 
conduct after death. This is no devolution from 
a Golden to an Iron -4ge (for traces of which in 
Dn 2, see below), and no evolution in an opposite 
sense, but rather a sort of endless cycle ; ‘ the 
thing that hath been, it is that which shaU be ’ 
(Eo 1’). 

4. The Pentateuch is almost exclusively con- 
cerned with the history of Israel, and the first age 
of persecution (afterwards known as a mVj, galutn, 
or ‘captivity’) is that of Egypt. According to 
Gn 15'% Abraham’s seed is to be afflicted 403 ye.ars. 
In Jg 11"® a period of 300 years is given as the 
interv.al between the Exodus and Jephthah, during 
which the children of Israel were left in undisturbed 
possession of the other side of the Jordan. In 


1 K 6' the period between the Exodus and the 
building of the Temple is fixed at 480 years. 

5. The Prophets, before the Assyrian captivity, 
are concerned only with the immediate foture. 
They deal with practical politics, and warn the 
people to repent in view of disasters that are 
imminent. The Day of the Lord, which in the 

S >sbc;y)tivity literature of the Bible becomes the 
ay or Judgment, occurs already in Amos (o'®'"’), 
the earliest of the later prophets, as well as in 
Isaiah (cf. 'W. R. Smith, Brojm. 131 f.). 

6 . In the post-exilic literature of the Bible we 
first meet with a distinct proniise of an ultimate, 
not immediate. Messianic -4ge, in which all wrongs 
will be righted. The return under Zerubbabel had 
roved a disappointment. The autonomy of the 
ews had not been satisfactorily re-established. 
The Jews did not occupy their proper position in 
the world. The people were dissatisfied with their 
leaders, and thus the notion of an ideal Messiah 
rather than a political one seems to have become 
evolved. Zeehariah (ch. 14), when he proclaims: 
‘ One day which shall be known to the Lord, not 
day, nor night . . . there shall be no more the 
Canaanite in the house of the Lord of Hosts,’ 
represents a Messianic Age distant but sure. 
JIalachi is much more practical. He preaches 
against the sins of his dav, but even he does not 
tEreaten with immediate disaster. His ‘day that 
I [the Lord] do make’ (Mai 4®) — the great and 
dreadful day of the Lord (4®) — is the Day of Judg- 
ment, and here first is Elijah the prophet promised 
as a precursor of that day. Daniel is written in a 
different spirit. Despite its mysticism, it is a 
political pamphlet. It is almost certainly late, and 
intended to encourage those who were suffering 
under the Syrian oppression. Ben Sira is per- 
haps earlier. He, too, prays for redemption (ch. 
36), and, like some of the Psalms and post-exilic 
prophets, looks forward to the Kingdom of God. 
The Apocalyptic literature, of which Enoch is 
certainly, and the Book of Jub. is perhaps, pre- 
Christian, is overweighted by the gloomy events of 
the time. TheMessianic Age is increasingly needed, 
and national impatience insists on fixing its date. 

7. The destruction of Jerusalem gave a mighty 
impetus to apocalyptic literature. The era of 
Messiahs and Prophets produced such men as 
Theudas in B.C. 44, under radus ; ‘the ECTptian’ 
was another such under Felix ; under Hadrian 
appeared Bar Cochba ‘ the Son of the Star,’ who 
persuaded even an 'Akiba to join him in insensate 
revolt against Rome ; and so on through a long 
succession of pseudo-Messiahs down to Sabbatai 
Zebi (whose advent in the mystic year 1666 caused 
such excitement both in and out of Jewry), and 
even to Mari Shooker Kohail, an impostor who so 
lately as 1S70 excited wild hopes among some 
Arallian Jews of -■Vden. The Diaspora seemed to 
lay stress on individual rather than national hopes 
of reward and punishment after death. But Mes- 
sianic hopes are traceable even in Philo, who looks 
to a future re-assembly of the Diaspora in Pales- 
tine, and echoes of this view are to be met 
with in the 4th Eclogue of T^ergiL The Kingdom 
of God and His people (see Ps 145'', Wis 10'®) 
is of the future (c£ Is o?, Mic 4‘, Zee 14'). 
Contrast the national view of Is 24", ‘ The Lord of 
Hosts shall reign in Mount Zion, and in Jeru^em,’ 
ivith the universalistic concept of Orae. Sib. iii. 
767, ‘ His everlasting Kingdom shall be over all 
creatures,’ and the Jewish Liturgy for the Kew 
Year and .-Itonement, ‘aU works shall fear thee 
. . . joy to thy land . . . shininv light to the Son 
of Jesse thine anointed . . . when thou makes! 
the dominion of .-bixogance to pass away from the 
earth’ (Singers Prayer Booh, 239). But such uni- 
versalistic ide.as are comnarativelv rare. God - 
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Kingdom is also that of His people (Dn 2“ 7f). 
And tills idea prevails throughout the <^Vi’isa 
apocalyptic writings, c.<j, Assump* Mos., Enoch 
(Eth. and Slav.), 4 Ezra: God’s enemies, whole 
peoples, will be previously destroyed. It is per- 
haps based on Ezekiel’s Vision of Go^ and Magog 
(38 and 39) ns the first prophecy of this staM. 
After this world-war comes the Judgment (J1 Z‘% 
Meantime the peojile of Israel will be hidden 
away in safety (Is 2G-*>, Zee 14% Apoc. Bar 29% and 
Mk IS^'^”). The precursors of the Messiah are 
Elijah (Mai 4% Sir 48'“-'% Orac. Sib. ii., Edvjoth, 
viii. 7), Moses (Dt ls'%, Enoch (Gn 5-% Eth. Enoch). 
The Messianic Kingdom is predominatingly par- 
ticularistic. 'riie Diaspora will be reunited, Jeru- 
salem rebuilt, the heathen converted. 

8. In the Apocalyptic literature, and first in 
Daniel, we get the universalist idea of * this 
world ’ and ‘ tlie next ’ as parallel to the tribal idea 
of the Present Age and the Messianic Age. The 
iEon of mn (6 vuv ahiv, 1 Ti 6'^) is 5000 years in 
Assunip. Mos.; 10,000 in Eth. En 16' 18'® 21% Jub 
I'® ; 7000 in San/i. 97«, where K. Katina says the 
world will last 6000 years and in the seventh will 
be destroj'ed ; of the 6000, 2000 }'ears are ‘ Toliu ’ 
(chaos), 2000 'Torah, and 2000 Jlessianic. This 
theory is based on the 6 days of Creation. ‘ As the 
sabbatical year is remitted once in 7 years, so is 
the world remitted 1 chiliasm in 7 ’ (cf. Bacher, 
Agada der Tannaiten, i. 139 ff. [2nd ed. 133 ff.]). 

Daniel’s theory of year-weeks (ch. 9) is based on 
the 70 of Jer 23'' 29'“. (The Babylonian year was 
divided into 72 weeks of 5 days each). Daniel’s 4 
metals (ch. 2) and his 4 great beasts (7®) seem based 
on the classical conception of this world’s division 
into the Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Iron Ages. 
Eth. Enoch also divides the period of the 70 
shepherds into 4 ages {‘curstts alter’ is divided 
into 4 horce_, meaning perhaps 4 Roman Emperors). 

_ g. The division into 7 millenniums for the dura- 
tion of ‘ this world ’ is made in Eth. Enoch, 'Test. 
Abr., R. Katina [Sank. 97a). The preceding tribu- 
lations of the Messiah are to last 7 years, says 
R. Simeon ben Jochai (I?er. Erelz zvi. 10). In 
periods (Dn 12') ‘all these things shall be finished.’ 
4 Ezra divides the world into 12 portions. All 
these figures, 4, 7, i, 70 (72), and 12 have an astrono- 
mical basis, and correspond to the seasons, the 
days of the week, the weeks of the Babylonian 
year, and the signs of the Zodiac. 

10. 'The mathematical determination of the end 
of ‘ this worjd ’ and the beginning of the next was 
eventually discarded by the Rabbis after all such 
calculations had proved false. ‘ Rab says. All the 
terms (psp) have ceased, and the matter resteth 
only upon repentance and good works ’ {Sanh. 976, 
cf. Am 5*®). Before God renews His world {cnno 
'o8iy), the Massianic Age vrill come. It is inter- 
polated between this world and the next. 'The 
time of Messianic tribulations (n’ro ’(ion) is the 
precursor of the change of ZEon. Men will be 
weaker (4 Ezr S®*'*^). They will suffer terrible 
diseases [Orac. Sib. iii. .538), children will be bom 
w-ith white hair (Jub 23“), women will be barren 
(Orue. Sib. ii. 164). Fields will not fructify (4 Ezr 
6"), poverty and famine will prevail (Eth. En 99’ 
Apoc. Bar 27), universal war will rage (4 Ezr 9“)’ 
the wise shall be silent and fools shall speak (Apoc! 
Bar 70"). Then will come the Judgment (I'm dv) 
when God will weigh sins and virtues, but even 
here the Messiah, Prince of Peace, emerges (Apoc. 
Bar 29 and 73) ; and after all this travail the time 
of the Messiah shall be revealed, though He is here 
no longer the national hero but the renewer of Para- 
dise, the restorer of the Golden Age. Next will 
follow the Resurrection of the Dead (Is 26'“) God 
\vin destroy death (Dn 12= ‘Many of them that sleep 
in the dust of the earth shall awake ’). En 51'-% 


4 Ezr 7®% and Apoc. Bar 60= point to a universal 
resurrection. Others limit this to the righteous 
{Test, of Judah, xxv., cf. Jos. Ant. xviii. § 14 [eii, 
Niese]). The Rabbis throughout their literature 
rebuke the scepticism of the Sadducees who deny 
this do^ma (Sank. xi. 1 : ‘ He hatli no portion in 
the world to come who denies that the Resurrec- 
tion of the Dead is in the Torah ’). The righteous 
obtain eternal life (08111 "n, Eaba Bathra lln). 
After the Resurrection comes the Renewal of the 
World. Is 65'= foretells the creation of ‘new 
heavens and a new earth’ ; Juh 1= speaks of the 
New Creation ; Mehhilta 51b on Ex 16“ describes 
this cun o'nv, ‘ the new world.’ 

11. The discordance of ideas between the earthly 
Paradise of the Messianic Kingdom and the tran- 
scendental New Jerusalem induced a belief in an 
interregnum (cf. Eth. En 91). The Ages of tlie 
World are 10 weeks ; the 8th, that of the sword 
and rebuilding of Jerusalem, is the Messianic 

eriod. The 9th and 10th are those of the Last 

udgment, at the end of which comes the New 
Creation. In the Apocalypse of John (ch. 20) this 
Messianic interregnum is to last 1000 years, wlience 
the Cliristi.an doctrine of the Chiliasm (cf. Orac. 
Sib. iii., 4 Ezra, and Apoc. of Barucli). In 4 Ezr 
7=® the Messianic period lasts 400 years, after which 
Christ returns to heaven, and the general Resur- 
rection follows. 

In the Talmud the Messianic period is to last a ‘fixed time’ 
(Zebtthim UK/., Arakhin I3b, Pcs. eSa). Periods mentioned are 
40, 70,' 365, 400, 1000, and 2000 years. Only Ben Zoma in Per. 
1. 6 contrasts this world with the Days oi the Messiah. But 
in the 2iid cent, a clear distinction is drawn between the Days 
of the Messiah and the Future World (ol. Shab. ISlb, Pcs. CSb, 
Sank. 915, Der. 845). The Samaritan Messiah, Ta’ch, dies ‘alter 
a long reign.’ ‘ All the prophets,’ say E. Chijja bar Abba and 
K. Jochanan, 'prophesied only ns to the days of the Messiah, 
but, as for the Future World, no eye but tbine, 0 Lord, hath 
seen it’ (Ber. 345). 

Maimonides in his yemcn Epistle gives the following order : 
Eesnirection, Future World, Death, and a second Kesurrection. 
In his iloreh 11, 29, and 30 he endeavours to prove that the 
world is eternal, and in his IHshne Torah on ' Repentance ' 
(8) he declares that the future world is already e.xlstent. Nach- 
jnanides (in his Torath Adam, ‘Reward and Punishment, 
71D3.1 “lytz) and the Kaabad dispute this, and declare that Gn 
8 = ‘ while the earth remnineth ’ suggests its destruction. The 
world is to return to tohu bohu (chaos), and the Almighty will 
renew it. So too Azaria de Rossi {Meor Enayivi, xliv. 64). 
tVhen Ecclesiastes says (14) ' the world ahidetii for cverj he 
only means the world Jubilee. Bahya ben Asher in his Com. 
on Lv 252 , ‘then shall the land keep a Sabbath unto the 
Lord,' takes this to support the view of the (Jabbala as refemng 
to the destruction of the world p'"in UIU). The rest eternal 
is the future world after the Resurrection. In Lv 258, ‘ eeveu 
timee seven years,' the second seven ‘hints' (ton) at the Great 
Jubilee, which is the end of the world. The Qabbala, though 
the idea predominates therein of the world-wheel (pifonO, un- 
plydng the endless recurrence 0 / all things, is directed less to 
time than to space. The notion of space is older than that 0 ! 

**■ — 1 I ■ . ,, TUi-niS* 


tinge - — ' •' u.,.,. — - isLeiu .J 

pract • ■ .'cst. 

In . ■ mid have lived 

1000 years, but gave up 70 lor David (alluding to Ps 214). 

12. Bible chronology lias always presented diffi- 
culties. The discrepancies between the chron- 
ology of the Massoretic and Samaritan texts and 
the Septuagint are dealt with by Dr. Jacob of 
Gottingen. He explains one chief variation as due 
to a desire to date Noah exactly 1000 years after 
Adam. Pirge Abolh (v. 2, ed. Taylor) draws atten- 
tion to the fact that there were ten generations from 
Adam to Noah, and ten from Noah to Abraham. 
The chronology of Genesis would seem to have 
been based on years according to the solar system, 
but the Jews reverted to the lunar system after the 
Exodus, as seen from Ex 12"-. 

13 . The conservative Jewish view is still ex- 
pressed in the following passages in its Liturgy. 
The 12th Creed e.xpresses belief ‘ in the coming ol 
the Messiah, and, tlioiigh he tarry, I will wait 
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daily for his coming’; the 13th, ‘that there will 
be a resurrection of the dead at the time when it 
shall please the Creator’ (Singer’s Prayer Booh, 
p. 90) ; in the Qaddish (i6. p. 37), ‘Slay he estab- 
lish his Kingdom in your days . . . speedily ! ’ (cf. 
Orac, Silf. lii. 767). In the Sabbath Morning’s 
Service (id. p. 129) the folionung antitheses 
bring out Jemsh belief in the four cosmic stages 
or Ages of the World: 'There is none to be 
compared unto thee, 0 Lord our God, in this 
Avorld, neither is there any beside thee, O our 
King, for the life of the world to come; there 
is none but thee, 0 our Bedeenier, for the days 
of the Messiah ; neither is there any like unto 
thee, O our Sarionr, for the resurrection of the 
dead.’ 

LirnE-WCRt— Backer, Agada der TannaiUn, roL L 1SS4; 
Bousset, Jiel. d. Judentumt^, 1906, pt. it. pp. 233-346 (cf. the 
list of authorities cited by him); Schurer, GJl'\ ii. 495-556; 
R. H. Charles, A Crit. Biti. of the Boot, of a Future Life in 
Irrael, London, 1839 ; Loewy, ‘llessiasieit and Znkunftijc \Velf 
in 5IGWJ, 1S97, 3K!-409 ; Sanh, c. 11 ; Maimonides, )n'7i miK, 
Temen Epistle', Nachmanides, Toralk Adam, ‘Sha'ar Ha 
Gemul * ; Maimonides, Guide to the Perplexed, iL 29, 30, also 
his JJishrte Torah, Hitehot Teshuboh, viii. ; Azaria di Rossi, 
Sleor Enayim, xliv. 54 ; Lipschutr, Mishna, n^KC.*: ; An 
Excursus on the Future Life (based on Eexih'nX 

E. N. Adler. 

AGES OF THE WORLD (Zoroastrian). — 
I. By far the most detailed account of Iranian 
cosmology is afforded by the Pahlavi Biindahhkn, 
a work which, though dating m its present form 
from the post-Muhammadan period, undoubtedly 
contains material of far greater antiquitj-. Ac- 
cording to it, Aftharmazd (Ormazd) ‘produced 
spiritually the creatures which were necessary 
for those means [his complete victory over evilj. 
and they remained three thousand years in a 
spiritual state, so that they were untliinking 
[or invulnerable] and unmoving, with intangible 
bodies’ (i. 8). . . . ‘ And Aflharmazd spoke to the 
evil spirit thus: “Appoint a period, so that the 
intermingling of the conflict may be for nine 
thousand j'ears.” For he knew that by appoint- 
ing this period the evil spirit would be undone. 
Thus the evU spirit, unobservant and through 
ignorance, was content with that agreement ; just 
like two men quarrelling together, who propose 
a time thus : “ Let us appoint snoh-and-such a 
day for a fight.” Afiharmazd also knew this, 
through omniscience, that within these nine 
thousand years, for three thousand years every- 
thing proceeds by the will of Afiliarniazd, three 
thousand years there is an intermingling of the 
wills of -A.(lharmazd and Aharman, and the last 
three thousand years the evil spirit is disabled, 
and the adversary is h^t away from the creatures ’ 
(i. lS-20, West's tr.). Then Ahur.a JIazda (Pahlavi 
Adharmaxd) recited the Ahttnavar, and e.vhibited 
to the evil spirit his own triumph in the end ; the 
evil spirit, perceiving his own impotence and the 
annihilation of the demons, became confounded 
and remained three thousand years in confusion, 
that is, the second trimillennium of time. During 
the confusion of the evil spirit, Ahura ilazda 
created Good Thought (Pahlavi Vahuman), as 
well as the five other archangels. Ahriraan 
(wh. see) produced in opposition to them six 
corresponding evil powers. Of the creatures of 
the world Ahura Mazda produced first, the sky 
(and the light of the world) ; second, water ; 
third, earth ; fourth, plants ; fifth, animals ; and 
sixth, mankind (ih. i. 21-28). The spirits of men, 
their /ravashis and their consciousness, had 
already been created in the beginning. Now 
Ormazd deliberated with them, asking them if 
they would assume a bodily form in order to 
contend with the fiend -4.hrimah, and in the 
end become wholly immortal and perfect for 


ever, whereupon they consented (ii. 10-11). Ac- 
cording to the third chapter, the confounding 
of the evil spirit and his demons was due to ‘ the 
righteous man,’ a phrase which doubtless desio-. 
nates Gaya-maretan (Pahlavi G&yGmart), tffe 
primeval man, who existed undisturbed, during 
the same second trimilJenninm, with the pri- 
meval ox. 

The evil spirit now rushed into creation, and the 
seventh mUlenninm, or the third trimillenninm, 
began. The elements, the primeval ox, and the 
prinieval man were successively attacked by the 
Evil One. But the appointed time for Gaya- 
maretan had not yet arrived. He lived and ruled 
for thirty years more, although the destroyer 
had come (iii. 22f.). Attacked by Ahriman, the 
ox fell to the right ; from his body and his 
limbs the plants were produced, and the anim^ 
from his seed (iv. 1, x. 1-3, xiv. 1-3).* (Jaya- 
maretan fell on the left side in passing away, 
and from one portion of his seed received by the 
earth the first human couple, M5shya and JIfisby 61, 
grew up for forty years as a plant, and were 
then changed into the shape of a man and a 
woman (iv. 1, xv. 1-5). The history of mankind, 
which then began, occupies the second half of the 
12,000 years. 

The 31th chapter of the original Bundahishn 
sums up the first two trimillenniums of the 
creation as follows: ‘Time was for twelve thou- 
sand years; and it says in revelation, that three 
thousand years was the duration of the spiritual 
state, where the creatures were unthinking, un- 
moring, and intangible ; and three thousand 
years was the duration of Gay6mar^ 3vith the 
ox, in the world.’ Those three millenniums 
are immediately connected with three of the 
constellations of the zodiac : Cancer, Leo, and 
Virgo. 

The first millennium of the human race is dis- 
tributed as follows in the same chapter : — 

’ r ,. ■ , dujiaglO rear3(Ellnd. 15.2). 

. desire for mtercoarse, 60 

years. 

„ „ lirin- as husband and wife, 93 years, tmtfl 

Meshyang (Av, Baothpangha), great-grandson of Mishya, 
came, 40 years (and six months, according to Wrndisch- 
mannX 

Takhmdrup (.Iv. Tcehma-urupa ; Shah-nlmah TahmOras), 
great-granfbon of Hdshyang, 30 years. 


because he took pleasure in words of falsehood and error 
{Vaiht, xix. 34), and made himself something more than a 
man. 

Then he lived in concealment for 100 years. 

Total, 999 years and six months (or 1000 yearsX 

The next millennium, the second of human 
history, and the eighth of the creation, was 
under the sway of Dabak, whose lineage on his 
mother’s side is traced, by Bund. xxxi. 6, nine 
degrees from the evil spirit himself. Dahsk is 
the Azhi Dahaka, the dragon with three heads, 
of the Avesta, who tried to seize the_ kingly 
power-substance, the hhtcarenah, as it left Yima, 
who had become too proud otving to his happy 
paradise-reign ; but Atar, the fire, saved it (Yasht, 
xix. 47 ft). „ . 

According to another tradition in the same rasAl(xix- 55X 
the khaarenahg in leavinj Tima, went in three parts ; one to 
Mitbra ; the second to IhraSUona, tvho killed the dragon Azhi 
Dahdka; and the third to KeresAs^, the great hero, who is to 
be the successful adversary of the dragon at the end of the time. 
Those three guardians of the 'kingly glory* are regarded as suc- 
ceeding each other, so that Hithra preserves it during the reign 
of the fiend, until T^fitaona comes— as, in the other version, 
just mentioned, Atar is said to save the kingly glory, which 
takes refuge in the -waters of the sea Voaru-Kasha. 

After the millennium of Dah&k, who is assigned 

•The twentv-seTcnth chapter of the BCndahishn presup- 
poses the existence of plants Wore the attack of the fiend : ‘ it 
says in revelation, that, before the coming of the destroyer 
T^^etation bad no thorn and bark about it* 
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by Bund, xxxiv. 6 to Scorpio, the sovereignty de- 
volved on FrStdn, the XhraStaona. of the Aveste, 
the Friddn of the Shah-ndmah, who killed the 
terrible usurper and introduced the third millen- 
nium of mankind and of the third trimillennium 
of creation. This millennium is assigned by the 
B{lndahishn to Sa^ttarius, and contains the 
names of the heroic legends of ancient Irdn. 
The BUndahishn makes the following calculation 


(xxxiv. 6-7) : — 

Frltin, contemporary ot the 12 years of Airlo, 600 years. 
MdnUshclhar (Av. Manushcithra), contemporary of the 
Turanian adversary Fr4siy&b, the Franhrasyan of the 
Avesta, who made M&nflshcihar and the Iranians captive in 
the mountain-range Padashkhvar, south ot the Caspian, 120 


ZOb, AOzObfl (At. Uzava; Shah-nSmah Zav), grandson of 
MinOahcihar, expelled IVasIydb from Iran, and reigned 
5 years ; adopted 

Kal-Kabat (Av. Kavi Kavdta), founder of the most renowned 
rejn! race of Iran, the Kavis, who retained the khtearenah, 
the spiritual substance of the kingship of IrUn, during 
severai generations, 15 years. 

Kai-K5fts (Av, Kavi Usadhari), grandson of Kai-Kabiit, 160 


His grandson Kal-KhOsrlv (Av. Kavi Httsravah\ who was 
received into heaven without death, 60 years. 

Kai-Mrisp (Av. Kavi Awrvat-aspa), 120 years ; and his eon 
Kai-Vishttsp (Av. Kavi Vishtdspa), the protector of Zata- 
thushtra, until the coming of the religion, 30 years. 

Total, 1000 years. 

So far the last chapter of the Bdndaliishn. It 
accordingly gives only a short chronology of the 
millennium of the Zarathushtrian faith, — ruled by 
Capricorn, — in which period the present generation 
is thought to live. After the coming of religion it 
reckons (xxiv. 7-9) : — 


For the Achiemenians . 

„ Alexander . . . . 
„ the Ashkknians (Arsaddes) . 
„ the Sasanians 


268 years. 


14 

284 

460 


>1 

I* 

t* 


Total .... 1016 „ 

Then the sovereiCTty ■ — < <• 
somewhat older list of . " . 

Louis H. Gray, ‘ The K ■ . 

Raiia,’ in ZA, xix. 27211'.). 

In this chronological table the successors of Alexander and 
the Parthian kingdom until Ardashir, the founder of the Sasan- 
ian dynasty, occupy only 284 years, instead of at least 647. On 
the other hand, the Sasanians have too many, 460 years in- 
stead of 425 or 427. This double mistake is perhaps uninten- 
ti--!'. .'i',-'— ;.-h ‘v, .-v ... p . 1 

* ‘ : !' A', '.p., '■ •• •,'ennium 

■ ■ '■ .1'.; ■ • •.* i '■ v.,' come, 

■.' ■■■■■ ; . ':"•■■■ milieu- 

mum, which most contain the whole history since the revelation 
to Zarathushtra, has been a puzzle to the Zarathushtrians. The 
Bahman Tasht (Pahlavi), which has, in its present form, a com- 
plicated literary history behind it, shows the diificulty caused 
by the old traditional statement ol the sacred writings that a 
eon of the prophet should be bom in a supernatural way and 
appear a thousand years after the beginning of the new dis- 
pensation. The popular belief awaited rather a valiant warrior, 
Bahram Yarikvand, the Iranian Messiah. Indeed, we read in 
the Pahlavi Pahman YasTit, iii. 44 (‘Pahlavi Texts,' tr. by E. W. 
■West, SBE V. p. 231) : ‘ Regarding HOshefar it is declared that 
he will be bom in 1600.’ This must mean 1600 years after 
Zarathushtra. That is 600 years too late— but it brings us only 
to the beginning of the 13th cent. A.D., according to the tra- 
ditional Zarathushtri — ' ■ ‘ ■ 

E. W. West to his tr. ■ 
zur Gesch. der Esc ■ < 

1222.; N. hu, ana a 

Eschatology^ § 8). i , v* « 

. is as E. W. West has pointed out in hia moat 

important introduction to vol. v. of his tr. of Pahlavi Texts 
{SBE xlviL), that this sj’stem of chronology must have been 
made before the year that should finish the millennium ol the 
actual history of mankind after Zarathushtra. The first revela- 
tion to the prophet being dated by the Pahlavi tradition 300 
years before Alexander, or about 630 B,c., that means about 
S70 A.n< 


Amongst other statements and calculations to he 
found in Pahlavi -writings about the first thousand 
years of the last or fourth trimillennium, besides 
the short notice at the end of the Biindahishn, two 
have an interest for our present purpose. 

(1) The period of mankind being fixed at 6000 
years, Zarathushtra, who was horn thirty years 
before the end of the former 3000 years, and ivhose 
first intercourse with the celestial beings begins 
the second trimiUenninm, makes his appearance 


in the middle of human history. According to 
the Sad Bar, Ixxxi. 4-5, it is declared in revela- 
tion tliat the Creator spoke to Zarathushtra thus 
[SBE xxiv. 345) : 

‘I have created - • ‘ .- ■ 

for ifc Js three the ■ ' ■ 

now, ftod from no ■ ■ 

years that remain . . 

precious and better and more valuable, ... as the heart is in 
the middle of the whole body, . . . and as the land of IrAn is 
more valuable than other lands, for the reason that it U la 
the middle.' 

(2) The Dtnkart, ix. 8, a compilation of the 9th 
cent,, renders the contents of tlie seventh fargart 
of the now lost Suthar Nask of the Sasanian 
Avesta thus (SBE xxxvii. 181) : 

* The seventh fargar\ is about the exhibition to Zaratflaht 
of the nature of the four periods in the mUlennium of Zara* 
tfisht. First, the golden, that in which AOharmazd displayed 
the religion to ZaratOsht. Second, the silver, that in which 
VishtA^ received the religion from Zaratfisht. Third, the steel, 
the period within which the organizer of righteousness, AtfirpAf, 
son of Mdraspend, was bom [or AdarbAd, the great champion oi 
I orthodoxy' In the 4th cent., who offered to undergo the ordeal 
of pouring molten brass on his chest in order to prove the 
truth of the Mazdayasnian faith]. Fourth, the period mingled 
irith iron is this, in which there is much propagation of the 
authority of the apostate and other villains, as regards the 
deatruenon ot the reign of religion, the decay of every kind of 
goodness and virtue, and the disappearance of honour and 
wisdom from the countries of IrAn.* 

It is not possible to say how much of this account 
belonged to the text of the S'&tkar Nask and what 
is taken from its ‘ Zend ’ (its translation and 
Pahlavi paraphrase, used hy the compiler). The 
events described need not come down later than 
the time after the death of the great Shdhpllhr H. 
in 379. His grandson Yazdgard I. (399-420) wm 
called by the priests the ‘sinner’ because of his 
tolerance in quarrels about religion. At all events, 
it is scarcely likely that the whole scheme of the 
four [Metal] Ages, known in India, Greece, Kome, 
etc., should have been wholly introduced by the 
Pahlavi paraphrase. In the Pahlavi Bahman Yasht^ 
i, 6, ifc is expressly said that the appearance of ths 
accursed Mazdlk [the heretic who nourished during 
the reign of Kdbdd (488-531), and who was put to 
death by his son Khfisr6 NOshirsan] during Hhis 
time’ (the Iron Age), is mentioned in the lost 
Zend commentary on three Yashts of the Avesta, 
although the two of these three Yashts still ex- 
tant (the Avesta Bahman Yasht being lost) do not 
contain anything about the matter. 

In the same context of the Pahlavi Bahman Tasht the histor- 
ical standpoint is a later one than in the DlnArarf’s rendering of 
SHikar Nask, and three of the four Ages are applied to other 
epochs. That of Gold means the conversation of Ahura Mazda 
... j » 7 . . . * j ’ Vishtaspa's acceptance of the religion. 

* • • a of the Kayaman Artakhshir, gener- 

■ erxes liOngimanus (405-424)— perhaps 
• * 'Cerxes ir., Parius IL, and Artaxerxes 

Mneinon (404-358). That of Steel is the reign of the glonfied 
Khfisrd, son of EdbAd (6S1-579). the greatest of the Sasanians, 
during whose reign the Pahlavi literature flourished (F. Justi 
in Grundriss der tran, jphihhgie, ii. 639). In ii. 21-22 there 
is allusion to the great merit of the Steel Age king : ‘ when be 
keeps away from this religion the accursed Mazdik. . . . Aud 
that which was mixed ^rith iron is the reign of the demons with 
dishevelled hair of the race of Wrath, when it is the end of the 
ten -hundredth "winter of thy millennium, O ^ratllsht, the 
SpitAmAn I ' The speaker is Onnaz(£ 

In another passage of our Pahla%i commentary or paraphrase 
of the Bahman Tasht (ii.|16-22) the Metal Ages are increased to 
seven. Zarathushtra had seen in a dream a tree with seven 
branches j one golden, one of silver, one bronze, one of copper, 
one of tin, one of steel, and one mixed up with iron, The 
Lord explains the dream thus : The seven branches are the 
seven periods to come. The Golden one means the rei^ o* 
King VishtAsp ; that of Silver is the reign of Ax^shir the KayAn 
(— Artaxerxes Longimanus) ; the Bronze Age represent the 
first two Sasanian monarchs, Artashir (226-241) and eon 
ShAhpffhr X, (241-22'^, and the restorer of true religion, Atarb* 
pAt MAraspand (‘with the prepared brass'), under ShAhpfihr n. 
(309-379). The (jopper Age is evidently out of its order, as it puts 
US back from the Sa^nian dynasty to the Parthians, to ‘the reign 
of the AshkAnian king* fwe do not know which] who removes 
from the world the heterodoxy which exi^d ; while the wicked 
Akandgar-i Kilisydkih [probably = ‘ Alexander the Christian,' an 
anachronism that need not surprise us on the part of a Pahlavi 
writer, who identifies the two great enemies of the Mazda- 
yasnian faith coming from the West (Alexander the Gieafe and 
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the Christian Roman empire)] is utterly destroyed hy this 
religion, and passes unseen and unknoira from the world. The 
Tin Age faring ustothepowerful Sasanian monarch, Bahriim v. 
(■I20-13S), ‘ wnen he makes the ^irit of pleasure and joy mani- 
fest, and Aharman with the wizards li.e. the heretics] rushes 
back to darkness and gloom.* The Steel Age represents the 
persecutor of Slazdik, King Kbdsrd, and the one mined with 
Iron is characterized as in the first chapter. 

As we have seen, the four original Ages are the same, but 
between the Silver one (= Artaxera-es l. and n.) and the Steel 
one (=Khfisr6 Anoshirvan) three supplementary periods are 
inter^ated. The Copper Age is out of place, and should pro- 
bably be put before the Bronze Age. The number four is thus 
changed into seven. 

At the end of Zarathushtra’s millenniam Ukh- 
shyatereta (Pahlayi Biishetar), ‘ the one who makes 
piety siovr,’ shall he bom, in a marvellous way, 
from the prophet’s seed. When thirty years old, 
he enters on his ministry to restore the religion 
{Bxindahishn, rxxii. 8; Bahman Yasht, iii. 44; 
Dtnkart, vii. 8, 51-60). The second millennium of 
the post-Zarathushtrian trimilleimium begins. In 
the 5th cent, of that millennium {Dtnkart, vii. 9, 3 
xlvii. 108]) the tvizard MahrkOsh, mentioned 
in an extant fragment {Westergaard, viii. 2) of the I 
Aa-esta as Mahrkhsha, will appear for seven years, i 
and produce a terrible avinter, that aadll, ‘aadthin 
three avinters and in the fourth,’ de^roy the 
greater part of mankind and of animals. 

Those avinters are mentioned in the second 
fargart oi the Tendtd&d avithout the name of 
Mahrkhsha, the demon or the avizard of frost and 
snoav. Yima, the paradise-king, is told by Ormazd 
to prepare an enclosure, a vara, and to live in it 
himself avith a chosen host of men, animals, plants, 
and fires, in order to be preserved during the 
avinters that aa-ill invade the earth. 

■When in Hfishfitar’s miilenninm the enclosure 
made by Yima is opened, mankind and animals avill 
issue from it and arrange the world again, and 
there avill be a time of fulness and prosperity 
{Dtnkart, vii. 9, 3 f. ; idatnig-t Khrat, xxviL 27-31). 
Keav beings thus come back miraculously for the 
restoration of the world {D&{istdn-i Dtntk, xxxviL 
95 [SBE xviii. 109-110]). 

A thousand years after HOshfitar, a second son of 
Zarathushtra avill be bom, Ukhshyatnemah, ‘he 
who makes the prayer grow’ (Pahlavi HusMtar- 
m&h). "V^en thmy years old, he will confer avith 
the archangels. That is the beginning of the last 
millennium of the world {BUndahishn, xxxii. 8 ; 
Dtnkart, vii. 9, 18-23). After its end the third 
miraculous son of the prophet shall be bom in the 
same way by a third virgin, pregnant from the 
avater of the lake Kansava, which holds the seed of 
Zarathushtra {Btindahishn, xxxii. 8; Dtnkart, arii. 
10, 15-18). 

The usual translation of his name Attzat-ereta, * he u-bo raises 
the [dead] bodies,* seems rep" unlikely. The second part of the 
name, ereta, which means in the name of the first son of the 
prophet ‘righteousness,* beinp the Ir an ia n equivalent of the 
Skr. rta (wmch api>ears othenvise in the Avesta as asha), would 
then* be a verbal form in the third name. More probable is 
Bartholoms’s rendering; (Affimn. TTorterbucA, col. 215), ‘he 
who is the personified righteousness* or ‘piety,* But the 
analogy with the former two names; Uihshyat-creta and 
Ukhsnyat’ixemah, makes one think that the fiKt half also of 
this third name is a verbal form, an act. particip. of rfur-, *to 
praise,* with a preceding a. If, indeed, the init^ o were long, 
the name might be translated, ‘he who praises righteousness.* 

More frequentlv the third expected restorer of religion is 
called Saoshyant ‘‘the saviour,* ‘ the helper,* originally and gener- 
aUy in the Avesta an appellative appliM to the zealous Marda- 
yasnians and promoters of religion. 

Now the last conflict breaks out ; resurrection 
and purification open the way to eternal blissful 
existence. The time preceding the coming of the 
three restorers of faith •will be marked by misery 
and impietr {Spend Nasi:, according to Dtnkart, 
viii. 14, 11 ff.). We recall the four Ages that m^k a 
successive deterioration in Zarathushtra’s millen- 
nium. The Pahlavi apocalyptics paint the time 
before HflshStar’s coming in dreadinl colours bor- 
rowed from bistory. At the end of the last 


thousand years Azhi Bahfika -will break his fetters. 
But, on the other hand, the end of those tliree 
Ages is described as an advance towards the glori- 
ous consummation {Dtnkart, ix. 41, 4-S). We 
have seen ho-w the opening of the gate of Yima’s 
enclosure ^vill produce a new prosperity before 
Hushgtar-mfih's appearance. After the 5th cent, of 
Hflshfetar’s miilenninm two-thirds of the popula- 
tion of Irfin are righteous and one-third wmked 
{Dtnkart, \'ii. 9, 13). In the last miilenninm ‘no 
one passes away, other than those whom they 
smite with a scaflbld weapon, and those who pass 
away from old age. ^^’hen fifty-three years of that 
rnillennium of his still remain, the sweetness and 
oiliness of milk and vegetables are so perfect, that, 
on account of the freedom of mankind from desire 
for meat, they shall leave off" the eating of meat, 
and their food becomes mUk and vegetables, 
WTien three years remain, they shall l^ve off 
even the drinking of milk, and their food and 
drink become water and vegetables* {Dtnkart, 
vii. 10, 7ff.). The milk of one cow shall he 
sufficient for a thousand men. As hunger and 
thirst diminish, men shall be satisfied \\’ith one 
meal every third day. Old age shall not be weak 
any more and life shall become longer. Humility 
and peace shall be multiplied in the world. 

The Greeks were ai^nainted with the 
doctrine ol the spmtualiring of mankind towards the end. 
Men, at the end of the world, will need no food, and they will 
cast no shadow {Theopompus-Platar^). The eighteenth 
fargari of the rarsAfTndrwarAOiiof the Sasanian Avesta told, 
according to DUikar^, ix. 41, 4, ‘about the triumph of the 
sacred beings over the demons at the end ’of the three last 
periods of the world. 

These 12,000 years form the long period of crea- 
tion, divided into four great Ages. It is hounded 
by eternity on both sides, by ‘ time vrithout end.’ 
The ‘Great,’ or ‘Iranian,’ Btindahishn, ■which 
appears to he a later development of the more 
commonly known Btindahishn, says abont Time 
(Darmesteter, Le Zend, Avesta, ii. 310-311 ) : ‘ It was 
■without limits np to the creation, and it was created 
limited to the end, that is, to the reducing of the 
evil spirit to impotoce. After this. Time resumes 
its infiniteness for ever and ever.’ This later 
theological speculation abont the personified Time 
(Zrvan) is found in the Avesta itself, which dis- 
tinguishes between ‘ Time without limits ’ {Zrvan 
akarana), and the ‘Time long, self-determined’ 
{Zrvan dareghti ■ khvadh&ta) {Nytiish, L 8). In 
Vcndid&d, xix. 9, Zarathushtra answers the E^vil 
One : ‘ The beneficent spirit created in the time 
■without limits.’ ‘ Time without limits ’ was made 
later on, in order to weaken the dualism to an 
eternal Divine Being, from whom the t^vo opposite 
spirits emanate. 

The distribution of Time into the endless Time before and 
after the ‘long, seU-detennined Time* has its exact local 
equivalent in Uic strictly organized Mazdayasnian theology. 
The region of light where Ormazd dwells is called ‘endless 
light.* riie region where the Evil Spirit resides is called the 
‘ endless dark.* ‘ Between them was empty space, that is, what 
they call “ air,” in which is now their meeting* (Bund. L 2-J) 
(cf. Plutarch’s words, de Is, et Oi. 46, about Mithra as fietrtrrj^ 
between the two ‘gods*). The air or atmosphere, Tnyu (Pahlari 
Fdi) is deifled as well as Zrvan (lime), and is desigmited 
cxactlv as lime; dareghMhvadh&ta {NyAuh, 1. IX ‘long, self- 
detennined.* The Great -BfindnACelin (Darmesteter, loc. rit.) 
distinguishes between the good Vai and the bad Vai— space as 
weD as time being divided according to the dualistic principle. 
Alreadv the Avesta knew such a distinction. Yacht, xv. in- 
voking' ‘that part of thee, O Tayu, which belongs to the Good 
Spirit.’ 

2 . Date of the Zoroastrian system of Ages of 
the World, — (a) As "we have already seen, most of 
the names and legends and ideas tliat belong to 
the Pahlavi accounts of the Ages of the World are 
to be found in the Avesta. As to the system itself 
divided into four periods, the principal contents of 
the lost D&md&t Nash, the book ‘about the pro- 
duction of the beneficial creatures,* of the Sas^ian 
Avesta, from-vriiich the BUndahishn, ‘the original 
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creation,’ is derived, are very shortly reproduced in 
the follo^viIlg terms iu the viii. o {oJSJ!/ 

the Ddittrldf are jrarticulara about the maintenance of 
action and the production of the beneficial creatures. Firat, as 
to the spiritual existence, and how much and how is the >na>n- 
tenance in the spiritual existence ; and the production of the 
worldlj’ existence therefrom, qualified and constructed for 

■ ,ith the destroyer, and accom- 

• for the end and cireumvention 

An extant Avesta fragment, quoted in the 
Pahlavi Vendtdad, ii. 20, runs : ‘ How long time 
lasted the holy spiritual creation ’ {evantem zrv&nem 
rnctiriydva sttsh ushaoni ddia cw). It shows that 
the complete Avesta knew the system of four times 
three thousand years. 

Except for the events at the end of Zarathushtra s 
millennium, the Sasanian Avesta must have knoivn 
all the principal features of the world-chronolo^ 
now described, ivith its environment of ‘ the end- 
less time.’ 

(&) Plutarch brings ns further hack, to ahont 
300 B.C., but speaks only of two or three of the 
four periods [ae Is. et Os. 47), expressly quoting 
Theopompus, Philip of Macedon’s historian : 

©eoffo/xrroy 5* Kara tov? ftSyovi dpa fiipot rpio^fAte tnj 

Tov KpcLTeiv Tov KpaT<r<r0at rCiV cKko. 

/idXftr^at #cai iroAfpeiv icai avaXv€iv ro. rov fr/pov rhy trepoy* 
t«Ao« 5’ atroAttffeo-fiai tqi» *Ai5tjv, koX tovj fiey aySpiatrex/^ cvdac- 
pova? €<r€{rfiac, ffjjre i«op.<Vou? fixire <TKtav irotQvtna.^, rov 

Je ravTo fJi.rp(a.yr)<rdfi€vov 6eov r^pefieiy /fa* dvairaueaQat, 

KaXSi^ fiev ov ttoAvi* Oetp, uenrep 3* ayOpf^irta KOifi.ti}fitv{p fierptoy, 
BemardaWs, in his edition of the 2loralia\ reads after )^oyoyi 
dAAus filv ov TTO^vv ^ Beu, etc. 

The first part of this quotation* agrees 'vrith 
the Mazdayasnian record of the last nine thousand 
years [Biind, i. 20). 

(‘La Religion des Parses ’ in US, 1004, p. 35) under* 
BlanQs ava fxepQf as indicating ttco periods ; one with Ahum 
Mazda as ruler, another with Angrft Main>'u as ruler; then 
follows their fight in a third and last period, ended by the 
defeat of evil. It is possible to translate M«pos ^ that way. 
But, as the phrase runs, it is more natural to apply the two 
'turns' to the two different trimUIenniums mentioned, avd 
fispot belong? . . 

icat iTcKtp.uv • ' • . 

tion, after -rfev ... . • , 

has another d: 

opposition to mu ovuvi icuuius auoui Mazdayasnian chronology. 

Some slight misunderstanding may easily have 
been perpetrated either ^ Theopompus or hy 
Plutarch in quoting him. But it seems impossible 
not to recognize (1) the impotence of Ahriman, (2) 
the conflict, and (3) the victory of Ormazd— mal^g 
up the well-known Mazdayasnian scheme. 

The second part of the quotation from Theopompus offers 
some difficulty. The last words after XP^vov have been more or 
less mgemovisly changed hj’ mrious conjectures. The phrase 
should mean : * The god who has brought about these thinirs 
[the de^at of Hades (identified with also by Diosr. 

Laert. Srocem. 6) and the blessed state of mankind] keeps stfll 
and reposes himself during a period not very great for the god. 
as [It would be] moderate for a sleeping man.' But the end 
of the phrase is not tolerable Greek, and must be corrupted in 
some way. Olie meaning compels us to think of a rest of Abura 
Maz^ aner the consummation of the destiny of th^ world. 
Such an Idea is not necessarUy inconsistent with the opposition 
of later Mazdaj’asnianth'’''' — ^ 

105 [SSB xxiv. 217)) to • . • 

■■■ -...yv^eaiwrthe 
ompus issupposed 

, who is to awake 

... f c 1 , ttie unfettered Azhi DahSka : 

or of Saoshyant, sleeping as the prophet’s holy seed in the lake 
Kanava waitog tor ha virgm mother ; or ot Tima, expecting in 

his Vara the end of the desolation caused by the great winter 

but not reposing I The context excludes, as lar as the present 
UTiter can see, the introduction o! n third alter &e two 
enemies spolten of. But it might he that the Greek author has 
applied to Ahura Mazda some misunderstood statement remird. 
log another figure In the final drama. *■ 

(d) The elder Pliny writes (ffiV xxx. 2. 1) : 
‘ Endoxus, qni inter sapienti® seotas clarissimani 

*L I One of those gods reigned and the other was under his 
dommion durmg three thousand years. 2. Paring another 
three thousand years they batUe and fight and destroy each 
other s worto. 3. At the end Hades (Angra llainyu, who was 
indeed originally probably a god of the infernal regions and of 
the dead) succumbs, and men shall be happy, needing no 
and throwing no shadow.’ ^ 


utilissimannjue earn intelligi voluit, Zoroastrem 
hunc sex millibus annorum ante Platonia mortem 
fuisse prodidit. Sic et Aristoteles.’ Thus Greek 
authors of the 4th cent. B.c. placed Zarathushtra 
6000 years before B.C. 347. Hennodorus, in the 
same century, and Hermippus, a century later, 
put him 5000 years before the Troj an war. Xanthns 
of Lydia, perhaps a century earlier, seems to have 
stated that the prophet lived 6000 years before 
Xerxes. These fanciful dates are the more 
astonishing the older they are, — that is, the 
nearer they approach to Zarathushtra’s lifetime, 
which the Mazdayasnian tradition places in the 
7th cent. B.C., ana which can scarcely have been 
many centuries earlier at least.* 

A. V. Williams Jackson ingeniously suggests that the placing 
of ^rathushtra 6000-7000 years before Christ is due to the 
Greeks having misunderstood the statements of the Persians, 
according to which the spiritual prototype of Zamtbustra was 
created several thousands of years before the prophet himself. 

(* On the Date of Zoroaster,' in Ziyroaster, the Prophet o/ Andml 
Iran, p. ISZff.). This view has been supported by West, 

‘ Pahlavi Texts,' v. [SBB xlvii. p. xl fl.l. 

Ptntart, vii. 2, 16 (., In rendering the contents of Spend 
Sask, tells : ‘ Again, too, revelation says that, when the separ- 
ation of the third millennium occurred, at the end of the 3000 
years of spiritual existence without a destroyer (after the 
creatures were in spiritual existence, and before the arrival ot 
At.—,. **-r .^11 -t ' " * " thcr, 

• . I ■ •, ■ ■ eiis* 

• • : ■ . ■ igue, 

. ; < ' . ■ . vuL 

xi, if. xaUK Utt lipiricuai body of ^rathiwhtra iii framed to- 
gether two trimUlenniuma before bis birth, at the end of the 
ninth miUenmum, t.e. b.c. 6^0, according to Mazdayasnian 
tradition. If this striking explanation of the fanciful Greek 
dates for Zarathushtra be right, even this special feature of the 
Mazdayasnian chronolo^’ — the pre-formation of Zarathushtra's 
body 6 ^ 3 'ears before his birth— roust have been heard of by 
Greek writers as early as the 6 th cent. 5 .a. which does not 
seem very probable. At all events, nothingr is to be foond in 
these Greek records about * the holy spiritual creation,' the 
first of the four trirolllenniums. 

3 . Composite character of the MazdaT^nian 
system of Ages of the World. — ^This is evident. 
The means are Jacking for the reconstruction 
of its formation. But certain points may be 
noted. 

(a) The Avhole Yima legend must drop out. 
Originally it was an independent Bcheme oi Ages 
of the World, like the old Norse Fimbulvetr, 
‘great Minter,’ ■which ends this Age and bring 
about a new mankind, whose ancestors, Lif and 
Lifthraser, are hidden during the desolatingivinter 
in Mimiris grove. DIahrkftsha’s winter and the 
new humanity arising from Yima*s vara have 
evidently no raison d’etm ^vhateve^ in the com- 
plete historical system of the Avestan theology. It 
has been rather awk'vvardlyputaside in Ukhshyat- 
ereta's millennium, because it must not be omitted. 
The Yima legend in Vendiddd, ii., does not knovr 
the 12,000 years* system, and excludes it, at least 
in its complete form, although the old mythic Yima 
has been duly transformed into a forerunner of 
Zarathushtra. 

The blessed paradise-reign of Yima was a very popular legend 
in old Irdn. Several Avesta texts mention it (Vasna, ir. 4 f.; 
Tasht, ix. 9 ff., xiiL 130, xv. 15 f., xvii. 29 ff., xix. 32ff.), beside 
VendUiiid, ii. Under his rule death and sickness and all 
adversities were untaiown. The older tradition gives Wm a 
thousand years. In the Vendtddd he enlarges the earth by 
one-third of its space, ‘the cattle and mankind and dogs aM 
birds and red burning fires * being after 300 years too crowded. 
After another SOO years he has to repeat the enlargeroent. 
he has done this three times, that is, after 900 j’ears, the tale 
passes on to the preparation of the vara for the cowing imters. 
The analogy — 300 years after each enlargement— should give 
us 1200 j'ears. But the author might have imagined a hundred 
years after the third enlargement for the making of toe 
enclosure, thus keeping the old tradition of a happy d * 
thousand years in the old time. The later learned chron^ 
logl^l Bj’stem in BUndahUhn, xxxiv. 4, and Ma\nCg-i Khrof, 
Txvil. 24, 26, gives 616 years and 6 months. 

The Yima legend gives three Ages of the VTorJd j 
the paradise-Age ; the present time, which 
close with a catastrophe ; the frost-demons’ 'win- 

* Pliny also mentions another Zarathushtra, who is said ttf 
have lived shortly before rc. 600. 
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ters, and the restoring of the livin" world from 
Yima’s vara — after the well-known sSieme : 

* Part and to come eeems best ; thincs present worst* 

(J Brnrjr /r. l iii. lOSX 

It is impossible to say whether this ^stem of 
three Ages ever existed as a theory by itself. But 
there are several traces of the greater importance 
of Yima Khsha§ta, ‘ the radiant,’ Jamshid in pre- 
Zarathushtrian legend (cf. Bloehet, Ze messianume 
dam rh6t(rodoxie musulmane, p. 126 f.). He 
seems to have been once considered as the first 
man and the first mler. For further discussion 
see Soderhlom, La Vie Future, 175-187. 

(6) The heroic lore of Irin knew a list of heroes 
and old rulers, which is preserved in the extant 
parts of the Avesta, especially in the fifth Yasht, 
consecrated to the goddess Ardvi Sdra AnAhita, 
in the dramatic history of the JJiicarenah (the 
spiritual substance-power of the Iranian kingship), 
as given in Yasht, xiv., and in the ecclesiastical 
lists of saints of the Yasht, xiii. These legends 
have been, taut bien mte mat, amalgamated with 
and adopted into the Zarathushtrian system. 

(c) The division of the present millennium into 
the common Metal Ages is a combination of two 
systems, of which the Mazdayasnian tradition 
evidently adopted or borrowed the second one at 
a later period. 

(rf) The re.al existence of mankind from M&shya- 
MfishyOi until the coming of the Saoshyant com- 
prises only 6000 years, — as in Talmudic and Chris- 
tian literature (Bdklen, Die Vcrwandsehaft der 
jiid.-ehristi.mii der pars. Eschatologie, S2-S4),where 
the duration of the world is fixed on the aualogp of 
the six days of creation, a thousand years &ing 
with God as one day. Theopompns-Plntarch also 
seems to reckon 6000 years, bat in a different way : 
3000 for Ahura Mazda’s supremacy (=G5y6mart’s 
trimillennium), and 3000 for the conflict (=until 
Zarathushtra), the two periods bein^ ended by the 
final victory and eternal bliss (and the rest of God, 
which looks like a Jewish -Christian Sabbath of 
the world ; cf. Ep. Bam. 15). 

The last tTimillenniom, from Zarathoshtra to the Saoshyant, 
of the final Zarathushtrian chronologj' eeems to hare been under- 
stood by Theopompus as the time of fulfilment, rather than as 
a new period. It is possible that the doctrine had this aspect 
earlier. That would better suit the spirit of the GathAs, where 
the final renovation of the world seems, in some texts at least, 
to be soon expected. In any case, Theopompus* record aprees, 
as to the main contents, with the last 9000 years of the 
0 --.-,-,.-.,- "- 1 — none-— ,-g alone are mentions in thedrfd 
' the damned souls complain that 

^ • ell although 9000 years hare gone 

— one day or three days in hell seeming to them as long as the 
whole duration of the world. The author of the Arid Vlptr 
X&mah must have known the first trimillennium, as the period 
of *the holy spiritual creation* is mentioned in the Avestan 
fragment liihl. Tend. iL £0. But it is not unlikely that Arfd 
VlrdPe 9000 years, which are to be compared with Theopompus* 
statement, represent an older rfiuonologycontainingthree parts: 
(1) a good mler, (2) the present intermingled state, and (3) the 
great restoration, corresponding to our reconstruction of the 
yima legend. The first of the four great epochs wiil then have 
been added in order to get the number four, or the twelve 
thousand years. 

We are not sufficiently acquainted with the old Babylonian 
divisions of the existence of the world. But probably the 12,000 
years of the Sdndahtehn — as well as the same age of the world 
predicted by Mani (Kessler, J/ani, i. 313; the number 12 is 
fundamental in llani’s doctrine, see Kessler, art. ‘ilani* in 
PRES), and by the Etrurians (according to Suidas], like the 12 
parts of the existence of the worid in 2 Es Ittcm and Apoc. Bar 
63, are derived from a Babj-loniau cycle. This probability cotnes 
very near demonstration when we remark that both the Etmrian 
beifef, as reported by Suidas, and the ROndatiiehn combine the 
twelve millenniums with the xodiacal signs. The Mardayasnian 
theologians owed their astronomied science to the Babylonians 
and to the Egyptians (J. llarquart, Philologus, Sup. x. E 192 ff.)L 
(c) The G&th&s represent an epoch in which this 
doctrine of periods did not belong to the Zara- 
thnshtrian faith. If periods were already known 
in Irfin, this must have been outside the_ Zara- 
thushtrian reform. The long waiting is incom- 
patible with the preaching of the G&th&s. Time, 
as in both Jetvish and Christian prophecy and 
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apocalyptics, is rather sharply divided into two 
Ages : the present era of struggle and difficulty, 
and the happy reign of theocracyand Justice after 
the longed-for separation by fire. 

4. Meaning of the periods. — Tlie beliefs out- 
lined in the loregoing pages represent the origin^ 
and characteristic feature of the Mazdayasnian 
system of Ages of the World, and must be derived 
from the Zoroastrian idea, expressed in the Gdthds, 
of Ahnra Mazda as the ruler of the future destiny 
of mankind. The division into Ages does not imply 
merely a distinction between the present and the 
old time — as t.g. in the alcheringa (wh. see) of the 
Australians. Nor does it signify a deterioration, 
as, for example, in the Ages of Hesiod and Ovid. 
Something resembling a pessimistic view of the 
course of time might be gathered from three phases 
of the Mazdaj'asnian religion : (I) the monster of 
the old myth will be unfettered ; (2) the sharp op- 
position implied in the Zarathushtrian reform, and 
the earnest appeal to choose the way of Asha, some- 
times give a dark colouring to the GSthic view; 
(3) several thousand years later, when the glorious 
line of history was already pointed out by Avestan 
and Pahlayi theoloCT, the tragic events under the 
last Sasanians and after the Arabian conque'^t 
taught a sombre lesson of the end of ZaratliushtraV 
milienninm before the advent of the e.Npected 
helper, who never came. The four Ages of Gobi, 
Silver, Steel, and Iron were adopted, at first prob- 
ably by an orthodox compiler, during the early con- 
troversies with Manichreism and other here-'ic- ; 
then history filled out the Iron-mingled Age in differ- 
ent ways. The Great SCndahishn kept open its 
chapter ‘On the calamities which have invaded 
IrSn in different ages’ (Bloehet, l.e. 45). But the 
Metal Ages are only episodes in one millennium, 
and give no idea of the destiny of the world. 
In both cases the general optimistic character of 
the Zarathushtrian faith prevails: the victory of 
Ormazd is the surest thing in the world, known 
and predicted since the beginning. The worldly 
corporeal e-xistence and human affairs are no 
enemies of piety, but pure elements and duties, the 
diligent fulfilment of which formally constitutes 
each Mazdayasnian a fellow-worker with Ormazd, 
a helper, saviour (saoshyant), and frashCearctar, 
' a renewer ’ of humanity and of the world. These 
fxmetions he discharges in company with the great 
heroes, from KaS-Kh(isr5v — wiuiout whose destruc- 
tion of the idolatrous temples behind the lake of 
CaScasta the renovation of the world could never 
have been carried out (Matn6g-i Khrai, iL 95) — to 
the last saoshyant. The world is a realm of con- 
flict, where impurity constantly threatens and 
demons are ever on the watch. But it is a note- 
worthy fact that the period of confusion and strife 
is not the present Age. That period ended with the 
appearance of Zarathushtra. We already live in 
the Age of the victory of Ormazd. 

"The Persian periods do not imply an eternal 
repetition, as m tlie developments of Aryan 
speculation and religion in India and Greece, and 
sometimes in modem thought (e.g. Kietzsche, and, 
in a less pedantic w-ay, Sv. Arrhenius) — the same 
causes combining to produce in eternal cycles the 
same effect — 

* When tlus world shall be/orwr, underground. 

Thrown topsy-turvy, toirted, crim’d, and curl’d. 

Baked, fried, or burnt, turn'd inside-out, or drown’d. 

Like all the worlds before, which have b«u hurl’d 
First out of, and then back again to chaos. 

The superstratum which will overlay us:* 

— (Don Juan, canto ix. stanza xxxTli). 

Nothing can be more characteristic than the 
placing of the Metal A^es and this Iron Age only in 
one, the present, Mazdayasnian millennium, while 
the millenniums form together a progress towards 
an end, whereas in the Indian conception the fom 
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yugas and the present evil kali Age form the con- 
stant feature of periods which emerge and pass 
away in endless similarity. The system of periods 
in Iran did not unite, as in India, with the popular 
belief in the transmigration of souls — a belief 
worked out into a funuamentel philosophical doc- 
trine in Indian systems of periods. 

The Mazdayasnian scheme expresses, m a some- 
what scholastic way, the idea implied in the word 
history, that is to say, ‘something happens in 
what happens* (E. G. Geijer), so that the intricate 
mass of events has a meaning and a goal beyond the 
actual combinations and situation. The real kernel 
of history is a * forward,’ not a ‘ see-saw,’ and 
not a ‘backward,’ although it may seem so to 
human eyes. This profound conception has arisen 
only twice in the history of human thought — in the 
only two ancient prophetic religions, one Aryan, one 
.Semitic— in Zarathushtrianisra and in Mosaism. 
Neither seems to have borrowed it from the other. 
Christianity inherited it from Mosaism, and it has 
become prevalent in the Western civilization in 
the form of belief in a Divine purport in history, 
in progressive evolution, or in a redeeming crisis, 
and constitutes one of the most significant features 
and influential factors in the civ'ilization of Europe 
and America, as distinguished from the great 
civilizations of India ana of the Far East. It is 
so deeply rooted in the Western mind, that even so 
sincere and acute an admirer of and believer in the 
Indian conception as Schopenhauer unconsciously 
yields to it (cf. his Sammtliche JFerke, v. 224). 
To have originated faith in the significance and 
purpose of history may fittingly be called Zara- 
thushtra’s greatest gift to mankind. 
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^GHORI, AGHORAPANTHi, AUGAR, 
AUGHAR. — These are names applied to a sect 
of ascetics in India who have for a long time 
attracted attention on account of their habit of 
cannibalism and other abominable practices. 

1. _ Meaning of name. — Their name indicates con- 
nexion with the cult of Siva, being derived from 
Sra. a-paoro, ‘ not terrific,’ one of the euphemistic 
titles of the god. Aghorapanthl means ‘ one who 
follows the nath’ (Skt. panthg) or cult of 6ivain 
this form. The worship of Siva as Aghoii^vara, 

pe non-temfic Lord,’ is practised at a fine temple 
at Ikken, in Mysore, and in many other places 

2. Distribution.— present distribution of the 
sect 18 a question of some difficulty. According to 

number within the Empire 
5580, of whom the vast majority (6185) are found 
m JJjhar or W. Bengal, the remainder in Aimlr- 
Mhainvara and Berar, with 2 convicts in the 
^daman Islands. This differs widely from the 
Census figures of 1891, when 630 Aghorl and 4317 
Augars were recorded in the United Provinces 3877 
Aghorl in Bengal, and 436 Augars in the Pa’njab. 
The explanation of this discrepancy lies partly 
in the fact that, like all ascetics of the kind, they 
are constantly wandering from one part of the 
couniiy to another to attend bathing fairs and 
visit places of pilgrimage. Secondly, the unpopu- 


larity of the sect doubtless induces them at the 
time of the Census to record themselves under 
other and more reputable titles. The cliief centres 
of the sect, where a monastery (matha) of some 
kind was assigned to them, used in former times 
to be Mount AbQ, Gimar, Bodh Gaya, Benares, 
and Hinglaj — the last the most western point 
to which Indian polytheism extends. But they 
have now disappeared from Mount Abfl, and tliey 
seem to have no recognized establisliments at 
any of the other holy places, which, however, 
they still occasionally visit. * 

3. History of the sect. — The first account of 
ascetics following the rule of the modern Aghori 
is found in the Travels of the Buddhist pilgrim, 
Hiuen Tsiang. He speaks of ‘ naked ascetics, and 
others who cover themselves with ashes, and some 
who make chaplets of bones, which they wear as 
crowns on their heads’ (Beal, Si-yu-M, Buddhist 
Records of the W. World, i. 55 ; Watters, Yuan 
Chtoang's Travels in India, i. 123). In another 
passage he speaks of the Kapaladharin, or ‘wearers 
of skulls,’ some of whom have no clothes, ‘but go 
naked (nirgranthas) ; some wear leaf or bark gar- 
ments ’ (Beal, op. cit. i. 76 ; Watters, op. cit. i. 149). 
When we come to later times, we have more partic- 
ular accounts of these Kapalika or Kapaladharin 
(Skr. kdpala, ‘ b, skull,’ dharin, ‘carrying’). Anan- 
dagiri, in his ^ahkara-vijaya, thus describes the 
Kapalika : ‘ His body is smeared with ashes from 
a funeral pile, around his neck hangs a string of 
human skulls, his forehead is streaked with_ a 
black line, his hair is woven into the matted braid, 
his loins are clothed with a tiger’s skin, a hollow 
skull is in his left hand (for a cup), and in his 
right hand he carries a bell, which he rinOT in- 
cessantly, exclaiming aloud, “Ho Sambhu, Bhai- 
rava, ho lord of Kali!” titles of Siva’ (H. H. 
Wilson, Essays, i. 264 n.). Again, the poet 
Bhavabhflti, who wrote in the first half of the 
8th cent. A.D., in his drama MSlatl and Mddhava, 
Act V., gives a vivid account of the rescue by 
Madhava of his mistress from the clutches of the 
Aghora Ghanta, who is about to sacrifice her at 
the altar of the goddess ChSmnnda, who represents 
Devf in one of uer most terrible forms. _ Within 
the temple the human-sacrificing priest circles in 
his Tantric dance round his victims, while he 
invokes the goddess, round whose neck is a 
garland of human skulls (Wilson, Theatre of the 
Hindus, ii. 55 ; Frazer, Lit, Hist, of India, 289 flu). 
A vivid description of this Kapalika - vrata, or 
worship of the terrific forms of Siva and his con- 
sort Durga, isriven in the Prabodha Chandrodaya, 
or ‘Moon of Intellect’ (Eng. tr. J. Taylor, 38 ff.). 
In the Dabistan (Eng. tr. Shea-Troyer, li. 129), the 
author of which died about 1670, we have an 
account of the ‘sect of the Yogis, who know no 
prohibited food. . . . They also kill and eat 
men. . . . There are some of this sect who, 
having mixed their excretions and filtered them 
through a piece of cloth, drink them, and say 
that such an act renders a man capable of great 
aliairs, and they pretend to know strange things. 
They call the performance of this act Ati'id 
and also Ahhori. They have all originated from 
Gorakhnath. The author of this work saw a man, 
who, singing the customary song, sat upon a corpse, 
which he kept unburied until it came into a state 
of dissolution, and then ate the flesh of it; this 
act they hold extremely meritorious.’ Gorakhnath 
is the great mediseval Hindu saint, of whom many 

• Hovell, in 1905, found an Augsr at Benares seated in a stone 
ceil raised high above the buming-pAdt. The sect still main- 
tains here its evil reputation, but this blaok-robcd ascetic, who 
is shown in the photograph stodjlng n sacred book, proved to 
be quite inoffensive. He bestowed ma blessing upon the pOing 
tounett but contemptuously refused to accept a present 
TfieS<icred City, llfif.). 
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marvellous tales are told, and from whom some of 
the yogi Orders trace their origin.* 

4. Tht sect in modem times . — There are numerous 
accounts of the disgusting practices of these ascetics 
in modern times. M. I'hevenot, whose Travels 
were republished in London in 1687, alludes to 
what was apparently a community of Aghorl can- 
nibals, who during bis time were established at 
a place which he calls ‘Debca,’ in the Broach 
district of the Bombay Presidency ; but his state- 
ments must be received with caution. Ward (Vieio 
of the Hindoos [1815], ii. 373) mentions, among 
otL ■ ' 

war . ' ' . 

human skull containing urine and ordure, and a pan ol burning 
coals in the right. If these marks of self-denial do not extort 
the alira they expect, they profess to eat the ordure out of the 
skuii, in the presence of the persons from whom they are 

bcfSing'-’ 

Tod {Travels in W. India [1839], p. 83 ff.) gives 
a vivid description of a colony of Aghori at Mount 
AbCl (wh. see). One of the most famous of them, 
named Fatehpuri, was finally, by his otvn instruc- 
tions, immured in the cave which he had occupied 
for many years. A native gentleman informed 
Tod that a short time previously, when he was 
conveying the dead body of his brother to the 
burning-ground, an Aghori begged to be allowed 
to remove the corpse, sajdng that it would make 
excellent chutney {chatni), the relish used with 
curry. He further refers (p. 383) to the terror 
felt regp'dlng such ■wretches, who resided near 
the shrine of Kalika Mats, the Mother-goddess, 
another form of Devi, where a stranger visiting 
the place was met by a personage, wbo after a 
while explained that she was the dread Mother- 
goddess herself. But this was really the disguise 
of an Aghori cannibal, who captured his victims 
in this way. Buchanan (Martin, E. India, ii. 
492 f.) tells of an Aghori who appeared at Gorakh- 
pur in the United Pruvinces early in the 19th 
century. He thrust himself into the house of the 
local Rajah, whom he bespattered rvith filth. The 
Rajah complained to Mr. Ahmuty, the judge of 
the district, who ordered the expulsion of the 
Aghori from the place. But soon after, when Mr. 
Ahmuty himself fell sick and the Rajah’s heir 
died, every one of the Hindu population attributed 
these misfortunes to the curse of the offended saint. 

The same feeling of horror caused by the prac- 
tices of these uretches is graphical^ pictured in 
a curious book. The Eevdations of an Orderly, 
published at Benares in 1849. The author (reprint 
1866, p. 66)!speaks of the ghats, or bathing-steps, 
on the river Ganges at Benares being frequented 
by— 

' Agborpunth faqaeers (AnglicS, ogres), pnwtical philosophers, 
who affect to disbelieve that there is any difference between 
thing^, and to avow that any difference depends Dpos the 
imagination. A cuff or a kick is as immaterial to them aa a 
blessing. They go about in ^ris naturalibut with a fresh 
human skull in their hands (off which they have previously 
eaten the putrid flesh, and from which afterwards with their 
fingers they scoop out the brain and e^-es), into which is ponred 
whatsoever is given them to drinlL They pretend to be Indif* 
ferent whether it be ardent spirits, or milk, or fool water. 
Their food is the first thing that offers, whether it be a putrid 
corpse, cooked food, or oraure. With matted h^, blood*red 
eyes, and body covered with filth and vermin, the Aghori Is an 
object of terror and disgust to everybody. He looks rather 
like a wolf, ready to destroy and devour his prey, than a human 
being. I once saw a wretch of this fratcmit}’ eating the bead 
of a putrid corpse, and as I passed by he howled and pointed to 
me; and then scooped out the eyes and ate them before me. 
I had my matchlock in my hand, and was within an ace of 
putting a ball into his head ; for I deemed him a wolf, and, in 
fact, he was a brute.* 

The author, really a European in the disguise of 
a Hindu, ends by appealing to the Government 
to suppress such abominable exhibitions. Since 

* For the Kgp^tka, also, see Monler-Williams, Hinduism and 
Brahmanism, p. 69 ; Barth, Brligiont of India, Enff. tr., p. 69; 
Wilson, Essays, L 21, 264 ; Bnchanan, in Martin, Eastern India, 
!i. 4S4. 
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the time when this_ book was •written, the custom 
of ascetics wandering about nude has been re- 
pressed by police relations, and, as will be seen 
later on, the habit of cannibalism, as practised by 
the Aghori, has been prohibited by special legisla- 
tion witliin British territories. But as late as 1887 
we have an account of a gang who appeared at a 
fair held at the sacred city of Ujjain in the native 
State of Gwalior in Centrm India. ‘ On demanding 
some goats from the authorities, they were refused 
On this, they proceeded to the buming-pAa<, and, 
taking a corpse from the pile, began to devour it. 
The horrified spectators summoned the police, but 
the naked fanatics only desisted on being promised 
the goats wliieh had been before refused them’ 
(Panjdb Notes and Queries, iv. 142). 

5- Life history of an Aghori. — ^A full account of 
the life bistoiy of a modem Aghori, based on in- 
quiries by an jfndian Medical Olheer, Drake Brook- 
man, was contributed by H. Balfour {JAI [1897] 
xxvi. S4UH’.). This man was by caste a lohdr, or 
blacksiiiitli, from the Native State of Patiala, in 
the Panjab. He started life as a beggar, and was 
adopted ^ a disciple by an Aghori. He wandered 
to the Saiva shrine of Badarinfirayan in the 
lower Himalaya, and thence to Nepal. He then 
made a pilgrimage to Jagannatb in Orissa, and 
came finally to Mathura aud Bharatpur, at which 
last place he was found and examined. ‘ I now 
receive,’ he stated, ‘ food from every caste and 
tribe, and have no caste prejudices. I can eat 
from every one’s hand. I do not myself eat human 
flesh, but some of my sect have tne power to eat 
human flesh and then make it alive again ; some 
have success with charms, and they cat the flesh of 
the human body ; bnt I have not this power, as I 
was not snccessfm with the charms. This much I 
do, I eat and drink out of a human skull. I also 
eat the flesh of every dead animal, with the excep- 
tion 0/ tbe boise, which we are forhidden to 
devour: all my brotherhood eat the flesh of all 
dead animals hut the horse.’ 

It has been a subject of much debate why the flesh of tbe 
horse is specially prohibited. Some have believed that the 
reason !s that the Hindi name of the horse (chorfi) may be con- 
nected by its members with the title of tne secL But this 
seems hardly probable. On the other hand^ the horse has long 
been a sacred animal in India, and its sanctitj* possibly dates 
from a period earlier than that of the cow. In the A^vamedha 
or borse-sacrifidal rite, it was reg^ed as an emblem of llraj, 
the primev^ and universally manifested Being, and even at the 
present day there is considerable evidence of the sanctity of the 
(OoJebrooke, Essays, ed. S6 ; Crooke, Top. EeUffian. 
U. S04ff.). As a coincidence it may be noted that Pliny (HAr 
xzviii. 0) spedally points out that when a horse was sacrificed 
at public ceremonials tbe jJamen was forbidden to touch it. 

6 . delations of the Agho-n to other Hindu sects , — 
The Aghori are naturally so reticent about their 
sectarial organization that their relation to other 
Hindu sects is as yet im^rfectly known. The 
sect in modem times, or at least that branch of it 
which has its headquarters at Benares, assigns its 
origin to one Kinna Ram, who was initiated ly 
one Kalu Bam, an ascetic from Gimar, towards 
the close of the 18th cent. (Crooke, Tribes and 
CasteSf i. 26). Hence they are sometimes known 
under the title of Kinnfitaini. In religious belief 
the Aghori is closely allied to the Paramahaihsa, 
w’ho 

solely occupied with tbe investigation of Brahma, or spirit, 
and wbo is equally indifferent to pleasure or pain, insensible to 
beat or (sold, and incapable of satiety or want. Agreeably to 
this definition, Individi^ are sometimes met with who pretend 
to have attained such a degree ol perfection ; in proof of it they 
go naked in all weathers, never speak, and never indicate any 
natural want ; what is brought to them as alms or food, by any 
person, is received by the attendants, whom their supposed 
sanctity or a confederation of interest attaches to them, and Iw 
these attendants they are fed and served on all occasions, as if 
they Were as helpless as infants * (Wilson, Estays, i. 232). 

Another sect of the same class, which displays 
an equal disregard of the decencies of life, is the 
Sarbhangi (Crooke, op. cit. iv. 292). But the dis- 
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regard of the ordinarj’ needs of life show by thwe 
two sects is verj’ diUerent from the abominable 
practices of the Aghori. Tlieir relations, again, to 
the Anghar yoyis of the Panjab have not been 
cleavlv ascertained. It would seem that to the 
general licence of the latter, the former add the 
occasional eating of human flesh and Cltln 

7 . Cannibnlism and eating of 
tions of importance in connexion with the Aghori 
are : first, the eating of human flesh and hlth ; 
secondly, the use of the human skulls from which 
they eat and drink. The practice of human sacri- 
fice and cannibalism in India has always been 
chiefly associated with the Tantrio rites of the 
Sakta worshippers of Devi, the Mother-goddess, in 
one or other of her various forms, as Kali, Durga, 
Chamunda, and others. This cult is supposed to 
have had its origin in E. Bengal or Assam about 
the 5th cent. A.D. The Kalika Purana distinctly 
recommends the immolation of human beings, for 
which at the present time pigeons, goats, and, more 
rarely, bufl’aloes are substituted. It may_ be sus- 
pected that Hinduism, in this form, assimilated 
some of the rites of the non-Aryan races ; but from 
the place of its origin it is more probable that these 
practices were adopted from the E. tribes rather 
than from the Bhila, to whom they liave been attri- 
buted by Hopkins (Jiel. of India, 490, 533), and 
others (Gait, Census Rep. Bengal, 1901, i. 181 f.). 
Human sacrifice in this ritual form stUl prevails in 
dark comers of the land, as in Assam, and the 
more remote forest tracts of the Central hill ranges 
(Gait, Census Bep. Assam, 1891, i. 80 ; Croofce, 
Pop. Eel. ii. 169 If.). With this side of Hinduism 
the Aghori sect is closely connected. There are, 
again, as In the case of the Sraddha, or annual 
Hindu feast of the dead, fairly obvious survivals of 
the primitive custom of the sacramental eating of 
the dead, as well as that of devouring the bodies of 
old or eminent persons for the sake of keeping 
in the family their valour or other virtues (Hart- 
land, Legend of Perseus, ii. 278 ff.). But none of 
these motives accounts for the cannibalism of the 
Aghori. 

_ It is perhaps possible to account for these prac- 
tices in another way. We find among some savage 
races instances of wizards or medicine-men eating 
substances which are in themselves disgusting and 
revolting, or poisonous or medicinal in nature, with 
a view to enhancing the spiritual exaltation of the 
eater. 


■mus, according to Haddon {Report Cambridge Bxped. v. 321) 

; Mabujflg' 7 •: JI*- V/ : ’ - ». •».. 

'acticeof* .■ ■ ^ .'r- 

wjaracter, < : j ' ; ' ■■■ ; ’.*• •’ V' - • 
the course - : I, :: « "••• - jji 

sorcery. For instance, they were said 
^ TOrpses, or to mix the juices of corpses 

•? ono. and ali affectioii 

for relatives, wife, and children; and on 
^\ns a^ered by any of them they would not hesita^ to com. 


the ghost «| thfcofpio-n¥chi;;P“e:’^”^ 

X. 305; il/rioncA“222). In 
. ■ . < Macdonald, mtches and wizards 

, morsel of such food 

. * 107). Among nearly all 

s™ or person desiring 

thnm’ bodies of dead persons tPrat 

them, cither from a moroid taste, or in the belief thaf fhfa 
action invMt him with magicaj powers. In Uganda, as weS 
asin many parts of ^ntu Africa, there is believed to CKist a 
ghouls who assemble at midnight for the 
er-ting corpses. People cursed with 
Uganda <^led fos«,-(JohSton, 

is repeatedli- toid of witches !« 

performing other wonders 


of acquiring power (Fawcett, Bulletin of the Madras Museuui 
UL 311). 

Belief of this kind may have been the real origin 
of the practice, and the explanation which the 
modem Aghori gives, that according to the Saiva 
rale all things are equal and all immaterial, maybe 
a recent development. 

8 . Use of human skulls as cups and vessels.— The 
same motive possibly accounts for the use of the 
human calvaria for purposes of eating and drink- 
ing. In many places the skull used in this way is 
believed to possess special magical qualities. Thiw, 
among the Wadoe of E. Africa, at the appointment 
of a chief, a stranger is killed, and the skuU of the 
victim is used as a drinking-cup at the inaugura- 
tion I'ite {Man, iii. 61). The new priest of the king 
of the Baganda drinlcs out of the skull of his pre- 
decessor, whose ghost thus enters into him (JAl 
xxxii. 45). In the same way the Zulus make the 
skull of a noted enemy into a howl for holding the 
‘charming-medicine’ with which the war-doctor 
sprinkles the soldiers before a campaign [ib. .xix. 
285). Similarly, in the Indian Himalaya, the 
skulls of some women killed in a snowstorm were 
made into drums for summoning devils (WaddeU, 
Among the Himalayas, 401). In these and in 
many other instances of the practice collected by 
Balfour (JAI xxvL 347 ff-), it is clear that the 
skuU has been carefully selected as that of some 
eminent or notorious person, or of one whose death 
has occurred under tragical circumstances. The 
custom of the Aghori, if it originated in this wav, 
appears, therefore, in a debased form, for they oo 
not seem to exercise any special care in selecting 
the skulls which they use. Several howls of this 
kind, procured in India, Ashanti, Australia, China, 
Tibet, and the lower Himalayas, hare been figured 
and described by Balfour (iTAI xxvi. 357). Waddell 
gives a picture of one used in Tibetan devil-worship, 
as well as a draiving of a modern Tibetan hermit, 
an exact representation of the Aghori, drinking out 
of such a bowl [Lhasa and its mysteries, 220, 239, 
243, 370).* In fact, Tibet, ivitn its remarkable 
colony of immured hermits described by Waddell 
(op. ct<. 237 ff. ), appears to exhibit more closely than 
even modem India the course of austerity prac- 
tised by the early Hindu ascetics. The fat, com- 
fortable appearance of the modem yogi or sannydsi 
proves that austerity is not a part of his way of 
life. 

This habit of using skulls as drinking»cup3 shows itself even fn 
Europe. It was a custom of the old Germans, and Livy 
24) teJJs the same tale of the Celts. Paulus Diaconus (Utri. 
Langob. ii. 28 in Gummere, Germ. Orig. 120) tells how Aiboin 
met his death when he insisted on his queen drinking out ol a 
cup made of the skull of her father. It is still a common benel 
that epilepsy may be cured by drinking out of a cup made ir^ 
the skull of a suicide {Folk'lore^ viz. 276, xiv. 570 ; Jlitcheli/ 3^ 
Ptisf tn the Present, 154 ; Rogers, Social Life in Scotland^ m. 
225). ^ The powder mode from human skulls, and even the moss 
crowing on them, are valued os a styptic in cases of haemorrhage 
(Black, Folk Medicine^ 06). 

9 . Punishmtnt of Agko7%. — ^Tfaere are nuinerons 
cases of members of &e sect convicted in modein 
times by Indian courts of law, on charges of out* 
raging and eating human corpses. ^ In 1862 the 
Sessions Judge of Ghazipur in the United Provinces 
convicted and sentenced an Aghori to one years 
rigorous irm>risonment, under sections 270-2p7 01 
the Indian Penal Code, on a charge of dragging a 
corpse a.long a road. A simDar case, in wluch 
cannibalism was proved, occurred at Bohtak I"? 
Panjab in 1882, and in DehrS Ddn of the Unitea 
Provinces in 188d. In 1884 two Europeans de- 
tected an Aghori eating human flesh on an 

in the Ganges! Several skulls, one of which had 
been recently severed from the trunk, "were founa 

* In Nepal, Buchanan Hamilton saw people of the 

g rdener caste, in the worship of BhawSni in the Tantnc 10 » 

mVdng splrita out uf human skulls, until 
state of drunken excitement, which was supposed to procc 
from inspiration (Account of the Kingdomof Fepal, 85). 
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impaled on Ijamboo posts round his hermitage 
{PASB Hi. 209f., SOOfl'.). 

10 . Initiation rites of the Aghon. — Ascetic Orders 
usually guard as secret the methods of initiation 
and the formula which is whispered in the ear of 
the neophyte. Hence the accounts of the initiation 
rites of the A^horl are, from their general un- 
popularity, to be received with some degree of 
caution. According to one, and that perhaps the 
most authoritative account, the guru, or head of 
the Order, blows a conch-shell accompanied by 
rude music performed by a hired band. He then 
micturates into a human skull and pours the 
contents over the bead of the candidate, whose 
hair is then shaved by a barber. The neophyte 
next drinks some spirits and eats food which has 
been collected as alms from the lowest castes, and 
assumes the ochre-coloured, scanty waist-cloth, and 
the stick of the ascetic. During the rite the guru 
whispers mystic formulm (mantra) into the ear of 
his disciple. In some cases it is reported that 
eating human flesh is part of the rite, and two 
necklaces, one made of the tusks of the ■ndld boar 
and the other of the vertebras of the cobra, are 
placed round the neck of the disciple (PASS 
lu. 241 f.). According to another account, five 
glasses filled with spirits in which meat has been 
mixed with flowers are placed upon the altar. 
A piece of cloth is tied over the eyes of the 
neophyte; he is then led before two gurus, who 
light a lamp ; the cup of initiation is served to all 
present ; his eyes are opened, and he is told to look 
for the 'divine light,’ while the spell (mantra) is 
whispered into his ear (Horth Indian Notes and 
Queries, ii. 31). According to a third account, the 
initiation takes place in Benares at the tomb of 
Kinna Ram, the founder of the Order, on which 
cups of hemp liquor (bhang) and spirits are placed. 
Those who wish to retain their caste drink only the 
hemp ; those who solicit complete initiation drink 
both the hemp and spirits. A saerifice of fruits 
is then made on the holy fire, which has continued 
lighted since the days of Kinna Ram, and an 
animal, usually a goat, is sacrificed. It is believed 
that the victim often comes to life, and that the 
cups on the tombstone miraculously raise them- 
•selves to tlie lips of the candidates for admission 
into the Order. The rite ends with the shaving of 
the bead of the neophyte, the hair being previously 
moistened with urine, and a feast is given to the 
.assembled brethren. Full admission to the Order 
is said to be granted only after a probation lasting 
twelve years. 

11. Dress and appearance. — The Aghori, of whom 
photographs were collected by Leith for the An- 
thropological Society of Bombay, is represented as 
covered with ashes taken from a funeral pyre. He 
seems to wear frontal marks denying the unity of 
the deities Brahma, Vknu, and Siva. He wears 
the rosary of Rudraksha" beads made of the seeds 
of the tree Elceocarpus ganitrus, a necklace made 
of the bones of a snake, and the tusks of a wild 
boar, and carries a skull in his hand. Some mem- 
bers of the Order are said to wear necklaces made 
of human teeth (PASS iii. 348 fli). 

LlTTRATinic. — ^The chief snthoritiea have been quoted In the 
course of this article. The most complete accounts of the eect 
are those of H. Balfour, 'The Life History of an Aghori 
Fakir,' JAl zxrL [16371 310 B . ; H. W. Barrow, ' Aphoris and 
Aghorapanthis,' from the MS collections of E. T, Leith, PASB 
iiu [1893] 197 ff.; Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the X.W. 
ProTinces aS981, L 26ff. W. CrOOKE. 

AGITATION. — I. The methods of the agitator 
are usually considered to be a modem phenomenon, 
and although this is not an entirely accurate view 
of the case, it is at least so far tme that the con- 
ditions of social life have recently become such as 
to bring his labours into startling prominence. It 


is possible to trace the rudiments of this device far 
back into the past, since the ringer of the tocsin 
bell, the lighter of the beacon-fire, and the bearer of 
the flaming torch may fairly be regarded as fore- 
runners of a Mazrini or a Shaftesbury. But there 
is a preraant distinction. The message of the 
tocsin bell in medi.'cval Florence was an agitating 
one, but it was single, definite, and predetermined, 
announcing a bare fact, but conveying no new 
idea. A developed amtation, on the contrary, 
depends almost entirmy on popularizing a new 
thought; it applies fresh moral judgments to facts 
which may have been familiar enough. The present 
writer has elsewhere described this instrument of 
collective action as ‘an attempt to act mediately 
on social abuses by acting directly on a socim 
conscience’ (iftsfow of Eng. Philanthropy, p. 172). 
Even in this, its developed form, amtatron can be 
discovered in so-called ancient as well as in modem 
history. Whether j’udged by its results or by the 
splendid vigour of its onset, no greater notation 
has been witnessed than the reconstmetion of 
AVestem society by the enthusiastic promulgation 
of the Christian faith. Nor is any more instructive 
description of the efiect of the agitator’s art to be 
found than 'These that have turned the world 
upside down are come hither also’ (Ac 17®). 

Nevertheless, agitation is characteristically 
modem. There is not much opportunity for its 
successful use, unless a ‘ public opinion ’ e.\-ists to 
which its appeal can be directed. Public opinion 
itself has e-xisted in some shape for many centuries, 
but it continually gains in power and efiectiveness. 
In the more definite form of what Professor Dicey 
calls 'law-making public opinion’ it is not yet 
evolved except in the more progressive nations. 
The formation of public opinion in its modem 
sense has been referred to the era of the first 
printing-presses, and its mature ^owth to that of 
the periodical press (Tarde, L’Opinion et la Fo/ule, 
pp. 7-9). This is also the period of democracy, 
and it is precisely in democratic societies that 
agitation is found to be a potent and familiar 
weapon. AVe have to appraise its ethical value. 
If we are to do this with any precision, we shall be 
compelled to limit the range of the discussion, and 
to treat not all agitations, but only one leading 
group. The present article, then, is immediately 
germane to agitation as an instmment of the 
humanitarian spirit, and may require some modi- 
fication in details before being applied to purely 
political movements, as for the franchise, or class 
stmggles, as of Trade Unionism. 

2 . The most obstinate labour of public life is to 
make institutions (e.g. laws or customs) match 
with the ethical ideal. The agitator’s function is 
to facilitate the task. Accordingly, any good 
agitation should possess the following character- 
istics. (1) It is the antithesis of quietism, for it is 
necessarily based on the conviction that obj'ects of 
social concern are the proper concern of the in- 
dividual also ; it denies the distinction between 
public and private interests, and asserts the duty 
of each to share in the life of all. It is directed 
to the removal of abuses ; but, so far from being 
caused directly by the existence of a wrong, it 
springs from the perception of the evil. Succ^sfnl 
agitation is, therefore, an index of moral sensitive- 
ness. Men treated animals with cruelty long be- 
fore the Kindness to Animals campaign began 
(Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
A.D. 1824). (2) Agitation is a leading method of 

popularizing higher moral standards. In the in- 
stance just referred to, the matter of judgment 
was simple enough. Frequently, however, the 
full significance of the end to be pursued is dis- 
covered only in the course of the agitation itself. 
This was notably the case with Prison Reform and 
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Factory Legislation, so that what was at hrst a | 
goal to he reached becomes repeatedly the starting- 
point for fresh eflbrt. (3) Agitation awtals to 
the unselfish impulses and strengthens the social 
imagination. Most of ns live largely in a ''vorid 
of personal aims purified and enriched _ only by 
consideration for the aims of a few neighbours. 
Into this mind marked by narrow (not necessarily 
poor) sympathies strikes the impetus of a larger 
claim. It may be a Dreyfus afi'air, the appeal for 
justice to one ; * or Emancipation, the ^peal of 
the enslaved Negro race ; or the ideal or Italian 
unity. In every instance individuals are driven 
into the larger realm of public sympathy. _ (4) 
Agitation is a means of social peace. This is in 
the nature of paradox, because the first result is 
always controversy and strife. But even in the 
turmoil something is gained when social imagina- 
tion is stirred. Through the effort to remove 
particular wrong there emerges forefeeling of and 
admiration for the ideal human society in which 
remediable -wTongs irill be remedied. Opposition 
to the bad is one form of loyalty to the good, and 
those who enter on the conflict prepare the type of 
mind fit for the better life of social peace. 

3. So far we have rather ignored the foibles, 
prejudices, and inconsistencies of actual men. No 
agitation proceeds -svith much sweet reason, and 
there is something in strong zeal which accentuates 
our native quarrelsomeness. In other words, agita- 
tion is not a perfect instrument in the hands of 
imperfect men. Agitators even for worthiest ends 
are not immune from bitter envying and strife in 
their hearts. Of course, there are drawbacks, but 
the only question which need now detain us is 
whether they are of such a kind as to discredit the 
use of a powerful instrument of ethical gain. Two 
serious criticisms are adduced, neither of which 
can be entirely rebutted. (1) Agitation is rooted 
in exaggeration, and appeals to an unhealthy sen- 
sationalism. Thus the higher powers of the in- 
telligence are swamped under orgiastic emotion. 
This is the danger of all enthusiasm. It would 
be more than serious enough if Le Son’s indict- 
ment of the ‘ crowd’ could be accepted. Agitation 
does appeal to half-instructed emotions with in- 
calcnlaoie results. Yet such an appeal may very 
well lead to right conduct, and even to truer 
thought. For in respect of the disinterested re- 
sponse of the ‘ public ’ it must be noted that (a) it 
is set to ponder larger issues ; (6) its thinking (or 
feeling) becomes more incisive; (c) the thought 
may not be very clear, but were its sympathies 
not warmly' engaged, it would hardly think at all 
on great affairs of ethical concern. (2) Popular 
movements, it is objected, are liable to be vitiated 
by the ignorance of those to whom appeal is made. 
Agitation which is effective as a stimulant is inapt 
for mstmction ; it is certainly no method for pro- 
ducing philosophers. This fact is serious chiefly 
M it aflects the results of agitation. Something 
is accomplished, but the whole thought is rarely 
worked out before the fervour begins to fade 
Agitation can achieve more in the field of criticism 
than in that of construction, or, to finish with a 
truism, amtation cannot be the only instrument of 
reform. But it has its function. A final judgment 
precise worth will depend on the value 
attached to ‘conect thinking’ and ‘the good will’ 
respectively. _ The difficulty of improring and per- 
fecting this instrument is a part of the general 
problem of howto maximize correct thinking and 
good ^v ill in the same persons at the same time and 
tor a single ideal end. 

World-Wide agitation with 
Xr. tJl. I I tehalt of Galas when popvdar interest 


Litebatubb. — A, V. Dicey, Law and Public Opinion in 
England^ 1905 ; B. K. Gray, HUlory of Eng, Philanthrovy 
1905ffiffp.ch. viii. ‘ •“.•7.' 

Pspehotogie des Fot # , 

1899 (esp. § i. *Le 

of Enthusiasm, 1842. B. KiRKMAN GRAY. 

AGNOIOLOGY. — A term coined by Professor 
J. F. Ferrier in his Institutes of Metaphysics (1854), 
to denote the Theory of Ignorance in contrast to 
Epistemology (q.v.), also a term apparently corned 
^ him (p. 48) to denote the Theory of Emowing. 
The conception of Agnoiology, as well as the 
name, was originated by Feiuier (pp. 60-51, 406, 
435). Agnoiology is intended to meet-the plea by 
which Ontology' is often baffled, that Absolute 
Being — that which truly is — may be something of 
which we are ignorant (pp. 50, 406-408). This 
plea is met by showing that ignorance is an in- 
tellectual defect, and must, therefore, admit of a 
possible remedy. Consequently we cannot be 
Ignorant of anything which cannot possibly he 
known. We cannot, for example, be ignorant of 
two straight lines enclosing a space. To be 
ignorant of them would imply that our ignorance 
might possibly be removed, and that they might 
thus be knoivn. But they cannot be known, for 
they axe contradictions, absurdities ; and therefore 
also they cannot be things of which we are 
ignorant. For the same reason, matter by itself, 
that is, an object which is not related to any con- 
scious intelligence, contradicts the very nature of 
knowledge. It is something which we cannot 
possibly know, and therefore cannot be ignorant 
of. Accordingly the conclusion of Agnoiology is 
that the only object of which we can be said to be 
ignorant is, like the real object of all knowledge, 
not what is commonly spoken of as an object in 
contradistinction from a subject, but that object 
in relation to an intelligent subject by whom it is 
knoivn. Thus matter and mind, some object plus 
some subject, is the complete object of all iter- 
ance as well as of all knowledge (p. 432). irom 
this the ontological inference is that, as Absolute 
existence must be either that which we know or 
that of which we are ignorant, it can never he an 
object hy itself or a subject by itself, but must 
always he a i^thesis of the two (pp. 511-521). _ 

_ The Agnoiology of Ferrier is thus by anticipa- 
tion a critique of the system which soon after- 
wards came to be known as Agnosticism [q.v.]. 
Ferrier’s work appeared six years before Spencer’s 
exposition of Agnosticism in his First Principles, 
ana double that period before Hnxley gave the 
system its unclassical name. Yet neither of these 
writers has attempted to grapple with Femer’s 
critique, and in the vast literature of Agnosticism 
the_ critique has failed to receive the recognition 
which it certainly deserves. There is, therefore, 
no work to be consulted for Agnoiology besides 
the Institutes of Metaphysics. The above references 
are to the pages of the 3rd edition (1875). 

_j J. Clark Murray. 

AGNOSTICISM. — 1. Meaning.— The origin 
of the term is described by Huxley as follows : — 

‘When I reached inteliectual maturity, and began to ask 
myself whether I was an atheist, a tbeist, or a pantheist; a 
materialist or an idealist ; a Christian or a freethinker, I found 
that the more I learned and reflected, the less^ ready was 
answ'er ; until at last I came to the conclufflon ^that I had 
neither art nor part with any of these denominations, except 
the last. The one thing in which roost of these good people 
were agreed was the one thing in which I differ^ from them. 
They were quite sure they had attained a certain “gnosis -- 
had more or less successfully solved the prohlem of existence ; 
while I was quite sure I bad not, and had a pretty strong con- 
viction that the problem was insoluble. And, vith Hume and 
Kant on my side, I could not think myself presumptuous in 
holding fast by that lyninion. This was my situation when I 
had the good fortune to find a place among the members oi 
that remarkable confraternity of antagonist, long since oe- 
ceased, hut of green and pious memory, the Jletaphysical 
Society. Every variety of philosophical and theological opinion 
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was represented there, and expressed itself uith entire open- 
ness ; most o! my colleagues were -istr of one sort or another; 
and, however kind and friendly they might be, I, the man 
without a rag of a label to cover himself with, could not fail to 
have some of the uneasy feeling which must have beset the 
historical fox when, after leaving the trap in which his tail 
remained, he presented himself to his normally elongated com- 
panions. So I took thought, and invented what I conceived to 
be the appropriate title of “agnostic.” It came into my head 
as suggestively antithetic to the “gnostic” of Church h^ory, ■ 
who professed to • : ■ ■ ■ » : ■; al- •• .. 11 ’• • of which ‘ 

I was ignorant I a" : 1 * \ i * parading 

it at our Society, :<■ ‘1 ■ ■■ ■■ .* I, : - , * ■ n the other ! 

foxes. To my great satisfaction, the term took ; and when the I 
Spfciatar bad stood godfather to it, any suspicion in the minds j 
of respectable people that a knowledge of its parentage might ' 
have awakenea was. of course, completely lulled' (ColUeUd i 
Snays, vol. v. pp, 239, 240). j 

Mr. R. H. Hutton has given a slightly different account ; he 
states that the word was * suggested by Professor Huilev at a | 
part^ held previous to the formation of the now defunct ileta- 
ph\*sical Society, at ilr. James Knowles* house on Clapham 

1 — J hearing. He took it from 

the Unsown God ** * (Mur- 

These accounts demand a few brief comments. 
The inscription on the altar was * the unknown,* 
not * the unhno'wahle God ' (dyi'tijcrry, not iyyciftrriK^ 
$€0, and the t^rm ‘ agnostic * is said to he lin- 
^istically incorrect. The Gnostics of Church 
History were so called in contempt because they 
opposed their extravagant speculations to the his- 
torical testimony of the Church ; and in opposing 
Agnosticism to the knowledge of God claimed by 
Christian theism, Huxley suggests that it is an 
equally baseless fabric. There was no necessity 
for the introduction of the new term, as the familiar 
term ‘ scepticism * is almost synonymous with it, 
although Agnosticism restricts its doubt to a nar- 
rower sphere j not the possibility of all knowledge 
is denied, but only the possibility of any know- 
ledge of ultimate reali^. This restriction the 
term does not, however, indicate ; nor has Huxlev 
proved his ri^ht to impose on the term this arm- 
trary restriction. The flippancy also of the ac* 
count must produce a painful impression. 

It is as a refuge from the dread of Materialism 
that Huxley ofi'ers us this doubt of Agnosticism. 

'For what, alter all,* he asks, *do we know of this terrible 
“ matter,” except as a name for the unknown and hypothetical 
cause of states of our o^m consciousness? And what do we 
know of that “spirit" over whose threatened extinction by 
matter a great lamentation is arising . . . except that It also is 
a name for an unknown and h.'-potnetlcal cause, or condition, 
of states of consciousness 7 And what is the dire necessity and 
“ Iron ” law under which men groan 7 Truly, most gratuitously 
Invented bugbeata, . . . Fact I know, and Ixiw I know ; but 
what is this necessity save an empty shadow of my own mind’s 
throwing— something Qlegitiraat^y thrust into the perfectly 
legitimate conception of lawT* 

Refusing to attempt any solution of the problem 
of ultimate reality, he very confidently declares 
the terms in which the immediate reality is to be 
Interpreted. 

' It IS in itself of little moment whether we express the 
obenomena of matter in terms of spirit, or the phenomena of 
spirit in terms of matter— each statement baa a certain relative 
truth. Bat with a view to the progress of science, the material' 

I ry way to be preferred. For it con- 

her phenomena of the universe ... 

■ ■ ■ * spiritualistic, terminology is utterly 

barren, and leads to nothing but obscurity and confusion of 
Ideas. Thus there can be little doubt that the farther science 
advances, the more extensively and consistentlj[ will aU the 
phenomena of Kature be represented by materialistic formnlae 
and sjTnbols * (Collected Assays, I. p. 159 ff.). 

In the supposed interests of science he is pre- 
pared to sacrifice the real interests of morality and 
religion, althongh Tla determining the mode of ex- 
plaining the -crorld these supreme interests of the 
life of man have snrely a prior right to he taken 
into consideration. Kot only so, but he assumes 
that from the standpoint of ‘ spirit,’ science Tvill 
not get its due, whereas an idealist philosophy has 
no interest in traversing the conclusions of science 
in its o\vn sphere — the explanation of phenomena. 
It is only when science attempts to be a philosophy 
of ultimate reality as well, that it comes into neces- 
fiary conflict with a spiritualistic interpretation of 


the Universe. If all the phenomena of the Uni- 
verse are known only as they exist for thought, it 
b not necessary to connect thought with these 
phenomena by reducing it to them, for there 
must ever be the essential connexion between it 
and them of the subject wliich knows and the 
objects wliich are knmvn. Thought b not an alien 
in the Universe to be made at home only by a 
proof of its kinship with the material phenomena 
it knows. Jfaj', rather it alone holds the secret 
of relationship among all these phenomena ; for 
Huxley b entirely without warrant in hb assump- 
tion that a complete and adequate and consistent 
account of the Universe, even as phenomenal, can 
be given in the materialistic terminology. Life 
and Mind alike cannot be resolved into matter 
and force. Thb line of criticism belongs to the 
article on Mateeialissi ; but it was necessary to 
indicate it so far in order to show on what nn- 
proved assumptions Huxley’s agnosticbm rests. 
The materialistic explanation, even he recoOTizes, 
cannot be accepted eis a solution of the problem of 
ultimate reality. It is because he refuses to treat 
as seriously as it deserves, on account of its own 
sufficiency as well as for the interests it pro- 
tects (morality, religion, etc,), the spiritualistic 
explanation, which does oiler the solntion, that he 
b compelled to assume, and even to make a boast 
of, his attitude of nescience. 

2 . Home. — To understand Agnosticism as the 
modem phase of scepticism, it b not necessary to 
go further back than Hnme, to whom Huxley 
confidently appeals : ‘ The fundamental doctrines 
of materialism, like those of spiritualism and most 
other *' bms,” lie outside the limits of philosophical 
inquiry ; and David Hnme’s great service to hu- 
manity b his irrefragable demonstration of what 
these limits are.’ M hether the demonstration is 
as irrefragable as Huxley thinks, we may inquire. 
Hnme reduces all the contents of consciousness to 
‘ perceptions,’ and dirides perceptions into ‘ im- 
pressions ’ and ‘ideas.’ The former include 'ail 
our sensations, passions, and emotions ’ which are 
gii’en us with a peculiar ‘ force and liveliness ’ by 
which we distinguish them from the latter, which 
are but their faint copies. In thinking, we connect 
impressions and ideas with one another, by such 
conceptions as causality and substance and sub- 
ject. These cannot be derived from our sensa- 
tions, the ultimate and excln-ive source of know- 
ledge. How does Hnme account for these con- 
ceptions? He derives all such conceptions from 
custom, ' Because we are acenstomea to see that 
one thing follows another in time, we conceive the 
idea that it mnst follow, and from it ; of a relation 
i of succession we make a relation of causality’ 
(Schwegleris ffist. of Philos. p._ 183). That any 
such connexion necessarily exists we have no 
right to affirm. ‘ All events,’ Hnme says, ‘ seem 
entirely loose and separate. One event follows 
another, hnt we can never observe any tie betiveen 
them. They seem conjoined, hut never connected ' 
( Works, A. & C. Black, 1854, iv. p. 84). ‘ N ecessit^,’ 
he savs elsewhere, ' b somethmg that exists in 
the niind, not in objects’ (i. p. 212). Without 
attempting to offer an ultimate reason for thb 
custom, he recognbes it as a universal jirincijAe oj 
human nature. Substance b explained in a similar 
.R-ay. ‘ The idea of a substance as well as that of t 
mode, is nothing hut a collection of simple ideas, 
that are united by the imagination, and have a 
I particular name assigned to them, by which we 
I are able to recall, either to ourselves or others, 

I that collection ’ (i. 31, 32). A consequence of 
thb definition of substance b the denial of the 
i reality of the external world. ‘ The opinion of 
external existence, if rested on natural instinct, b 
I contrary to reason, and, if referred to reason, b 
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contraiT to natural instinct, and cames no natural 
evidence ^Tith it to convince an impartial 
(iv 177). The subject fares no better. >piat 
Ve call a mind,’ he says, ‘is nothing but a h^p 
or coUection of different perceptions, 
gether by certain relations, and supposed, tnongn 
tal'ely, to be endowed with perfect simplicity and 
identity’ (i 260). Such radical sceptic^ could 
not offer any solid basis for a rational theism. 
WTiile Hume expressed his satisfaction that onr 
most holy religion is founded on Faith, not on 
Reason, ’ and personally professed belief in the 
existence of God ; yet in his Natural Sista^ of 
Bdigion he sought to trace back the origm of 
belief in God to ignorance and superstitions f^re ; 
and in his Dialogues concerning Natural Religion 
there can be little doubt he endeavoured to throw 
discredit on the theistic evidences. This ap- 
parently inconsistent position may be explain^ 
tpy the fact that his own scepticism, in spite of his 

E hilosophical principles and the conclnsions which 
e so frankly and boldly drew from them, was not 
absolute, but mitigated ; for he recognized, in prac- 
tical life at least, ‘the strong power of natural 
instinct’ as lending sanction to common beliefs, 
for which no rational proof could be given. 

3. Kant. — ^Although Kant set himself the task 
of answering Hume, yet his answer was so incom- 
plete that Huxley claims Kant as well as Hume on 
his side. Oppos^ to Hume’s scepticism in regard 
to the forms of sense and the categories of the 
understanding, Kant himself becomes sceptical as 
regards the ideas of reasou 
‘ He condosivelj- ehowed that fajowledje could not be 
reduced to eensations, and that inteUi^nce implied in all its 
operations necessary conditions as well as contmgent impres- 
sions, and so tar he substantially dirposed of the scepticism 
ol Hume by proving its dependence on an inadequate and 
erroneous iw^cbology._ But when he proceeded to aigue that 
the constitutire pnndples involved in knowledge have to do 
only with phenomena or states of conscious experience, but are 
wholly incapable of placing^ us face to face with things ; that 
they have a merely subjective and relative value, but give us 
no information as to external reality ; that, while useful in co- 
ordinating and unifying our perceptions, they in no degree 
jastifj' Our aSmun^ that there is anythhiz corresponding^ to 
these perceptions, — then he rirtaally unfSdhis work, and 

became not the conqueror, but the lineal successor of Home' 
(Flint, p, 

Intp the details of Kantfs criticism of Hume’s 
^e^ticism it is tmnecessa^ to enter (see Kakt). 
Suffice it to say that Kant has shewn once 
for all that the connective principles, by which 
the contents of consciousness are combined in an 
intelU^ble, rational nmty, belong of necessity to 
the mind itself. Sensation does not give them ; 
custom cannot bring them into being; the very 
po^ibility of consciousness depends on them ; they 
are not casual r^nlts of, but necessary conditions 
for, any experience^ Kevertheless he distinguishes 
the ‘ thmg-in-itself ’ from the thing as it is for our 
Jmowledge ; and thus the necessary constitution of 
the mal^ a knowledge of the reality as it is 
impossible. This sceptical element appears more 
prominently m Kants treatment of tne ideas of 
the r^^n. ‘ The romd from the very nature of 
ite intellectual constitution necessarily assumes 
/M existence of the urdveise 

^lietotehty^ of phenomena), and the reality of a 
First Cause {iS. p. 163), and nevertheless the 
Ideas are only regufnUte, and not constitutive. Bv 
them we can give the rational unity to our experi- 
ence ^ the aim of aU thinking; but we 

not at liberty to regard these ideas as clues 
to reality or as proofs of the existence of world, 
self, or God. Kanffs criticism of the rational 
theology of the age (the cosmological, teleological, 
and ontological arguments) ii® be dnlv teken 
acconnt of m the treatment of Theism. 'Here it 
concern ns. It is tme that in 
Ms Crttigu^ of the Practical Remon he restores the 


ideas of God, freedom and immortality, as postn- 
lates of the moral conscionsntes; yet his conwp- 
tion of reason as theoretical is in its Jinal issue 
scepfcicaL German idealism laid hold on the anti- 
sceptical aspect of the Kantian philosophy; but in 
more recent Keo-Kantian movements the sceptical 
aspects have again come to the front. Agrinst 
Kant’s position it may he urged that the reason 
which, by its very constitution, is debarred from 
knowing reality as it is, and which in its final unify- 
ing exercise is necessarily iUnsive, is so grotesque 
a conception, that so great a thinker can be excused 
its creation only on the ground that, as a pioneer 
in new ways of thinking, he conid not himself 
realize whither he was allowing himself by his 
tortuous reasoning to be led. The division of the 
mind into sense, nnderstanding, reason, is an nn- 
real abstraction ; the separation of the pure from 
the practical reason is opposed to more recent 
devempments of psychology, wMch recognize the 
control of the cognitive by the conative aspect of 
personality. If mind be a unity, the illusiveness 
of the ideas of the pure reason would attach to the 
postulates of the pr^tical reason ; and the cate- 
gories of understanding and forms of sense must 
fall nnder the same condemnation. ‘What the 
Hegelian Logic does is to develop the most concrete 
conceptions out of the simplest, and to identify 
this mental process with the evolution of the 
Universe — some interpreters would say even of 
God Himself. If here ‘vaulting ambition doth 
o’erleap itself,’ yet, with greater modesty, it may 
be claimed that experience itself warrants the 
assumption that in the process of thinking the 
mind does penetrate more deeply into the reality 
of tilings ; for the system of natme wMch science 
builds is nob contradicted, bnt confirm^ by the 
course of nature itself. That the world is one Md 
the self is one is an assumption that is ever finding 
verification in experience. Kot only is the self 
one as the subject of consciousness, but it is one_as 
a character which is being formed, as a personality 
which is being developed If this he so, then the 
practical as well as the theoretical need of a fiMi 
unification of the world and life in the conception 
of (Sod, fully Justifies the assumption of God’s 
existence. What makes reality as we know it 
most intelligible cannot, without an absolute scep- 
ticism, such as the positive elements of Kant’s 
analysis forbid, he denied reality. Kant should 
have been more, or not at all, scepticaL 

4 . Comte. — ^The positivism of Comte is neces- 
sairiy agnostic ; hnt as it is discussed in another 
article (see PosmnBii), all that need be said about 
it in this connexion may be put in a few sentences. 
Both the theological and the metaphysical ex- 
planations of the world are condemned as super- 
seded stages in the development of hnman thought. 
The positive stage does not connect phenomena by 
the principles of causality and substance ; it only 
observes sequences and resemblance. The custom, 
which Hume recognizes as nniversal, of thus con- 
necting phenomena is in positive thought to bs 
expressly avoided, Nevertheless, Comte assumes 
the uniformity and constancy of the laws of pheno- 
mena, as taught by expenence, although what 
warrant can be given for such an assnnmtion, if no 
objective connexion of phenomena may be asserted, 
it would be impossible to discover. With glaring 
inconsistency he resolves mental into material 
phenomena, thus applying the category of caus- 
ality which he himself had relegated to the meta- 
physical stage. Kant’s vindication of the nece^ty 
for thought of these connective principles is a 
convincing ansiver to Comte’s positivism. 

S Hamilton. — Hamilton, although in hisgener^ 
philosopMcal position a follower of Beid, nau 
read Kant without thoroughly understanding him. 
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imd developed the scepticAl elements in his system. 
While the Divine nature cannot be knorvn, the 
Divine existence may be believed, as onr moral 
nature and the Scriptures testify. We can be- 
lieve that God is, without knowing lehai He is. 
He goes so tar as to affirm that ‘ to think that 
God is as we can think Him to be is blasphemy. 
Tlie last and highest consecration of all true 
religion must be an altar 0€a, To the 

unknown and unknowable God.’ That there is no 
warrant for such an application of the inscription 
on the altar at Athens, has already been slioivn. H 
the endeavour to think what God is is blasphemy, 
then not only all theology but even all religion 
must he convicted of it. The recognition in all 
humility and sincerity that God cannot be per- 
fectlj’ knoira by the imperfect mind of man is 
characteristic of all genuine piety ; but that does 
not involve the admission, wliich is something 
altogether different, that God cannot be known 
at all. Hamilton must turn elsewhere than to 
religion, and theology as its interpreter, for a justi- 
fication of his sweepmg statement. From his mvn 
philosophy he draws the following arguments: 

(1) As all knowledge is relative in two senses, all 
objects being related to one another, and also 
related to the subject knowing, God as the abso- 
lute, out of all relations, cannot be known. But 
to think God as absolute is not to think of Him as 
out of all relations, but as Himself constituting .all 
His relations ; and His relation as object to the 
thinking mind as subject is not necessarily one in 
which He, as He really is, is concealed and not 
revealed j for, as Creator, it is more likelj- He would 
make mind capable of knou-in^ Him'. As has 
already been insisted on in criticising Kant, the 
thing-m-itself, reality as it is, has not a foreign 
di-torting and obscuring clement added to it when 
it is known ; but even from the data of sense the 
thinking mind can construct the object as it is. 
The phenomenal as perceived is completed in the 
noumenal as conceived, and in the latter reality is 
knou-n as it is, which is not the case in the former. 

(2) As the only possible object of knowledge and 
positive thoughts the conditioned and the limited, 
the Infinite a.s Ihe •unconditionally unlimited, and 
the Absolute as the unconditionallt/ limited cannot 
be known or positively thought. But is there any 
iustilic.ation for so defining the Infinite and Abso- 
lute, and still more for identifying such verbal 
abstractions with the conception of God? God has 
a definite nature, distinct attributes, characteristic 
operations, and to think God is not to think an 
abstraction at all. His infinitude and absolute- 
ness mean self-limitation and self-conditioning. 
Since for our knowledge and our thought ml 
existence, save God, is conditioned and limited by 
other existence, the mind cannot find rest until it 
conceives such self-limitation and self-determina- 
tion. It may be said that the mind not only can 
but must think the Infinite and Absolute, that 
is, God. (3) As has already been indicated, the 
Infinite and Absolute are both so defined as to be 
a mere ‘negation of thought’; but as the necessity 
and legitimacy of so defining these terms have 
been challenged, his conelusion that God as Infinite 
and Absolute cannot be known or thought falls to 
the ground. Both are positive conceptions, and 
both are necessary to complete our positive think- 
ing about the world as eonditioned and limited. 
As correlative conceptions, finite and infinite, 
relative and absolute, may claim to be equally 
knoum and mutually illuminative. (4) He concedes 
that although by reason we may not Imow God, 
yet we believe that God is an authority,^ which 
yields us ‘ the original data of reason.’ This faith 
rests on ‘ a mental impoteney.’ To state his amaz- 
ing argument in liis own words : ‘ The conditioned 


is the mean between two extremes— two incondi- 
tionates exclusive of each other, neither of which 
can be conceived as possible, bat of which, on the 
principle of contradiction, and excluded middle, 
one must be admitted as necessary. IVe are thus 
warned from recognizing the domain of our know- 
ledge as necessarily coextensive with the horizon 
of our faith. And by a wonderful revelation we 
are thus, in the very consciousness of our inahility 
to conceive aught above tbe relative and the finite, 
inspired with a belief in the existence of something 
unconditioned beyond the sphere of all compre- 
hensible reality ’ (Dwensnons, p. 15). It has already 
^en shown that the Infinite and Absolute are not 
inconditionates ; but if they were, how can positive 
thought be the mean of notions that are ‘ a mere 
negation of thought’! How to these can there be 
applied an 3 ' of the laws of thought ? If we cannot 
define these notions, how can we affirm that they 
contradict or exclude one another? Or, in fact, 
how can we base any sort of argument on the 
unknowable and unthinkable? One cannot but 
feel that most of this argument is merelj’ verbal 
jugglery. 

6. Mansel. — Nevertheless, Hamilton found a 
follower in Mansel, who adopted his philosophy 
so far as he conld use it for an avowedly apologetic 
Christian purpose. He believed that he could best 
cut the mound from under the feet of any objectors 
to the Christian revelation, byshowing that in these 
matters human reason was quite incapable of offer- 
ing an opinion. He set himself to answer in the 
negative this question : ‘ Whether the human 
mind be capable of acquiring such a knowledge 
ns can warrant it in deciding either for or against 
the claims of any professed revelation, as containing 
a true or a false representation of the Divine Nature 
and Attributes!’ (1) The first argument Mansel 
advances is that reason is not entitled to criticise 
the contents of revealed relimon unless it can prove 
itself cap.able of conceiving tlie nature of God, that 
is, of constructing a philosophy of the Infinite and 
tbe Absolute. This is an extravagant demand. The 
moral insight and spiritual discernment which 
qualify a man to judge of a doctrine, whether it 
be of God or not, are very much more general and 
simple than the speculative capacity, not to say 
audaciti', which can and dares undertake to find 
out God unto perfection. (2) Having made this 
demand, he seeks in bis second argument to prove 
that neither psychologically — from a study of the 
mental faculties of man — nor metaphysically — from 
the knowledge man can get of the nature of God — 
can it be met. This second argument loses its 
validity -with the disproof of the first. Both by 
looking within and bj* tnrning without can man 
get such glimpses of God as make real religion 
possible ; and he need not, therefore, concern himself 
about tbe question whether be can or can not con- 
struct a philosophy of the Infinite and Absolute. 

(3) Haling demanded a philosophy of the Infinite 
and Absolute, and demonstrated its impossibility, 
Mansel next concentrates attention on the concep- 
tions of the Infinite and Absolute, and seeks to 
show how contradictory they are. How can human 
thought distinguish in the Absolute, as one and 
simple, a plurality of attributes? If the Infinite is 
free of all possible limitations, bow can it coe.xist 
with the finite? The conception of God as First 
Cause, as involiung the limitation of its effect, is 
irreconcil.able with the conception of the Infinite. 
But all tliis plaj-ing with words fails to mislead, if 
we look steadily at realities and keep our eyes off 
abstractions. If we define, as we may and should, 
the Infinite and Absolute as the fulness of being, 
life, mind, power, which is distinguished from rela- 
tive and finite existence in that it is self-conditioned 
and self-limited, not determined either positively 
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or negatively by that which is not itselfi j'bw whole 
scholastic structure falls to the ground. (4) Turning 
from these conceptions, Mansel then seeks by an 
analysis of the universal conditions of human con- 
sciousness to prove that the Infinite and Absolute 
cannot be its object. ‘ Consciousness is the relation 
of an object to a subject and to other objects, but 
the idea of the Absolute precludes all such relation. 
Further, our consciousness is subject to the laws of 
space and time, and cannot therefore think the 
thought of a Being not likewise subject to them 
(Bfleiderer’s Development of Theology 1893, p. 327). 
But to be known by a mind wJiich He has endowed 
with the capacity of knowing Him is no limitation 
of God’s Infinitude. As the Absolute, God is not 
rvithout relations, but only as related to Him do 
all things exist, consist, persist. Man’s conscious- 
ness of time and space implies the correlative 
conceptions of eternity and immensity. This argu- 
ment, further, is inconsistent witli the claim that 
man may and should believe that God is, even 
although he cannot know what God is, ns belief is 
a state of consciousness, even as knowledge is. 
(5) Mansel denied, to state briefly some of his 
conclusions, the moral likeness between God and 
man, and therefore the possibility of man’s judging 
by reason or conscience what claimed to be the 
revealed mind and will of God ; he admitted the 
possibility of moral as of physical miracle, that is, 
the suspension of the laws of right as of force ; he 
rested the claim of the Scriptures to be accepted 
entirely on external evidences ; he thus sought to 
protect the orthodoxy of his time from attack by 
a moral and religious scepticism, which, if taken 
seriously, would be fatal alike to goodness and 
godliness. 

7. Herbert Spencer. — Herbert Spencer attaches 
himself in some of his arguments to Hamilton and 
Mansel ; but his interest is altogether diflerent 
from theirs. _ He is not seeking to protect revealed 
relimon against attack from philosophy, but to 
vindicate the materialistic method of modern science 
as the only valid method of interpreting the Uni- 
verse. His motive is not, however, irreligious, as 
his desire is to reconcile religion and science, and 
he is confident that he has called a truce to tlieir 
age-long conflict. As the most influential of the 
exponents of Agnosticism, he claims a fuller treat- 
ment and closer criticism than any of the writers 
already mentioned. Following step bv step his 
discussion of the Unknowable in his A'rst Prin- 
ciples, we must consider the following questions : — 
(1) Does he correctly indicate the relation of science 
Md religion, so as to be warranted in his assump- 
tion of the conception which alone can reconcile 
them ? (2) Does the inconceivability of the ulti- 
mate religious and scientific ideas lie in their 

statement of them? 
(3) Is his use of the doctrine of the relativity of 
knowledge valid, and does it strengthen his con- 
ciusion that God is unknowable? (4) Does this 
reconciliation of science and religion do justice to 

(1) In the first chapter Spencer argues that 
science and religion are co-ordinate, the sphere of 
in 1. being what is known, and of the latter 
that which, though in consciousness, yet transcends 
knowledge; that each must ‘recognize the claims 
of the other im standing for truths that cannot be 
Ignored ; and that a reconciliation can be efl'ected 
what is the ultimate 
wu Tt • ® principle of each, is common to 
Vu f the most abstract truth of religion 
abstract truth of science thatT he 
np. ^ the t, VO coalesce. His claim that science 
occupies the whole realm of the knowable, so that 

* V of the unknow- 

able, must at once be challenged. For the self- 


conscious personality the categories of science- 
force, matter, law — are not adequate ; and within 
the realm of the knowable even categories— life 
mind, will— must be employed to which physical 
science does not do justice. Religion contrib- 
utes a conception, God, to the interpretation of 
the knowable, which cannot be got rid of by this 
arbitrary division of the provinces of science and 
religion. Not a truth common to science and 
religion is whnt we have to look for, still less the 
most abstract truth ; but, on the contrary, the 
abstract categories of science must be supplemented 
and correctcaby the much more concrete categories 
of philosophy, moralitjr, and religion. It is the 
same reality which science explains and religion 
interprets ; but the explanation of science is com- 
pleted in the interpretation of religion. Matter, 
force, law are less _ intelligible conceptions than 
mind, will, personality, God; for the self-consoions 
spirit of men finds itself in the latter as it cannot 
in the former. To coniine knowledge to objects of 
sense and such connexions ' between them as the 
understanding, with its categories of quantity, 
quality, relation (substance and causality), may 
constitute, and to exclude from knowledge the 
larger and loftier conceptions of a teleology of 
nature, of a personality in man, and, above all, 
of the all-embracing, all-sustaining, all-directing, 
and all-illuminating reality, God, is altogether an 
arbitrary proceeding. It has already been criticised 
in dealing with Kant’s scepticism regarding the 
ideas of the pure reason. To deny all value to 
the knowledge religion claims is necessarily to 
challenge the validity of the knowledge allowed to 
science. 

(2) Spencer’s proof in the second chapter, that 
science must end in nescience, and religion must be 
content with awe of the UnJmowable, is as follows : 

(a) Conceptions are symbolic, when their whole 
content cannot at once be represented to the 
mind. These are legitimate, if _we_ can assure 
ourselves ‘ by some cumulative or indirect process 
of tliought, or by the fulfilment of preiuctions 
based on them,’ that there are actualities corre- 
sponding to them. Othenvise they are to be 
condemned as vicious and illusive, and cannot be 
distinguished from pure fictions. _ Here, it is 
evident, he tries to limit conception to rejire- 
sentation (VorstcUunq), and to exclude the idea 
or notion (Degrijf). Rut regarding this restriction, 
wliich, it must be emphatically stated, the world’s 
greatest thinkers have not denied because it never 
occurred to them that it could be made, tliere are 
some questions whicli may reasonably be asked. 
Is man’s thought to be limited to what he can 
image to himself? Having started from sense- 
objects, is that alone knowledge for him wiiich wn 
be referred to sense-objects ? Or, beginning udth 
these, has he not the right, nay, does it not rest 
on him as a necessity of his mind, to bring inw 
clearness of consciousness all that is implied in 
this rudimentary knowledge, whether the ideas so 
attained have corresponding images or not? _ Does 
not his own inner life fnrnisli him with spiritual 
conceptions, which, although they have no corre- 
sponding sensible actualities, are not only bound 
up with his most real and permanent personal 
interests, but even make more intelligible to him 
the world of sense around him, andlielp him to 
discover its meaning, worth, and aim ? As Kant 
has surely conclusively shown, the mind has its 
own connective principles, which, underived from 
and inexplicable by e.xperience, are yet necessaiy 
to e.xperience. If knowledge were as Spencer .re- 
stricts it, the conditions of its possibility womo 
be excluded from it. . j c • 

_ (6) Having prejudged the question by this denni- 
tion of the conceivable, Spencer proceeds to deal 
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^\*ith the ultimate religious conceptions concerning 
the origin and the nature of the Universe, ana 
maintains tliat'a critical examination will prove 
not only that no current hypothe^^is is tenable, 
but also that no tenable h 3 'pothcsis can be framed * 
30). The Atheistic hvpothesis of a self-existent 
tniverse is inconceivable, as it explains one 
mj’stery by another; so is the Pantheistic, for 
‘really to conceive self-existence is to conceive 
potential existence passing into actual existence 
hy some inherent necessity, which we cannot do.* 
As regards the Thcistic b\*pothesis, the analogy 
with human art is properh* set aside, as this does 
not produce its own materials, ‘The production 
of matter out of nothing is the mystery. Granted 
an ‘ external agencj-,* that must be accounted for ; 
and we must assume ‘self-existence,* and that is; 
'rigorouslj' inconceivable.* 

Thij ftilement c*Il* for eereral cctatseat*. Pirjt, it !• 
*ltc>^ether to Ideatifjr the ultiirate rtltpoti* ooa- 

ceptions *rjth iheonVs of the ori;na cf the t'eirene ; for these , 
theories ho>i an alto^rther eecondirj* pUce la religion, tad 
relisioTi pos?«i?e$ m Inward Tritnw* of i\n«hip Md It’.lotrship 
with Cod which is quite Jadepeadent of them. Secmdlv. whit 
Spencer calls the thelftlc lolutfoa Is nther the dc:«yc, fer 
which God isaa ‘external Agency,* and thesclationof Christian 
thfisjn oeabJaes the thesis rf parlheisTR (ifa;naceftce)*ad the , 
antithesis of delfta (tninv'endence) la the synthesis of a con- 
ception of God AS caity-iadiffertnee — a conception which ! 
certainly does not conform to Spencer's sfbitrarr mle cf coa- j 
ceiralllity, bat which for cjany thlnters of clear «?icn Is j 
aitojrtlher lurainons. 7'Ajrd/y, the:<tn Is not required to . 
conceit e the production of tr.atler out of nothin;:, as It £s not 
crniRiiSted to the Assertion of on altimate, absolute daoltna of ; 
matter And mind, but can ccnceive the postibi'uty cf ctatter as 
in Cod A? Spirit, Lcf'r* that ‘stlf-existence Is rsofousJy i 
lrv*or:ceivahIe* Is an unwarranted Assertion, as dependent 
esistence lne> itaUr leads thought to conceire tn existence oa 
which there Is depetvience, b*:t which net Itself dependent. 
2C is beca»«e the existence that explain# Itself can Alone <i:l*fy 
our thourht that we Are led, by the Application of the caterorr 
of causality, to reek for existence that dc«3 cot ao explain itself 
in explocAtion leyond Itrell. 

(d After having thus endeavoured to ehow that 
all theories of the oricin of the Universe are un- 
tenahle, Spencer fixes his attention on the nature 
of the Universe. We must assume a First Cause, 
which is Infinite and Ahsolute ; and, nevertheless, 
these concepts, all equally nceessarj', are yet 
mutually contradictory. Ilerc he borrows freely 
from Mansel, and indulges in the same verbal 
jugglcrj-, the futility of which has already been 
shooTi. The conclusion, which is supported by 
such arguments, is put fonvard as Laving the 
support of the religious consciousness itself. 'Not 
only is the omnipresence of something which passM 
comprehension that most abstract belief which is 
common to all religions, wliich becomes the more 
distinct in proportion as they develop, and which 
remains after tlicir discordant elements have been 
mutually cancelled, but it is that belief whicli the 
most unsparing criticism of each leaves unques- 
tionable, or rattier makes it ever clearer’ (p. •15). 
Although it may be admitted that the conception 
of God has changed, ns it necessarily must, since 
man’s thought is dependent on experience, yet it 
must be miiintained that the progress has been 
mainly positive and not negntiva Grou-ing know- 
ledge oi self and of the world does necessarily 
correct the conception of God, bringing it into 
closer Iiannony with experience ; bat this concep- 
tion of God is not less but more rational, monU, 
spiritual ; it answers the question of the mind, the 
longings of the heart, and the needs of the life 
more and not less adequately. The religious 
consciousness will assuredly not snstain the con- 
tention that ‘ this deepest, widest, and most certain 
of facts that the Power wliicli the Universe mani- 
fests to us is utterly inscrutabla’ 

((f) It is not necessary for the present purpose 
to follow Spencer in his proof, in the third ciiaptcr, 
that the nltimate scientific ideas are also incon- 
ceivable ; a closer examination ivonld show that 


all the difficulties are due to an inadequate method 
of thought, which tries in vain to reduce the 
concrete complexity of existence to an abstract 
simplicity of conception. To give but one instance, 
he tries to prove that the self which knows cannot 
itself be known, for the relativity of knowledge 
involves as ultimate the distinction of subject and 
object. Bat that subject and object may be dis- 
criminated, it is necessary tliat both be embraced 
in the unity of consciousness ; in self -consciousness 
that unity IS still unity-in-dUTerence, as the self is 
object to itself as subject ; and it is mere word- 
jday to affirm that the self cannot both be intellig- 
ible and intelligent. In fact, self-consciousness is 
the idc^ knowledge, the perfect accord of thinking 
and being. Assuming for the sake of argument 
that the ultimate ideas of science are inconceivable, 
why docs Spencer not draw the same conclusion 
for science and religion ! Science with inconceiv- 
able nltimate ideas possesses the realm of the 
Jaiowable ; religion with inconceivable ultimate 
ideas must content itself with the unknowable. 
How can a svstem of knowledge be based on 
inconceivable ideas in one case, and nescience be 
the neces.saiy result in the other! The proximate 
ideas of religion — the phenomena of the religious 
life — have as much claim to be treated as data of 
knowledge ns the perceptions of the outer world 
with which science occupies itself. This scepticism 
regarding ultimate ideas undermines science as 
much as religion. 

(3) The argument in the fourth chapter, based 
on the relativity of knowledge, is borrowed from 
Hamilton and Mansel. ‘The inference,’ says 
Spencer, 'which we find forced upon ns when we 
analyse the prodnelof thought as exhibited object- 
ively in scientific generalimtioD, is equally forced 
upon us by an analysis of the process of thought 
as exhibited subjectively in consciousness ’ (p. 74). 

(n) The analysis of tile product of thought leads 
to this conclusion. ‘ Of necessity, therefore, our 
explanation must eventually bring us down to 
the inexplicable. The deepest truth which we can 
get at must be unaccountable. Comprehension 
must become something other than comprehension 
before the ultimate fact can he comprehended.' 
This nltimate fact, he assumes, will be 'some 
highly general fact respecting the constitution of 
matter of which chemical, electrical, and thermal 
facts are merely difierent manifestations,’ The 
method of explanation here taken for granted is 
entirely false. To discover what is common to all 
phenomena, and to ignore their differences from 
one another, is not to explain them. The logical 
universal does not at all account for the particulars 
it embraces. The abstraction man does not help 
os to comprehend Carsar, Paul, Luther, Napoleon. 
It is the most concrete unity — that which combines 
the roost numerous and varied differences in a 
system within itself — that is the ultimate fact 
which not only explains all, but is itself explicable. 
Not in the divorce of existence and intelligence can 
thought be brought to a halt ; but only in such 
a conception as makes reality most fully rational 
can its goal be found. Spencer, in looking away 
from concrete diOercnces to an abstract unity, is 
looking in the wrong direction for the rdtimate 
fact. E.xplanation, to be adequate, must be 
synthetic and not analytic ; it must end not in a 
gener^iration, but in a system. 

(6) In the analysis of consciousness, the relativity 
of knowledge is said to imply two kinds of relation 
— the relation of object to subject, and the relation 
of objects to one another. Because a thing is 
known only in such relations, Spencer armes that 
it cannot be known in itself, whatever that may 
mean. Tins assumption, tlmt the knowledge of 
reality adds to reality an element so foreign that 
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consequently as knouTi it is other than it fe as 
nnknott-n, is an absurdity which has already been 
sufficiently exposed. Spencer adopts Hamilton b 
objection, that God as the Absolute must be knoivn 
either as subject or as object, or as the indiffMence 
of both. But what forbids our thinkinR of G<^— 
the object of our knowledge— in so far as God 
Himself has distinguished our consciousness from 
His own — as the subject which thinks all things as 
existent by His will? We as subjects knpwmg 
God are, for God, objects which do not limit His 
infinitude, or determine His absoluteness, because 
He knows us as existent in distinction from Him- 
self by His oiiTi self-determination and self- 
limitation. Our intelligence which seeks God as 
its object, and which, on the assumption that the 
Universe is a manifestation and not a concealment 
of God, believes that it knows God, must be by 
God’s act delusive, if God does not manifest 
Himself as He is. It would require much more 
cogent arguments than these verbal juggleries of 
Spencer to convince us that God made intelligences 
in such wise that He Himself could never become 
intelligible to them. Enough has already been 
said mso about the second sense in which the 


relativity of knowledge is used. To conceive God 
is not to think a Being out of all relations, but a 
Being whose reality is revealed in His relations, 
constituted by Himself. 

(c) While agreeing with Hamilton in this argu- 
ment from the relativity of knowledge, Spencer 
differs from him in asserting that the unrelated, 
though inconceivable, is yet a constituent element 
of thought. ‘ Our notion of the Limited,’ he says, 
‘is composed, firstly, of a consciousness of some 
kind of being, and, secondly, of the consciousness 
of the limits under which it is known. In the anti- 
thetical notion of tiie Unlimited, the consciousness 
of limits is abolished, but not the consciousness of 
some kind of being. It is quite true that in the 
absence of conceived limits this consciousness 
cesses to he a concept properly so called, but it is 
none the less true that it remains as a mode of 
consciousness ’ (p. 90). He then tells us that this 
something is constituted by ‘ combining successive 
concepts deprived of their limits and conditions’ 
(p. 95). Here a logical abstraction is supposed to 
be a reality, and even the reality that explains all ; 
but, as has already been shown, God, to explain 
the Universe, must be conceived as the concrete 
unity which embraces all difierences, and relates 
them to one another. 


(4) Spencer hopes, in the fifth chapter, that ‘in th 
assertion of a Reality utterly inscrutable in nature, 
science and religion will be reconciled. Science i 
to admit the existence, religion the inscrutabl 
nature of this reality. He thinks that this vvil 
not be a vain appeal, as his understanding of th 
history of religion is that it is developing in thi 
direction. How mistaken he is needs no prool 
ifie religious consciousness does recognize tha 
Gie abysmal depths of the Divine cannot b 
fathomed by the human mind ; but it does no 
admit that the truth about God it claims to posses 
is an illusion. Religious knowledge is valid am 
valuable, though imperfect and incomplete 
bpencer requires religion to give up the conceptio. 
of God as personal. ‘It is just possible,’ he says 
that there is a mode of being as much transcend 
ing Intelligence and Will as these transcem 
mechanical motion.’ Nevertheless, he insists o) 
5 U“i'’eree which is the manifests 
tion of the ultimate reality as mechanical motion 
Rejecting the highest conceivable category as to 

applying to it 

manifestations the lowest conceivable category 
He represents the inscrutable mystery as causa 
energy, while declining to describe it as Intelligen 


Will. His system is materialistic rather than 
idealistic. He gets rid of the_ personality of re- 
ligion to substitute not a hiMer but a lowei 
conception in interpreting the Universe. In sur- 
rendering the personality of God, religion surrenders 
everything; in admitting the existence of this 
reality, science is in no way restrained in its ex- 
planation of the world in terms of matter and 
motion. In this reconciliation religion loses, 
science gains, everything. 

In the criticism of the authors passed in review 
the objections to Agnosticism have been stated 
But a brief summary may be allowed at the close. 
The materialistic explanation for which it seeks 
to find room is inadequate to account for life, 
mind, morality, religion. The idealistic explana- 
tion which it seeks to shut out not only does justice 
to the highest interests of life, but makes more in- 
telligible the whole process of the Universe as an 
evolution of spirit. The theoij of knowledge on 
which it rests is sceptical in its result, and tliis 
scepticism must extend to science as well as to 
philosophy and theology. The trust in the reason 
of man, on which the proof of God’s existence rests, 
is as necessary to give validity to the conelusions 
of science. The arguments from the relativity of 
knowledge, the conditionateness of thought, the 
negative character of the conceptions of the In- 
finite and Absolute, have the futility of scholastic 
abstractions and verbal subtleties, and show no 
direct contact with any intelligible reality. The 
religious consciousness is altogether misrepresented 
when it is claimed as confirming the conclusion of 
the inscrutable nature of the alternate reality. 
More recent philosophical developments encourage 
the expectation that Agnosticism will soon be a 
superseded mode of thought. 

biTERATDBE.— The works of the authors discussed should be 
consulted; also Leslie Stephen’s An Agnostic's dpofopji_(lS93). 
In all books of Christian Apologetics some attention is given to 
the subject. Specially to be commended ere Flint's Apmuli- 
(1903), and Ward's Naturalism and Agnosticism- (1603). 

Alfred E. Garvie. 

AGNOSTICISM (Buddhist). — One of the 
most important and, in some ways, most obscure 
questions in Buddhism is whether the Buddha 
vv'as an agnostic, in the sense that he refused to 
express an opinion upon a future life (transmigra- 
tion) and on the state of the Biiddlia after death, 
and preached only the attainment of ‘ nirvana upon 
earth.’ We propose, in the first instance, to de- 
scribe the authorities hearing upon this que-stion, 
then to discuss them, and finally to draw con- 
clusions. 

I. Authorities. — i. When Buddha Is asked by 
King Ajataiatru what are the actual fruits of a 
‘ religious life’ (or life of a monk, Sramayya), be 
gives an answer in which there is notliing ineta- 
physical. He regards the question, as his inter- 
locutor desires, from the point of view of the 
present life. In the first place, the monastic state 
confers a great dignity on the person who assumes 
it. The slave who has become a monk is honoured 
by his former master ; in the same way the free 
man is relieved from private cares. There is, how- 
ever, something better : good conduct, master} 
over oneself, food and clothing in sufficiency but 
without excess, produce a rich contentment. t_ Anri 
there is something better still: the practice ol 
successive ‘ trances^ (dhyana), the knowledge wlnclj 
accompanies them, and the anniliilation of aU 
passion, the attainment, in a word, of tlie state oi 
an arhat or of nirvana upon earth — these are the 
sublime fruits of the monastic life. 

* See the Samanftaphalatutla, Dighn, i. pp. I 
by various scholars, and recently by Rhys Davids, Pialogue oj 
the Buddha, pp. 66-96, with an Introduction. • 

f There are many charming descriptions of the bappmt’” , 
life in the forest among the trees, which are niore kindo 
complaisant than men (see Siksdsamuchchaya, ch. ix.)- 
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2 . This sketch of the monnstic life ^vill perhaps 
be more correctly understood if compared with the 
sentiments expressed by the Baddha when he is 
questioned on metaphysical subjects. The ex- 
amples are numerous, and at times widely diver- 
gent. AVe shall confine ourselves to a discussion 
of the most remarkable Perhaps the most charac- 
teristic is that related in the ilahavagga.* The 
Buddha is addressed nsfoUoivs: ‘You are said to 
teach the doctrine of annihilation [that is to s.ay, 
that there is no life after death, and no future 
retribution for the deeds done upon earth). Is that 
true!’ ‘ I teach,’ replied the master, * the annilii- 
lation of desire. . . .’ There is thus a kind of 
plav upon words ; and this passage, in which the 
proldem of the future life is curtly dismissed, 
confinns the impression left by the dialogue as 
summarized above. 

3 . In the ‘ Net of Brahma ’+ the Buddha enun- 
ciates a series of propositions, of which some at 
least are of histonc.al and doctrinal worth. They 
are presented as strange and alien to Buddhism ; 
and, while some are more specific-ally condemned, 
the series as a whole is rejected. The following is 
the order : — 

( 1 ) (o) The universe .and the soul are eternal 
(idivrjtavdria) in the sense that they have had no 
beginning, — a belief founded upon the fact that 
some saints have memorj' of their prerions exist- 
ences. 

( 6 ) The universe and the soul are, at one and 
the same time, eternal and non-etemal, either 
becau.se Brahma, the creator of the universe, has 
neither beginning nor end, while other beings are 
peri.shable, or because the soul is eternal and the 
bod}’ jierishable. 

(2) The univer-e is (a) limited in space, (4) un- 
limited, (c) unlimited at the sides and limited 
towards the top and the Irottom, (rf) neither limited 
nor unlimited [the contradiction is not explained). 

(3) It is po.ssible to refuse to choo'c between 
four projwitions (affirmation, denial, simultaneous 
affirmation of the afiirmativepnd negative, simnl- 
t-oneons denial of the affirmative and the negative) 
with reference to(o) the existence of another world, 

(4) the reality of • apparitional beings,’ J (c) the 
fruit of actions, (d) the renewed life of the man 
ivho is set free from desire, ».e. of the arhat. 
This refusal is said to be a sign of stupidity and 
•sophistry. Teachers of such doctrine are ‘slippery 
as eels.’ 

(4) The soul has no cause, that is, it appears in 
the present world ■nithout haWug p.assed through 
a previous existence. In the same way the present 
evolution of the universe has had no nntece. 1 cnts.§ 

(5) The soul has, after death, (a) conscious exist- 
ence, conceived under sixteen different aspects ; j 
(4) unconsdons existence, under eight dilfcrent 
aspects ; (c) existence neither conscious nor nncon - 1 
scious, under eight different aspects ; or (d) it is 

• vi. 31 ; trans. In Mna>» TexW, SBE xrii- p. 103 tf. 

( Braf.ma}^srjtta, DighanikSva, L pp. 1-S6, tmns. bv Rhjs 
Divids, Diatoywt : ‘The Perfect Net.’ A Sinskrit rediction of 
thU liatni is known by kquotitlon in the Alhidharmaka!a, fee 
Jlinavetr, Ariatiquet de SU rt 5T7ff. 

The ^tra eeetns to pet its name from the fset thit ft expUins 
how Brahmi, believinp himself to be the creator, is caopht in 
the net of error. On the some prindpfe * series of errors is ei- 
plsined. Possibly the Sinskrit sutra did not contnin the first 
nsrt of the Pili edltloa ss it is quoted as fUatiandhita ^JRAS, 
1906, pp. 4iS-446), »nd ocenrs in several snttis of the Dichs. 

S Those thst enpesr without belnp be-potten sccording to 
ordinsiy lows- Either they issue from lotuses, ss sras the ense 
with the heroes of numerous iepeuds, or the reference Is to the 
first beinps, < - t’." ; ' ••.v.ts r : ••;:b r.-d v:-h » r-,*cdi5e, etc. 

... or MrhTi:’^ • I - < iti' \ s’s !"■ > t!.'., b ' ■ *■ takes up 

abode of* ^ ! . r. t! ** i. !•(! }• In the 

later dojrmati'm, to denv the other world, appanu onai Demurs, 
actions (pood or had), or the arhat, is WJtAi'adrfti (heresy), which 
destroA-s the roots of tneriL ^ 

J The Br^iuass rery often object to Buddhisa) that it adinits 
the production of bemp out of not-beinp (csafc^ faj JdpaU}. 
But ttifg objection b not supported by any Buddhist authorities. 


annihUated at death (seven distinct theories, corre- 
sponding to seven classes of souls). 

( 6 ) Some maintain that nirvana is attained in 
this life {dttiAadhammanihbana), conceived as the 
possession either of the pleasures of the senses,* 
or of tlie first, etc., np to the fourth ecstasy 
{dht/dna).'f 

1 lie.<e opinions regarding the past and the future 
are Uieories idrsti=$eupU^,% Ihe Buddha knows 
the consequences wliich they entail upon those 
who adopt them ; they form the net in which the 
ignorant are caught, beginning \vith Brahma, who 
believes himself to be eternal I The Buddha 
kno\vs far better things, viz., the origin and the end 
of sensations, and the means of escaping them. He 
ends by saying that he has destroyed everv germ 
of re-birth in himself ; so long as Jils body lives, it 
is seen by gods and men ; alter his death neither 
gods nor men \vi]l see him. 

4 . Of all the questions raised in the ‘Net of 
Brahmi* only ten appear in the Majjhima Xtlxii/a, 
i. 4i?6.§ These are especially important, for v.ith 
slight modiheations they constitute the list of 
fourteen questions to which no r^ly is allowed .2 

( 1 ) Eternity of the universe : 6 it eternal? Is 
it non-etemal? 

(2) Infinity of the universe: Is it infinite? Is 
it finite ? 

(3) The rital principle (jtra) and the body: Are 
they identical ? Are they non-identical ? 

(4) Continued life of the Tathagat^ i.e. the 
arhat, the saint, ‘he whose thought is emanci- 
pated * : Does he survive death ? Does he not sur- 

! rive? Must we assert of such an one at the same 
I time survival and non-survival of death ? Must 
I we deny both ? 

Milunkya is sufficiently curious to insist on ob- 
taining an answer to these questions, which be 
regards as fundamental. The Buddlm refuses to 
rejdy. He has withheld information on the qnes- 
I tions of the eternity or othenvise of the universe, 

• As a laatter cf f»ct, the p9rjd>Budc!hlsa ct the Tantras 
IdeutiSes rjprcme b»l«s or rn'mina with wxual enJoAtneot. 

I Strictly epeakii:?, the poss’cssdon of the (ounh trance is not 
• m'mina upon eanh,* because this poss-esrioa Is a momeatary 
ooc. But we may assume that this deUnlUoa of •nfrrd^ upon 
' earthT Is very like the orthodox conception. 

J That is to say, erroneous rieirs aiid speculations ; cot that 
there may cot be, in a certain sense, a put and a future, a 
cotadous future life, a ‘nirrdria upon earth,* but this pjut and 
! this future are not the past and future of an ryo given as 
, permanent. This comment follows the .VaifAi'CmctarrKi, ch. 
j xx^-iL, and the do^rmatic teadiing of the Pali Suttas. 

I ChUla-rndlufiti'a-crddaf translated by Warren. Bziddfum 
in TraralctitmSy p. IIT, and by Oldenberg, Euddha, p, 274 f. 
See idso • Mahilisutta,’ in i?idfccu«, p. 1S7. 

I The fourteen 'uneluddatea topics '(crj'Atrtarcrta) of the 
Sanskrit Buddhist literature are the same as these, uilh the 
addition of four concerning the etemi^ and the infinity of 
the cnii'erse (rix.. Is it at one and the same time eternal and 
non-etemal? or Is It neither eternal corcoa-etemalf), acd the 
I difference that the questions concerning the TathagaU precede 
those on the vital principle (sec below, p. 224, note 

Oldenberg has proved that. In many cases, 'world* must be 
Interpreted as the *ego’ (BuddAo, p. 27X, i'r. trans-- p. 2C3). 
In any case Ichi means fatitalSka, world cf the living, 
and cot hhnjanaloka, world-receptacle of living being*. On 
i the other hand, we have seen that 'eternal* is equivalent 
to 'without bej^nlng.’ It is noteworthy that the Sanskrit 
' authorities define 'infinite* as 'having no end la time,* contrary 
to the interpretation of the Suita quoted above. The questions, 
then, regarding infinity will be understood as foHowi : WIB all 
beings attain nirrdna*? WiD do being attain nirrdi^t Wni 
aome beings attain while others w-ill cot? Is it fabe to 

aar that some beings attain nirrdna and that others do not? 

As regards the r5a tions of theyira and fxrira, it is difficaltto 
detcrmuie the original meaning of the words and the bearing 
of the question. Certainly nothing is more alien to Buddhist 
doctrine than to identify the *vit^ organ ’or 'vital principle* 
(nnVmdnVo) with the body. By jira Btiddbism endenrt^rds 
the personal and so-called permanent principle denoted by 
the technical word pudyoZa. ^ortra denotes the rupostandAa, 
'the element of form,* and, by extension, the other tkandhat 
(bodilvelementsunderdifferentaapects: sensation, etc-X From 
tbe very remarkable fact that the Buddha, on the subject of the 
Jira^arirtz, condemned both the denial and the aSinsation of 
their identity, but was silent upon the doctrines el ‘identity 
and non-identity* and 'neither identity nor non-identity,* thr 
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etc., "because knowledge on this point does not 
help in any way towards the annihilation oi tne 

^ S- In the ‘Dialogue of Vacoha’* we obse^e a 
slightly different attitude on the ]part of Buddha. 
wTien questioned as to the ten pointe above speci- 
Ced, he condemns the ten ‘theories’ • they produce 
suffering, and do not help towards the annihilation 
of the passiona He himself has no ‘theories 
{ditthi ) ; his teaching {diitha, his knowledge) em- 
braces the skandkcts ouly (Pali kkunahusjf the 
constituent elements of beings, their beginning 
and their end. In fact, as has been pointed out, 
all the ‘ theories’ connected with the past or future, 
and the identity or survival after death of the Ego, 
presuppose the existence of the Ego. But this 
Ego does not exist in itself; there is only an 
aggregation, a complex of skandhas. 

Vaccha insists, and returning to the four ques- 
tions concerning the existence after death or the 
Tathagata, who is here denoted by a descriptive 
terra, vimuttachitta, ‘he whose thought is set 
free,’ he receives a formal answer : ‘ It is wrong 
to say that the Tathagata exists after death, 
wrong to say that he does not exist, wrong to 
assert survival and the contrary, wrong to deny 
both.’ Vaccha fails to comprehend this, and the 
Buddlia explains : ‘ Can it be said of an extin- 
gnished flame that it has gone to the right or to 
the left . . . ? Similarly in the Tathagata there 
exists no matter, no skandha which one could name 
when speaking of the Tathagata ; and being alien 
to every conception of matter and skand}Ms, the 
'Tathagata is deep, immeasurable,! unfathomable, 
like the great ocean. It is wong to say that 
he exists after death, wrong to say that he does 
not exist . . .’ 

That is to say, if we understand correctly, it is 
impossible either to assert or deny, or to say any- 
thing about wliat does not exist, inasmuch as it 
is not an object of knowledge. But the skandhas 
are the only objects of knowledge, and the skan- 
dhas, which constituted the man ‘ whose thought is 
set free, ’ ha ve no existence after death, the emanci- 
pation of the thought consisting in this, that the 
thought does not reconstitute the skandhas in a 
new grouping. 

6. This comparison of the Tathagata with the 
great ocean is repeated in a passage in which it 
seems to be interpreted in a mystical sense.! 

>1 hy has the Buddha not revealed whether he 
exists or not . . after death ? ’ To this question, 
a^ed by King ?asenadi_, a learned nun replies ; 

nast thou a Juatheinatician who could measure 
the water of the ocean? . . . The ocean is deep, 
^measurable, unfathomable. In the same wav 
there exists no matter in the Tathagata . . fas 
above, § 5). ® ' 

f more closely, however we eee 

not hold The water ol the ocean evades melrarl- 

avd-chyatva. V . of 

Abh\dharmak< » . ' by the 

Buddha (5'ath ' ■ ^ 0- 

fa not a Belt (Bee Ibestitt) wnether there Is, or 

translated by Warren n iSa 

mnge^o(“KM4”“The'fi'4?'*^^^^ the 

allow this acceptation thrteSe^^ o?'’ “otseem to 
very trcquent In IlTndu and 

ocean is the Justification in the 



• . . a. 1 . ' ’ Oldenberjr, 

more tl- »• :■«. « , • • ' fA article, even 

thisem”'-* expressed by 

Mse to tne lull ihe obUgaUin'under which hlS’tohh^ 


longer remains in him anything capable of being calcaUled 
or measured, or, more exactly, anj-thing capable ot bein. 
known and described. 

But why is it heresy to maintain the annihila- 
tion of the Tathagata ? Because there is no op- 
portunity of distinguishing between the Tathagata 
living and the Tathagata after death.* And just 
as it is wrong to assert that the Tathagata, dnrin" 
his lifetime, is either distinct from or identic;3 
with the skandhas either united or singly, —the 
Tathagata, even during life, cannot be ‘really 
apprehended,’ there is nothing real in him, Buddha 
is only a name, — so what is true of the Tathagata 
is true of the Ego, of any Ego whatever ; tlie Ego 
does not exist in itself.t This way of looking at 
the problem is precisely that adopted by the 
Ndgdrjuna and the Mddhyamika schools. The 
Tathagata has no further existence, because there 
is no Tathagata. It is the same in reality with 
all the other so-called Egos. The Buddha has 
nothing to say about them, because it is imposs- 
ible to speak about what does not exist.! 

IL Discussion. — We have thus given an account 
of the chief authorities on which the study of the 
problem of agnosticism ought to be based. These 
documents, the agnostic statements of the Buddha 
bearing upon various problems, and assuming 
slightly different forms, admit apparently of three 
dillerent, and even contradictory, interpretations; 
( 1 ) They furnish us with the ultimate underlying 
belief in the mind of the Buddha assumed to be 
an agnostic, and with the official doctrine of the 
Order, which is ‘positivist’ in the modem sense 
of the word. ( 2 ) Tliey conceal, for reasons of a 
practical kind, an implied affirmation touching 
the future life of ordinary men quite as much 
as the existence after death of the ‘ emancipated.’ 
( 3 )_ They constitute a formal denial both of the 
existence of the ‘ emancipated ’ and of the Ego. 

It is obvious that in itself the strange system, which conaisfa 
in distinguishing four hypotheses,— affirmative, negative, offlrai- 
. ■ affirmative nor negative,— end whose 

• rs in the passages quoted, fa capable 

• • ‘ , -tation. It is a method either (l)oI 

evading an answer, the policy of the ‘ slippery eel,’ as Buddha 
says, or (2) of asserting the existence of the mystery, but lorbid- 
ding its discussion, or (3) of denying both the existence and the 
conceivability of the object in question by closing up 'all join- 
ings and loopholes by which the tme facts ot the case might 
escape being caught in the logical net.' 5 

Let UB examine the three interpretations. 

I. Agnosticism. — The first constitutes one of the 
most remarkable amongst the numerous systems 
that Western analysis has recently disentangled 
from those precepts of the Buddha which are more 
or less faithfully preserved in the PSli writings. 
It is remarkable quite as much for its own sake 
as for the contrast which it presents to the pre- 

* Dialogue between Yamaka and Saciputta, Sariivuttanikaps, 
iii. p. II2 ; Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 281 1,, Ft. tr. p. 279 ; Warren, 
p. 188 ; cf. Sarhyuttanikaya, iv. S80. Anupalabbhani&na, ac* 
cording to Oldenberg {Buddha, BV. tr. p. 272, note), means ‘ not 
to be conceived,’ and Warren renders 'you tail to make out 
and establish the existence of the saint in the present hie 
(p. UJ). In Buddhist logic, amipalabdhi fa ‘the non-percep- 
tion of what ought to be perceived’; there is no Jar bewuse, 
all the conditions necessary to the perception ol a jar being 
tulfllled (light, proximity, acuteness of sight, etc.), I do not 
perceive a jar. 

f According to another sohooI, that of the Sammtpyat, IM 
Ego stands in no definite relation to the skandhas, but none me 
less exists, though ‘ unnameable ’ (avSehya). , 

J Wo bare seen that all Buddhists do not deny the realiW o> 
the self, and that the Buddhists who believe in a sell call it 
pudgala — the commonest word in the sacred literature lor 
'eomehody,’ 'an individual' — in order to avoid the suspicion 
o! heresy which the use of the Brfihmamcal word dtnwin wouiu 
necessarily involve, 

5 Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 278. It fa thus that the lour- 
branched syllogism' is dexterously employed by the alaacju- 
mikas, the best example of which has reference to the oris™ 
of things. An object is not produced by itself, nor by a")™ » 
else, nor by itself together with something else, nor wnnom 
causes ; therefore no object fa ever produced. The two 
hypotheses, affirmative and negative, neither affirmative no 
negative, are usually rejected os absurd, being sell-conira- 
dictory. 
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vailing spirit of Hindu religions. Anjid the luxu- 
riant mythological, dogmatic, mj^tic, penitential, 
and ritualistic growth which the period of the 
Brahmanas and the tJpanijads, and of Jainism 
exhibited, the Bnddha had established his Order 
with stem simplicity and as a strictly moral 
regime.* As a matter of fact, mysticism, ■with the 
four famous ecstasies {dhyana), which were re- 
rded the early Buddliists as older than Bud- 
ism,! IS one of the chief features of this regime. 
Buddhists, however, do not claim that dhyana by 
itself affords anj' valuable superior knowledge, any 
snpematur^ %nrtue or insight into the Di%-ine- 
"U'lthont disparaging the ‘divine eye,’ the memory 
of former births, the passing through walls, etc., 
■ndiich are the natural results of ecstasy, their 
chief aim is to produce by mental rather than 
physical means a state of mind full of restftilness 
and moral insight, to the reality of which experi- 
ence should testify, and which, in the classical 
country of the yogis, a ‘posituTst’ doctrine, 
whose only concern is moral happiness, need not 
be ashamed to orvn. 

The point of \-iew ascribed to the Buddha is 
exactly that of Ajata.«atm : ' Of what use in 
the present world is the monastic life, and in 
general the practice of rirtue, the excellent prac- 
tice?’ To this question by itself the reply •will be 
that the importance of the monastic life is essen- 
tially in ‘this visible world.’ It is indeed possible, 
Bnddha seems to say, that lurtne may be beneBcial 
in another existence, but experience has clearly 
proved that, practised as I teach it, and following 
a middle course between excess and the sorrowful 
life of penance which Isigantha (founder of the 
order of the Jainas) preaches,’being possessed of all 
that is necessary, — tor the attainment of the con- 
dition of an arMt is difficult and requires bodily 
vigour,! — then virtue produces perfect happiness 
upon earth. What more do you wish ? If you 
are not satisfied, go elsewhere; sham physicians 
are legion. 

Such, in broad outline and apart from the theory 
of ecstasy, is the essence of the Buddhism which 
our neo-Buddhists preach. These conclusions can 
be reached only by ‘doctoring’ tradition, and by 
ignoring in particular all that our authorities say 
concerning the reward of actions in future births ; 
and iAal is certainly genuine Buddhism. 

It should be notrf further (and this gives special 
colour to his so-called agnosticism) that Buddha 
never says, ‘ I do not know.’ He sometimes says, 
‘You are to know nothing about it,’ That is en- 
tirely diflerent.§ The tradition consistently claims 
that the Buddha was omniscient (sarvajua) not 
only in the narrow sense of the term, possessing 
the* knowledge of what was necessary for salvation, 
knowledge of the means which lead to the emanci- 
pation of thought — a knowledge which he shared 
with the Pratyekabuddhas, etc. — but also universal 
omniscience (sanxiAiirajnatva), the knowledge of 
all that was and is and is to come.II 

• From the very beginning Bnddhism claims to be a ^middle 
wav.* This middle way, according to many authorities, consists 
in avoiding the two goals (or extremes) of doctrine — affirmation 
and denial of a self, existence after death, etc. Bot the word. 
In its earHer use, seems to refer to disclplinsty or penitential 
moderation. The Buddhist monk does not Indnlge in sensual 
pleasures, bnt he keeps himselt tree from the morbid exaggera- 
tions of asceticism. See Rhys Davids, JHalogues, p. £07, 

i Rhys Davids, Dialogvxs, p. 51, n. 1. 

i See Dialogues, p. 209. 

5 This remark, the Interest of which is evident, was pointed 
ont to the present writer by A. Earth. 

E The only passage within the writer’s knowledge m which a 
contrary opinion is suggested is the discussion in the Tantra- 
rarttika, a work by the Brahman Knmlrila, on the omniscience 
of the Buddha. KamUrUa maintains that all knowledge is de- 
rived from the Veda, and not from the teaching of Buddha. 
And be represents the Buddhist, his antagonist, responding to 
him in words to this effect : ‘ Granted that the Buddha does not 
know the number ot the insects, etc., what docs that matter? 1 


a. The agnostic statements may conceal positive 
ajirmations . — (1) The texts themselves invite us to 
study the reasons, opportune or othenvise, which 
justified the Buddha in refusing to answer certain 
questions of a cosmological or metaphysical nature. 

On one occasion the Bnddha declares that the 
world is inconsistent with him, bnt that he is not 
inconsistent with the ivorld ; that he assents to all 
to which the world as^nts, so far as it is based on 
sound reasons. And, in fact, he sometimes affirms 
that, since discord and quarrelling are the worst 
evils, and the absence or discord is the essential 
characteristic of a monk, one ought to refrain from 
expr^ing anj- opinion.* Moreover, moral thera- 
peutics, directed towards the emancipation of 
thought, demands the regular purification of the 
mind, progressive suppression of all the ideas to 
which tlie mind can cling, extending even to nn- 
consdousness of the end in view, since this can be 
attained only in the suppression of thought. ‘To 
long for nirvana is sheer folly and an invincible 
obstacle to its attainment.’ Thus, on the one hand, 
the Buddhist should try to win the favour of all, 
and to choose the more advantageous course or 
that which involves less evil. ‘ Just as it is neces- 
sary to speak to each in his mm language, and to 
reach to barbarians in the language of the har- 
arians,’ so it is necessary to avoid hurting or 
offending any one, and to guide each on that path 
of progress which he is capable of following, to 
the neglect even of the real truth, that is to say, 
even by inexact statements. And, on the other 
band, the belief, the ‘view’ (dpsti), which is in 
itself perfectly justified, that ■we have passed 
throngh innumerable existences before arri\-ing at 
the present one, must be abandoned, because it is 
inimiiKil to salvation, inasmuch as it suggests the 
idea of the permanence of the individual. It is, 
moreover, in reality false, the test of the truth of any 
proposition being its accord ■with the end in view. 

(2) Two points, moreover, of capital importance 
rest upon the most definite testimony. It is cer- 
tain, on the ground of tradition, that Buddha 
adopted a very distinct attitude towards the ques- 
tion of action (harma [which see]), and conse- 
quently the question of exbtence after death. To 
quote the texts would be impossible, and perhaps 
it is of greater interest to recall the historical ex- 
ample of the friendly relations existing between 
the Order and the sects (.■\ggikas, JatUas) who 
accepted the doctrine of the fruit of wor)js.+ 

The early Buddhists believed in retribution for 
actions, in the influence which earlier existences 
exercised upon the present, and in a future life 
conditioned by the accumulated and imputable 
effects of previous actions. 

There is no less eridence that they believed in 
the possibility of escaping from the circle or whirl- 
pool of existence to the rest of nirvana. ‘In the 
language of that time,’ as a very competent judge 
affirms, ‘ the word niri'anu always denoted supreme 
happiness, apart from any idea of annihilation.’ 

He knoK3» and he aloDC able to impart to ca, earing truth* 

(see JiUS. 1902, pp. S63ff.). 

It will be notxcw that, io the older narrative, Bnddha, haring 
attained to bodAf. thinks ot three persons in snccession who are 
worthy ’ r .4 .-.sr:—*-*- The gods hare to 

inform * * ■' one, of which he is 

ignoran • ■ ■ , . reaii the Uw, and 

has to be encouraged by Brahmiu These discrepancies were 
afterwards explained to tire been mere affectation on the part 
of Buddha, who was anxious to comply with ‘worldly ways* 
(foJtdntirartamz^ ^ , 

“ Eumouf, /nfrodticfton, p, 45S ; Kem, ffercAiVnentr, L p. 276. 
t L SS. II (Ninara Texts, SBE xiii. p. 190): *lf 

fire-worshippers and JafHas come to you, O monks, they are to 
receive the ordination (directly), and no novimate period is to 
be iinposcd upon them. And for what reason? These, O monks, 
bold the doctrine that actions receive their reward, and that our 
deeds have their results (according to their moral merit).' From 
this it may be inlerr^ that the chief dogmatic tenet of the 
primitive Church was the doctrine of karma. 
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agnosticism (Buddhist) 


It jeem3 indeed, quite protabie tha^ in the donate ol 
the conception ot nirtdna had been identified,^ or 
’vrith Oa-TS^ annihUation. certain rwen-ations being 
fiSai-am’a^ - but that, however far, from the very first, the 
Piirirthists diverted the word nirvatfa from its ordinaO’ actapta- 
®onfthe^ncient definition heid to groMd-eupreme happmees, 
subject to no «.birth or renewe_a_deat_^^^^ i„„„tance to the 

IneptoofU ■ , - .mans say, 

^nception oi^ , , ^ ^ , jqj^j |)e nn 

' ’ * . ■ I from the 

■ ■ religions to restrict the word alto- 

, , . . ‘to the attainment o! that perfect 

■ of arAat-abip, or *mrrdpa upon 

text declares: ‘The disciple who has put off Inst and 
desire, rich in wisdom, has here on earth attoined deliverance 
from death, repose, nirv’ana, immortality. It is undoubtedly 
riirht to say that nircdpa is not merely the hereafter which 
awaits the emancipated saint, but the perfection which he enjoys 
in this life But if the Buddhist aspires to this release from the 
passions, in which arhat-sYap consists, it is, above all, because, 
nice the jivanmukti, this is the pledge of true and final nirvapa. 
If the monk ‘whose thought is emancipated’ is said to have 
attained deliverance from death, it is really by anticipation, for 
it docs not Imply that he will not die : 'All life ends in death ; 
this really Bignifies that after death he will enter the abode 
where death la no more.t 

It cannot be denied that Bnddhism has a very 
definite theory concerning a hereafter, the nature 
of which cannot be explained. "Whatever the 
everlasting abode may he, it is the aim and the 
essence of relirion. It may be conceived as a pro- 
longation of the state of the arhat. All otlier 
good is said to he purely negative, the removal 
or the alleviation of suffering, but nirvana is 
good absolute. Would this be so, however, if it 
were nothing more than arAai-sbip doomed to ex- 
tinction at death, which, moreover, according to 
the ancient texts, does not prevent former wicked 
deeds from receiving their due punishment? 

(3) If, then, Buddha at times refuses to answer, 
it is not in the manner of the evasive sophist who 
is slippery as an eel. Nor is it that he himself is 
ignorant orwshes his disciples to remain in ignor- 
ance. But the essential point is that his disciples 
should learn to distinguish profitable knowledge 
and thoughts. What is the use of indulging in 
those idle dreams concerning the universe, past or 
future existence, or nirvana i In the same way the 
author of the Imitation, who assuredly subscribed 
to the Nicene creed, cuts short his meditations on 
the Trinity j ‘ "What is the use of being trained in 
the mysteries of the Trinity if you sin against the 
Trinity?’ What can the Buddha tell concerning 
the manner of life of the emancipated saint, when 
emancipation can be attained only by ridding the 
mind of all thought and all desire? He refuses to 
satisfy useless curiosity, for nirvana is a state 
essentially indefinahle.J 

his opinion that the 

— - i (dUthadhammanibbdna) poss- 

rent from that skilfully pointed 
ind Oldenberg. It signifies, in 
, , . , . . . to be attained during a future 

ble. etd.iupapadi/ttmrvava, antaraparininana, eto.), the nir- 

present existence. With 
^ urAuf, it should be observed (1> 

that there is not actual cessation of suffering (dwH-AanupiMania 
jvnibbana. Sumatif/alaalasim vil. 121), and ( 2 ) that it mratod 
“’’trast to the real nin-ana. 


From 

S'tto li* brerc able to prolong their life foran* ‘age 
of the world^ [see Aoes or the Wobed (Buddhist)l This ia 
very like immortality. On the Vedic beliefs concerning the ii^ 


states 


On the remaining • non-elucidated topics ’ it mav be said •_ 
Cl) AS regards tSe existence of the %go an “^^^se 


3 . The agnostic statements are formal dcnials.~ 
In the two preceding pages tradition has been 
treated selectively ; the theory of the shandhas 
has been laid aside. This theory is found in 
connexion -with almost all the ancient and modem 
texts. It is consistent with the denial of an Ego. 
It admits the existence of a phenomenal Ego, 
which prolongs its existence as long as thought 
is not ‘emancipated.’ After emancipation the 
phenomenal Ego dissolves, the skandnas ate no 
longer associated to form the illusory Ego ; there 
no longer exists anything. 

The Tathagata, therefore, does not exist after 
death ; so that the assertions relating to the 
Tathagata after death must be understood in the 
sense of a radical denial, as has been done by the 
^vriters of the various dialogues in the Majjhirm 
and the Samyutta above mentioned. 

Moreover, if there is no Ego in the emancipated 
Tathagata, there is none in Tathagata living,— 
there is no Ego in any being. Ail speculation con- 
cerning the future and the past of the Ego is, tliere- 
fore, absurd, and what is said about the eternity of 
the world, etc., must he understood as a formal 
denial. This is the system of the Mddhyamikas 
openly professed in the Suttantas. 

It seems clear, then, that if we admit the primi- 
tive character of the theory of the shandhas, and 
assume the absolute consistency of the early Bud- 
dhist speculations, we must ascribe a purely nega- 
tive value to the Buddha’s statements. Thus is 
obtained a doctrine entirely coherent, identifying 
nirvana with annihilation. All the statements on 
the one side or the other will find their explana- 
tion in practical considerations. On the other 
hand, the agnostic hypothesis, as far as it concerns 
the future existence of ordinary men, will he set 
aside, for the theory of the shandhas implies the 
teaching with regara to actions and transmigration. 
The question is whether, by such an exegesis, we 
are not building a new Budalrism on old principles, 
as the Mddhyamikas have confessedly done. 

III. Conclusion. — Of the three systems ex- 
pounded above, the third is the system of a 
I large number of Suttantas, that is to say, the 
orthodox doctrine of the PMi canon, and of the 
Mddhyamikas. The second is very probably that 
I of popular Buddhism and of the ‘ pudgalavadms ; 
while the first has nothing to support it save 
the texts above cited and the sympathy of several 
European scholars. The present writer does not 
conceal liis preference for the second. In order 
to establish it, or rather to reconcile it with tra- 
ditional assumptions, a comparative estimate is 
needed. To this let us finally proceed. 

It is generally believed that the earliest Bud- 


from eternity, all the texts and the best attested dogmas en- 
tirely dismiss the ideal that the Ego and the universe ore ™" 
caused. . 

(2) As far as the 'infinity of the universe ’ is concerned, me 
text quoted (p. 221) understands by infinity (ananla) ‘ 
extension in space.’ It is very probable that this is the ong«™ 
meaning of the word, and that the word SaSvata, ‘ eternal, reiere 
to the future as well as the past. In fact, Buddhist c®*?° ® 
is acquainted with an infinite number of universes. 

term onanto the Madhyamikas mean ‘endless duration m 
time’ <of. Sa>h. If. i. 62; Oldenberg, p. 263). Anta is 'end m 
contrasted with ddi, ' beginning.* The orthodox reply is t"* 
■world will continue until the last being has attained emanci- 
pation. This moment will probably never come. Bat m ' 
individual ‘the end of the world’ Clokasya ante) ma> 
achieved by the emancipation. . . ,, 

(3) As to the relation between the five and the lanro, it 

be noticed that in the list of the fourteen non-elucidated qur • 
tions, only the two hypotheses of identity and non-identu> “w 
examined. The scholastic doctrine explains fino as yqni'ai 
to saliva, pudoata, filman, permanent principle ; and denrc 
existence, in the course of a discussion of its relations, ndt^ 
thebody<<orira), but with the sian" • ” 
jivilendriya, intal faculty, which is r _ , 

in the sense that existence is prole 
of the succeeding life (except where - 
in certain heavens). 

• See above, p. 221>>, n. H, and 222l>, n. }. 
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dhism did not lay any claim to oriMality of doc- 
trine ; it shared with tlie whole of India the belief 
in the imputation and the retributive efl'ecta of 
action (karma), the concatenation of causes, and 
the possibility of attaining nirmana. Nor is there 
anything to prove that by nirvaim the Bud- 
dhists understood something different from what 
aU others understood by it — a state certainly very 
difBcult to define, but quite distinct from nothing- 
ness. Moreover, the Buddha was distinguished, 
as the texts studied lead us to believe, by a certain 
contempt for speculation ; whence we may con- 
clude that the theory of the skandhas, if it ex- 
isted in germ, had not attained its final form. In 
the Order there were monks who were opposed, 
as no doubt the Buddha himself had been, to cos- 
mological or metaphysical speculations ; there were 
also philosophers and ‘ Abhidharmists,’ and it is 
to these Abhidharmists that we owe the Pali writ- 
ings as well as the MTitings of the Sarvastivadins. 

The question of nirvana having been raised, the 
earliest documents (from Buddha himself 7) had 
given the reply that nothing could be asserted on 
the subject, either existence or non-existence, etc. — 
an answer perhaps childish from the Aristotelian 
point of view, but sufficiently frank to declare at 
one and the same time that it is a mystery and 
that im^uiry into it is unnecessary, such a re- 
joinder IS, in any case, parallel to that suggested 
with regard to the eternity of the universe ; and 
the former no more seeks to deny the existence of 
the Tathagata after death than the latter the actual 
existence of the universe, or even its eternity. 
Buddha’s only wish, as is said in so many words, 
was to forbid idle or harmful speculations. It was 
the philosophers who developed the doctrine of the 
skandhas, the direct result of which is the denial 
of the Evo (Suttantas), and the indirect result the 
denial of all phenomena in themselves, and the 
• universal void ’ (Mddhyamikas). It is no wonder 
that the philosophers put an entirely new meaning 
into the old answer : — Nothing can be said of the 
Buddba after his death, because there is no longer 
any Buddha, because there never has been a Bud- 
dha even during his lifetime ; the two things go 
together, ns the SutlanCa expressly states. It is 
scarcely conceivable that this was the original 
Buddhist doctrine. But if it had been, it is most 
probable that a less ambiguous formula would 
have been found for its expression. 

The Buddhist who accepts the revealed texts as 
they stand cannot have any doubt as to his choice. 
He must adhere to the third interpretation, the 
only one which is orthodox and in harmony ■with 
accepted teaching. The choice of the historian of 
reli^ons is more difficult, for it is modified by the 
manner in which he conceives the orthodox view 
to have grown up. The present writer confesses 
to a reluctance to exercise a definite option, but 
if a choice be required, — which is by no means the 
case, — he believes that the second interpretation is 
to be preferred. L. de la VALLfiE Poussin. 

AGRA, the famous Mtmhal capital, is situated 
on the right bank of the K. Jumna, in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. Agra does not ap- 
pear to have been a sacred place to the Hindim, 
and its religious interest depends on a splendid 
series of mosques and tombs. On the left bank of 
the river stood an ancient Hindu town, of -which 
little now remains but traces of the foundations. 
The Muhammadans first occupied the place in the 
time of Sikandar Lodi {A.D. 1505). Babar, the 
founder of the Mughal Empire, died here in 1530, 
but neither he nor his son Hnmajnin left any 
monument of their reigns. Akbar founded the 
modem city in 1558, and the splendid buildings 
which now adorn it are the work of himself, his 
VOL. r. — IS 


son Jahangir, and his grandson Shahjahan. Akbar 
built the Agra Fort about 1566, and four years 
later commenced the erection of his new capital at 
Fath^nr-Sikri, 23 mUes from Agra, which was 
occupied for only seventeen years and then aban- 
doned. The site was selected because a famous 
Mnsalman ascetic of the place. Sheikh Salim Cliisti, 

I resided there, and Akbar believed that it was 
I through his intercession that he obtained an heir 
in Prince Salim, afterwards known as the Emperor 
Jahangir. At Agra no important religious build- 
ings survive which were the work of Akbar ; but 
to him we owe the ^lendid Jarai’ Masjid, or ‘ Cathe- 
dral Mosque,’ at Fathpar-SIkri, and its magnifi- 
cent gate, the Boland Darwaza, or ‘ High Portal,’ 
with a touching inscription, which were completed 
respectively in 1571 and 1602. 

Akbar died at Agra in 1605, and -was buried at 
Sikandra, 5 miles from the capital, in a splendid 
mausoleum, which he himself had commenced. It 
differs in plan from every other Mughal monument, 
the design, according to Fergusson, being borrowed 
from a Hindu, or more probably from a Buddhist, 
model. Akbar’s revolt from orthodox Islam is 
marked by the fact that the head of his tomb is 
turned towards the rising sun, not toivards Mecca. 
The original design was modified by Jahangir, and 
the building in its present shape gives the impres- 
sion of incompleteness. It was finished in 1613. The 
beautiful tomb of Itmad-ad-danla, Mirza Ghias Beg, 
on the left bank of the Jumna opposite Agra, was 
the work of his daughter, the famous Nflr Mahal, 
the favourite queen of the Emperor Jahangir. But 
it is to the Emperor Shfihjahan, the son of Jahangir, 
that we owe the famous buildings which are now 
the glory of Agra. The Taj Mahal was erected by 
him as the mausoleum of nis beloved wife, Arju- 
mand Band Begam, better knoivn as hlumtar-i- 
Mahal, ‘Eminent of the Palace,’ who was married 
to him in 1612, and died in childbirth atBurhSnpur 
in the Deccan in 1630. It was commenced soon 
after her death, but was not finished till 1648. This 
splendid structure is too well knoira to need fur- 
ther description here. Another beautiful religious 
building erected by Shfihjah.’ln is the famous Motl 
Masjid, or • Pearl Mosque,’ which was intended to 
be the Court Chapel of the Palace. To his eldest 
daughter, Juhanara Begam, who tended her un- 
happy father in the troubles of his later years, is 
due the J5mi’ Masjid, or ‘Cathedral Mosque’ of 
Agra, built opposite the Delhi Gate of the Fort. 
This was completed in 1644. On the acc^sion of 
Aurangzeb, ■nuo deposed his father Shahjahan in 
1658, the architectural history of Agra closed. 

LrreRATtm.f ; ■■ aTid E. ArchiUe- 

569ff.; . ’ . ’ * . d Taj; Fiihrer, 

ilonuinental • • ■ . • of tlie itWV.P. and 

Otidh, 63 If.; Heber, eu. loui, u. Steeman, Ratn^ 

hletand RecolUetiont, ed. V. A« Smith, L S77fl. 
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AGRAULIDS. — Euripides, in Ion 23 and 496, 
speaks of the three ‘ daughters of Agraulos,’ who, 
according to Apollodorus (iii. § 180), are called 
Aglauros,* Herse, and Pandrosos. A rich banquet, 
the Deipnophoria, was ofTered to them together 
(Bekker, Anecdota, i. 239). They danced, Euri- 
pides tells us (kc.), on the northern descent of the 
Athenian Acropolis, on the^ CTeen meadow before 
’the temple of Athene, beside the Apollo grotto 
and the seat of Pan, who piped to them. This is 
the picture which the votive-reliefs represent, some 
of ■\Aich have been found on the spot in question 
{Athen. Mittk. iii. 200). In fact, there lay there 
beside each other the caves of Apollo and Pan 
under the Erechtheum, and the temple of Athene; 

* Aglauros or Acraulos— both forms hare been used through- 
out the article. It will be observed also that in the spelling of 
proper names the Greek forms have been employed, except in 
familiar words like Erechtheum, Cecrops. 
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and there, too, lay the sanctuary of Agran os 
(PausaniM, i. 18. 2; Herodotus, vm. 53; Jalin- 
Michaelis, Ara; Athenarum, Table vu. and 
In it the Attic youth swore nllegiance to the 
standard, calling, above all, on Agraulos (Pollux, 

^Ada^os is thus an ancient and very sacred 
goddess of Athens. Her name and her connexion 
with Pandrosos and Herse, the dewy sisters, show 
that she was a goddess of agriculture. Later she 
is, in the same way as Pandrosos, so united with 
Athene that both appear as secondary names of 
Athene, or that Agraulos is designated the first 
priestess of Athene. At quite an early date their 
connexion was very close ; the dismal fea^t of 
atonement and cleansing eacred to Athene, the 
Plynteria in Thargelion (May), stood also in rela- 
tion to Agraulos (Hesych. ; Bekker, Anecdota, i. 
270) ; the Arrhephoria or Hersephoria was associ- 
ated with Athene and Herse (Istros in scholium to 
Aristophanes, Lysistrate, 642); and the Pandroseion, 
with the sacred olive tree of Athene, was closely 
connected with the Ereohtheum (Pausanias, i. 
27. 2). Athene herself had once heen a goddess of 
agriculture. Aglauros, however, is also united with 
Demeter, and is regarded as a secondary name 
for her {CIA iii. 372). This proves that Aglauros 
was originally an independent goddess, who, how- 
ever, disappeared more and more in consciousness, 
and for this reason was united ivith a greater 
related goddess. This ivas the case with many other 
deities who were originally independent. Their 
memory was, in the end, preserved only in second- 
ary names of related divinities. The important 
signification of Aglauros is seen, too, in the fact 
that at Salamis in Cyprus, where she, along with 
Athene and Diomedes had a common sanctuary, 
human sacrifice was down to a late date oflered to 
her (Porphyry, de Abstinentia, ii. 64). In Athens 
there were secret rites in her worship (Athena- 
goras, pro Christ. 1), which the family of the 
Praxiergidoi seems to have practised (TSpffer, 
Attische Gcnealogie, p. 133). 

In accordance with the serious nature of the 
feast of Agraulos, the Plynteria, her secret rites, 
and her human sacrifices, is the legend which has 
developed out of her worship. This we find in a 
threefold form. (1) Agraulos, along with Herse 
and Pandrosos, receives from Athene the boy Erich- 
tnonios in a chest, with the command not to open it. 
Aglauros and Herse open it notwithstanding, and 
I? frenzy cast themselves doivn from 

Ton\ (Pausanias, i. 18. 2 ; Apollodorus, iii. 

189). This is obviously meant, too, to explain the 
situation of their sanctuaries below the Acropolis, 
while that of Pandrosos was on the top. (2) Aglauros 
casts herself from the Acropolis in order that she 
niay, m accordance with an oracle, secure the 
^otory for her country against Eumolpos ; for 
^ sanctuary to her was founded there 
(Phdoohoros, Pry. 14). (3) Aglauros is changed 

by Hermes into a atone, because, being incited by 
Athene to jealousy, she had refused him access to 
her sister (Ovid, Meiam. ii. 708 ff.). w 

Prom all this we have as the result that the 
Agrauhds resemb^ the Hor® and the Graces. They 
nurse the child Erichthonios, the seed-corn, en- 
tousted to them by Athene, just as Demeter does 
Tnptolemos. In the month Thargelion (May) 
ros dies ^ ceases and the harvest begins, Aglau- 

Aglawos appears in the tradition twice : (I) as 
¥ Agraulids, daughter of Actmur. 
(2) as their oldest sister, and daughter of Cecrons 

bv^Ares®'^ Aglauros are Alkippe, her daughter- 

son V Halirrhothios^ the 

the W of Hermes, 

cue Head of the Eleusinian family of the Kerykes, 


who is, however, also called the son of PandrosM 
or Serse (Topfier, Attische Gcnealogie, 81 ffi). 

LirzBATcaz.— PrcIIer-Robert, Gritch. Mythologie, L 19911. • 
Robert in Commentationes Mommsen. 143 ff. ' 

E. Bethe. 

agriculture. — I. Until recently the 
theoiy was held that the human race passed from 
the life of the hunter to that of the nomad shep. 
herd, and from that again to the life of the tiller 
of the ground. As a sweeping generalization it ia 
no longer possible to hold this theory ; that it is 
not altogether untrue is shown by what is happen- 
ing to the Bashkir Tatars at the present day. In 
their case agriculture has been forced upon them 
by the danger of starvation. Kussian civilization 
has encroached upon them from the north and west, 
and the Ural Cossacks from the east, so that the 
area of their pasture lands, and, as a consequence, 
the amount of live stock they are able to main, 
tain, have much diminished. Before resorting to 
agriculture themselves, they employed Russians to 
farm for them, and fanned part of their land on 
the mitayage system. But when the virgin soil ia 
exhausted, the master, who loves the easy life oi 
the shepherd and disdains the hard toil of agri- 
cMturc, ia no longer able to pay for hired lahoM, 
and perforce must himself put his hand to the 
pjougli (Wallace, Russia, new ed. i. p. 265 ff.). 
The same observation was made regarding the 
Tatars of the Crimea in 1794 (Pallas, Travels, 
Eng. ed, 1802-3, ii. p. 383). In those parts of the 
world, however, which are best knoivn to ns, 
there is evidence of a settled amcnltural ropu- 
lation from the earliest period. Not only in 
Neolithic times, but from tlie earlier Stone Age, 
there is evidence, supplied largely by the excava- 
tions of Ed. Piette in various cave - shelters in 
Franco, that agricultural plants, and animals at 
least partially domesticated, were well known 
(see Domestication). In Egypt and in Babylon 
there is evidence of agriculture going back, at a 
moderate calculation, to the early part of the third 
millennium D.c., and possibly to a much earner 
period. Mesopotamia is the only area for which 
there is good evidence that some kinds of common 
cereals grow wild [de Candolle, Origin of CuUt- 
voted Plants, 1884, p. 358 (common wheat) ; P. 364 
(spelt)]. It is in countries with a rich aliunal 
son, like Egypt and Mesopotamia, that we should 
a priori expect agriculture to begin. In Hgypt » 
primitive agriculture along the banks of the Nile 
would be possible merely by casting seed njion 
the mud left beliind by the river when it subsiues 
after flood. Agriculture in the eariiest times wm 
probably thus practised before the invention of the 
plough, the seed being left to sink into the soft 
mud, or, as represented on Egyptian monuments, 
bein^ trodden in by cattle. 

It IS, however, to be remembered that whp we 
consider primitive agriculture, we must diswrd 
all generally accepted notions as to its practice. 
Agnoulture at the present day, as practised m 
most countries of Europe, may be defined as (i) 
the regular cultivation ny the plough and otner 
well-known implements, and with the addition o 
manure, of (2) uefinite areas of (3) arable land,heia 
as (4) freehold or (5) on a legally defined 
(6) such cultivation being for the most part ml' 
hands of males. But if we m.ay deduce primiti' 
methods from the practice of siieli tribes i” ^ 
times ns combine some agriculture with huntin^i 
and appear to be onij' in the first stages of agi • 
cultural development, primitive cultivation pm- 
ceded all implements e.xcept those of stone ai 
wood. Thus the Navajos and many tribes or ^ 
Mexico, wlio grow [Indian] ‘ corn, beans, pumpKins; 
melons, and other vegetables, and also 
and make some attempts at irrigation, dibble 
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ground : ‘ -with a short sharp-pointed stick small 
holes are dug in the ground, into which the 3 ' drop 
the seeds, and no further care is given to the 
crop except to ke^ it partially free from weeds’ 
(Bancroft, Native Saces of Pacific States, i. p. 489 ; 
cf. H. Ling Roth, Saraicak, i. p, 402). In Northern 
Honduras at an earlier period, the natives, accord- 
ing to Herrera, cleared the ground nith stone axes, 
and turned the sod by main strength with a forked 
pole or with sharp wooden spades (Bancroft, L p. 
719). Dibbling alone is found suJBicient in the 
Amazon area, the ground never being turned up or 
manured (Wallace, Travels on the Amazon, p. 335). 
In Melanesia, where horticulture rather than agri- 
culture is the form of cultivation, and has reached 
a high degree of excellence, adzes of stone or shell 
were used before the introduction of metals. In 
the New Hebrides and in most of the Solomon 
Islands the natives use stone ; • the Santa Cruz 
people, Torres islanders, and Banks’ islanders used 
shell, for adzes the giant clam shell ’ (Codrington, 
The Melanesians, p. 313). Stone adzes, which may 
have been used by the early inhabitants of France, 
were found by Piette {V Anthropologic, vii. p. 1 ff.), 
and stone sickles have been drscovered in many 
places. Early Egyptian stone adzes are figured by 
De Morgan {Recherihes sttr les origints de I'Eggptc, 

ii. p. 96). 

Nor are definite areas of arable land held by 
individuals. The savage is regularly communistic 
in his ideas ; the land tilled belongs in the first 
instance to the tribe, though, when a man reclaims 
virgin forest, what he reclaims is his own heritable 
property {Saraxcak, i. p. 419 ff.). Areas that are re- 
claimed from the primeval forest by the joint efforts 
of the community are naturally regarded as joint 
property. How this is done is well described by 
Wallace (Travels on the Amazon, p. 217) : ‘ Imagine 
the trees of a virgin forest cut dorvn so as to fall 
across each other in every conceivable direction. 
After lying a few months they are burnt ; the fire, 
however, only consumes the leaves and fine twigs 
and branches! all the rest remains entire, but 
blackened and charred. The mandioca is then 
planted without any further preparation.’ If the 
ground continues to be cultivated and roughly 
weeded, the trees soon rot, so that they can be 
removed; grass then springs up, which, if kept 
grazed, remains open (Wallace, p. 334). In other 
countries, however, it is not so ; in Sarawak new 
land of this nature has to be planted eveiy year, 
as the tough grass which succeeds a crop of paddy 
is too difficult for the Dayak to break up till the 
land has once more become jungle {Saratoak, L p. 
397 ff. ). The landholding systems of the peoples of 
antiquity and the Teutonic three-field system are 
descended from a similar system of communistic 
landholdings (Maine, Village Communities, Lect. 

iii. ). 

But even wandering tribes may engage to some 
extent in agriculture. Waitz (Anthropologie der 
Naturvblker, vol. L p. 406) observes that in North 
America such tribes would plant a crop, wait to 
gather it, and go on again. And, even where they 
are more settled, tribes must from time to time 
change their habitations, because, as they do not 
manure their lands, these gradually become ex- 
hausted. 

From all this it is clear that five of our conditions of modem 
cultivation (p. 226^) do not hold for primitive times, as illustrated 
bj' the last survivors of uncivilized races. Nor is the sixth point 
more true. Mmitive agriculture Is not altogether, nor to any 
large extent, in the hands of males. As von den Steinen remarks 
of the Bakairi of Central Brazil, it is woman that has invented 
agriculture. Its beginnings, no doubt, arose where hunting and 
fishing were difBcmt or unproductiv’e. Just as we hare seen 
that it is with the greatest reluctance that a pastoral people 
becomes agricultural, so is it with the change from bunting to 
agriculture. .Amongst the most primitive of the native trib^ of 
America it is noticeable that where game is scanty, or the men 
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. re possible 

their huts, 

while the men wandered farther afield as hunters or on the war- 
TT" ■, r- '".ches an advanced stage before the 

; 1 : -r:- • r part of the operations to the men. 

I ! help in sowing the seed and in 

reaping the harvest; the bard intermediate toil of weeding is 
left to the women and children (^aratoai:, i. p. 405X Amongst 
the South Sea islanders local custom settles the respective shares 
of the men and women in the garden work (Codrington, p. 303). 
1/ a man has another occupation, be regularly leaves a laige part 
of the agricultural work to the women, as may still be seen in 
the Peloponnese and elsewhere in Eastern Europe and in the 
West Htghlaoils of Scotland. In more advanew parts of the 
British Isles it is only the rapid development ol agricultural 
machinery in the last forty years that has CTadually banished 
women from field-work. But the agricultural duties of primitive 
w*oman also brought her important rights. Her labour gave her 
a right to the soil, which, os the importance of agriculture be- 
came more marked, brought her many other privileges in its 
train, and these privileges had the greatest influence upon the 
history of family relations (Orosse, iJie Formen der Famuie txnd 
die Formender irirthsehdft, p. 159 ff.). Superstition also recom- 
mended leaving agriculture in the hands of women. * BTien the 
women plant maize,’ said an Indian to the Jesuit Gomilla, ‘the 
stalk produces two or three ears. BTiy? Because women know 
how to produce children. They only know how to plant com to 
ensure its germinating. Then let them plant it ; they know more 
than we know’ (J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of 
Greek Religion, p. 272, quoting from Pajme, History of the A>ir 
TTorfd, ii. p, 7). This side of agriculture has been worked out in 
much greater detail by E. Hahn in Veimter txnd Baubo and else- 
where. (ForAfrica, seethe references in Jevons, Introduction 
to the History of Religion, p. 240). 

2 . The earliest cultivated plants are not easy to 
define. The carvings on reindeer boms figured by 
Piette in his VArt pendant V6ne du Penne (plates 
17 and 14), and from him bj- Hoops ( Waldbaume 
und Kulturpfianzcn, pp. 278-9), come from Meso- 
Palmolithic strata, and undoubtedly represent ears 
of com. From a late Palseolithio stratum repre- 
sentations of an ear of winter barley {escourgeon), 
as still groivn in France, have been discovered 
(Piette, in Hoops, qp. cit. p. 280). In the rook- 
shelter of Mas-d’Azil, on the left bank of the 
Arise, Piette found in a transitional stratum be- 
tiveen Palmolithio and Neolithic a small heap of 
short oval grains of wheat, the precise character 
of which could not be determined, as, on being 
exposed, they turned to dust (Hoops, p. ^1). From 
another transitional stratum at Campigny, in the 
north of France, the print of a grain of barley has 
been found on a potsherd. From this period stones 
for grinding com have also been discovered. From 
the Neolithic pile-dwellings at Wangen, on the 
Lake of Constance, ‘ two varieties of wheat and 
the two -rowed barley were distinctly recognized 
both in whole ears and in the separate grain, the 
latter in quantities that could be measured in 
bushels’ (Munro, Lake Dwellings of Europe, p. 
497). Before the end of the Stone Age three 
species of wheat (Triticum vulgare, dicoccum, 
monococcum), probably three species of barley 
(Hordeum hexastichum, — this was the most widely 
spread, — distichum, tetrastichum), and two species 
of millet {Panicum miliaceum and italicum), were 
grown in Europe — naturally in greater varietj' in 
the south than in the north of Central Europe. 
Not only was flax cultivated, but weaving was 
practised [the fabrics are figured in Forrer and 
Messikommer’s Praehistorische Varia (Zurich, 
1889), [plates iv. and x.]. Vegetables — lentils, 
peas, beans, parsnips, and carrots — and poppies 
were cultivated, as well as vines and frmt trees 
(Heer, Pflanzen derlfahlbauten ; and, more recent 
and more general. Hoops as above, and Bnschan, 
Vorgcschichtliche Botanik). The precise characters 
of the grain figured on earlp Eg 5 -ptian monuments 
cannot, it is said, be identified. But both in Egj-pt 
and in Clialdoea it early became the practice to ex- 
press the value of land in temis of wheat (Maspero, 
VOrient dassique, i. p. 761, n. 2). As alroadj- 
pointed out, botanists regard Mesopotamia and the 
countries bordering upon it as probablj' the original 
home of wheat and barley. As the earliest cultiva 
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tion of them in Europe appears in the warmer 
inten'als between successive ages of ice, in the eM- 
lier of which ice probably extended as far as the 
Alps, in the latter to the latitude of London and 
Berlin, they clearly must have been introduced 
from the Mediterranean basin. It is hardly to be 
expected that evidence of grain cultivatiim will be 
found in the British Isles or other parts of Northern 
Europe in strata corresponding to those in which 
Piette has found them in the south of France, for, 
as Nehring has shown ( Vber Tundren und Steppen 
der Jctzt- und Vorzeit, 1890), a period when these 
countries consisted of tundras &nd steppes like those 
of modem Siberia must be postulated as existing 
for some considerable time after the end of the Ice 
Age, In such an area, where ice still exists below 
the surface, agriculture would be impossible. Im- 
portation, moreover, from Asia through Bussia 
would have been equally impossible at this period, 
the Caspian then extending much farther to the 
north and west, while the northern Algean did not 
exist (see Eatzel’s map in SSGW, 1900). From the 
earliest literature of the Indo-Germanic peoples — 
the Vedas — it is clear that, though the early Hindus 
of this stock had large flocks and herds, they also 
practised agriculture. But the meaning of the word 
yava-s which they apply to grain, and which is 
etymologically identical with the Greek frid, ‘spelt,’ 
is hard to define. Its modem representative in 
Persia, Baluchistan, and India seems always to 
mean barley. A word for com, however, is very 
likely to vary its meaning according to latitude. 
Thus, in English, corn means to an Englishman 
wheat, to a Scotsman oats, to an American of the 
United States maize. The same word amongst 
other peoples of the same stock is variously applied, 
meaning to a North German rye, and in Scandi- 
navia barley. The Greeks knew and cultivated 
wheat, barlej, and two kinds of millet. In the 
classical period the Romans cultivated the same 
cereals, though the poets write of far, ‘ spelt,’ as 
being the gram which formed the food of the early 
Romans. The Roman word for wheat, tritieum, 
is in origin an adjective, and must have originally 
meant the threshed or milled grain, from tero, 
‘rub, pound.’ Oats and rye are not suitable for 
warm countries, and were not cultivated by the 
Greeks and Romans. Oats {^p6nos) and rye (/3p(fa) 
were both known to the Greeks from Thrace. From 
toe former, Dionysos, who came into Greece from 
Thrace, got the epithet of pp6fxio7f as being in his 
northern home a god of beer, not, as in Greece, 
“ (J- E. Harrison, Trolcgtymcna, p. 416) 

Schrader (m Hehn’s Kulturpflanzen und Hausticrc’ 
p. 553) quotes Dieuches, a doctor of the 4th cent. B.c.’ 
for oat meal, which was regarded as superior to 
barley meal. In both Greece and Rome, probably 
barley played a great part in early times. It is to 
r? that/ar « etymologically identical with 

the English Jere and 6ar-ley. The most plausible 
explanation of the name of the Greek goddess 
Persephone or Pherrephatta (the name occurs in a 
great variety of fornis in the difi'erent Greek dia- 
lects) was ‘ the barley-kiUer,’ toe first element in 
the name being from the same root as/ar and here. 
Thm harmonizes well with the functions of Per- 
sepnone, who is queen of the underworld during 
the four months which elapse between the plantini 
ot tbe autumn-sown grain and spring. ® 

^ Implements.— The operations of the farmer 
vary accortong to the season of the year, and the 
implements varies according to the 
nature of the operations. For Europe the earliest 

ichSpsT Homer. On the shield of 

^ scenes are depicted, three of 

which represent the seasons when the farmer’s life 
IS busiest (Riad, xviii. 541 fl.). On the first it 
shown a nch fallow in which' many Kmen 


are driving their teams this way and that: manv 
because, according to Professor Ridgeway’s ex- 
planation of the scene [JRS vi. p. 336), the land 
that is being ploughed is the common land of the 
community, and the ploughing must be begun hy 
all the holders at the same time— an ancient 
practice which is still commemorated in England by 
Plough Monday, the first Monday after Twelfth 
Night. The field is broad, and is for triple plough- 
iag(€vpciav rpliroKov, 542). When the ploughers reach 
the headland (reXo-ov ipcipr/s), a man comes forward 
and offers them a drink. ‘They then turn their 
team along the furrow, eager to reach the headland 
of the deep fallow.’ This eagerness is sometimes 
explained, rather naively, as arising from the 
prospect of a drink at the other end. More pro- 
bably the emphasis rests upon the epithet deep. 
A fallow speedily becomes covered ■with grass and 
weeds, which, with the very ineffective plough that 
is still used in Greece, makes ploughing a hard 
task, even for a strong man. In modem times, 
even with the best plough, the breaking up of old 

E asture (which with improved implements would 
e a task of a similar nature) is a very difficult 
matter. The threefold ploughing was required 
partly, no doubt, because the ancient plough was 
so inefeotive. In Egypt, where the ploughing was 
done in a much more yielding soil, a man is repre- 
sented (nob in the earliest art) as preceding the 
plough with a mattock, for the plough has no 
coulter. That Homer looked upon ploughing 
fallow as very hard work is clear from other 
passages, in which we are told that ‘ he who has 
been holding the plough (trrjKTbv iporpoy) in a fallow 
all day is glad when the sun goes down and he 
can hie him home to supper, though his knees 
totter beneath him as he goes’ {Od. xiii. 31-34). 
The oxen in the yoke also feel the strain [II. xiii. 
705). Hence, xvith the development of the plough 
and of a system of tillage, agriculture of necessity 
passed more into the hands of men. _ Moreover, 
when a pastoral people turns to agriculture, it 
objects to women having to do ■with the cattle. 
‘Among the Bechuanas the men never allow the 
women to touch their cattle. The ploughs cannot 
be used except by the help of cattle, and therefore 
tbe men have now to do the heavy work’ _(E. 
Holub, JAIx. p. 11). In countries where cultiva- 
tion is carried on in gardens rather thaii in fields, 
the hoe or mattock remains the regular implement 
of cultivation. Such countries are the South Sm 
I slands and a great part of China. So also in the 

world of the gods. Demeter handed over agriculture, 

so far as plougliing was concerned, to Tnptolemus, 
who, as the Homeric hymn to Demeter tells vs, 
till then was but a prince {eepurrorSbo! ^oiriXfw, 
473) of Eleusis. Henceforth his name, whatever 
its original meaning, is identified ivith Tpliro\(it, 
the word for the tri^e ploughing. It is, however, 
probably only Athenian pride that makes plough- 
ing take its rise in the little plain of Eleusis, In 
such little plains in the Hebrides, the crwcArom, the 
little crooked spade, is hardly yet extinct, the 
plough, in all probability, took its origin in larger 
areas with deeper soil. Such an area was Bceotia, 
from which comes the earliest European pewni on 
agriculture, Hesiod’s Worlcs and Days. A «ni 
better example of an area suited for the plough i 
Thessaly, the bed of an earlier inland sea, arame 
when the Peneus cut its way through the ", 
Tempe. Eleusis had traditions of a connexion wii 
the far north of Greece and Thrace, and it 
nificant that the word Triptolcmus by ™ 
stead of p preserves a feature vyhich, m histonw 
names, is specially characteristic of Nortne 
Greece. 

It is unneoessaiT to suppose that the plough WM 
only in one place. Its simplest form is a forked stick wan 
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Of the limbs cut oS short. The stump \nth its sharp point forms 
the sole and the cutting ed^ of the plough, the long branch 
forms the handle. In this form, pushed along by the handle, 
the plough is able only to make a shallow groove. The next 
stage in its development is either to find a tree with two 
branches so arrang^ that one may form the handle * and the 
other penetrate the ground, while the trunk forms the pole, or 
to attach to the simpler forked stick another branch at right 
angles. This forms the pole, and by means of it some powerful 
pulling force may be applied. This force may either be hoi's, as 
in an Egj’ptian representation of ploughing, or some of the 
lower animals,— cows, bullocks, buffaloes, or mules. In Egj’ptlan 
art the ass is never represented in the plough ; but Varro (i. 20. 
4) Bay's the ass v.ixs used in Campania. The Greeks preferred 

*1 1 . ♦!.- Homer (IL x. 352- 

I . • ■ by a buffalo. Its 

■ • ?ged through the land 

■ ^ ' * ■ 422). The Greeks had 

not discarded the plough made of a forked stick (auroyvov) in 
Hesiod's time, though Mth he and Homer know a more elabor- 
ate form, the mortised plough (Tn;KTbv«porpoi') Hesiod (U*. and 
D. 4S2-434) advises the farmer to have one of each kind in case 
of accidents. The more primitive form is to be of holm-oak, 
which is fitted into a shoe to the front end of which the 

share, when it had been discovered, Vi*as attached. In Hesiod's 
time the pole ^^'as connected to the rest of the plough by wc^eo 
pegs ; in the Egi*pt!an plough it is simply bound fast by a rope 
(for full details of the Egy-ptian plough, see an article by U. 
Schafer In the Annual the Bntith School at Athens, x. p. 
127 fl.). The wood for the plough la to be cut in the autumn, be- 
cause it is then less likely to suffer from dry-rot. A piece of the 
proper shape may not be easy to find. The pole is to be of bay or 
elm, the shoe of oak. Hesiod is a cautious farmer, and wi^cs 
cverj'thing to be steady. His yoke of oxen are to be nine years 
old, his ploughman forty. Such oxen will not be restive, such 
a ploughman will attend to his work and not gaze after his 
comraofes (444). 

To a aimtlar or even less advanced stage of civilization belong 
the primitive ploughs which arc represented in rock drawings 
on the Orders of F^nce and Italy and in Sweden. In these , 
the plough consists of (1) a bent branch to which (2) the pole is | 
attache<£ Hear the end of the pole a cross-bar is attached 
which crosses the foreheads of the oxen, and, as in andent 
Greece and Egypt, and largely in the East still, is fixed to the 
horns (see the figures in Sophus Jiuller's UrgescJiiehte Europas, 
p. 147 )l There are no reins ; as is shown in one of the scenes 
represented, a second man l^s the oxen. By .the time of the 
Roman writers the form of the plough had developed consider- 
ably. CJato and Varro dve no details, but the elder Pliny was 
acquainted u-ith the coulter and with several varieties of plough- , 
share. In his time a recent improvement bad been made in I 
Bhstia by adding two wheels. A plough of this kind !s figured , 
by Dr. E. B. Tylot {JAI x, p. 79). As he says, the modem English 
plough * improves upon this rather in details of construction and 
material than In essential principle.' But the descendant of 
this is the 'grubber,* or the drill plough ; the ordinary plough . 
arises from the first type by the addition of a mould-board. I 

Heedless to say, this and all other operations of husbandry , 
were rejr^ated by the stars. Certain days were fortunate for cer- 
tain operations, and others not, as Is expounded in the latter 
part of Hesiod's D'oribs and and is obsen'ed in all countries. 

The earliest form of harrowing is, no doubt, represented by the 
man with a mattock, who follows the Egjptian ploughman and 
breaks the clods. 'Let the slave who louoxvs a little behind,' 

says Hesiod of ' ■ * . 'give the birds 

some trouble ' ■ ' the Egyptians 

once trod in t 4 . a Egyptian art 

only sheep are so represented (Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, 
p. 429), though Herodotus (iL 14) says that below Memphis 
swine were regularly so used. On the isthmus of Panama it is 
possible to dispense with harrowing, because the brushwood is 
left lying on the ground, and the seeds are scattered amongst 
it (B^croft, L p. 769). In St. Hilda, Martin observed that the 
harrow, which was entirely of w'ood, bad teeth only at the front 
end, because wood w'as so scarce. The place of others was 
taken by ‘long tangles of sea-ware tied to the harrow by the 
ends; me roots hanging loose behind scatter the clods 
broken by the wooden teeth '(A Voyage to St. Kilda (1755), p. 
18). Pliny (xviiL 20) recognizes both a hurdle and a mattock 
(rostrum) for this purpose. 

The scene upon the shield of Achilles to represent summer 
is the cutting of the com on a prince’s private estate (reVow 
650). 

were engaged in i '• ' 

brought them fr . . - 

in Egyptian art, where the sickle w'as serrated. Such serrated 
sickles go back to the Stone Age (Flinders Petrie, JUahxm, 
Eahun, and Gurob, Pi. viL Fig. 27). ^ The early Greek sickle 
must also have been serrate^ as is the verb used of 

sharpening it in Hesiod (see IForJfcs’and Days, SS7, with Paley’s 
note). Some Egyptian figures arc represent as pulling tte 
grain up by the roots. This may have been to avoid wasting 
.• -. 1 . — iq Pliny (xvili. 47), was only about 

n . . ■ " Iry sandy' subsoil. In St. KUda, ac- 

was pulled up by the roots in orfer 
to nave u as luug as possiuie for t^tch, a rule, in ancient 

* In Sir C. Fellows’ sketch (Journal tmffen during an 
cuTsian tn Asia Minor, p. 71), the stump is the part on which the 
share is fitted, ^e same kind of plough is atill used in some of 
the Greek islands. 


times, most of the straw aa-’ a--* ' — 

set on fire or ploughed in he ■ ■ . • 

observed (xviii. 72) that the • ' ' . 

straw was required for thatch or for fodder. 

Between seedtime and harv’est.in most countries ^oetn^ has to 
be done. UTiere the crops have to be hoed, this work is often 
left to women. In Greek agriculture, at least of the 5th and 
later centuries B.a, this work was done by men, and to leave it 
undone was regarded as very bad farming (Xenophon, Oecon- 
omieut, xviL 12 ; Theocritus, x. 14X 

For a\l the operations o! husbandry a cart or 
waggon is of importance. The employment of the 
cart 13 slower in developing than that of the plough, 
partly because extencied use of it demanos good 
roads. The prudent Hesiod advises the farmer to 
have his cart ready in good time against the spring. 
*for it is easy to say, “Let me have a pair of oxen 
and a cart,” and it is easj^ to answer, “Ko, my 
oxen have field work to do. The man wise in his 
OUT! conceit says he will make a cart for himself, 
poor fool, and does not even know that there are a 
hundred pieces of wood in a cart, which he must 
take care to have in store by him beforehand * {^. 
cit. 453-457). Yet in some parts of the British 
Islands which are now famous for agriculture there 
were few or no carts as late as the middle of the 
18th century. In Aberdeenshire, crops were even 
then carried from the field and manure from the 
farmyard in currachs, a sort of wicker panniers 
hung on either side of a crook saddle, while com 
was taken to the mill or the seaport in sacks upon 
horseback (Pratt, Buchan^, p. 19). Pennant ob- 
served in Caithness that the beasts of burden 
were the women. ‘ They turn their patient backs 
to the dunghills, and receive in their keizes, or 
baskets, as much as their lords and masters think 
fit to fling in with their pitchforks, and then trudge 
to the fields in droves of sixty or seventy* (Tour tn 
Scotland in 1769, 3rd ed. p. 168). The first 
mechanical method of transporting heavy weights 
was, no doubt, upon a sled, a rough frame of wood 
with stout cross-Wrs, or a hurdle. A good speci- 
men of the Egj'pUan sled for carrying corn-sacks is 
figured in H. SenSferis article in the Anmial of the 
British School at Athens, x. p. 139). Varro tells us 
thatmanure yvas taken to the fields upon hurdles for 
the purpose (emtes sicrcorariac, i. 22, 3). This was 
an old Koman practice, as the list of necessaries 
for a farm which he is quoting is taken from Cato 
(de AgricuUura, x.). Cato, however, also provides 
three asses with panniers for this purpose (asinos 
' omatos clitdlarios gui stercus vcctent tris), so^ that 
I the crates, as they are mentioned next to the iiy^, 
j a kind of rake, may have been used for harrowing 
I in the manure after it was spread upon the fields. 

I A cart without wheels was formerly ■uddelv used 
in the mountainous parts of Britain, and is still used 
in Ireland, the shafts being continued to form the 
frame, with their ends resting on the ground. The 
body of the cart was formed by two semicircular 
bows of wood, the ends of which were fastened to 
the shaft poles. These hows were kept in posi- 
tion by a oar running between their apices. The 
shaft poles were kept in position by cross-bars, 
and the bows also bad cross-pieces; so that the 
shape of the body was tliat of a tUt-cart (these are 
illustrated in Dr. Haddon’s Study of Man, 165 S’.). 

A great advance in the development of the cart 
is marked by the introduction of wheels. The 
early history of the wheel is not clear. As, in the 
early heavy waggon, the axle and wheels turn 
together, it is obvious that wheels and axle in one 
block might have developed out of rollers. This 
view is adopted by Dr. Tylor (cTA/x. p. T9), and 
doubtfully by Dr. Haddon (Stiuly of Man, p. 173). 
Such a primitive arrangement is still to be found 
in Portugal. On the other hand. Professor Ridge- 
way contends {Origin and Influence of the Thorough- 
bred Horse, p. 488) that the war chariot uuth 
spoked wheels is earlier than the ox cart, which 
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was modelled upon it. The body of the cart n as a 
creel of wicker work, which could be removed at 
ivill. Of farm carts the Romans had two kinds— 
two-wheeled (plaustrum) and four-wheeled wtaw- 
strum maius). Since they are termed strtdmtia 
plaustra (Virgil, Georgies, iii. 636) it is evident 
that they moved with much creaking, liM the 
‘eroaning’ or ‘singing’ carts of Spam and rortu- 
gal (Haddon, Sti^y of Mian, p. 186 ff.). The noise 
18 caused by ‘the friction of the axle against the 
wedges in the floor of the waggon which keep it 
in its place’ (Haddon, p. 189). The cattle were 
harnessed to the pole by a yoke which was fastened 
by a pin near the end oi the pole, and lashed 
tightly with a thong or cord. Some kind of strap 
■was fastened across under the neck of the animals. 
The modem forms are figured by Sir C. Fellows 
{Journal, p. 71), the ancient E^ptian by Schafer 
in the article already mentioned. 

4 . Since in the countries round the Eastern Medi- 
terranean the corn harvest comes on in May and 
June, the industi-y of autumn is the ingathering 
of tree fruit and tiie making of -wine and olive oil, 
just as the making of cider is a characteristic 
autumn occupation of England, and on the Saxon 
font at Burnham Deepdale, in Norfolk (which has 
twelve scenes representing the months), is taken 
as the typical occupation for October. Hence the 
■vintage is taken for the autumn scene upon the 
shield of Achilles. The young men and maidens 
carry the fmit in wicker baskets, a lad plays on 
the lyre and sings to them, and they join in sing- 
ing and dancing {II. xviii. 561 ff.). The vine grows 
wild round the Mediterranean, and in Asia as far 
as the Himalayas. Grape seeds have been found 
in pile-dwellings of tire later Stone Age in Italy, 
and of at least the Bronze Age in Switzerland, 
and vine leaves have been discovered in the tufa 
round Montpellier and Meyrargue in Provence 
(de Candolle, Cultivated Plants, p. 192). The use 
of wine_was_ probably introducea to the Greeks 
from Asia Minor or Thrace. Hesiod contemplates 
that his farmer may make a voyage after harvest, 
but adjures him not to wait for the new wine, in 
case of bad weather {op. cit. 663 ff.). Such a 
voyage from Bceotia would probably be to Lesbos, 
or the adjacent mainland, which was famous for 
Its wine. According to all tradition, the use of 
wine and the culture of the grape were later in 
Italy, still more so in the countries north of the 
Ams (Schrader, Reallexikon, s.v. ’ Wein’). 

_ The last of the crops which had more than a local 
importance was that of the olive. According to de 
Candolle_ {Origin of Cultivated Plants, pT 283), 
its prehistoric area probably extended from Syria 
towards Greece.’ At Athens, till the development 
of the mines at Laurium, the trade in olive oil was 
the only important export industry, the soU being 
thin and ill adapted for agriculture. The olive 
indeed, was supposed to be the speciai gift of the 
patron goddess Athene, and the sacred olive trees 
were protected from harm by heavy penalties. No 
heavy penalties alone 
protected all produce, whether of domesticated 
plants or animals, against the instinct of primitive 
® for immediate use without re! 
gard to futare loss (see Tabu and Totemism). The 
olive’ as the Latin form of the word shows, spread 
from Greece to Italy, and from Italy again to the 
north of Europe. It is clear from Cato and Varro 
that in their time the vine and olive crops wwe 
regarded as of much greater importance tLn the 
growing of cereals. This was the result of Ihl 
Hannibal devastated rurM 
fhtYr,’ ^■iffioultural population had to flee to 
the towns for protection, and stay there for half n. 
generation whlie the war lasted, Vd the farSLs 
themselves were drafted into the army, men 


the war was over, the rustics had no capital where, 
with to restore their farms ; the State was unable 
to help them, and the wealthy quietly annexed 
the derelict farms of the poor. "VVith the develop, 
ment of an Empire outside Italy, com came m 
payment of taxes from the subject States. With 
curious lack of economic insight. Gains Gracchus 
who was anxious to restore the rural population! 
caused this imported com to be sold at less than 
its market value, with the result of making it 
impossible to grow com for sale in Italy. 

It is impossible to enter here into the more 
advanced departments of agriculture, the use of 
irrigation, which developed early in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, and which is also recognized by 
Homer ; and the cultivation of fruit trees by prun- 
ing and grafting. Wallace observed {Travels, 
p. 335) that the natives on the Amazon never 
pruned or did anything else to their fruit trees. 
On the other hand, the labourers imported from 
Melanesia into Queensland were much surprised 
to find black men who had no garden. In the 
Melanesian islands, in Sarawak, and elsewhere, 
irrigation has long been practised (Codrington, Ik 
Melanesians, p. 303 ; Sarawak, i. p. 406). 

After the com harvest was finished, the com had 
to be threshed. This was done by oxen treading 
it out on the hard threshing-floor [for the making 
of which Varro and Virgil {Georgics,i. 178-180) give 
careful directions], or by dragging over it a sledge 
or heavy toothed plank, as was the Roman prac- 
tice, and as is still done in Asia Minor (Fellows, 
Travels, p. 51). (Prehistoric methods were pro- 
bably much simpler, the com possibly being 
stripped from the ear by hand). The com was 
stored for winter use in carefully plastered under, 
ground chambers, so as to escape, as far as poss- 
ible, the ravages of vermin. As we have seen, 
com was stored even in the Stone Age. 

The last task in the preparation of corn for food 
prior to cooking it was the making of it into meal 
or flour. Piette found mbbing stones in a late 
stratum of the Palmolithio Age (Hoops, p. 280), 
though these were not necessarily used for com. 
Bancroft’s description (i. 653) of the methods of 
the aborigines of Yucatan probably represents 
approximately very ancient practice. The gram 
is first soaked, and then bruised on the rubbing 
stone and wetted occasionally till it becomes soft 
paste. From the rubbing stone develop the pestle 
and mortar of later times, which are often men- 
tioned in the life of ancient Athens. But the 
handmUl, with its heavy under atone and its 
lighter upper stone, which turns upon the 
goes back to the Stone Age (Hoops, p. 301 f. ; 
Schrader, Reallexikon, s.v. ‘ Mahlen ’). As they 
are often found in the graves of women, it is evi- 
dent that this also was one of the duties of early 
woman, as indeed is clear from the literature of all 
countries from the earliest times. 

IiiTEBATORi!.— For Mesopotamia and Egypt the representations 
In art; Perrot-ChipieE for both ; theillustrabons m Wilkinso 
(the text is out of date) and Lepsius, Denkmal^atts 4 
and the books mentioned in wie text. F?!. fresco j Mesio , 
and incidentally Homer; Theophrastus, ffT' 
andde Causis Plantarum-, with many allusions In Anstou , 
Xenophon, and elsewhere (the Geopantca belongs to me 
Roman Empire, but contains information from earlier soure x 
For Rome: Cato (its present is not the fngb’®’. 
work) ; Varro, who professes to have read ! 

and Latin works on the subject, and was himself 
Virgil, who, as a farmer’s son, and himself a 
the Georgies with knowledge and interest, though no , 
course, in technical fashion (the Horetum a^buted m mm 
gives an excellent account of a day in the life of a simpm tn j. 
Columella, elaborate but inexact ; Palladius, the gream ^ 
of whose work is arranged as a farmer’s year, and nan 
influence in the Middle Ages. Detailed accounts of 
Roman agriculture will be found in Baumeisters 
des Hass. AlUrtums, s.v. ‘Ackerbau;’ 

and Pauly, s.v. ' Ackerbau ’ [this, though old, still contomB ^ 

that is useful). The agriculture of the “S’jtuts 

treated in the various Bible Dictionaries ; Indian agr 
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In the Vedic Ape by Zimmer, Altindiichts Lehen. General 
accounts, specially for the Indo-Germanic peoples, are given, 
with full references to literature, in Schrader's Spraehver- 
^Ifichunp nnrf Urgeschichte [a new edition is in course of 
publication] and Reallexikon der indogermanitchen Altertums- 
cnnde. Cf. also Behlen, Der Pjliig und dot Pjlugen bei den 
Rbmem und in ilittet Europa in vorgeschichtlicher Zeit (Dillen- 
burg, 1901)', Meringer, Indo-germanisehe Forschungen, xvi. 
18311., xvii. 100 IT. (with manj' illustrations). The cultivated 

— * — .-j * p ... (Origin of Cultivated Plants^ 

e I tiud Eauvthiert t (ed. by 
. tldbdume und Eulturpjtanzen 

■ ' ' ■ These works give fuU refer- 

■ ■ ■ gins of agriculture are treated 

also by Hahn, Die Eaustiere, 1890, Demeter und DaubOf 1896, 
and Dae Alter der ecirthecbaftliehen Eultur der Jtlenechheit, 
1905 ; by Sophus Muller, Urgeschichte Europas, 1905; and by 
Hirt, Die Indogermanen, L, 1905. Mucke's book (Urgesch- 
ichte dee Acheroaues und der Viehzucht: Eine neue Theories 
1893) must be used with caution. P, GILES. 

AHERIA (Skr. akhetika, ‘a hunter’). — Ju Dra- 
\idian tribe of hunters, fowlers, and thieves, found 
in North India to the number of 35,447, of whom 
the majority inhabit the United Provinces and the 
Panjab. Their Ireligion is of the animistic type, 
and they worship a host of minor gods or godlings, 
and spirits not included in the orthodox Hindu 
Mntheon. Some, who are more influenced by 
Hinduism, follow Devi, the Mother-goddess ; but 
in the United Provinces their tribal god is Mekha- 
Bura (Skr. mesha-dsura, ‘the ram spirit’), of which 
they can give no account, but which probably repre- 
sents a primitive form of theriolatry. Guga or 
Zahir Pir, the famous saint round whom has been 
collected a curious cycle of legend, is worshipped 
by the agency of a Musalman ofiiciant (Crooke, 
Popular Religion, i. 211 f. ). Another Muhammadan 
saint worshipped by them is the Miyan or Miran 
Sabib of Amroha in the Jloradabad district, of 
whom also strange legends are told (Shea-Troyer, 
Da5ij<an,iii.235 ; Crooke, qp.ctf.i. 217). Inalower 
stage of animism is Jakhiya, who is apparently a 
deified sweeper, a member of which caste attends 
his shrine. To him a pig is sacrificed, and the 
sweeper officiant rubs a little of the blood upon the 
foreheads of children to repel evil spirits. Barai 
and Chamar, two of the common village godlings, 
are also worshipped. To the latter the oflering is a 
cake of wheat, but in serious cases a ram is ofl'ered, 
the flesh of which is then and there consumed in 
the presence of the god. It is a curious fact that 
the Aherias have appropriated as their patron saint 
Vfilmlki, the mythical compiler of the epic of the 
Kfimayana. The sacrifices to the tribal godlings 
are generally performed by a member of the family 
which makes the offering, not by a regular priest. 
In some cases where the victim is not actually 
slain, it is released after blood has been drawn from 
its ear. The Aherias stand in great fear of the 
ghosts of the dead ; and when they cremate a 
corpse, they fling pebbles in the direction of the 
pyre as they return home, in order to prevent the 
spirit from accompanying them. 

LmRATCRE. — Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-Western 
Prorincei and Oudh, 1896, L 45 ff,. Pedlar Religion and Folk- 
lore of Northern India, new ed. 1^6, iL 57. 

j 'W. Crooke. 

J AHIMSA. — Ahimsd is the Indian doctrine of 
non-injury, that is, to all living things (men and 
animals). It first finds expression in a mystical 
passage in the Chandogya Upanishad (3. 17), where 
five ethical qualities, one being ahimsd, are said to 
be equivalent to a part of the sacrifice of which the 
whole life of man is made an epitome. This is not 
exactly the same as the Hebrew prophet’s ‘ I will 
have mercy and not sacrifice,’ but it comes near to 
it. The date of this document may be the 7th pent. 
B.c. This was also the probable time of the rise of 
the Jains, who made the non-injury doctrine ajead- 
ing tenet of their school. (See, for instance, Acha- 
ranga Sntta 1. 4. 2, translated by Jacobi, Jaina 
Sulror, \. 39], It is the first of the five vows of the 


Jain ascetics (t5. p. xxiii.) ; and they carried it to 
great extremes, not driving away vermin from their 
clothes or bodies, and carrying a filter and a broom 
to save minute insects in the water they' drank or 
on the CTound where they sat (i6. p. xxvii). 

The doctrine has been common ground in all 
Indian sects from that time to the present. But 
each school of thonghtlooks at it in a different way, 
and carries it out in practice in diflerent degrees. 
The early Buddhists adopted it fully, but drew the 
line at what we should now call ordinary, reason- 
able humanity. It occurs tirice in the eightfold 
path, — no doubt the very essence of Buddhism, — 
hrst under right aspiration, and again under right 
conduct (Majjliima iii. 251=Sariiyutta v. 9). It is 
the first in the Ten Precepts for the Order [sikkha- 
paddni), and therefore of the five rules of conduct 
for l^men (paheha sitdni), which correspond to the 
first five of the Precepts (Vinaya i. 83, Angnttara 
iih 203). It is the subject of the first paragraph of 
the old tract on conduct, the Silas, which is cer- 
tainly one of the very oldest of extant Buddhist 
documents, and is incorporated bodily into so many 
of the Snttantas (Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the 
Buddha, i. 3, 4). Asoka made it the subject of 
the first and second of the Rock Edicts in which 
he recommended his religion to his people, and 
refers again to it in the fourth. But he had long 
been a Buddhist before, in the first Edict, he pro- 
claimed himself a vegetarian. The rule of the 
Buddhist Order was to accept any food offered to 
them on their round for alms; when Devadatta 
demanded a more stringent rule, the Buddha ex- 
pressly refused to make any change ( Vinaya Texts, 
li. 117, iii. 253) ; and a much-quoted hymn, the 
Amagandha Sutta (translated by Fausbdll, SBB 
X. 40), put into the month of Kassapa the Buddha, 
lays down that it is not the eating of flesh that 
defiiles a man, but the doing of eril deeds. The 
Buddhist application of the principle difiers, there- 
fore, from the Jain. 

It would be a long, and not very useful, task to 
trace the diflerent degrees in which the theory has 
been subsequently held. It is sufficient to note 
that the less stringent view has prevailed. At the 
end of the long Buddhist domination the practice 
of animal sacrifices had ceased, and though with 
the revival of Brahman influence an attempt was 
made to restore them, it failed. The use of meat 
as food had been given up, and has never revived. 
But the Indians have not become strict vegetarians. 
Dried fish is still widely eaten ; and though there 
is a deep-rooted aversion to taking animal life of 
any other kind, the treatment of living animals, 
draught oxen and camels for instance, is not 
always thoughtful. Nowhere else, however, has 
the doctrine of ahimsd had so great and long-con- 
tinued an influence on national character. 

T. W. Rffi's Davids. 

AHIQAR, THE STORY OF — In several 
versions of the Thousand and One Nights, the 
story of the sage Ahiqar (Raikar, Rikar, etc. ; cf. 
on the original form of the name, Lidzb. in ThLZ, 
1899, col. 60S) is to be found. The tale is derived 
from a compilation which was circulated especi- 
ally among the Christians of Syria (cf. Lidzb. in 
ZDMG i. 1896, p. 152). The contents of the story 
are as follows : — AfiiqSr is minister of Sennacherib, 
long of Assyria. He is already sixty years old, and 
has sixty wives in sixty palaces, but no son. He has 
recourse to the gods (in the Armenian version, to 
Belshim, Shimil and Shamin; cf. on this Lidzb. 
in Ephem. i. p. 259) and prays for children, but re- 
ceives the re^y that they have been denied to him, 
and is advised to adopt his nephew Nadan, and 
to bring him up instead of a son. Ahiqar does so, 
devoting the greatest care to the physical and intel- 
lectuM culture of his nephew, but the young man 
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turns out a failure. He squanders the property of 
Ahiqar and commits all kinds of crimes. When 
he is on this account called in question by Ahiqar, 
Nadan seeks to devise means to remove his uncle. 
He contrives an intrigue to represent hirn as a 
traitor to the king. The king is deceived, and 
condemns Alhiqar to death. However, Ahiqar and 
his wife Ashfeghni succeed in influencing the exe- 
cutioner to spare his life, and to execute in his 
stead a slave who had been condemned to death. 
Ahiqar is kept concealed by his wife, and is gener- 
ally supposed to be dead. The news, too, reaches 
the ears of Sennacherib’s rival, Pharaoh of Ewpt, 


and encourages him to impose on Sennacherib 
the task of building him a palace between heaven 
and earth. If Sennacherib should be able to carry 
out this demand, he would pay to him the income 
of his empire for three years ; but if not, Sen- 
nacherib must do the same to him. Of all the 
advisers of the king, no one is able to comply with 
the demand of Pharaoh — least of all, Nadan. The 
king is in the greatest extremity, and bitterly re- 
pents the removal of Ahiqar. Then the executioner 
discloses the fact that he, at the time of the com- 
mand of the king, did not carry out Ahiqar’s exe- 
cution, and that he is still alive. On hearing 
this, the king is highly delighted, releases Ahiqar, 
and sends him to Egypt. He easily solves all pro- 
blems proposed by Pharaoh, and the latter has to 
pay the tribute and still other sums to Sennacherib. 
After his return home, AhiqSr is again installed in 
his old position, and his nephew is unconditionally 
handed over to him. Ahiqiir reproaches him for 
his actions, and the effect on Nadan is so strong 
that he_ ‘swelled up like a skin ’ and burst asunder. 

The importance of this narrative, from the side 
of the history of relirion, consists in the fact that, 
in all likelihood, it belongs to the lost literature 
of the Aramaeans of the pre-Christian era (cf. Lidzb. 
Sn ThLZ &xiA Ephem. l.c.). 'That the story had 
arisen in ancient times can he concluded from the 
consideration that the contents of the tale, rvith the 
names of both the principal heroes, are alluded 
to in the Book of Tobit (Id'**). The connexion of 
this passage in the Book of Tobit with the story 
of Ahiq&i was first recognized by G. Hoffmann 
{A.iiszuffe alts syrischcn A.kten pcvsischer Mdrtytcr^ 
p. 182), but he adopted the view that the story 
took its rise first in the Middle Ages under the 
influence of the passage in Tobit. However, the 
various versions of the story discovered since then 
make this supjposition untenable, and the priority 
of the stonr of Ahiqar is now generally recognized, 
ihe heathen character of the tale, too, cannot be 
mistaken, and this is especially prominent in the 
Among the sods mentioned in 
toe text, the God of heaven’ takes the first place, 
toe IS B elsamin, whose worship was widely diffused 
among the Semitic peoples in the last centuries B.c. 
and the first A.p. Especially instructive is the 
enot nf ' Ahiqar emphasizes the ascend- 

ency of B’elsamin as the ‘ God of heaven ’ over Bel 
sun^and moon (cf. Ephem. i. p. 259). 

rks mentioned in the text. 

, • ; Salhani, Conte# 

Si/zant, ZeiUckr. 
Kuhn, in the same, p. 127 ft,; 
p. 0/1 It • Lidzhai-cW' Lidzbarski, in the 

382 cTfI c! Dillon , Cokukl R,®' 

Ag-nes Smith Lewis.’ The Sto 
Arabic, Armenian, and Slav- ' 

“«ym (i89g)p. la.; 

(1900) p. 301 ff. (Eoumanlmi ver8mn?-^?®n’«v'’*^’ p' 
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AHlR.— An important tribe of agrieulturista 
and breeders of cattle, which at the Census of 2901 
numbered 9,806,475, of whom the vast majority ara 
found in Bengal (where it is by far the largest 
caste), the United and Central Erovinces, au| in 
smaller numbers throughout N. India. Their name 
connects them with the Abhiras, a people occupy, 
mg the Indus valley ; and Lassen’s view, that the 
Sudras, or servile caste of the Hindu polity, with 
the Abhiras and NishSdas, were a black, long- 
haired Indian race, occupying what is now the 
valley of Sind, is perhaps correct. Another sug- 
gestion, which would connect them with a Scythian 
tribe, the Abars, who are believed to have entered 
India in the let or 2nd cent. B.C., is less probable. 
In N. India their traditions connect them with 
Mathura, the holy land of Krishna ; and the JadQ- 
bansi, one of their subdivisions, claim descent 
from the YSdava tribe to which Krishna is said to 
have belonged ; while another, the Nandbansi of 
the United Provinces, the Nanda Ghosh of Bengal, 
claims as its ancestor Nanda, the foster-father of 
the divine child. 

I. Bengal. — In Bengal the caste is known as 
Goala (Skr. gopala, ‘a cowherd’), and in accord- 
ance with the legend of their descent they are 
generally worshipers of Krishna, and therefore 
poem hers of the vaishnava sect. But their cidt 
is of a much lower type than the pietistie form 
of Vaishnavism_ associated in Bengal ivitb the 
teaching of Chaitanya. Thus, they have a special 
feast, known as the Govardhan-puja, which takes 
its name from the holy Mathura hill associated 
with the cult of Krishna, at which they pray to s 
heap of boiled rice which is supposed to represent 
the hill, and make an offering of food, red-lead, 
turmeric, and flowers to every cow which they 
possess. In other parts the' worship is paid to a 
mass of cowdung made to represent a human form, 
presumably that of Krishna. A still more primi- 
tive rite is that described by Buchanan (in Martin, 
E. India, i. 194), when at the Divali, or Feast of 
Lamps, they tie together the feet of a pig, and Wye 
their cattle over the wretched animal until it is 
killed, after which they boil and eat the flesh in 
the fields, though on other occasions they are not 
permitted to taste pork. Here the pig was prob- 
ably originally a sacred animal, and is sacrament- 
ally slam to promote the fertility of the fields 
(Fra,zer, Golden Bought, ii. 366 ff.). 

^It is a curious prool ol the Si-mpathy which even Hindus oi 
high caste and social position exhibit Cowards the coarser side 
of Hinduism, that when, in 1S35, the English ofBcer in charged 
the Santa] country prohibited this brutal rite, a protest was 
immediately made in the Legislative Council of Bengal by one 
ol its members. It is satisfactory to find that the Lieutenant- 
Governor supported the acUon of his subordinate (North Induxn 
Notes and ttiieries, v. SS). 

In W. Bengal they have special reverence for the 
hero Lorik, round whom a cycle of curious legend 
centres, and for Ka4i Baba or KaSinath, the ^ost 
of a murdered Brahman, which is greatly fearw. 
If he be not propitiated, he brings disease upon the 
cattle ; and Kisley describes how, when the plague 
appears, ‘the village cattle are massed together, 
and cotton seed sprinkled over them. The fattest 
and sleekest animal being singled out, it is severely 
beaten ■with rods. The herd, scared by the noise, 
scamper off to the nearest shelter, followed by the 
scape-bull ; and by this means it is thought the 
murrain is stayed.’ 

2. United Provinces . — In the United Provinces, 
those members of the caste who are initiated into 
ny of the orthodox sects are either VaishnavM or 
Jaivas, the former preferring the cult of Krishna, 
the latter that of ^iva or of his consort Dm’i 
in some one of her many forms, in preference the 
goddess known as the Vindhyahasini Devi, who 
has her temple at Vindhyachal in the Mirz^ui 
district, and is supposed to be the guardian goouess 
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of the Vindhyan Hills. In Saharan{)nr they have 
tivo deities -who preside over marriage — Brahm 
Devata and Bar Devata, the former representing 
the great Hindu god Brahma, who has an image of 
gold in human form; the latter the hanyan tree 
(Hind. Imj-, Skr. vatn). On the night of the wed- 
ding the image of Brrihm Devata is brought by the 
goldsmith and placed upon the marriage-platform. 
uTjen the binding portion of the rite has Men per- 
formed, the bride and bridegroom offer to the image 
sandalwood, rice, flowers, incense, sweetmeats, and 
cakes, and light lamps before it. The women of 
the household then bury the image in the kitchen, 
and raise an eartlien platform over it. The mem- 
bers of the family worship this daily by pouring 
water over it, and on feast days offerings of milk 
and rich cakes are made to it. This is done until 
a second marriage takes place in the family, when 
it is dug up and removed, and its place is taken by 
a new image. This is a very curious snnival of 
Brahma worship among a people where we were 
unlikely to suspect its existence. Except in a few 
temples specially dedicated to this, the head of the 
Hindu triad, his cult has now largely fallen into 
disuse. The worship of the banyan tree is closely 
connected with the custom of trce-marriaM (Crooke, 
Popular Religion and Folk-lore of N. India, iL 115). 
Among the Ahir the bridegroom marks the trunk 
of the tree -with vermilion at the same time as he 
marks the parting of the bride’s hair with the same 
substance — a rite which is an obrious survival of 
the blood-covenant, marking the reception of the 
bride into a new kith and kin different from her 
own. 

Thej also worship the Panchoupir (see Pasch- 
PIRIVa) and various minor local gods, the most 
popular of whom is Kasinath, a deified ghost, at 
whose festival pots of milk are set to bou for the 
refreshment of the godling ; and one man, becoming 
possessed by the deity, pours the contents over his 
shoidder, and is said* never to be scalded. Their 
special cattle-god in the eastern parts of these 
Provinces is Bimath (Skr. vira-natha, ‘ hero-lord ’), 
who is represented by a collection of five wooden 
images rudely carved into human form. 

3. Central Provinces. — A similar quintette of 
gods of disease is worshipped in the (Central Pro- 
vinces. Here their principal deities are Diilha Deo, 
said to be a deified bridegroom who died on his 
wedding-day (see Dravidians), and Budha Deo, 
the chief god of the Gonds. As in Bengal, their 
chief festival is the Divali, when they go about be- 
decked with strings of cowry shells, singing and 
danci^. They also pay much respect to a deified 
man, Haridas Baba. He is said to have been a yogi 
ascetic, and to have possessed the power of separating 
his soul from his body at pleasure. One day he went 
in spirit to Benares, and left his body in the house 
of one of his disciples, an Ahir. As he did not 
return, and the people ascertained that a d^d body 
was lying in this house, they insisted that it should 
be burned. After this was done, Haridas returned, 
and when he found that his body had been bum^, 
he entered into another man, and through him in- 
formed the people what a terrible mistake had been 
made. In atonement for their error, they worship 
him to this day. We have here an excellent ex- 
ample of the world-wide belief in the separable soul. 
The beliefs of the Alilr in this Province are of a 
very primitive type, and Russell points to obrious 
suniv.als of totemism in the titles of some of the 
sub-castes. 

^ Deccan . — In the Deccan the Alilr are known 
as Gavll, which is the equivalent of Goals, e.xplained 
above. Here they are worshippers of the ordinary 
Hindu gods, — in particular of Si va-^and their priests 
aiejangams, or officiants of the iin^yat (wh. see) 
sect. Those known as Maratha Gopals worship 


the Alother-goddess, the Devi of Tuliapur in the 
Niz-im’s dominions, Kanhoba, Khandoba of Jeinri 
in the Poona district, and Mahasoba, with ofienngs 
of sandal paste, flowers, and food. Each family dem- 
cates a she-bnfialo to Kanhoba, or Krishna, rears 
her with care, and does not load her or sell her miUc 
and batter, but presents these to a Brahman. Fur- 
ther south in hUnara, the Collar, a kindred tribe, 
worship Krishna, Siva under the form of the terrible 
Kala Bhairava, and his consort Parvati. The rites 
in honour of these deities are performed after the 
Dingbat rule. 

S- Gaddi, Ghosi . — In N. India, when Ahir are 
converted to Islam, they are known as Ghosi (‘a 
shooter,’ Skr. ghush, ‘to shout after cattle’) or 
Gaddi, and follow the JIuhammadan rule, with 
some admixture of Dra vidian animism. In Bom bay 
they use many Hindu rites at marriage and birth, 
worship an image of the goddess Devi at the Dasahra 
festival, and of l.akshmi, the goddess of good lack, 
at the Divali, when they also adore the TulasI or 
holy basil plant, as at the Holi they worship the 
castor-oil plant. 

Quite distinct from these are the Gaddi of the 
Panjab Hills, of whose beliefs Rose has given a full 
account. Tk§y Rre nominally Hindus by religion, 
worshipping Siva ly preference, and, in addition 
to him, Nfigas or serpent gods, Siddhas or deified 
ascetics, Birs or heroes, and Devis or Mother- 
goddesses. ’The Kagas, probably as representing 
the earth in serpent form, receive an offering of 
beestings, male kids and lambs, first-fruits of all 
cre^, incense, and small cakes. 'Hie Siddhas, as 
befits their wandering life, are presented wifi a 
sack, stick, crutch, sandals, and thick bread cakes ; 
the Birs receive a he-goat, a thick woollen cloak, 
waistband, cap, and fine bread. They and the 
Siddhas are thus conceived as living a life in an- 
other world, much the same as that which they en- 
joyed on earth. The Devis, as female deities, receive 
vermilion and trinkets beloved by women, ardent 
spirits, and a goat. "Women have their special 
worship of KailQ, who is a Bir and the numen of 
abortion. Kailung is one of the chief Kagas or 
serpent gods. Like Siva, he is adored under the 
form of a sickle, which the god always carries when 
grazing his flocks. Besides these objects of worship, 
there are the autars (Skr. avalara, ‘ an incarnation 
of one of the greater gods’), a term here applied to 
the ghost of a person who has died childless, and 
who therefore is malignant and causes sickness. 
To propitiate this spirit, the sick person puts on 
clothes which are spMially made for him, and wears 
an image of the spirit round his neck. Thus clad, 
he worships the autar, an image of which is always 
kept near a stream. The clothes and image are 
worn as a memorial of the dead man, to keep him 
in mind and conciliate him. Besides these, they 
worship a host of malignant spirits — balal, the 
sprites of rivers and streams ; yoginis, or rock spirits ; 
rakshanis and hanasats, who are here regarded as 
akin to the yoginis, but are probably in their origin 
female demons (Skr. rahhasS ) ; and spirits of the 
wood (Skr. vanaspati, ‘king of the wood’). This 
would be quite m accordance with the belief of 
forest tribes, who naturally worship the spirits of 
trees, rocks, or rivers by which they are surrounded. 
Chungu is another demon who inhabits trees. He 
sucks the milk of cattle, and is propitiated with an 
offering of a coco-nut — a frequent form of commuta- 
tion of the original human rictim, the coco-nnt re- 
presenting the skull — aplough handle, almonds, and 
grimes — the usual farm^s grits. His effigy is made 
in Bout, and to this incense is offered. GungS, the 
demon who causes cattle disease, is propitiated by 
setting aside a griddle cake of bread until the final 
offerings can be made. Then a piece of iron, some- 
thing like a hockey stick, is made, and the deity 
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embodied in this is taken into the cattle shed, where 
he is worshipped hy the sacred fire on a Thnrsday. 
A he-goat is killed, and a few drops of the blood 
iprinlded on tlie iron. At the same time cakM are 
ofiered, and some are eaten by one member of the 
household, but not ly more than one, or the scourge 
^vill not abate ; the rest are buried in the earth. 
Every fourth year the deity is worshipped in the 
same fashion. Kailu is a demon worshipped by 
women after childbirth, by putting up a stone 
under a tree, which is sanctified by magic formulse 
(mantra) and then worshiped. A white goat, 
which may have a black head, is offered up to the 
demon by making an incision in the right ear and 
letting the blood fall on a white cloth— a good ex- 
ample of the commutation of the blood sacrifice. 
The woman eats some coarse suMr and dons the 
cloth, which she must wear nntQ it is worn out, 
thus maintaining a sacramental communion between 
the demon and herself. If any other woman should 
happen to wear the cloth, it would cause her divers 
bodUy ills. These facts regarding Gaddi relirion 
are specially interesting, as being one of the best 
extant accounts of Indian animism as shown in the 
Panjab Hills. 

LnxjUTTm*. — For Bengal: Dalton, Dacriptite Ethnology, 
314 f.; Tribuand CasiUt 2£9; Bnchanan Hamilton, 

in ilartin, Eagtem Jndva, 1 194 i-, ii. 133. For the cult of Lorik 
and KasI Bal^ : Galt, Bengal Canstu, 1901, L 197 ; Croolce, 
Popular Religion and Poli^lor^ It. 160 ; Risley, op. ciL i. 132 ; 
Sorih Indian A'otet and QuerUe^ t, 77. For the United Pro- 
i-inces: Crooke, Trilet and CasUi^ i. 63, iL 370, 419. For 
Rajpulana; Censut lUpcrt, 1901, L 133. For the Central Pro- 
\-inces ; Census Report^ 1901, L SO, 1S9; PASB Iriii. pt. L 297. 
For the Deccan and Ooncao : BoTnbay Gazetteer^ xv. pt. L 297, 
xviL 151, 1S4 ; PASB L 43. For the Panjab : Rose, Census 
Report, 1901, 1 119fl. "W. CrOOKE. 


AHMADAB5D, AHMEDSbAd.— C hief city 
of the district of that name in the province of 
Gujarat; founded in A.D. 1413 ly Ahmad Shah, 
from whom it takes its name, and during the 16th 
and 17th cents, one of the most splendid cities of 
W. ^dia. The religious huildings illustrate the 
conflict of the Muhammadan style with that of the 
Jains to which it succeeded. 


*Ihe tiuth of the matter,' writes Fergnsson, ‘is, the Ma 
homedans had torced themselves upon the most civilized ant 
most essentially building race at that time in India, and thi 
t^Iokyas conquered their conquerors, and forced them t< 
Mopt forms and ornaments which were superior to any th( 
invaders knew or could have introduced. The result is a styli 
which combines all the elegance and finish of Jaina and Chalufc 
yan art, with a certain largeness of conception which the Hindi 
never qmte attained, bat which is characteristic of thepeooli 
who at that time were subjecting an India to their sway.’ 

Among these buildings the Jami* Masjid, oi 
CathedrM Mosque, though not remarkable for size, 
IS one of the most beautiful mosques in tbe East 
^is and other buildings of the same class, follow- 
mg ‘the most elegant and instructive of Indo- 
oarn^mc^ styles,’ were built during the century and 
a haff of mdependent rule (A.D. 1413-1573). Theii 
tombs are equally remarkable, that of the ginp 
Mahmud Begada being one of the most splendid 
sepulchres m India. 

LiTzaArcE*. — Fergnsson, Hist, of Indian and Eajrt.r^ 
Archiloclure, fiSfifit; Bombay GazetUer, iv. 2 fi 2 ff., iz. pt. i, 131, 

, '^^OMS^The .^oma are Shans belonning to 
the _CTeat Ta: family of the human race? 'This 
famw extends from the Gulf of Siam northwards 
mto Y_un-nan and thence westward to Assam If 
compnsM seveml divisions, viz. the Siamese, Laos, 

(Chinese Shans) 
^amtiandAhoim* According ta Dr. Grierson 
the Tai race, m its different branches, is beyond 

W Peninsula, and even in parts 

beyond the Penmsnla, and it is certainly the 
numerous. Its members are to be found from 



and from Bangkok to the interior of ‘Sfin-naa.* 
The Ahoms used to call themselves not ‘ Ahoin,’bnt, 
like the Northern Shans, ‘Tai,’ Regarding ths 
etymology of the word ‘Ahom’ there has been soms 
discussion, and various views have been expressed 
Dr. Grierson seems to incline to the opinion that 
the word is a corruption of Aeham. Ehan is ths 
Burmese corruption of Sham, which is the true 
spelling and pronunciation of the name of the well- 
Iraown tribe, We have not, however, been able to 
ascertain what is the force of the initial A._ The 
Aluhammadan historians called the Ahoms ‘Asam.’ 
They say, when mentioning them, that'Asam did 
this and that.’ If this suggestion is correct, ‘Ahom ' 
must be a, comparatively speaking, modern conup- 
tion.f It is very probable that this tribe gave the 
modem name to our Province of Assam, the old 
name for the country being Saumarplth.j: 


j History. — Gait, in his extremely valuable work, A Eistorf c/ 
I Assam, ^vea a detailed hMorical account ol the tribe. All 
that ne^ be etated here is that tbe Ahoms inradrf Assao, 
under the leadershij^of Chukapha, from the Shan States b the 
13th century. The Ahom buranjis, or chronicles, give tbe exact 
date, which has been computed hy us from their reckoab?tol» 
a.i>, 1228. Theconqnestof Yun-nan by Khublai Khan took pUce 
in the year a.p. 1253,5 but it is possible that the Chmese mroidj 
intoYiin-nan be^n some years previous to tbe final coDijueet o! 

, the country, and the general dis^r^nce o( the people wlu-di 
took place in conseqaence caused some of tbe Shans to migrate 
to other countries, as the case with the Ahom branch 
Probably, however, the Ahoms required but little cn(»ang«- 
ment to shift their quarters, forthe Shans are restless by ratnre, 
and are constantly moving from place to place, even in times of 
peace. The Ahoms, passing over the Patkai £ ranje,^ winch 
divides Assam from Upper Burma, subdued in turn tbedifierent 
BSrS tribes, i.e. the ilorans, BoraHs, and Chutijis, which thej 
found in possession of. the Brahmaputra valJey. Altfcoaph it 
would seem that the Atoms, when they first appear^ b the 
Province, were not large in numbers, they must bare iaettuid 
considerably afterwai^, for they gradually extended their 
dominions until in the time of Budm Singha (1635-1714) they 
were in possession of practically the whole valley of Asam, ar.d 
were, moreover, ablemore than once to repel the Muhaauwoics 
who had invaded tbe country on several occasions, and to defat 
the great KaebarJ king >*ara Karayap, as well as tbe lUj* oj 
Jaintia. The Ahoms probably received a certain nunbet et 
recruits from their Shin relatives beyond tbe Patkai; but thsj 
seem to have admitted the Biri people of the country largely 
into their tribe, and by this means also they probably inerted 
their numbers. At the Census of 1901 those who returned tfceo- 
selves as Ahoms amounted to 178,049, the greater Mrtica of 
this number being resident in tbe two upper Assam districa of 
Sibsagar and Lakhimpur. ^ _ 

Tbe Ahom legend that two brothers, Khunlungand Khunlat 
from whom they claim descent, came down from saa 

established themselves at a place called JIung*Bl*Mnng*B*g* 
seems to be identical with the Shan legend mentioned by Dr. 
Cushing, Y except that the habitat of the Shans is *ai(l to 
l^n the Sbweli valley. Mung-Bi-ilung-Eang is thongbt ^ 

George Scott to hare some connexion with Mong-Hi-MoDg'Iisni, 

a place in the Hsephsawng Fauna on the bank of the 
Hekosg in the Chinese Shin States. Wherever may hare 
the exact abode of the Ahoms before they entered ij u 
very probable that they formed one of the tribes inclnded m 
Sban kingdom of Mung Mau, which at that time was very 
and powerful.** This kin^om was probably identical 
what was known to the Slanipuris as the kingdom of Fong.jf 
physical Characteristics.— "Ebe description of tbt 
chararteristics of the ^ans given by Dr. Cashing ft is 
applicable to the Ahoms, except that it should be s^ted 
the Ahoms of tbe valley, owing to intennarmge wim 

the Bara tribes, which are of Tibeto-Burman origin, cxhmjt ^ 
bahly fewer Shan (iaracteristics than the people of tne 
States. The statement of the Muhammadan historuo, 
on p. 139 of Gait's Bistory of Assam, thatthe.Ahom women a« 
'very black,* is scarcely accurate, for tbe .^om .. 

among the fairest in Assam, and show a pleasing contras^ioui 


* General Introduction to *Tai Group* in 

India (Calcutta, 1904), voL ii. p. 60. 
i In Assamese, s and sh become a guttural A. . . 

tSee p. 61 of General Introduction to a.i/m 

guUtic Survey of India, voL ii- ; also pp. 240, 241 of A 

of Assam (E. A. Gait). „ . 

5 Dr. Cushing's note in the Burma Census Report ci i » 
p, 20L . - , . ♦ • 

I Said to take its name from the Ahom words 
and hat, ‘fowl,* it being the Ahom custom to seek angun 3 
examining the legs of fowls, 

V Burma Census Report, 1S91, p. 202. ^ <?! 

** See note by Dr. Cushing in the Burma Census Bepon 

1S31- 

tt For derivarion of *Pong* see Burma Census Reperh ^ • 
p. 203. 

It Cushing in Burma Census Bsport, iS0L 
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ordinary Kachari* •woman of the plains, whose skin is fre* 
qnently du^ 3 ' in hue, and whose features are bard and ni 
far * ■ * 1 . • . . jjjQfg capable 

of ' ■ * ^rj’an or senu- 

Ar: * ■ , • ■ in the steamy 

plains of Assam, and by inordinate use of opium, has physically 
deteriorated, and hM become as incorripbly lazy as the ordinary 
Assamese rnyaf. Ahoms are heavy drinkers, consuminc: larre 

S uantities of rice beer, called by them fau.i which thej* brew in 
heir ov-Tj villages. The Bihut, or harvest and cotring: festivals, 
are celebrate by more than usually hearj* potations. J The 
deodhais, or Ahom priests, distil a spirit from rice in out of the 
way localities, often in defiance of the Excise laws. The evils of 
the gambling- habit, which affect other races of Indo-Chinese 
origin,! do not, so far, appear to have spread among them. In 
educational matters the Ahoms are more backward than even 
the ordinary Assamese Hindus, which is saying a good deaL In 
consequence, both the Ahoms and the Assamese Hindus stand in 
great danger of being elbowed out of all Government as well as 
industrial employment by the people of Eastern Bengal. The 
condition of the old ^om aristocracy becomes w'orse and worse 
each year, owing chiefly to the failure of its metn^rs to re:diie 
the new conditions of life. Families in Sibsagar which a genera- 
tion or two back held positions of power and comparative 
wealth at the Ahom Eaja^s couyt are now practically destitute. 

Dress. — ^The dress of the Ahom trib^man at the present 
time possesses nothing to distinguish it from that worn by the 
Assamese cultivator. It was the Ahoms, however, who pro- 
bably introduced into Assam the large broad-brimmed or 
which is an adaptation of the Shan head covering. The 
dress of an Ahom nobleman used toconsistof a turban of sDkor 
a cap called juna, a short coat, mirjai, made of A^amese 
inugnn or pat silk, reaching to toe waist, a long coat, also of 
silk, worn over the mirjax rcadiing down to the ankles, and a 
ehurid or silken waist cloth, Ahom females dress in a similar 
manner to ordinary A^mese women, wearing either silk (vary- 
ing in texture) or cotton, according to the circumstances of the 
wearer. All this silk is spun and woven in the Assamese home- 
steads. Women as well as men nowadas^ wear the jAnpi*, a 
sp^ally large and gaily decorated hat being reserved for the 
bride on her wedding-day. Formerly thejAdpi was an emblem 
of authority, and none but the great were allowed to wear it in 
the presence of the Raja. Jewellery is much the same as that 
ordinarily met with In the valley, although the different articles 
are sometimes called by different names. The girls of toe 
Deodhai, or priestly clan, tattoo star-shaped devices on tbeir 
hands and arms, the dye used being prepared in the Ahom or 
yoTi villages. Tattooing takes place when a girl has reached 
about ten years of age. The horis. another Shin tribe of , 
Assam, who possess a few settlements in the valley, observe a 
similar custom. 

Houses and Villages, — Ahom Tillages do not differ irora , 
those of the ordinary cultivator of the I'alley, but the houses of j 
the priests (Deodh.'v, 1 1 > i.:- jv:'^'>n'ative , 

than the restof t’.v j.*v lu.': «••. j '•-ft'*' tl to 6 ft. I 
from the ground, 1’ ■ 'J.' 5* »<• ! %rbeing 

cither set up on a*. < ^ t : : tl • rround. ' 

The Deodhai houses are dinded into three compartments, | 
maim or cook-room, chdngtu or sleeping-room, and cAdmhu j 
or dining-room. The spaces immediatclv below these three ■ 
chambers are used for toe loom, cowshed, and pig-sty respec- | 
tively. ! 

Food and drink. — Pigs and lowls abound In the Deodhai | 
villag^ Xhoms who have not been Hinduired, sometimes 
even those who have become the disciples of Vaifnavite gosains, ■ 
eat pork and fowls, and drink rice beer and rice spirit, much to j 
the scandal of their sanctimonious Assamese Hinau neighbours, i 
who regard them with horror. The Ahoms culti>*at« rice in 
toe same ^hion, using the same primitive plough, as the 
other peasants of the Gilley, but, owing to their extremely 
lethaiyic habite, fall to reap anything like full benefits frcin the 
magnificently rich soiL A large quantity of grain is used up by 
them in the manufacture of lau (rice Mcr), and they e^nd 
probably quite as much money In buying opium as in paying 
toe Government land revenue. 

Escogramous groups, — The Ahoms are divided 
into a number of exogamous groups called phoids or 
khelsj the principal ones beinc seven in number, 
hence the term sdigharid (‘belonginc to seven 
houses ’) which is nowadays applied to The 

composition of these seven principal dh’^ions has 
varied from time to time, but they are said to have 
originally consisted of the following: the Koyal 
Family, the Buragobain, Bargohain, during, 
Deodhai, Mohan, and Bailong phoids.'i^ The 
whole of the superior exogamous groups are dirid^, 
further, into two main divisions, called Gohams 
and Gogois, but there are some decidedly in- 
ferior phoidSj such as the Chaodan^, who were 
the public executioners in the old days, as well 
* K^haris call themselves BiriU 
t Assamese lao pant. 

t The Bihus are Bari festivals which the Ahoms have adopted. 

S B.g, the Khassis. « , 

I This statement is made on the authority of Snjut Golab 
Chandra Barua, late ^om translator to the Government- 


I 03 Idkchona, Gharfaleas and others, ivith -n-horo 
t Ahoms of the upper classes ^^Hl not intermarry. 
For a description of the Aliom system of gorein- 
I ment. State and social organization, and parti- 
cularly the _paiX- system, the reader is referred to 
ch. ix. of Gait’s BUiory of Assam. 

Marriag-e. — ^^oms who hare become Hindus 
observe a modified Hindu marriage ceremony, but 
the r^ Ahom rite is the saklang. The ritual is 
contained in a holy hook called the saHang piithi 
(nnfortnnately no longer available). As the actui 
ceremony is conducted with some secrecy, and as 
it is said to be forbidden to divulge its details to 
anyone hut an Ahom, the n-riter had considerable 
difficulty in finding out what actually occurs on 
the occasion ; but two reliable authorities, Srijuts 
Kanakeswar Borpatra Gohain and Kadha Kanta 
Sandikai, E.A.C., were good enough to give him 
the foUowing description. The bridegroom sits in 
the courtyard ; the bride is brought in, and she 
walks seven times round the bridegroom. She 
then sits doivn by his side. After this both rise 
and proceed to a room screened off from the guests. 
Here one end of a cloth is tied round the neck of 
the bride, the other being fastened to the bride- 
groom’s waist. They walk to a comer, where nine 
ve^els full of water have been placed on plan- 
tain leaves, the Chiring Phnkan (or master of the 
ceremonies) reads from the saklang puthi, and 
three cups containing milk, honey and ghee, and 
rice fmmen^, are prodneed, which the bride and 
bridegroom have to smell. Some uncooked rice 
is then brought in a basket, into which, after 
the bride and bridegroom have eicchanged knives, 
rings are plunged by bride and brideCTOom re- 
spectively, nnknoivn to one another, it being the 
intention that each should discover the other^s 
ring and wear it on the finger. The exchange of 
the knives and the rings is the hind'mg part of the 
ceremony. Bride and bridegroom are then taken 
outside and do sswa (homage) to the bride’s parents 
and to the people assembled, and the marriage is 
complete. 

Ahoms used to be polygamous, but one wife is 
said to be more correct now. Ahom girls are not 
married till they reach a nubile age — sometimes 
much later. The marriage expenses seem to he 

? [uite out of proimrtion to the means of the people ; 
or instance, a Deodhai marriage in Sibsagar was 
reported to the writer to have cost more than Bs. 
200 (bridegroom’s expenses). 

Death. — Ahoms generally hnry their dead ; 
formerly they invariably did so, "Imt now those 
who have accepted the Hindu religion resort to 
cremation. The foUoiving is a brief description of 
the old Ahom rites. The corpses of the poor are 
buried in the ground without coffins. Those of the 
rich are reverently laid in boxes ; a water-pot, cup, 
da (stick), jhdpi (or la^e hat), and a pirn (or 
wooden stool) are put inside the box with the 
corpse. These articles are intended for the use of 
the deceased’s spirit in the next world. The coffin 
is then lowered into the grave, which is filled in, a 
large earthen tumulus (pioiddm) being throivn up 
over it. The Ahom Idugs were buried at Choraideo 
in the Sibsagar district, their funeral obsequies 
being of a much more elaborate nature. A buranji, 
(Ahom chronicle) describes how at the funeral of 
Kaja Gad&dhor Singha, who died in A.D. 1696,* 
a number of living persons, who had been the 
deceased’s attendants, were interred with the 
corpse, together with mai^ articles of food and 
raiment, and ornaments. It is stated that some- 
times horses and even elephants were interred 
alive with a dead king. 

Religion. — ^As the Ahoms are now almost en- 
tirely Hindnized, and there are very few of the old 
♦ Gait, Sisicry of Asram, p. IGX 


